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4 Baron Herbert of Cindi; Biel 7 , a 


Lord Lieutenant of the Counky of Wilts, and One of , 
hein, May sits mit Horiourable uly ny Counc 
My LORD, ion 

—His Toit whith is. ‘grown up under 
ol {your rLordthip’s ‘Byeand | has ventured 
“vy into the World by your ‘Order, does 
now, by a natural kind of Right; come to. your 
Lordfhip for that Protection, which you feyoral 
years fince cae it.’ "Tis not that I think — 

any Name, how great foever, fet at. the-begin. 
ning ofa Book, will be able to. cover the Faults. 

arc to.be found it. “Things in print muft ftand 
and fall by their own Worth, ot the Reader's 
Fancy. But there being nothing | More to be de- 
fired for Truth,. than a fair unprejudiced Hea. 
ring , no body ' is more likely to Procure me. 
that, than your Lordfhip, who are allowed'to 
have got fo intimate an Acquaintance with her, 
in her more retired recefles. Your Lordthip i is 
known to have, fo far advanced your Specula- 
tions in the moft abftract and general Knowledge 
of Things, beyond the ordinary reach ‘or com- 
2 mon 


- tion, for being suet t opt_of the common 
road. The Imputdtion’of Novelty, isa terrible 
charge amopeptt thoféwho judgd ot Men’sHeads, 
o és,“ by’ the’ ‘Fafhion ; 


cate cede hire mination 
muft give it price, and not ‘any antick Fathion ; 
And though it be not "yet Current by the:pub. 
lick lamp’ yet it may, for all that, be’ as old 25 
Nattre, and ‘is. certainly. tiot'the lefs genuine. . 
Your Lordthip can give great and convincing 
Inftances of this, whenever you pleafe.to, oblige 
the Publick with fome.of thofe large and com: 
prehenfive Difcoverics, yqu have made, of | 
Truths hitherto unknown, ‘unlefs to fome few, | 
‘to whom your Lordfhip has been pleafed not 
wholly to concdéal them. “This alone were a 
fufficient Reafon, were there no other, why ] 
fhould Dedicate this piece to your Lordfhip ; 
and its having foie little Correfpondence with 
foms parts of that nobler and vaft Syftem of the 
Sciences, your Lordfhip has made fo new, exact, 
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and infttructive:a, Draught bf L-think it Glory: | 
- ‘enough, if yaur Lordthip. permis me :to bead, 


that; here.and there 1; have" fallen into: fome 
Fhioughes: not! wholly::different’ from . yours 
ff your Téordthip think fit, shat: by your cn¢du- 
agement this {hould:appkar inthe World; I 


‘itymay be: a Reafon,fome time or other; — 


to lead your Lordhip' farther ; and you: will al: 
tow. metofaysTbar youdhsré givethe Workdan 
— warheftof fomething, thagif they -can: bear with 
. this; witli beenulyworths theat expectation: THis, 
my Lord, fhews: what aiProfentd here; make to 
sour Lordfhips.:jui fuchl asthe poot Man ‘dacs 
po his:rich and great. Naighhour, by whom the 
Basketvof Flowerg oc: ¥ ruit;.is: nét ill taken, 
though: fe has plancy.of his own growth, 


ands jnGmuch greater! petfecdioa. | Womhlets 


iEhings-tecciveia Maluc, whom chef arcmpaie 
the Offerings of Refpect, Efteém;:and Gratitude: 
Thefe you have givenme fo mighty and pecv- 
liar Reafons to have in the higheft degree for 
your Lordfhip, that ifhey can add a price to 
what they go along with, proportionable to their 


own Greatnefs, [can with Confidence brag, I. 


_ heremake your Lordfhip the richeft Prefent you 
ever reccived.. This I am fure, I] am under the 
~ greateft Obligation to feck all occafions to ac- 
knowledge a long Train of Favours I have re- 


ceived front yout Lordfhip ;. Favours, though 


great and important in them{clves, yet made 


much more fo by the Forwardnefs, Concern, | 


‘and Kindniefs, and other obliging Circumftances, 
that never failed to accompany them. To all 


this:you are pleafed to add that which gives . 


yet 
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yet more weight and relifh to all the reft:.. You 


vouchfafe to continue me in fome degiees of 


our Efteem, and allow mea -place in yous 
good Thoughts, I.had almoft faid Fricndthip. 


This, my Lord, your : Words and. Actions { . 
conftantly fhew on all occafions, even to others. 


when Iam abfent, that it is not. Vaniry.in mé 
- to mention, what every. body knows: But it 
would be want of Manners not to acknowledg¢ 


what fo many are Witnefles of, and every day 


tell me, I am indebted toyour;Lordhhip for. J 
with they could as cafily affift my Gratitude, as 
they convince me of the.great,and growing En 
gagements ithas to your Lordfhip. ‘This Iam 
fure,I fhould write of the UgderStanding without. 
having any; if I werenot - y fenfible of 


them,’ and did not lay hold on this:Opportu. 


nity to teftific to the World, how much. Iam 


obliged tobej;andhowmuchIam, ss 
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— Moft Humble, and 
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—Moft- Obedient Servant, 
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EPISTLE. 


.-TO THE 


. Here put into thy Hands, ‘what bas been the diverfion of fome of 
_ my idle andbeayy Flours: If it has the good luck to prove fo of 


any of thine; and thow bajt but balf fo much Pleafire in reading, 
* as [bad m writing it, thou wilt ds little think thy Money , 451 do 
my Pains ill beftowed. Mi/take not this, for 4 Commendation of my. 
Work ; nor conclude, becanfe Iwas pleafed with the domg of it, that 
therefore I ait fondly taken with it now i is done. He that hawks at 
Larks and Sparrows, bas no le/s Sport, though 4 much lefs confiderable 
Quarry, than he that flies at nobler Game: And he is little acquainted 
with the Subje& of this Treatife, the UNDERSTANDING, 
who does not know, that as it isthe moSt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 
Jo iit is employed with a greater, and more conftant Delight than any of 
the other. Its fearches after Truth, area fort of Hawking and Hur- 
ting, ‘wherein the very purfuit makes a great part of the Pleajure. 
Every flep the Mind takes in its Progrefs towards Knowledge, makes (2 yn, 
Difcovery, which is not only new, but the beSt too, for the time at leaf. | 
For the Understanding, like the Eye, judying of Objetts, only by 
its own Sight, cannot but be pleafed with what it difcovers, having 
lefs regret for what has fcaped it, becaufe it is unknown. Thus be 
who bas raifed bimfelf above the Alms-Basket , and not content 
to live lazily on feraps of begg'd Opinions, fets bis own Thoaghts on 
work, to find and follow Truth, will (whatever he lights on) not 
mifsthe Flunters Satisfaftion; every moment of bis Purfuit, will 
reward bis Pains with fome Delight ; and he will have Reafon to think bis 
time not ill fpent even when be cannot much boaft of any great Acquifition. 
This, Reader, ss the Entertainment of thofe, who let loofe their 
B%n Troughts, and follow them in writing ; Which thox oughte/t 
| «noes 
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not to envy them, ‘ince they afford thee an Opportunity of the 
like Diverfton, if thou wilt make ufe of thy own Thoughts in reading. 
"Tis to them, if they are thy own, that Irefer my fclf : But if they are 
taken_upon Truft_ from others, ‘tis no great Matter what they are, 
they nog | llowing'Truth, but fomb yleaner Confidepation : and “sis not 
thorth while to. be‘concerned, what he fays or thinks, who fayg'or. thinks 
only as he is dire&ted by another. If thou judgeft for thy felf, Iknow thou 
wilt judge candidly ; and then T: fhall net-be:harmed or offended, whate- 
ver be thy Cenfure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing in 
this Treatife of whofe Truth £ am not perfuaded ; yet. I confider my. felf 
as lidhle to Miftakes $ yas I can think thee; and kyow that this Beok 
muft ftand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have of it, but thy 
Own. If thou fndefi little init naw sr inftrédive to thee, thou art not 
to blame me for it. Jt was not meant for thofe that had already 
maftered this Subjeét, and made a through Acquaintance with their 
own Underftandings ; but for my own Information, and the Satisfaftion 


‘of a fow Friends, whagcknawledged themjelves not to have fufficiently 


“‘confidered Jt, : Were fit {9 trouble thee with the Fiiftory of this Ef 
fy, I fhould tell thee that five or fix. Friends meeting at my C hamber, 
and difcourfing on a: Subjeét very remute from this, found , themjelyes 
quickly at a fland, by the Difficulties that rofe on every fide, After 
Spe had. aphile puzzled our felves,. Without coming any nearer a Ree 


olution of thofe Roubts which perplexed us, it came into my Thoughts, 


that we took 4 wrong courfe ; and that before we fet our, felyes upon 
Enquiries of that Nature, it was necefJary to exaniinie our pwn Abilities, 
and fee mabpe Objelts spur Underfandings were, or were not fitted to 
deal with. \. ‘This I propafed to the Company, who all readily affented ; 
and thereupon it was- agreed, tbat this fhould be our firft Enquiry, 
Some haffy.and undigefted Thoughts , on a Subjett I bad never 
before. confidered , which I fet down again§t our next Meeting, 


, gave the firft entrance into. this Difcourfe, which, having been. thus be- 


gun by Chance , was continued by Intreaty ; Written by incoherent pare 
cels ; and, after long smtervals of negleét, refum'd againyas my Hamour 
or Occafions permitted.; ‘and at laSt, in a retirement, where an Atten- 
denceon my Flealth gaye me leifure, it was brouglt into that order thou 
now feesbit, =. | OO | 
This difcoutinued ay of writing may have occafioned , befides 
others, two contrary Faults, viz. thet too Grtle, and too much 
may be faidinit, If thow findeft any thing wanting, I hall be glad, 
that what Ihave writ, gives thee any Defire that I fhould have gone 
farther : If it feems too much to thee, thou mut blame the Subject ; 
for when I furft put Pen to Paper, I thought all I fhould have to fay on 
this Matter, would have been contamed in one fheet of Paper; but the 
= farther 
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farther Twent, the larger Profpeft I had : New Difcoveries led me fli 


on,and fo it grew infenftbly to the:bulk now appearsin. Iwill not deny 


hut pofsibly it might be reduced toa narrower compafs than it is; and that 
fomeParts of it might be contratted:the way it. bas been writ m,by catches, 
and many long intervals of Interruption, being apt to caufe fame Repetitions: 
But to confefs the Truth,f am now too lazie, or too bufie.to make it fhorter. 

I am not ignorant how: little I bereim confult my own Reputa- 
tion, when I knowingly let it go with a.Faukt, fo apt to. difgust the moft 


jadicious , who are always: the. niceft. Readers. But they who 


Know Sloth is apt to content it felf with any Excufe, will pardon me, if 
mine has prevailed on. me, where, Ithink, Ihave a very good one. J will 
not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the fame Notion, having diffe- 
rent Refpetts, may be convenient dy neceffary, to prove or illuftrate fevee 


_— 


ral Parts of the fame Difcourfe; and that fost has happened in many 


Parts of this: But waving that, I fhall frankly avow, that I, have 
—— fometimes dwelt long upon the fame Argument, and expreffed it different 
"Ways, with a quite different Defign. I pretend not to publifh this Effay 


for the Information of Men of large Thoughts and quick Apprebenfions ; 


to fuch Mafters of Knowledge I profe/s my felf a Scholar, and therefore 
warn them beforeshand not to expect any thing here, but what being {pun 
out of my own courfe Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own fize, to whont; 


_ perbaps, it will not be unacceptable, that I have taken fome Pains to make — 


"plain and familiar to their Thoughts fome ‘Truths, which eftablifhed Pre- 


qudice, or the Abjtrattne/s of the Ideas themJelves, might render difficult. 


Some Objeéts bad need be turned on every fide ; and when the Notion is 


| new, as I confe/s fome of thefe are to me; or out of the ordinary Road, ~ 


as I fufpect they will appear to others, *tis not one [imple view of it, that 
will gain it admittance into every UnderStanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and lafting Imprefsion. ‘There are few, I believe, who have not 
obferved in themfelves or others, That what im one way of propofmg was 
very obfcure, another way of exprefsing it, bas made very clear and intele 
ligible: Though afterward the Mind found little difference:in the Phra- 
fes, and wondered why one failed to.be wnderftood more than the other. 
But every thing does not bit alike upon every Man's Imagination. We 
have our Underftandings no lefs different than our Palats ; and he that 


thinks the fame Truth fhall be equally relifhed by every one in the fame — 


drefs, may as well hope to feast every one with the fame fort of Cookery : 
The Meat may be the fame, and the Nourifhment good, “yet every one 
not be able to receive st With that Seafoning ; and it muff be, dreffed as 


nother way, if you will have it go down with fome, even of ftrong Conftie - 


tutions, The Truthis, thofe who adyifed me to publifh it, advifed me, 
_ for, this Reafon, to publi(h it as itis: and fince 1 bave been brought to 
let it go abroad, I defire st fhould be underftood by whoever gives bimfelf 
= 7 [a | | the 


The Epiftleto the Reader. 
the Pains to read it. . Ihave fo little Affettation to Be. Print; that if 
I were not flattered, this Effay might be of fome ufe to others, as 1 
think, it has been to me,I fhould bave confmed it to the view of fome Friends, 
who gave the firft Occafton tot. My appearing vefeyin Print, be- 
img on purpofe tobe as ufeful as Imay, Ithink wt neceffaryto make what 
" Ihave to fay as eafie and intelligible to all forts of Readers as I can. And 
1 bad much rather the fpeculative and qaitck-ftghted fhould complain of my 
being in fome parts tedious, than that any-one, not accuftomed to abstract 
Speculations, or prepoffe(fed with different Notions, {hould miftake, or not 
comprehend my meaning, = | 2 

It will pofsibly becenfured as a great piece of Vanity, or Infolence 
in me, to pretend to ijtrutt this our knowing Age, it amounting 
tolittle lefs, when I own that I publifh i with hopes it may be’ ufes 
ful to others, But if it may be permitted to fpeak freely of thofe, 
‘who with a feigned Modefty condemn as ufelefs what they themfelves 
Write, methinks it favours much more of Vanity or Infolence, to publifh 
a Book for any other end; and he fails very much of that Refpett he 
owes the Publick, who prints, and confequently expeéis Men fhould read 
that, wherein he intends not they fhould meet with any thing of Ufe to 
themfelves or others: and fhould nothing elfe be found allowable in this 
‘Treatife, yet my Defign will not ceafe to be fo ; and the Goodnefs of my . 
intention ought-to be fome Excufe for the Worthle/sne/s of my Prefent. 
Tis that chiefly which fecuresme fromthe Fear of Cenfure, which I ex- 
- peEt not to efcape more than better Writers: Men's Principles,Notions, 
and Relifhes are fo different, that it ishard to find a Book which pleafes 
or difpleafes all Men. I acknowledge the Age we live in,' is mot the 
leaSt knowing, and therefore not the moft eafte to be fatisfted ; which if - 
[have not the goed luck to doe, no Body yet aught to be offended with me. 
I plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatife was not at 
firStintended for them 5 and therefore they need not be at the Trouble to 
( be of that number. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at 
“it, ‘be may dost fecurely: For I fhall find fome better way of [pending 
my time, thaninfuch kind of Converfation. I fhall always have the fas 
tisfattion to have aimed fincerely at Truth and Ufefulne/s, though in one 
of the meaneSt ways. ‘The Commonwealth of Learning, is not at this 
time without Master-Builders, whofe mighty Defignsin advancing the 
Sciences, willleave lafting Monuments to the Admiration of Pofterity ; 
But every one mufi not hope to be a Boyle, or aSydenham ; and in an 
Age that produces fuch Mafters, as the Great Huygenius, and 
the incomparable Mr. Newton, with fome other of that Strain; ‘tis Am- 
bition enough to be employed as an Under Labourer in clearing the Ground 
alittle, and removing fome of the Rubbifh, that lies in the way to Know- 
ledge ; which certainly had Leen very much more advanced m the World 


a 


if 
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if the Endeavours of ingentous and induftrious Men bad not been much 


cumbred with the learned but frivolus ufe of uncouth, affected, or wnintels 
ligible Terms, introduced intothe Sciences: and there made an Art of to 
that Degree, that Philofophy, which is nothing bytithe true Knowledge 
of Things, was thought unfit or uncapable to be brought intowell-bred Coms 
pany,and polite Converfation. Vague and wifignificant Forms of Speech,and 
Abufe of Language, have fo long paffed for Mysteries of Science: : And 
hard or mifapply'd Words with little or no ‘meaning, have, by Prefcription, 
. uch a Right to be miftaken for decp Learning-and heighth of Specalation, 
that it will not be eafie tq per[{uade either thofe who fpeak, or thofe. who 
bear them, ‘that they are but the Coversof Ignorance, and hindrance of 
true Knowledge: To break in uport this Sauétuary of Vanity and Igno- 
rance, Will be,I fuppofe, fone Service to bumane Under§tanding: Though 
fo few are apt to'think, they decetve, orare deceived in the Ufe of Words ; 
_ or that the Language of the Sect they are of, has wy Faults in it; which 
ought to be examined or corrééted, that T hope I fhall be pardon'd, if I 


bavein the Third Book dwelt long on this Subject ; and endeavoured to 


make it fo plam,. that nestber the mveratene/s of the Mifchief, nor the pres 
valency of the Fafhion, [hall. be any Excufe for thofe, who will not take 
- Care about the meaning of their own Words, and will not fuffer the Sig- 
nificancy of theit Expreffions tobe enquired into; ss 
-. [have been told that a hort Epitome of this Treatife,which was printed 
about two Years fince, Was by fome condemned without reading, becaufe 


innate Ideas were denied in it ; they too baftily concluding, that if innate 


Ideas were not fuppofed, there would be little left, either of the Notion 


or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the Entrance of 


this Treatife, 1 [ball defire bim'to read it through +’ and then I bope he 
pill be convinced, that the taking away falfe Foundations is not to the 
_ prejndice but advantage of Trath 5 which és never inpur’d or endanger’d 
~ femuch, as when mixed with, or built on Falfoood, 
‘One thing more I muft advertife my Reader of, and thatis, That the 
Summary of each SeEtion:is printed im Italick Charatters whereby the Reae 
"der may find the Contents almoft as well as if it bad been printed in the 
Margin by the fide, if alittle allowance be made for the Grammati- 
cal Conftruétion, which im the Text st felf could not always be fo ordered, 
as to make perfeEt Propo(ttions, which yet by the Words printed in Italick, 
may be eafily gueffed at. | : | | 
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> Introduétion. ' Book I. 
fqpcnesses , . — : 
moderate-our Perfwafions. In Order whcreunto, I fhall purfue this fol- 
lowirig Method. © | 
- Firft, Ufhall enquire into the Original of thofe Zdea’s, Notions, or what- 
ever elfé you pleafe to call them, which a Man obferves, and is confce 
ous to himfelf he has in his Mind; and the ways whereby the Underfland- 
ing comes to be furntifhed with them. : 
‘Secondly, 1 {hall endeavour to fhew, what Xnowledge the Underftanding 
hath by thofe /dea’s; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 
Thirdly, \ fall make fome Enquiry into the Nature and G-cunds of 
Faith, or Opinion :, whereby I mean that Affent, which we give to any 
Propofition as true, of whofe Trath yet we have no certain Knowledge: 
And here we {hall have Occafion to examine the Reafons and Degrees of 
Aifent. | 
: i 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underftanding, I 
can difcover the Powers thereof; at 4ow far they reach ; towhich things 
they are in any Degree proportionate ; and where they fail us, I fuppofe 
it may be of ufe, to prevail with the bufie Mind of Man, to be more caus 
tious in meddling with things exceeding its Comprehenfion ; to ftop, 
when it is at the utmoft Extent of its Tether; and to fit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thofe Things, which, upon Examination, are found to be 
beyond the reach of our Capacities. We fhould not then perhaps be fo 
forward, out ofan Affectation of an univerfal Knowledge, to raile Ques 
ftions, and perplex our felves and others with Difputes about Things, to 
which our Underftandings are not fuited; and of which we cannot frame 
in our Minds any clear or diftinct Perceptions, or whercof (as it has per 
haps too often happen’d) we have not any Notions at all. If we can 
find out, how far the Underftanding can extend its view ; how far it has 
Faculties to attain Certainty ; and in what Cafes it can only judge and . 
suefs, we may learn to content our felves with what is attainable by us 
in this State. | | 
§.¢. For though the Comprebenfton of our Underftandings,comes exceeds 
ing fhort of the vaft Extent of Things; yet,we fhall have Caufe enoughto | 
_ magnifie the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion, and Degree 
of Knowledge, he has beftowed on us, fo far above all the reft of the In- 
habitants of this our Manfion. Men have Reafon to be well fatisfied with 
what God hath thought fit for them, fince he has given them (as St. Pe 
terfays, milvie mEOs COW x, tvotpecv, Whatfoever is neceflary for the Con- 
veniences of Life, and Information of Vertue ; and has put within the 
reach of their Difcovery the Provifions, that may fupport, or {weeten this 
Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How fhort foever thar Know- | 
ledge may come of an univerfal, or perfect Comprehenfion of whatfoe- 
ver is,it yet fecures theirgreat Concernments,that they have Light enough 
~ tolead them to the Knowledge of their Maker,and the Difeovery of their 
own Duties. Men may find Matter fufficient to bufie their Heads, and 
employ their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they will 
not boldly quarrel with their own Conftitution, and throw away the 
Bleffings their Hands are fill’d with, becaufe they are not big enough to 
grafp every thing. We fhall not have much Reafon to complain of the 
narrownefs of our Minds, if we will but employ them about what may 
be of ufe to us ; for of that they are very capable : And it will be an un- 
pardonable, as well as Childifh Peevifhnefs, if we undervalue the Advan- 
tages of our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends for which 
is was given us,becaufe there are fome Things that are fet outof the reach 
of it. It will be no Excufe to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
not 
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not attend his Bufirtefs by Candle-light, to plead that he had riot broad 
Sun-fhine. Thé Candle, that is fet up in us, fhines bright enough for 
all our Purpofes. ‘The Difcoveries we can make with this, ought to fa- 
tisfie us: And we fhall then ufe our Underftandings right, when we enter- 
tain all Objects in that Way and Proportion, that they 4re fuited to our 
Faculties ; and upon thofe Grounds, they are capable of being propos’d 
to us ; 4nd not perémptorily, or intémiperately require Demonttration, 
and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which 
is fufficient to govern all out Concernments. If we will disbelieve every 
thing, becaufe we cannot certainly know all things ; we fhall do much- 

what as wifely as he, who would not ufe his Legs, but fit ftill and perith, 
becaufe he had no Wings to fly. | - 
§..6. When we know our own Strength, we shall the better know 
what to tiridertake with hopes of Succefs: And when we have well fur. 
vey’d the Powers of our own Minds, and made fome Eftimate what we - 
may expect from them, we fhall not be intlined either to fit ftill, and not 
fet our Thoughts on work at all in Defpair of knowing any thing; nor 
_ onthe other fide queftion every thing, and difclaim all Knowledge, be- 
catife fome Things are not tobe underftood. ‘Tis of great ufe to the Sai- 
lor to know the length of his Line; though he cannot with it fathom all 
the depths of the Ocean. “Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to 
reach the bottom at fuch Places, as are néceffary to ditect his Voyage, and 
caution him againft rurining upon Shoals, that may tuine him. Our Bu- 
finefs here is not to know all things, but thofé which concern our Cori 
duct. If we can find-out thofe Meafures, whereby 4 rational Creature 
put in that State, which Man is in, in this World, may, and ought to go- 
vern his Opinions and Actions depending thereon, we need not be trow 
bled, that fome other things fcdpe our Knowledge: = a 
§.y. This was that which gave the firft Rife to this Effay con- 
cerning the Underftanding. For I thought that the firft Step towards fa- 
tisfying feveral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was, - 
To takea Survey of our own Underftandings, examine our own Powers, 
and {ee to what things they were adapted. Till that was done,I fufpected 
__ we began at the wrong end, and in vain fought for Satisfaction in a quiet 
and fecure Pofleffion ot Truths,that moft concern’d us, whilft we let loofe. 
or Thoughts into the vaft Ocean of Being, as ifall that boundlefs Ex- 
tent, were the natural, and undoubted Pofleffion of our Underftandings, 
wherein there was nothing exempt from its Dectfions, or that efcaped its 
Gomprehenfion. Thus Men, extending their Enquiries beyond their Ca- 
pacities, and letting their Thoughts wander into thofe depths, where they 
can find no fure Footing ; ’tismo Wonder, that they raife Queftions, and | 
multiply Difputes, which never coming to any clear Refolution, are pro- 
per only.to continue and increafe.their Doubts, and to confirm them at 
laft in perfect Scepticifm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Underftand. 
ings well confidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once difcovered, and 
the Horizon found, which fets the Bounds between the enlightned and 
dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what is not comprchenfible 
by us, Men would perhaps with lefs {cruple acqiiiefce in the avow'd I- 
gnorance of the one,and imploy their Thoughts and Difcourfe,with more 
Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. | 
_ §.8. Thus much { thought neceffary to fay concerning the Occa- 
fion of this Enquiry into humane Underftanding. But, before I proceed 
on to what I havé thought on this Subject, I muft here in the Entrance 
beg Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent ufe of the Word Jdea, = 
- Bt | e 
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he will find in the following Treatife. It being that Term, which,I think, 
ferves beft to {tand for whatfoever is the Object of the Underftanding 
when a Man thinks, I have ufed it to exprefs whatever is meant by Phan- 
tafm, Notion, Species, or whatever itis, which the Mind can be employ’d 
about in thinking; andI could notavoid frequently ufing ir. 

I prefume it will be eafily granted me, that there are fuch Zd/ea’s in Men’s 
' Minds ; every one is con{cious of them in himfelffand a Man’s Words and 
Actions will fatisfie him, that they are in others. | | 

Our firft Enquiry then fhall be how they come into the Mind, 


CHAP. II. 
No innate Principles in the Mind, 


§. 1. T is an eftablifhed Opinion amongft fome Men, That there are in 
: the Underftanding certain inmate Principles ; fome primary No- 
tions , Kowa eivoies, Characters, as it. were ftamped upon the Mind of 
Man, which the Soul receives in its very firft Being ; and brings intothe 
World with it. It would be fufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers 
of the falfenefs of this Suppofition, if I fhould only fhew (as I hope I thal! 
in the following Parts of this Difcourfe) how Men, barely by the Ufe of 
their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they haye, with- 
out the help of any innate-Impreffions ; and may arrive at Certainty, 
without any fuch Original Notionsor Principles. For imagine any one 
will eafily grant, That it would be impertinent to fuppofe the Zdea’s of 
Colours innate ina Creature, towhom God hath given Sight, and a Pow- 
er to receive them by the Eyes from external Objects: and no lefs -unrea- 

fonable would it beto attribute feveral Truths to the Impreffions of Nature 
and innate Characters, when we may obferve in our felves Faculties, fit 
to attain as eafie and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were Origi- 
nally imprinted on the Mind. ae a 

But becaufe a Man is not permitted without Cenfure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the fearch of Truth, when they lead him ever fo little out of . 
the common Road : I fhall fet down the Reafons, that made me doubt of 
the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excufe formy Miftake, if Ibe in one, 
which I leave to beconifider’d by thofe, who with me difpofe themfelves . 
to embrace Truth,where-ever they find it. i - 

§.2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that. 
there are certain Principles both Speculative and Practical (for they fpeak — 
_of both) univerfally agreed upon by all Mankind: which therefore they 
argue, -muft needs be the conftant Impreffions, which the Souls of Men 
— receive in their firf{ Beings, and which they bring into the World with 
them, as neceflarily and really as they do any of their inherent Faculties, 

§. 3. This Argument, drawn from @aiverfal Confent, has this: Misfor- 
tune in it, That if it were true in matter of Fact, that there were certain 
Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, if 
therecan be any other way hewn how Men may come to that Univerfal 
Agreement in thethings they doconfent in;which I prefume may be done. 

§. 4. But,which is worfe, this Argument of univerfal Confent, which 
is made ufe of to prove innate Principles, feems to mea ak 
. oF | that 
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that there are none fuch: becaufe there: aré none to avhichi all. Mankind 
give an univerfal Affent. {hall begin with the Speculative, and inftance 
in thofe magnified Principles of Demonftration Whatfoever zt ieg and ’Zis 
impofible for. the famethmg to be, and kat fo be, whichof all others Tthink 
havethe moft allow'd Title to innate. Thefe have fo fetled a Reputation 
of Maxims univerfally reteived, that ‘tall, no doubt,be thought ftrange 
if any one fhould {ecm to:queftion it... But.yet [take liberty to. fay, ‘That 
thefe Propofitions are fo far from having an univerfal Affent, that there 
area great Part of Mankind, :to whom they are not fo. muchas known. 

_ §. 5. For, firt ‘tis evident: that ‘all Chi/dren and Jdeors have not the leaft 
-Apprehenfion or Thought of them :-and the want of -that is enougl: to 
deftroy that univerfal Aifent, which muft needs be the neceflary concomir 
- tant of all innate Truths » it:feeming tome near a Conttadiction, to fay, © 
that there are Trutlis imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or undere 
Stands nots imprinting, if at. fignifie any thing, being :nothing elfe but 
the making certain Truths to be perceived. For to:imprint any thing on 
the Mind withour the Mind's perceiving it, feems to:me hardly ‘intelligi- 
ble. If therefore Children and Jdeors have Souls, have Minds, with thofe 
-Impreffions upon them, they mutt unavoidably perceive: themy and nes 
ceflarily know and affent tothefe Truths: which fince they do not, it is 
evident that there are no fuch Impreffions: For if they..‘are. not: Notions 


can be imprinted on the Underftanding without being perceived, I can 
fee si Stes ont be,between any Truths the Mind is capable of 
knowing in refpect of their Original: They muft all be innate, or all ad- 
ventitious: In vain fhall a Man go about to diftingaifh them. He there- 


fore that talks of innate Notions in the Underftanding, ‘cannot (if he ine 


tend thereby any diftinét fort of Truths) ‘mean fuch Truths to be in the 
Underftanding, as it never perceived, and is yet fully ignoranr.of. For 


- if chefe Words (ro be in the Underftaudmg) have any Propriety, they 


fignifie to be underftcod. So: that, tobe in the Underftanding, and, not 

to be underftood ; to be in the Mind,. and, never to be perceived, is all 

one as to fay, any thing ‘is,:and is not, in the Mind or vanes 
3 ; 


and affen€ to it. . 
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If therefore thefe two Propofitions, Whatfoever is, is, and, Zt is impofible 
for the fame thing to be, and net to be, are by Nature imprinted, Chil- 
dren cannot be ignorant of them: Infants, and all that have Souls mutt 
neceflarily have them in their Underftandings, know the Truth of them, 


§: 6. To avoid this, ‘tis uftially anfwer'd,that all Men know and affent 
to them, when they come to the ufe of Reafon, and this is enough to prove 


_ them innate. I anfwer, | 


§. 7. Doubtful Expreffions,that have fcarceany fignifieation,go for clear 
Reafons to thofe, who being prepoffefled,take not the pains to examine e- 
ven what they themfelvesfay. Forto apply this Anfwer with any tolera- 
ble Sence to our prefent Purpofe, it muft fignifie one of thefe two things ; 
either, That as foon as Men come to the ufe of Reafon, thefe fuppofed 
native In{criptions come to be known,and obferved by them: Or elfe,that 
the Ufe and Exercife of Men's Reafons affift them in the Difcovery of thefe 
Principles, and certainly make them known to them. 

. §. 8. If they mean that by the @/e of Reafon Men may difcover thefe 
Principles, and that thisis fufficient to prove them innate; their way of 
arguing will ftand thus, (véz.) That whatever Truths Reafon can certain: 
ly difcover to us, and make us firmly affent to, thofe are all naturally im 
printed on the Mind ; fince that univerfal Affent, which is made the — 
Mark of them, amounts tono more but this ; That by the ufe of Reafon, 
we are capable to come toa certain Knowledge ef, and affent to them ; 
and by this Means there will be no difference between the Maxims of the 
Mathematicians, and Theorems they deduce from them: All muft be ea 
qually allow’d innate , they being all Difcoveries made by the ufe of 
Reafon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, 
if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. | ae 

§. 9. But how can thofe Men think the «/e of Reafon neceflary to difco- 
ver Principles that are fuppofed innate, when Reafon (if we may. believe 
them) is nothing elfe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths 
from Principles: or Propofitions,. that are already known > That cer- 
tainly can never be thought. innate, which we have. need of Reafon 
to difcover,unlefs as I have faid,we will have all the certain Truths, that 
Reafon ever teaches us, to be innate. We'may as well think the ufe of 
Reafon neceflary to make our Eyes difcover vifible Objects, as that there 
fhould be need of Reafon, or the Exercife thereof to make the Underftan- 
ding fee what is Originally engraven in it, and cannot be in the Unders 
ftanding before it be perceived by it. So that to make Reafon difco- 
ver thofe Truths thus imprinted, is to fay, that the ufe of Reafon difco« 
vers to a Man, what he knew before ; and if Men have thefe innate, im-. 
prefled Truths Originally, and before the ufe of Reafon, and yet‘are al- 
waysignorant of them, till they come to theufe of Reafon, ‘tis in effect 
to fay, that Men know,. and know them not at the fame time. | 

_§. x0. "Twill here perhaps be faid, that Mathematical Demontftrations, 
and other Truths, that are not innate, are not affented to as foon as pro« 
pds'd, wherein they are diftinguifh’d from thefe Maxims,.arid other in- 
nate Truths. I thall haveoccafion to {peak of Affent upon the firft pro- 
pofing, mire particularly byand by: I fhall here only, andthat very rea- 
dily,allow, Fhat thefe. Maxims, and Mathematical Demonftrations are 
in this different; That the one has need of Reafon, ufing of Proofs, to 
make them out, and to gain our Affent: but the other, as foon as under- 
ftood, are, without any the leaft reafening, embraced and aflented to. 
But I withal beg leave to obferve, That it lays open the Weaknefs of 

| : 3 | this, 
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this Subterfuge, which requires the @/e of Reafox for the Difcovery of 
thefe general Truths: Since it muft be confeffed, that in their Difcovery, 
there is no Ufe made of reafoning at all. And I think thofe who give this 
Anfwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the Knowledge of this Max. 
im, That it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, is a deda- 
ion of our Reafon. For this would be to deftroy that Bouaty of Na- 
ture, they feem fo fond of, whilft they make the Knowledge of thofe Prins 
ciples to depend on the labour of our Thoughts. Forall Reafoning is 
fearch, and cafting about, and requires Pains and Applicdtion. And how 
cait with any tolerable Sence be fuppos'd, that what was imprinted by 


Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our Reafon, fhould need the Uf | 


of Reafon to difcover it ? 


§. 21, Thofe who will take the Pains to reflect with a littleatrention on 


the Operations of the Underftanding, will find that this ready Aflenit of 
the Mind to fome Truths, depends not either on native Infcription, nor 
the U/e of Reafons; buton a Faculty of the Mind quite diftin& from both 
ofthem, as we shall fee hereafter. Reafon therefore, having nothing td 
do in procuring our Affent to thefe Maxims, if by faving, that Alet-Awow 
and affent tothem, when they come to the Ufe of Reafon, be meant, That 
the ufe of Reafon affifts us in the Knowledge of thefe Maxims, it is ute 
terly falfe ; and were it true, would prove them not tobe inniite, = 
— 4.12. 1fby knowing andaflenting to them,when we come tothe afe of Reafor 
be meant,that this is the time when they cometo be taken fotice of by the 
‘Mind;and that as foon as Children come to the ufeof Reafon,they come alfo 
to know and affent to thefe Maxims; this alfo is falfe,and frivolous. Fiz/, It 
is falfe: becaufe it isevident thefe Maxims are not in the Mind fo early as 
the ufe of Reafon; and therefore the coming to the ufe of Reafon is 
falfly affizned,as the time of their Difcovery. How many inftarices of. the 
ufe of Reafon may we obferve. in Children a long time before they have 


any Knowledge of this Maxim, 7hat it ts impoffble for the Jame Thing to 


be, and not to be? anda great part of illiterate People, and Savages, pats 
many Years, even of their rational Ages, without ever thinking. ‘on this, 
and the like general Propofitions. I grant Mencome not to the Know. 
ledge of thefe general and more abftract Truths, which are thoughe innate 
till they come to theufe of Reafon;and I add,nor then: neither. Which is fo, 
becaufe till after they come to the ufe of ‘Reafon, thofe ‘general abftra® 
Ide,z’s are not framed inthe Mind,about which thofe general Maxitns are, 
which are miftaken for innate Principles, but are indecd Difedveries 
made, and Verities introduced and brought into the Mirtd by the fame 
Way, and difcovered by the fame Steps, as feveral other Propofitions, 
which no Body was ever fo extravagantas to fuppofe innate. This I 
hope to make plain in the fequel of this Difcourfe. I allow therefore a Ne- 
ceffity, that Men fhould come to. the ufe of Resfon,before they get the 
Knowledge of thofe general Truths: but denty,chat Men’s coming to the 
ufe of Reafon is the time of their Difcovery. | | > 

§. 13. In the mean time, it is obfervable, that this faying that Men 
_ know, and affent to thefe Maxims, when they come to the ufe of Reafom, 
amountsin reality of Faét to no more but this, That they are never 
known, nor taken notice of before the ufe of Reafon, but may poffibly 
be affented to fometime after during 2 Man’s Life; but when, is uncers 
tain: And fo may all other knowable Truths as well as thefe, which 
therefore have no Advantage, nor diftinStion from others by this Note 


of being known when we come to the ufe of Reafon;nor are thereby pro- _ 


ved to be innate, but quite the contrary. § 
oe | . 14. 
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§. 14. But Secondly, were it true, that the precife time of their being 
known, and affented to, were, when Men come to the U/e of Reafon; 
neither would that prove them innate. “This way of arguihg is as frivo- 
lous, as the Suppofition of it felf 1s falfe. For by what kind of Logick will 
it appear, that any Notion is Originally by. Nature imprinted in the 
Mind inits firft Conftitution, becaufe it comes firft to be obferved, and 
affented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, -which has quite a diftin@ Pro- 
vince, begins to exert it felf? And therefore, the coming to the ufe of 
Speech, if it were fuppofed the time, that thefe Maxims are firft affented 
to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the time when Men come 
to the ufe of Reafon) would be as good a Proof that they were innate,as 
to fay they are innate becaufe Men aflent to them, when they come to 
the ufe of Reafon. I agree then.with thefe Men of innate Principles,that 
there is no Knowledge of thefe general and felf-evident Maxims in the 
Mind, till it comes to the Exercife of Reafon: but I deny that the com- 
ing to the ufe of Reafon, is the precife time when they are firft taken no- 
tice of ; and that if it were, that it would prove them innate. All that 
¢an with any Truth be meant by this Propofition, That Men affert ro 
them when they come to the ufe of Reafon, is no more but this, That the 
making of general abftract Jdea's, and the Underftanding of general 
Names, being.a Concomitant of the rational Faculty, and. growing up 
with it, Children commonly get not thofe general /dea’s, nor learn the 
Names that ftand for them, till having fora good while exercifed their 
Reafon about familiar and more particular /deas, they are by their ordi- 
nary Difcourfe and A@tions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational Converfation. If affenting to thefe Maxims, when Men come to 
the ufe of Reafon, can be true in any other Sence, I defire it may be 
 fhewn; or at leaft, how in this, or any other Sence it proves them 

innate. , : | : a 

§. 15. The Senfes at firft let in particular /dea’s, and furnifh the yer 
empty Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with fome 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got tothem. Af- 
terwards the Mind proceeding farther, abftracts them, and by Degrees 
learns the ufe of general Names. By this manner the Mind comes to be 
furnifh'd with Zdea’s and Language, the Materials about which to exer- 
cife its difcurfive Faculty : And the ufe of Reafon becomes daily more vi- 
’ fible, as thefe Materials, that give it Employment, increafe. © But though 
the having of general /dea’s, and the ufe of general Words and Reafon u- 
fually grow together; yet, I fee not, how this any way proves ther in- | 
nate. TheKnowledge of fome Truths,I confefs,is very early in the Mind; 
but in'a way that fhews them not to be innate. For,if we will obferve,we 
fhall find it {till to be about /dea’s, not innate, but acquired : It being a- . 
bout thofe firft, which areimprinted by external Things, with which In- _ 
fants have earlieft to do, and which make the moft frequent Impreffions 
on their Senfes. In dea’s; thus got, the Mind difcovers, That fome a- 
gree, and others differ, probably as foon'as it has any ufe of Memory ; 
as foon as it isable, toretain and receive diftinét Jdea’s : But whether it 
be then, or no, thisis certain, it does fo, long before it has the ufe of 
Words ; or comes to that, which we commonly call the afe of Reafon. 
For a Child knows as certainly, before it can fpeak,the difference between 
the Jdea’s of Sweet and Bitter (4. e. That Sweet is not Bitter) as it 
knows afterwards (when it comes to fpeak) That Worm-wood and Sugar- 

plumbs, are not the fame thing. 


§.16. 


. 
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§.16.AChild knows not that Three andFour are equal toSeven,tillhecomes — 
to be able to count to Seven,and has got the Name and Jdea of Equality and 
then upon the explaining thofe Words,he prefently affents to,or rather pers 
ceives the Truth of that Propofition. But neither does he then readily af 
~ fent, becaufe it is an innate Truth, nor was his Affent wanting, till then, 
becaufe he wanted the @//e of Reafon; but the Truth of it appears to him, 
as foon as he has fetled in his Mind the clear and diftin&t /dea’s, that thefe 
Names ftand for: And then, he knows the Truth of that Propofition, 
upon the fame Grounds, and by the fame means that he knew before, 
That a Rod and Cherry are not the fame thing; and upon the fame © 
Grounds alfo, that he may come to know afterwards, That it is impofible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be, as we fhall more fully fhew heres 
after. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thofe ge- 
neral /dea’s, about which thofe Maxims are; or to know the Significa- 
tion of thofe general Terms that ftand for them ; or to put together in 
his Mind, the /dea’s they ftand for; the later alfowillit be before he comes 
to affent to thofe Maxims, whofe Terms, with the /dea’s they: ftand for, 
being no more innate than thofe of a Cat or a Weeicl, he muft ftay till 
Time and Obfervation have acquainted him ‘withthem ; and then he will 
be ina Capacity, to know the Truth of thefe Maxims, upon the firit Oc- 
cafion, that.fhall make him put together thofe Jdea’s in his Mind, and ob- 
ferve whether they agree or difagree, according as: is exprefled .in thofe 
Propofitions. And therefore it is, Thata Man knows that Eighteen and 
Nineteen,are aqaal toThirty Seven by the fame felf-Evidence,that he knows. 
One and Twoto be equal to Three: Yet, a Child knows that,not fo foon 
asthe other; not for want of the ufe of Reafon; but becaufe the Jdea’s 
the Words Eighteen, Nineteen; and Thirty feven ftand for, are not: fo 
foon got, as thofe, which are fignify’'d by One, Two, and: Three. _ 

§. 17. This Evafion therefore of general Affent,when Men come to theufe 
of Reafon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thofe fup= 
pofed-innate,and otherTruths,that are.afterwards acquired and learnt,Men _ 
have endeavoured to fecure an univerfal Affent to thofe they call Maxims, 
by faying, they are generally affented to, as foon as propofed, and the 
Terms they are propos d in, underftood : Seeing all Men, even Children, 
as foon as they hear and underftand the Terms, affent to thefe Propofi- 
tions, they think it is fufficient to prove them innate. For fince Men 
never fail,after they have once under{tood the Words,to acknowledge them: 
for undoubted Truths, they would inferr, That certainly thefe Propofi- 
tions were firft lodged in the Underftanding, which, without any teach- 
ing,the Mind, at very firft Propofal, immediately clofes with, and affents ° 
to, and after that never doubts again. : 

. §. 18. In Anfwer to this, I demand whether ready gfent, given toa 
Propofition upon firft hearing, and underftanding the Terms, be a cer- 
tain mark of an innate Principle » If it be not, -fuch a general affent is in 
vain urged as a Proof of thems If it-be faid, that it isa mark of innate, 
they muft then allow all fuch Propofitions to he innate, which are gene- 
rally affented to as foon. as heard, whereby they will find themfelves plen- 
tifully ftored with innate Principles. For upon the fame ground (viz.) 
of Alfent at firft hearing and underftanding the Terms, That Men would 
have thofeMaxims pafstor innate,they mutt alfo admit feveralPropofitions 

about Numbers,to be innate,Zhat One and Two are equal to Three,That Two 
and Iwoare equal ro Four,anda multitude of other the like Propofitions in 
‘Numbers,that every Body afients to,at firft hearing,and underftanding the 
Terms mutt have a place amongft thefe innate Axioms.’ Nor is this the 
. C Prerogative 


IO 
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Prerogative of Numbers aforte, and Propofttions made about feveral of 
them : But even natural Philofoptry, and all the other Sciences afford 
on ge which are fare to meet with Affent as foon as they are un- 
derttood. Zhat two Bodies canxet be in the fame place, isa Truth that 
noBody any more fticks at,than at that Maxim,7hat it ws impofible for the 
Same thing to be, and not to be ; That White is not Black, That a Square is 


_ not a Circle, That YeLownefs is not Sweetne{s : Thefe, and a miltion of co 


ther fuch Propofitions, as many at leaft, as we have diftin@ /dea’s, eve- 
ry Man int his Wits, at. firft hearing, and knowing what the Names ftand 
for, muft neceflarily affent to. If then thefe Men will be true to their 
own Rule, and have Affext at firft bearing and enderflanding the Terms, 
to bea mark of inmate, they muft allow, not only as tany innate Propo- 
fitions, as Men have diftin@® /dea’s; but as many as Men can make Pro-« 
pofitions, wherein different Idea's are denied one of another. Since eve- 
ry Propofition, wherein one different /dee is denied of another, will as 
certainly find Affent at firft hearing and underftanding the Terms, as chis 
general one, Z# is smpafible for the fame to be, and not to be; orthat 
which is the foundation of it, and is the eafier uriderftood of the two, 
The fame is not different: By which Account, they will have Legions of 
innate Propofitions of this one fort, without mentioning arty other. Bat 
fince no Propofition can be inmate, unlefs the Zdea’s about which it is, be- 
innate, This will be, to fuppofe all our Jdea’s of Colours, Sounds, Taftes, 
Figures, Sc. innate ; than which there cannot be any thing more oppo- 
fate to Reafon and Experience. Univerfal and ready affent, upon hearing 
and underftanding the Terms, is (I grant) a mark of felf-evidence : but 
felf-evidenice, mag not on innate Impreffions, but on fomething 
elfe (as we thall fhew hereafter) belomgs to feveral Propofitions, whic! 
no Body was yet fo extravagant, as to pretend to be innate. 


§. x9. Nor let it be faid, That thofe more particular felfevident Propo. - 


fitions,whichare affented to at firft hearing,as, Zhat One and Two are equal 
to Three;That Green is not Red,&c.are received as the Confequences of thofe 
more univerfal Propofitions, which are look'd on as innate Principles : 
fincd arty ore, who will but take the Pains to obferve, what pafles in the 
Underftanding, will certainly find, That thefe, and the like lefs general 
Propofitions, are certainly known and firmly aflented to, by thofe, who 
are utterly ignorant of thofe more general Maxims ; and fo, being earlier 
in the Mind than thofe (as they are called) firft Principles, cannot owe 
to themthe Affent, wherewith they are received ae firft hearing. 


§.20. [fit be faid,shat thefe Propofitions, o#2. Two and Two are equal te. 


Foar;Red is wet blue,&cc.are not general Maxims,nar of any great ufe.E an- 
fwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of univerfal affent, upon hear- 
ing and underftanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, whiate- 
ver Propofition can be found, that receives general affent, as foon as 
heard and underftood, that muft be admittedfor an innate Propofition, 
as well asthis Maxim, 7hat it 9 impofible for the fame thing to be, and 


net to be, they being upon this Ground equal. And as to the difference of 


being more general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being in- 
nate; thofe general and abftract Zdea's, being more ftrangers to our firft 
Apprehenfions, than thofe of more particular felf-evident Propofitions ; 
and therefore, ‘tis longer before they are admitted and aflented to by the 
growing Underftanding. And as to the ufefutnefs of thefe magnified Ma- 
xims, that perhaps will not be found fo great as is generally conceived, 
when it comes in its due place to be more fully confidered. 

$21. But we have not yetdore with affenting to Prepofirions at firft hearing 
“ - AaB 
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and underftanding their Terms ; *tis fit we firft take notice,’ That this,in- 
ftead of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary : 
Since it fuppofes, that feveral,who underftand and know other things, are 
ignorant of thefe Principles, till they are propos d to them ; and that orie 
miay be unacquainted with thefe Truths, till he hears them from others. 
For if they were innate, What need they be propos d, in order to gaining 
affent ; when, by being in the Underftanding, by a natural and original 
Impreffion (if there were any fuch) they could not but be known before? 
Or, doth the propofing them, print them clearer inthe Mind than Nature 
did 2 If fo, then the Confequence will be, That a Man knows themi bet- 
ter, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. Whence it 
will follow, That thefe Principles may be made more evident to us by 
~ other’s teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreffion : which will 
illagree with the Opinion of innate Principles,and give but little Authori- 
ty to them; but on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the foundations 
of all our other Knowledge, as they are pretended tobe. This cannotbe 
deny’d, that Men grow firlt acquainted with many of thefe felf-evi- 
dent Truths, upon their being propofed : But itis clear; that whofoever 
does fo, finds in himfelf, That he then begins to know a Propofition, 
which he knew not before ; and which from thenceforth he never quetti- 
ons: not becaufe it was innate; but, becaufe the confideration of the Na- 
ture of the things contained in thofe Words, would not fuffer him tothink 
otherwife, how, or whenfoever he is brought to reflect,on them. 

§.22. If it be faid, The Underftanding hath an implicit Knowledge of 
thefe Principles,but not an-explicit, before this firft hearing,(as they muft, — 
_ who will fay, That they are in-the Underftanding before they are known) 
it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the 
uinderffanding Implicitly ; unlefs it be this, That the Mind is capable of 
underftanding and affenting firmly to fuch Propofitions. And thus all Ma- 
thematical Demonftrations, as wellasfirft Principles, mutt be received as 
native Impreffions on the Mind: which,I fear they will fcarce allow them _ 
to be, whio find it harder to demonftrate a Propofition, than affent to it, 
when demonftrated: And few Mathematicians will be forward: to believe, 
Tiat all the Diagrams they have drawn, were but Copies of thofe innate 
Characters, which Naturehad ingraven upon their Minds. 

§.2 3.There is! fear this farther weaknefsin the foregoing Argument,which 
would perfwade us, That therefore thofe Maxims are to be thought innate, 
which Men admit at firft hearing, becaufe they affent to Propofitions, 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argu- 
mentor Demonftration, but a bare Explication or Underftanding of the 
Terms. Under which, there feems to me to lie this fallacy ; That Men 
are {uppofed not to be taught, nor to /earm any thing de novo; when in 
truth, they are taught and do learn fomething they were ignorant of be- 
fore. For firft it is evident, they have learned the Terms and their Sig- 
nification : neither of which was born with them. But this is not all 
the acquired Knowledgein the cafe: The /dea’s themfelves, about which 
- the Propofition is, are not born with them, no more than their Names, 
but got afterwards, So, that in all Propofitions that are affented to, at 
_ firft hearing the Terms-of the Propofition, their {tanding for fuch Zdea’s , 
_ and the Zdeu’s themfelves that they ftand for, being neither of them in- 
nate, I would fain know what there is remaining in fuch Propofitionsthat 
is innate. For I would gladly have any one name that Propofition, whofe 
~ Terms or /dea’s were either of them innate. We by degrees get Jdea’s 
and Names, and learn their sa aa connection one with another ; 
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and then to Propofitions, made in fuch Terms, whofe fignification we 
have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or Difagreement we can perceive 
in our /dea’s, when put together, is exprefled, we at firft hearing affent ; 
though to other Propofitions, in themfelves as certain and evident, but 


_ which are concerning Jdea’s, not fo foon nor eafily got, we are at the 
. fame time no way capable of affenting. For thougha Child quickly af- 


fent to thisPropofition, Zhat an Apple is not Fire 5 when, by familiar Ac- 
quaintance, he has got the Idea’s of thofe two different things diftinAly 


_ imprinted on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names pple and Fire 


{tand for them: yet, it will be fome years after, perhaps, before the fame 


Child will affent to this Propofition, Zhat it is impofible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be. Becaufe, that though, perhaps, the Words are ~ 


as eafie to be learnt : yet, the fignification of them, being more large, 
comprehenfive, and abftract, than of the Names annexed to thofe fenii- 
ble things, the Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their 
precife meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thofe general /dea’s, they ftand for. Till that be done, you will in 
vain endeavour to make any Child affent to.a Propofition, made up of 
fuch general Terms: But as foon as ever he has got thofe Idea’s,and learn’d 
their Names, he forwardly clofes with the one, as well as the other of the 
forementioned Propofitions; and with both for the fame Reafon ; (viz.) 
becaufe he finds the Zdea’s he has in his Mind, to agree or difagree, ace 
cording as the Words ftanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one of a- 
nother in the Propofition. But if Propofitions be brought to himin Words, 
which ftand for Zdea’s he has not yetin his Mind: to fuch Propofitions, 
however evidently true or falfe in themfelves, he affords neither affent 


nor diffent, but is ignorant. For Words, being but empty founds, any 


farther than they are figns of our Jdea’s, we cannot but aflent to them, 
asthey correfpond to thofe Zdea’s we have, but no farther than that. But 
the fhewing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our 
Minds, and the grounds of feveral degrees of aflent, being the Bufinefs 
of the following Difcourfe, it may fuffice to have only touched on it here, 
as one Reafon, that made me doubt of thofe innate Principles. 


§.24. To conclude this Argument of univerfal Confent, T agree with 


thefe Defenders of innate Principles; That if they-are innare, they muft 
needs have univerfal affent. For that a Truth fhould be innate, and yer 
not affented to, is to me as unintelligible, as fora Man to knowa Truth, 
and be ignorant of it‘at the fame time. But then, by thefe Men’s own 
Confeffion, they cannot be innate; fincethey are not affented to, by 
thofe who underftand not the Terms, nor by a great part of thofe who 
do underftand them, but have yet never heard, nor thought of thofe Pro- 
pofitions ; which I think, is at leaft one half of Mankind. But were the 
Number far lefs, it would be enough to deftroy univerfal affent, and 
thereby fhew thefe Propofitions not to be innate, if Children alone were 

ignorant of them. | 
§. 25. But that I may not be accufed, to argue from the thoughts of In- 
fants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what pafles in 
their Underftandings, before they exprefs it; I fay next, That thefe two 
general Propofitions are not the Truths, that firs# poffefs the Minds of 
Children ; nor are antecedent to all acquired, and adventitious Notions : 
which if they were innate, they muft needs be. Whether we can deter- 
mine it or no, it matters not , there is certainly a time, when Children 
begin to think, and their Words and Actions do affure us, that they do 
fo, When therefore they are capable of Thought, of Knowledge, of Af- 
| fent, 
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fent, can it rationally be fuppofed, they can beignorant of thofe Notions 
that Nature has imprinted, were there any fuch 2 Can it be imagin‘d, 
with any appearance of Reafon, That they perceive the Impreffions from 
things without ; and be at the fame time ignorant of thofe Characters, 


Which Nature it felf has taken care to ftampwithin? Can they receive and 


aifent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of thofe, which are fup- 
pofed woven into the very Principles of their Being, and imprinted theré 
in indelible Characters, to be the Foundation, and Guide of all their ac- 
quired Knowledge, and future Reafonings 2 This would be, to make Na- 
ture take Pains to no Purpofe; Or, at leaft, to write very ill; fince its 
CharaMters could not be read by thofe Eyes, which faw other things very 
well ; and thofe are very ill fuppofed the cleareft parts of Truth, and the 
Foundations of all our Knowledge, whichare not firft known, and with- 
out which, the undoubted Knowledge of feveral other things may be had,. 
The Child certainly knows, that the A/arfe that feeds it, is neither the 
Caz it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; That the Wormfeed 
or Maftard it refufes, is not the pple or Sugar it cries for: this it is cer- 
tainly and undoubtedly affured of : But will any one fay,it is by Virtue of 
this Principle, Zhat it is impofiible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, 
_ that it fo firmly affents to thefe, and other parts of its Knowledge > Or 
that the Child has any Notion or Apprehenfion of that Propofition at an 
Age, wherein yet tis plain, it knows a great many other Truths? He 
that will fay, Children join thefe general abftract Speculations with their 
fucking Bottles, and their Rattles, may,perhaps, with Juftice be thought 
to have more Paffion and Zeal for his Opinion ; but lefs Sincerity and 
Truth, than one of that Age. | a 
_  §. 26. Though therefore there be feveral general Propofitions, that 
meet with conftant and ready affent, as foon as propofed to Men grown 


up, who have attained the ufe of more general and abftra@ /dea’s, and — 
Names ftanding for them: yet they not being to be found in thofe of ten- _ 


der Years, who neverthelefs know other things, they cannot pretend to 
univerfal aflent of intelligent Perfons, and fo by no means can be fuppo- 
fed innate : It being impoffible, that any Truth which is innate (if there 
were any fuch) fhould be unknown, at leaft to any one,who knows any 
thing elfe. Since,if they are innate Truths,they muft be innatethoughts : 
there being nothing a Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. 
Whereby it is evident, if there be any z#nate Truths, they muf? neceffarily 
be the firft of any thought on; the firft that appear there. 

§.27. That the gencral Maxims, we are difcourfing of, are not known 
to Children, Zdeots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already fufhi- 
ciently proved: whereby it is evident, they have not an univerfal affent, 
nor are general Impreffions. But there is this farther Argument in it a- 
gainft their being innate: That thefe Characters, if they were native and 
original Impreffions, /hould appear faireft and cleareft in thofe Perfons, 
in whom yet we find ‘no Foot-fteps of them: And ‘tisin my Opinion, a 
{trong Prefumption, that they are not innate; fince they are leaft known 
to thofe, in whom, if they were innate they muft needs exert themfelves 
with moft Force and Vigour. For Children, Ideots, Savages, and illite- 
rate People, being of all others the leaft corrupted by Cuftom, or bor- 
rowed Opinions ; Learning, and Education, having not caft their native 
thoughts into new Moulds; nor by fuper-inducing foreign and fludied 
Do<trines,canfounded thofe fair Characters Nature had written there; one 
might reafonably imagine, ‘That in their Minds thefe innate Notions 


Should lic open fairly to every ones view, as ’tis certain the thoughts of 
Children 
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Children do. It might very well be expected, that thefe Principles. 


fhould be perfectly known to Naturals ; which being ftamped immediate- 
ly on the Soul (as thefe Men fuppofe) can have rio dependence on the 
Conftitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only confefled difference be- 
tween them and others. One would think, according to thefe Men’s 
Principles, That all the native Beams of Light (were there any fuch) 
fhculd in thofe, who have no Referves, no Arts of Concealment, fhine out 
in their full Luftre,and leave us in no more doubt of their being there,than 
we are of their love of Pleafure, and abhorrence of fain. Lut alas, a- 
moneft Children, /deors, Savages, and the grofly illiterate, what general 
Maxims are to be found ? What univerfal Principles of Knowledge 2 
Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thofe Okjects 
they have had moft to do with,and which have made upon their Senfes the 
frequenteft and ftrongeft Impreffion. A Child knows his Nurfe and his 
Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more advanced Age: 
Anda young ee has, perhaps,his Head fill'd with Love and Hunting, 
according, to the faihion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect thefe abftract Maxims, or 
the Principles of Sciences, will I fear find himfelf miftaken. Such kind of 
general Propofitions, are feldom mentioned inthe Hats of Jndiaxs: much 
lefs are they to be found in the thoughts of Children, or any Impreffions 
of them on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Difcourfes of the Schools, 
and Academies of learned Nations, accuftomed to that fort of Conver(a< 
tion, or Learning, where Difputes are frequent: Thefe Maxims being 


fuited to artificial Argumentation, and ufeful tor Conviction; but not much 


conducing to the difcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge, 
But of their fmall ufe for the improvement of Knowledge, I thall have oce 
cafion to fpeak more at large, 1. 4. c. 7. | 

§. 28. [know not how abfurd this may feem to the Mafters of Demon- 
ftration: And probably, it will hardly down: with any Body at fir(t 
Hearing. I muft therefore beg yowa little to lay by your prejudice, and 
fufpend your cenfure, till you have heard meoutin the fequel of this Dif 
courfe, being very willing to fubmit to better Judgments. And fince | 
impartially fearch after Truth, I fhall not be forry to be ‘convinced, that 
I have been too fond of my own Notions; which I confefs we are al] apt 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads withthem, — 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot fee any ground, to think thefe two 
famed f{peculative Maxims innate: fince they are not univerfally affented 
to; Since theaffent they fo generally find, is no other than what feveral 
Propofitions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them; 
And fince the affent is given them, is produced another way,and comes 
not from natural Infcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the 
following Difcourfe. And if thefe firf? Principles of Knowledgeand Sci- 
ence, are found not.to be innate, no orher fpecularive Maxims can (I {up- 
pole) with Letter Right pretend to be fo. 
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§. r."F thofe fpeculative Maxims, whereof we difcourfed in the fore-go- 
| J ing Chapter, have not an actual univerfal affent frorn all Man- 
kirtd, as we there proved, it is much miore viftble concerning practical 
Principles, that they come fhort of an univerfal Reception: and | think it 
will be hard to inftartce arty one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo 
perteral and ready an affent as, What is, %, or to be fo manifeft a Truth as 
this, Zhat it ts impofible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 
it is evident, Phat they are farther removed from 2 title to be innate; and 
the doubt of their being natrve Impreffions onthe Mind, is ftronger 4- 
gainft thefe moral Principles than the other. Not that it brings their 
Trath at all itt queftion. Fhey are equally true, though rot equally evis 
dent. Thofe fpeculative Maxirzs carry theit own Evidence with them: | 
but moral Principtes requite Reafoning and Difcourfe, and fomeExercife — 
of the Mind, to difcover the Certainty of ther Truth. They lie not 
open as natural Characters ittgravert on the Mind; whieh if any fach 
were, they miuft rteeds be viftble by themfelves, and by their own light 
be certain and known to every Body. But this is rio Derogation to their 
Truth and Certainty, rio more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the — 
Three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones,becaufe it is not 
fo evident as The whole zs bigger thaw a partstior fo apt to be aflented to at 
firft hearing. It may fufftce, that thefe moral Rules are: dapable of De- 
monftration : and therefore it is our own faults, if we come not to a cer. 
tain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorarice wherein many Men are of 
them, and the flownefs of affent wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeft Proofs that they are not mnate, and fuch as offer themfelves to 
their view without fearching. - —. 
 §. 2. Whether there be fuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do 
, Lappeal toany, who have beert but moderately converfant in the 
Hitory of Matikind, and look’d abroad beyond the Smioak of their own 
Chimneys. Whereis that practical Truth, that is untverfally ‘received 
withoutdoubt or queftion, as it maft be if innate? Fuffice,and keeping of 


' Contracts, is, that which moff Men feem te agree in. This isa Principle, 


which is thought to extend it felf to the Dens of Thieves, and ehe Troops 
of Robbers; and they who havegone fartheft towards the putting off of 
Humanity it felf, keep Fatthand Rules of Juftice one with another. [I 
grant that Outlaws themfelves do this one arnongft another: but ’tis,with- 
out receiving thefe asthe innateLawsof Nature. They practice chem as 
Rules of convenience within ther own Communities : : But it is impofti- 
ble to conceive,that he imbraces Juftice asa practical Principle, who acts 
fairly with his Fellow-High-way-men,and at the fame time plunders or 
kills the next honeft Mart he meets with. Juftice and Truth ere the com- 
mon ties of Society; and therefore, even Outlaws and Villains, who 
break with all ttre World befides, mruft keep Faith and Rules of Equity a- 
mongft themfelves, or elfe they cannot liold together. But will any one 
fay, Thatthofe that live by Fraud and Rapine, have innate Principles of: 

Truth and Juftice, which they allow and affent to 2 
). 3.. Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacit affent of their Minds a- — 
grees to what their Prattice contraditls. Yanfwer, Firf?, 1 have a 
7 | thought 
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thought the Actions of Men the beft Interpreters of their thoughts. But 
fince it is certain, that moft Men’s Practice, and fome Men's open Pro- 
feffions, have either queftionéd ot denied thefe Principles, it is impoffible 
to eftablifh an univerfal confenr (though we fhould look for it only a- 
mongft grown Men) without which, it is impoffible to conclude them 
innate. Secondly, "Tis very ftrange and unreafonable, to fuppofe innate 
practical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. - PraCtical 
Principles, derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muft pro- 
duce Conformity of Action, not barely {peculative affent to their truth, 
or elfe they are in vain deftinguifhd from {peculative Maxims. Nature,I 
confefs, has put into Man a defire of Happinefs, and an averfion to Mife- 
ry: Thefe indeed areinnate practical Principles, which (as practical Prin- 
ciples ought) do continue conftantly, to operate and influence all our 
AQions, without ceafing : Thefe may be obferved in all Perfons and all 
Ages, fteady and univerfal ; but thefe are Inclinations of the Will and 
Appetite, not Impreffions and Characters on the Underftanding. I deny 
not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 
and that, from the very firft inftances of fenfe and perception, there are 

- fome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; fome 
things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But this makes no- 
thing for innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles 
of Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreffions on the 
Underftanding, are fo far from being confirmed hereby, that this is an 
Argument againft them; fince if there weré certain. Characters, imprinted 
by Nature on the Underftanding, ‘as the Principles of Knowledge, we 
eould not but perceive them conftantly operate in us, and influence our. 
Knowledge, as, we do thofe others on the Will and Appetite; which ne- 
ver , ceafe to be the conftant Spring and Motives of all our Actions, to 
which,. we perpetually feel them ftrongly impelling us. _ 

-§. 4. Another Reafon that makes me doubt of any innate practical Prin- 
ciples, ‘is, That I think, there cannot any one moral Rule be propos’d,where- 
of a Man may not juftly demand a Reafon: which would be perfeétly ridi- 
culous andabfurd, if they were innate, or fo much as felf-evident; which 
every ianate Principle muft needs be, and not need any Proof to afcertain 
its Truth, nor want any Reafon to gain it Approbation. He would be. 
thought, void of common Senfe, who asked on the one fide, or on theo- 
ther fide went about to give a Reafon, Why it ts impofible for the fame 
thing to ke, and not to be. It carries its own Light and Evidence with it, 
and needs no other-Proof: He that underftands the Terms, affents to it. 
for its own fake, or elfe nothing will ever be able to prevail with: him to 
doit. But fhould that moft unfhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all focial Virtue, That one fhould do as he would be done unto, be.pro-. 
pos’d to one, who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to under- 
{land its meaning ; Might he not without any abfurdity ask a Reafon, 
why ? And were not he that propos’d it,bound to make out the Truth and 
Reafonablenefs of it to him 2 Which plainly thews it not to be innate ; 
for if it were, it could neither want nor receive any Proof: but muft needs 
(at leaft, as foon as heard and underftood) be received and affented to, as 
an unqueftionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of: So 
that the truth of all thefe moral Rules, plainly depends upon fome other 
antecedent to them, and from which they muft be deduced, which 
could not be, if either they were innate, or fo much as felf-e- 


videntR 
§. 5. That 
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§. 5. That Men fhould keep their Gompadts, is certainly a great and 
undeniable Rulein Morality: But yet,ifa Chriftian, who has the view of 
Happinefs and Mifery in another Life, beasked why a Man mutt keep his 
Word, he will g/ve this as a Reafon: Becaufe God, who has the Power 
of eternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hodd//? be ‘asked 
why; he will anfwer: Becaufe the Publick requires it, and the Zevsathan 
will punifh you, if youdo not. Andifoneofthe old Heathen Philofo- 
phers had been asked, he would have anfwered : Becaufe it was difhoneft, 
below the Dignity of a Man, and oppofite to Vertue, the higheft Perfe- 
ction of humane Nature. | 

§. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions, concerning 
Moral Rules, which are to be found amongft Men, according to the dif 
ferent forts of Happinefs, they have a Profpect of, or propofe to them- 
felves : Which could not be, if practical Principles were innate, and im- 
printed in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. I grant the ex- 
-ittence of God, is fo many ways manifeft, and the Obedience we owe him, 
fo congruous to the Light of Reafon, that a great part of Mankind give ~ 
Teftimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think it muft be allowed, That 
feveral Moral Rules, may receive, from Mankind,a very general Appro- 
bation, without cither knowing, or admitting the true ground of Mora- 
lity ; which can only be the Law of a God, who fees Men in the dark, 
and has Power enough to punith the proudeft Offender. ForGod,having, 
by an infeparable connection, joined Vertue and publick Happinefs toge- 
ther ; and made the Practice thereof, neceflary tothe prefervation of Soe . 
ciety, and vifibly Jenefcial to all, with whom the vertuous Man has to 
do ; it ismo wonder, that every one fhould, not only allow, but recom- 
mend, and magnifie thofe Rules to others, from whofe obfervance of them, 
he is fure to reap Advantage to himfelf. He may, out of Intereft, as well 
as Conviction, cry.up that for Sacred ; which if once trampled .on, and 
prophaned, he himfelf cannot be fafe nor fecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation, which thefe Rules evi- 
dently have ; yet it fhews, that the outward acknowledgment Men pay 
tothem in their Words, proves not that they are innate Principles: Nay, 
it proves not fo much, as, that Men aflent to them inwardly in their own 
Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their own Pra@tice: Since we find that 
felf-Intereft and the Conveniences of this Life, make many Men own an 
outward Profeffion and Approbation of them, whofe A<tions fufficiently 
prove, that they very little confider the Law-giver, that prefcribed thefe 
Rules; nor,the Hell he has ordain’d for the Punifhment of thofe that tranf- 
grefs them. | : 

§.7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to the 
Profeffions of moft Zen, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of 
their Thoughts ; we thall find, that they have #o fuch internal Veneration 
for thefe Rules, nor fo full a. Perfwafton of their Certainty and Obligation. | 
The great Principle of Morality, Zo do as one would be done to, is more 
commended, than practifed. But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a grea- 
ter Vice, than to.teach others, That it is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 
would be thought Madnefs, and contrary to that Intereft Men facrifice to, 
when they break itthemfelves. Perhaps Confcience will be urged as check~ 
ing us for fuch Breaches, and fo the internal Obligationand Eftablifhment 
of the Rule be preferved. __ 

§.8. To which,I anfwer, Chat I doubt not,but without being written on 
their Hearts, many Men, may, by the fame way that they come to the 
Knowledge of other things, come to affent to feveral Moral Rules, 7 
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be convinced of their Obligation. Orhers alfo may come to be of the fame 
Mind, from their Education, Company, and Cuftoms of their Country ; 
which Perfiafion however got, will ferve to fet Con[cience on work, which 
is nothing elfe, but our own Opinion of our own Actions. And if Con- 
{cience be a Proof of innate Principles, contraries may be innate Princi- - 
ples: Since fome Men, with the fame bent of Confcience, profecute what 
others avoid. 
§. 9, But I cannot fee howany Men, fhould ever tranfgrefs thofe Aforal 
Rules, with Confidence, and Serenity, were they innate, and f{tamped upon 
their Minds. View but an Army at the facking of a Town, and {ee what 
Obfervations, or Senfe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Contci- 
ence, for all the Outrages they do. Robderies, Murders, Rapes, arethe 
Sports of Men fet at Liberty from Punifhment and Cenfure. Have there 
not been whole Nations, and thofe of the moft civilized People, amongft 
whom, the expofing their Children, and leaving them in the Ficlds, to pe- 
rifh by Want,or wild Beafts, has been the Practice, as little condemned 
or {crupled, as the begetting them 2 Do they not ftill, in fome Coun- 
tries, put chem into the fame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in 
Child-birth ; Or difpatch them, if pretended Aftrologer declares them 
to have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places, where at a certain 
Age, they kill, or expofe their Parents without any remorfe at all> Ina 
Part of 4a, the Sick, when their Cafe comes to be thought defperate, 
are carried out and laid on the Earth, before they are dead, and left there, 
(2) Gruber 4-expofed to Wind and Weather,to perifh without Affiftance or Pity. («) It 
pud Thevenot, is familiar among{t the AZezzrelians, a People profeffing Chriftianity, to 
a) Lambert, bury their Children alive without fcruple. () There are Places where 
apud Theve- they eat their own Children. (y) The Caribes were wont to geld their 
not, p33. Children, on purpofe tofat and eat them. (¢) And Garcilaffo de Ja Vega 
(y) Votilus ae : : et ene 
NilOrigine c.tells us ofa People in Peru, which were wont to fat and eat their Chil- 
18.19. dren they got on their female Captives, which they kept as Concubines 
Cr ae Mart. for that Purpofe. (¢) The Virtues, whereby the Zoaoupinambas believed 
(¢) Hes des In- they merited Paradife, were, Revenge, and eating abundance of their E- 
OL r12-nemies. (¢) They have not fo much as a Name for God, Lery pag.216. 
6) Lery, 16 ng Acknowledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worfhip, pag. 231. 
The Saints, who are canonizd amongft the Zurks, lead Lives, which one 
cannot with Modefty relate. A remarkable Paffage to this Purpofe, out 
of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book, not every Day to be met 
with, I fhall fet down at large, in the Language it is publifhed in. Zé 
( fc. prope Belbes in Agy a} vidimus fantium unum Sarecenicum inter ae ° 
- renarum cumulos,ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum fedentem. Mos eSt, 
ut didicimus Mahometittis,wt eos, qué amentes fine ratione Junt,pro fantlis 
colant &S venerenturInfuperSeos quicumdiuvitam egerist inquinatifimam, 
voluntariam demum penitentiam & paupertatem, fanclitate venerandos dee 
putant. Fjufmodi vero genus hominum libertatem quandam effranems habent, 
domos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi<§ quod majus eft,concumbendi ; 
ex quo concubitu, fi proles fecuta fuerit, faucla fimiliter habetur. Hits ergo 
bominibus,dum vivunt,magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis vero vel templa 
vel monumentaextruunt amplifiima,eofq;contingere ac fepelire maxime fortue 
ne ducunt loco. Audivimus bac dilla  dicenda per interpretem a Macrelo 
noftro. Infuper fantium illam,quem eo loci vidimus, publicitus apprimé com- 
mendari, eum effe LHominem fantlum,dtvinum ac integritate pracipuum;eo 
quod, nec faminarum unquam effet nec puerorum, fed taxtummodo afel/a- 
rum concubitor atque mularum, Peregr, Baumgarten, |.2.c.1. p.73. Where 
then are thofe innate Principles, of Juftice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, 
| Chaftity ? 
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Chaftity ? Or, where is that univerfal Confent, that affures us there are 
fuch inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Fafhion has made them ho- 
nourable, are committed without remorfe of Con{cience : Nay, in many 
Places, Innocence in this Cafe is thegreateft Ignominy. And if we will 
look abroad, to take a view of Men, as they are, we fhall find, that they 
have a remorfe,in one Place, for doing or omitting that,which others, in 
another Place, think they merit by. : : - 
§. ro. He'that will carefully perufe the Hiftory of Mankind, and look 
abroad into.the feveral Tribes of Men, and with indifferency furvey their 
Adtions, will-be able to fatisfie himfelf, That there is fcarce that Principle 
of Morality to be named, or Rule of Vertue to be thought on (thofe only 
excepted, that are abfolutely neceflary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are neglected betwixt diftin@ Societies) which is not,fome- 
where or other, /lighted and condemned by the general Fathion of whole 
Societies ofMen, governed by practical Opinions,and Rules of living quite . 
oppofite to others. | . 3 
§. rz. Here, perhaps, ‘twill be objected,that it is no Argument, that the 
Rule is not known, becaufe itis broken. 1 grant the Objection good,where 
Men, thoughthey ine ho. yet difown not the Law; where fear of 
Shame, Cenfure,or Punifhment, ‘carries the Mark of fome awe it has up- 
onthem. But it is impoflibleto conceive, that a whole Nation of Men 
fhould all puddickly reject and renounce, what every one of them, certainly. 
and infallibly, knew to bea Law: For fo they muft, who have it natu- 
rally imprinted ontheir Minds. “Tis poffible, Men may fometimes.own 
Reles of Morality, which,in their privaté Thoughts, they do not believe 
to be true, only to keep themfelves in Reputation, and: Efteem amonott 
thofe, whoare perfwaded of their Obligation. But ‘tis not to be imagin'd, 
That a whole Society of Men, fhould, publickly and profeffedly,difown, 
and caft off a Rule, which they could not,in their own Minds, but be in- 
fallibly certain, wasa Law; nor be ignorant, That all Men, they fhould 
have to do with, knew it to be fuch: And therefore muft every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to 
one, whg profefles himfelf void of Humanity ; andone, who confound- 
ing the khown and natural meafures of Right and Wrong, carinot but be 
look’d on, as the profefled Enemy of their Peace and Happinefs. What- 
ever practical Principle is innate, cangot but be known to every one, to 
be juit and good. It is therefore little lefs than a contradidtion, to fup- 
pofe, That whole Nations of Men fhould both in their Profeffions, and 
Practice unanimoufly and univerfally give the Lye to, what, by the moft . 
invincible Evidence, every. one of them knew to be true, right,and good.. 
This is enough tofatisfie us, That no practical Rule, which is any where 
univerfally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranfgrefled, 
can be fuppofed innate. But I have fomething farther to add, in Anfwer ’ 
to this Objection. | as | . 
§.12. The breaking of a Rule, fay you, is'ino Argument, that it is un- 
known. [| grant it: But the generally aZowed breach of it any where, I 
fay, a Proof, that it us not innate. ForExample,Let us take any of thefe 
Rules ; which being the moft obvious dedudtions of Humane Reafon,and 
_ conformable to the natural Inclination of the greateft part of Men, fewett 
_ People have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconfideration to doubt of 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted; none, I think, can have 
a fairer Pretence to beinnate, than this; Parents preferve and cherifh your 
Children. When therefore you fay, That this is an innate Rule, What do 
you mean? Either, that it is an innate Principle; which upon all Oc- 
| D2 cafions, 
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cafions, excites and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elfe, that it is a 
Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know, and aflent to. But in neither of thefe Sences is it innate. 
Firft, That it is not a Principle; which influences all Mens Acticns, is, 
what I have proved by the Examples before cited: Nor need we feek fo 
far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inftances of fuch as neglect, abufe, nay 
and deftroy their Children ; or look on it only as the more than Bruta- 
lity of fome favage and barbarous Nations, when we rememter, that it 
was a familiar, and uncondemned Practice amongft the Greeks and Romans, 
to expofe,without pity or remorfe,their innocent Infants. Secondly That 
it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, is alfo falfe. For, Parents 
preferve your Children, is fo far from an innate Truth, that it is no Truth 


at all; it being aCommand, and nota Propofition, and fo not capable of 


Truth or Falfhood. To make it capable of being affented to as true, it 


. muft be reduced to fome fuch Propofition as this: /¢ és the Dury of Pa- 


rents to preferve their Children. But what Duty ts, cannot be underftood 
without a Law; nor a Law be known, or fuppofed without a Law-maker, 
or without Reward and Punifhment: So that it is impoffible, that this, 
or any other practical Principle fhould be innate; 4. ¢. be imprinted on 
the Mind asa Duty, without fappofing the fdea’s of God, of Law, of 
Obligation, of Punifhment, ofa Life after this, innate. For that Punith, 
ment follows not,in this Life, the breach of this Rule; and confequently, 
that it has not the Force of a Law in Countfies, where the generally al. 
low d Practice runs counter.to it, is in it felf evident. But thefe Jdéa’s 
(which muft beall of them innate, if. any thing asa Duty.be {0) are 
far from being innate, that ‘tis dor every {tudious or thinking Man, much 
lefs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and dis 
{tinet: And that one of them, which of all others feems moft likely ro 
be innate, is not fo, ({ mean the Zdea of God) I think, in the next Chas 
pter,will appear very evident to any confidering Man. | . 

§. 13. From what has been faid, I think wemay fafely conclude, That; 
whatever prattical Rule is,in any Place, gener ahy, and with ahowance,broken; 
cannot be fuppofed énxate, it being impoflible, that Men fhould, withour 
Shame or Fear, confidently and ferenely break a Rule, which they could 
not but. evidently know, that God had fet up, and would certainly pu. 
nifh thebreach of (which they mutt if it were innate) to a degree to make 
it a very ill Bargain to the Tranfgreffor. Without fuch a Knowledge ag 
this, a Man can never becertain, that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance 
or Doubt of the Law ; hopes to efcape the Knowledge or Power of the - 
Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a prefent Appetite: 
But let any one fee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tran{greffi- 
on, a Fire ready to punith it; a Pleafure tempting, and che Hand of the 
Almighty vifibly held up, and prepared to take Vengeance (for this muft 
be the Cafe, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then tell 
me, whether it be poffible, for People, with fuch a Profpe@, fuch a cer- 
tain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and without fcruple, to offend again 
a Law, which they carry about them in indelible Characters, and that 
ftares them in the Face, whilft they are breaking it 2 Whether Men, at 
the fame time that they feel in themfelves the imprinted Edi@s of an 
Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with aflurance and gaity, fight and trame 
ple under Foot his moft facred Injunctions ? And laftly, Whether it be 
poffible, that whilft a Man thus openly bids defiance to this innate Law, 
and fupreme Law-giver, all the by-ftanders; yea even the Governors and 
Rulers of the People, full of the fame Senfe, both of the Law and Law- 

‘ ee maker, 
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maker, fhould filently connive, without teftifying their diflike, or laying 
the leaft blame on it ? Principles of Actions indeed there are lodged in 
Mens Appetites , but thefe are fo far from being innate Moral Principles, 
that if they were left to their full {wing , they would carry Men to the 
overturning of all Morality. Moral Laws are fet as a curb and reftraint 
to thefe exorbitant Defires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Punifhments, that will over-balance the fatisfaction any one thal! pros 


of pofitive Revelation. © ne =: 
¢ 14. The difference there is amongft Men in their practical Principles, 
is fo evident, that,I think,I need fay no more toevince,thatit will be impoft- 
fible to find any innate Moral Rules, by this mark of general affent: And ‘tis 
enough to make one fufpect, that the fuppofition of fuch innate Principles, 
isbut an Opinion taken up at pleafyre ; fince thofe who talk{o confidently 
of them, arefo {paring to tefl us, which he are. This might. with Juttice 
be expected from thofe Men, who 7 tefs upon this Opinion : and it 
gives occafion to diftruft either their Knowledge or Charity, who decla- 
ring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men, the foundations of 
Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are yet fo little favourable to the 
Information of their Neighbours, or the Quiet of Mankind, ‘4s not to 
point out to them, which they are, in the variety Men are diftracted 
with. But in truth, were there any fuch innate Principles, there would 
be no need to teach them. Did Men find fuch innate Propofitions ftam- 
ped on gheir Minds, they would tafily be able:to diftinguifh them from 
other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced from them ; 
and there would be nothing more eafie, than to know what, and how ma 
ny they were. There could be no moredoubt about their nurttber, than 
thereis about the number of our Fingers ; and ’tis like then, every Syftem 
would beready to give themusby tale. But fince ho body, that I know, 
has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of then, they cannot blame thofe 
who doubt of thefe innate Principles ; fince even they who require Men 
to believe,that there are fuch innate Propofitions, dé not tell us what they 
are. "Tis eafie to forefte, that if diffetent Men of different Sects fhould 
gc about to give us a Lift of thofeinnate practical Principles, they would 
fet down only fuch as fuited their diftinét Hypothefes, and were fit to 
fupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or Churches: A plain evi- 
dence, that there are no fuch innate Truths. Nay, a great part of Men = 
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fo far from finding any fuch innate Moral Principles in themfelves, that 
by denying freedom to Mankind; and thereby making Menno other than 
Machins, they take away not only innate, but all Moral Rules what- 
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_-foever, and leave nota poffibility to believe any fuch, to thofe who can- 


hot conceive, how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free 
Agent: And upon that ground, they muft neceflarily reject all Principles 
f Vertue, who cannot pat Morality and Mechanifm together ; which are 
not very eafie to be reconciled, or made confiftent. | 
§. 15. When I had writ this, being informed, that my Lord Herbert had 

in his Books de Veritate, affigned thefe innate Principles, [ prefently con- 
fulted him , hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, fomething that 
might fatisfie me in this point, and put an end to my Enquiry. in his 
Chapter de Inftindlu naturali, p.76. edit.1656. 1 met with thefe fix Marks 
of his notitia Communes, 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univer falitas. 
4. Certitudo, 5. Necefitas,1.e. as he explains it, factunt ad hominis con- 
Jervationem. 6. Modus conformationis, i.e. Affenfus nulla. interpofira 
mora. And at the latter end of his little Treatife, De Religione Laici, he 
fay this of thefe innate Principles: deo ut non uniufcujufvis Religions 
confinio arclentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipfa mente ca 
litus defcripta nullifque tradétionibus, Foie Scriptis, frve non fcriptis, obno- 
xie,p.3. And veritates nostra Catholica, qua tanquam indubia Dei effata 
in foro interior defcripta. ‘Thus having given the marks of the innate 
Principles or common Notions, and afferted their being imprinted on 
the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds at laft to fet them 
down ; and they are thefe: 1. Effe aliquod fupremum numen. 2. Numen 


' illud coli debere. 3- Virtutem cum pietate conjunttam optimam effe rati- 
_ onemculths divini. 4. Refcipifcendum effe a peccatis. 5. Dari premium 


vel penam poft banc vitam tranfattam. Thefe, though I allow them to — 
beclear Truths, and fuch as, ifrightly explained, a rational Creature can 
hardly avoid giving his affent to: yet I think he is far from proving 
them innate Imprefkions ix Foro interior: defcripte. For] mutt take leave 
to obferve, 

§.16. Firft, That thefe Five Propofitionsare either all, or morethan all, 
thofe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of God , if it 
were reafonable to believe any at allto be fo written.Since-there are other 
Propofitions, which even by his own Rules, have as juft a pretence to 
fuch an Original, and may be as well admitted for innate Principles, as, 
at leaft, fome of thefe Five he enumerates, vz. Doas thou wouldft be done 
unto; And, perhaps, fome hundreds of others, when well confidered. 

§. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of his 
Five Propofitions,véz.his Firft,Second,and Third Marks, agree perfeatly to 
neither of them ; and the Firft, Second, Third, Foarth, and Sixth Marks, 
agree but ill to his Third,Fourth, and Fifth Propofitions. For befides that, 
we ere aflured from Hiftory,of many Men, nay, whole Nations who doubt 
or disbelieve fome or all of them , I cannot fee how the Third, viz. That 
Vertue joined with Piety, is the beft Worfbip of God,can be an innate Prin- 
ciple, when the name,or found Vertue, is fo hard to be underftood ; liable 
to fomuch uncertainty in its fignification ; and the thing it ftands for, fo 
much contended about, and difficult tobeknown. And therefore this can 
be but a very uncertain Rule of Humane Practice, and: ferve but very 
little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very unfit to be afligned 
as an innate practical principle. 


§. 18. 
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§. 18. For let us confider this Propofition as to its meaning, (for it is 
the fence, and not found, that is and muft be the Principle or common 
Notion) viz. Vertue is the beft Worfbip of God + i.e. is moft acceptable to 
him; which,if Vertue be taken, as moft commonly it is, for thofe Actions, 
which according to the different Opinions of {evera] Countries, are ac- 


" counted ‘laudable, will be a Propofition fo far from being certain, that it 


will not be true. If Vertue be taken for ACtions conformable to God's 
Will, or to the Rule prefcribed by God, which is the true and only méa- 
fure of Vertue s then this Propofition, That Vertue is the be/f Warfhip of 
God, willbe moft true and certain, but of very little ufe in humane Life: 
fince it will amount to no more but this, viz. Zhat God is pleafed with the 
doing of what he Commands; whicha Man may certainly know to be rrue, 
without knowing what it is that God doth command; and {0 be as tar 
from any Rule or Principle of his ACtions, as he was before: Ard | think 
very few will takea Propofition which amounts to no morethan this, vez, 
That God is pleafed with the domg of what he himfelf commands, for 
an innate Moral principle writ on the Minds of all Men, (however true 
and certain it may be) fince it teaches fo little. Whofoever does fo, will 
have reafon to think hundreds of Propofitions,innate Principles, fince there 
are many who have as good a title as this to be received for fuch, which 
no body yet ever put into that rank of innate Principles, . 

§.19. Nor is the Fourth Propofition (viz.) Men muj? repent of their 


Sins, much more inftrudiive, till what thofe AGtions are, that are meant 


by Sins, be fet down. Fortheword Peccata, or Sins, being put, as ie 
ufually is, to fignifie in general ill Ations, that will draw on punifhment 
upon the Doers ; What great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell 
us we fhould beforry, and ceafe to do that which will bring mifchief up: 
on us, without knowing what thofe particular A@ions are, that willdo 
fo? Indeed, this is a very true Propofition, and fit to be inculcated on, 
and received by thofe,who are fupofed,to have been taught, what Adti- 
ons inal! kinds are fi; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined 
to be innate Principles; nor to be of any ufe, if they were innate, unlefs 
the particular meafures and bounds of all Vertues and V Ices, were en- 
graven in Mens Minds, and were innate Principles alfo, which I think is 
very much to bedoubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will {carce feem 
poffible, that God fhould engrave Principles in Mens minds, in words of 
uncertain fignification, fuchas are Vertues and Sins ; which amongtt dif. 
ferent Men, ftand for different things: Nay, it cannot be fivosiel to be 


in words atall, (which being in moft of thefe Principles very general 


names ) cannot be underftood, but by knowing the particulars compre- 
hended under them. And in the practical inftances, the meafures muft 
be taken fromthe knowledge of the Actions themfelves , and the Rules 
of them abftra%ted from words, and antecedent to the knowledgeof Names; 


_ which Rules a Man muft know , what Language foever he chance to - 


Jearn, whether Englifhor Japan, or if he fhould learn no Language at 
all, or never should underftand the ufe of Words, as happens in the cafe 
of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it hall be made out . that Men ig- 
norant of Words, or untaught by the Laws and Cuftoms of their Coun- 
try , thac itis part of the Worlhip of God, Not to kill another Man ; 
Not to know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to 
expofe their Children; Not to take from another what is his, though we 
want it our felves, but on the contrary, relieve and fupply his wants : 
And whenever we have done the contrary, we ought to repent, beforry, 
and refolve to do fono more. When, [ fay, all men thall be proved — 
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ally to know, and allow all thefe and a thoufand other fuch Rules, all 
which come under thefe two general words made ufe of above, viz. Vire 
tutes (5 Peccata, Vertues and Sins, there will be more reafon for ad- 
mitting thefe, and the like, for common Notions , and practical Prin- 
ciples : yet after all, univerfal Confent ( were there any in Moral Prin- 
ciples ) to Truths, the knowledge whereof might be attained other- 
wife, would fcarce prove them to be innate; which is all I contend 


7 


: for. : . | 
§.20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, 


but not very material Anfwer, (viz.) That the ianate Principles of Mora- 


lity, may, by Education, and Cuftom, andthe general Opinion of thofe a- 
mongft whom we converfe, be darkened, and at laft quite worn out of the 
Minds of Men. Which affertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the 
Argument of univerfal Confent, by which this Opinion of innate Prin- 
ciples is endeavoured to be proved: unlefs thofe men will think it rea- 
fonable, that their own private Perfwafions, or that of their Party, fhould 
pafs for univerfal Confent; a thing not unfrequently done , when men 
prefuming themfelves to be the only Mafters of right Reafon, caft by the 
Votcs and Opinions of the reft of Mankind, as not worthy the reckon- 
ing. And then their Argument ftands thus: The Principles which al] 


mankind allow for true, are innate ;thofe that men of right Reafon admit, 


are the Principles allowed by all mankind; we and thofe of our mind, are 
men of right Reafon; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are innate ; 
which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a fhort cut to Infallibility, 
For otherwife it will be very hard to underftand, how there be fome Prin- 
ciples which all men do acknowledge, and agree in; and yet there are 
none of thofe Priuciples which are not by depraved Cuftom and ill Educa- 
tion blotted out of the minds of many men : Which is to fay, That all men 
admit,but yet many men do deny,and diffent from them. And indeed the 
fuppofition of fuch firft Principles, wile ferve.us to very little purpofe ; 
and we fhall beas much at a lofs with, as without them, if they may by 
any humane Power, fuch as is the Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of 
our Companions , be altered or loft in us ; and notwithftanding all this 
boat of firft Principles, and innate Light, we fhall be as much in the 
dark and uncertainty, as if there were no fuch thing atall.. It being all 
one to havenoRule, and onethat will warp any way ; or amongtt va- 
rious and contrary Rules, not to know which is the right. But concer- 
ning innate Principles, I defire thefe men to fay, whether they can, or 
cannot, by Education and Cuftom, be blurr’d and blotted out: If they 
cannot, we muft find them ir all Mankind alike, and they mutt be clear 
in every body: And ifthey may fuffer variation from adventitious Noti- 
ons, we muft then find them cleareft and moft perfpicuous, neareft the 
Fountain in Children and illiterate People, who. have received leaft im- 
preffion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which fide they pleafe, 
they will certainly find it inconfiftent with vifible matter of fa@, and dai- 
ly obfervation. | 
§.21. Teafily grant, thatthere are great numbers of Opinions, which, by 
men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are received and 


embraced as firft and unqueftionable Principles ; many whereof, both for - 


_ their abfurdity, as well as oppofitions one to another, ## % impofrble 
fhould be true. But yet all thofe Propofitions, how remote foever trom 
Reafon, are fo facred fomewhere or other, that Men,even of good Under 
ftanding in other matters , will fooner part with their Lives, and what- 
ever is dceareft tothcm , than fuffer themfelves to doubt, or others to 
guettion, the truth of them. §.22, 
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§.22. This, however ftrange it may feem, is that which every days 
-Experierice confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we 
confider the wzys, and fteps dy whith it is brought about ; and how really 
it may come to pafs, that Doéfrines, that have been derived from no bet- 
ter original, than the Superftition of a Nurfe, or the Authority of an old 
Woman, may, by length of time, and confent of Neighbours, grow up to 
the dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality. For fuch,who are care- 
ful (as they call it) to principle Children well, (and few thete be who 
have not a fet of thofe Principles for them, which they believe in) inftill 
into the tinwary, and, ds yet, unprejudiced Underftanding, (for white Pa- 
per receives any Characters) thofe Doétrines they would have them ree 
tain and profefs. Thefé being taugtit them as foon as they hate any ap- 
prehenfion ; and ftill as they grow up, confirmed to them, either. by the 
open Profeffioa, or facit Confent, of all they have to do with.; or at leaft 
by thofe,of whofe Wifdom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, 
who never fuffer thofe Propofitions to be otherwife mentioned, but as the 
Bafis and Foundatiorf, on which they build either their Religion or Man- 
ners, come by thefe means to have the Reputation of unqueftionable, felf- 


- evident, and innate Truths. _ > 


§. 23. To which we may add, That when Mea, fo inftruéted, are grown 
up, and reflect ot their own Minds, they cannot find any thing more an: 
cient there, than thofe Opinions which were taught them, before their 
Memory began to keep a Regifter of their Actions, or ‘date the time 
when any new thing appeared to them; and therefore make no fcruple to 
conclude, That thofe Propofitions, of whofe knowledge they can find in them= 
Selves no original, were certainly the imprefs of God and Natare,upon their 
Minds ; and not _ them by any one elfe. Thefe they entertain and 
fubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Veneration ; not: becaufé 
it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are:not fo taught, but bes 
canfe,having beenalways fo educated, and having no remembrance of the 
beginning of this Refpe&, they think itis natural = = 

This will appear very likely, and almoft unavoidable to come to 
pafs, if we confider the Nature of Mankind, and.the Conftitution of Hu- 
mance Affairs: Wherein mof? Men cannot live, without employing their time 
in the daily Labours of their Callings ; nor be at quiet in their Minds, 
without fome Foundations or Principles to reft their Thoughts on, ‘There is 
fcarce any one {fo floating and fuperficial in his Underftanding, that hath 
not fome reverenced Propofitions, which are to him the Principles on | 
which he bottoms his Reafonings ; and by which he judgeth of Truth 
and Falfhood, Right and Wrong ; which fome, wanting skill and leifure, 
and others the inclination , and fome being taught, They ought not to 
examine ; there are few to be found, who are not expofed by their Igne- 
ance, Lazinefs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon traf. 

§. 25. Thisis evidently the cafe of all Children and young Folk; and 
Cuttom, a greater power than. Nature, feldom failing to make them wor- 
fhip for Divine, what fhe hath inured them to bow their Minds, and fub- 
mit their Underftandings to; it isno wonder, that grown Mer, either 
perplexed in the neceflary affairs of Life, or hot in the purfuit of Plea- 
fures, fhould xor-ferioufly fic down to examine their own Tenets 3. efpe- 
cially when one of their Principles is,. That Principles ought not to be 
queftioned. And had Men leifure, parts, and will, Who is there almoft 
that dares tofhake the foundations of all his paft Thoughts and Actions, 
and endure to bring upon himfelf, the fhame of having been a long time 
wholly in miftake and error? Who is there hardy enough to apes 
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with the reproach, which is every where prepared for thofe, who dare 
venture to diene from the received Opitiions of their Country or Party > 

And where is the man to be found, that can patiently prepare himfelf 
+o bear the name of Whimfical, Sceptical, or Atheift, which he is fure to 

meet with, who does in the leaft {cruple any of the common Opinions ? 

And he will be much more afraid to. queffion thofe Principles, when he 

fhall think them, as moft men do, the Standards fet up by God in his 

Mind, to be the Rule and Touchftone ofall other Opinions. And what 

ican hinder him from thinking them facred, when he finds them the 

carliet of all his own Thonghts, and the moft reverenced by o 

thers ? : 

§. 26. It is cafte to imagine, How by thefe méans it cores to pafs, that 
Men worthip the Idols have been fet up in their Minds; grow fond of 
the Notiorts they have been long acquainted with there ; and amp rhe 
Charatters of Divinity, upon Abferdities and Errors, become zealous Vo- 
taries to Bulls and Munkies ; and contented too, fight, and die in defence 
of their Opinions. Dum Jolos credit babexdos effe Deos, = ipfe colit. 
For fince the reafoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoft conftante 
ly, though not always warily nor wifely employ’d,would not know how 
to move for want of a foundation, and footing, in moft Men, who through 
Jazinefs or avocation, donot ; or for want ot time, or true helps, orother 
caufes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and trace 
Truth, to its fountain and original, ‘tis nataral for them, and almoft 
anavoidabte, to take up with fome borrowed Principles ; which being re. 
puted and prefumed tobe the evident proofs of other things, are thought 
not to need any other proof themfelves. Whoever fhall receive any of 
thefe into their thoughts, without due examifatton, but believe them, 
becaufe they are to bebelieved, nay take up from his Education, and the 
fathions of his Country, any abfurdity for innate Principles; and by jong 
poring on the fame Objects, fo dim his fight, as to take Monfters fodged 
in his own brain, for the Images of the Deity,and the Workmanship of his 
Hands. | o 

§.27. By this progrefs, how many there are, who arrive at Principles, 
which they believe innate, may beeafily obferved, in the variety of op- 
polite Principles, held, and contended for, by all forts and degrees of 
Men. And he that thaildeny this to be the method, whereia moft Men | 
- proceed, to the affurance they have of the unalterable truth and evidence 
of their Principles, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way ta 
account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
afferted, and which great numbers are ready at any time to feal with their 
Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate Principles, to be re- 
ceived upon their own Authority, without examination, I know not what 
may not be believed, or how any ones Princépfes can be queftioned. If 
they may, and oughe to be examined, and tried, I defite to know how firft 
and innate Principles can be tried ; or at leaft it is reafonable to demand 
the marks and characters, whereby the genuine, innate Principles, 
may be diftinguifhed from others ; that fo, amidft the great variety of 
Pretenders, I may be kept from miftakes , in fo material a point as this. 
When this is done, I fhall be ready to embrace fuch welcome, and ufeful, 
Propofitions; and till then I may with modefty doubt , fince I fear uni- 
verfal Confent, which is the only one produced, will fcare prove a fuffi- 
cient mark to direct my Choice, and affure me of any innate Principles, — 
From what has been faid, Ithink it is paft doubt, that there are no pra- 
Ctical Principles wherein all Men agree; and therefore none wo a 
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CHAP. IV. _ 
Other Confderations concerning innate Principles, both fpeculative and 
: prattical, | ee 


§. 1.T JAD thofe, who would perfwade us, that there are infate Princi- 
3 At ples, not taken them together in grofs; but canfidered, feparate- 
ly, the parts out of which thofe Propofitions are made, they would not, 
‘perhaps, have been fo forward to believe they were innate. Since, if the 
Idea’s, which made up thofe Truths, were not, it was impoffible, that the 
Propofitions, made up of them, fhould be innate, or our Knowledge of 
them be born with us. or if the /dea’s be not innate, there was a time; 
when the Mind was without thofe Principles; and then, they will riot be | 
innate, but be derived from fome other i For, where the /dea’s 
themfelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Affent, no Mental, 
or Verbal Propofitions about them, ~ ° ta Tr 
 § 2. If we will attently confider new born Children, we thal! have lit- 
tle Reafon, to think, that they bring many Jdea’s into the World with 


‘them. For, bating, perhaps, fome faint /dea’s, of Hunger, and Thirft, 


and Warmth, and fome Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 
there is wor the leaft appearance of any fetled /dea’s at all in them ; efpe- 
cially of Zdea’s, anfwering the Terms, which make up thofe univerfal Propoe 
fitions, that are efteemed innate Principles. One may perceive how, by 
degrees, afterwards /dea’s come into their Minds; and that they get no 
more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obfervation of things, 
that comein their way, furnifh them with; which might be enough 
to fatisfie us, that they are not Original Characters, 'ftamped on the 
Mind. | 8 | ie . . 3 hd é 
 §.3. Lt as impofiible for thé fame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly 
(if there be any fuch) an innate Pririciple. But can any one think, or 
will any one fay, that. Jmpofidility and’ Identity, ate two irinate Zdea’s? 
Are they fuch as all Mankind heve, and bring into the World with them? 
And are they thofe, that are the firft in Children, and antecedent to all 
acquired ones > If they are innate, they muft needs be fo. Hatha Child 
an fdea of Impofibilityand Identity, before it has of White or Black; Sweet 
or Bitter > And is it from the.Knowledge of this Prificiple, that it con- 
cludes, that Wormwood rubb’d on the Nipple, is not the fame Tafte, 
that it ufed to receive from thence Is it the actual Knowledge of impoff- 
bile eft idem effe,@ non effe, that makes a Child diftinguith between its 
Mother and a Stranger ; or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the.o- 
ther? Or does the Mind regulate it felf; and its affent by Jdea’s, that it 
never yet had? Or the Underftanding draw Conclufions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underftood ? The Names impoftbility and / 
denrity, ftand for two Idea’s, fo far from being innate, or born with us, 
that I think it requires great Care and Attention, to form’ them right ir 
our Underftandings. They are fo far from being brought into the World 
with us ; fo remote from the thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that, I 
believe, upon Examination,.it will be found, that many grown Men want 
them. : : | _ 4 ee 
— §.4. If Zdentity (to inftance in that alone) be a native Impreffion; and 
confequently fo clear and obvious to us, that we muft needs know it eveg — 
from our Cradles; I would gladly be ast by one of Seven, or Seven- 
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ty, Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, confifting of Soul and 
Body, be the farie Man, when his Body is chdnged > Whether Euphorbus 
and Pythagoras, having had the fame Soul, were the fame Man, tho’ 
they fived feveral Ages alunder ? Nay, Whether che Cock too, which 
had the fame Soul, were not the fame with both of them? Whereby, per- 
haps, it will appear, that our Idea of famenefs, is not {o fetled and clear, 
asto deferve-to be thought é#nate in us. For if .thofe innate Jdea’s, are 
riot clear and diftinét, fo as to be univerfally known, and naturally agreed 
oni, they cannot be the Subjects of univerfal, and undoubted Truths; but 
will be the unavoidable Occafion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I fup- 
pofe, every ones Idea of Identity, will not be the fame, that Pyrhagoras, 
and Thoulands others of his Followets,have :: And which then thall be the 
true? Which irinate? Orare there two different Ldea’s of Identity, both 
innate 2 2 ae : | 

§. 5. Norlet any one think, that the Queftions, I have here propofed, 
about thé Jdestity of Man, are bare, empty Speculations; which if they 
Were, would be enough to fhew, That there was in the Underftandings 
of Men wo innate. Idea of Identity. He,. that fthall, with a little Atten- 
tion, reflect on the Refurrection, and canfider, that Divine Juitice shalt 
britig to Judgment,at the laft Day, the very fame Perfons, to be happy or 
miferable ia Fhe other, who did well or ill in this Life, will find it, per- 
liaps, not eafie to refolve with himfelf, what makes the 4{me Man, or 
Wherein Jdéntity confifts: And will not be forward to think he, and every 
ont, even Children. themfelves, have naturally a clear Zea of it. 

_§,6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks,vz. Zhat the whole 
is bigger than a pari. This,I take it,is reckon’d amongft innate Principles, 
pen ure it has as good a. Title. as any, to be thought fo; which yet, no 
Body can think it to be, when he: confiders the Jdea’s it comprehends in 
it, Whole and Part, are perfectly Relative; but the Pofitive Zdea's, to which 
they properly and immediately belong, are Extenfion and Number, of 
which alone, Whole and Pare, ar¢, Relations. So that if Whole and Part 
are innate Jdea’s, Extenfion and Number mutt be too, it being impof- 
fible to have an /dea of a Relation, without having aty at all of the 
thing to which it belongs, and in whieh it is founded. Now, Whether 

he Winds of Men have naturally imprinted on'them the 7dea’s of Exten- 
fio and Nuimber,. I leave to be confidered by thofe, whoare the Patrons 


of iffdte Principles. - es | eo 4 
— Uz. That Ged is to be por fb ed, is, ee tater: as great a Truth 
4s any can enter intothe mindof Man, and deferves the firft place amongft 
all practical Principles. But yet, it can by no means be thought innate, 
biilefs the Zdea’s of Godand Worfpip, are innate. That the Jdea,the Terra 
Wor fbip fands for, is not in che Underftanding of Children, and a Gha- 
fadter {thinped on the Mind in its firft Original, I think, will be eafily. 
ranted, by any one, that confiders how os there be, amongft grown 
efl, who have a clear and diftin@ Notion of it. And, I fuppofe, there 
cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to fay, that Children have this 
practical Principle innaté, That Ged is to be worfbipped; and yet, that. 
th Fi not what that Worfhip of God is, which is their Duty. But to 
aS. any Jdeatan be imagin’d insate,tlie Idea of God may,of all others, 
‘3 many Reafons,be thought-fo ;- fince it is hard to conceive, how there 
ould be innate, Moral Principles, without. an innate Idea of a Dejty : 
Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is impoffible to have a Notion of a 
Law, andan Obligation to obferve it. Befides the Atheifts, taken notice 
or | of 
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of amongft the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of Hitftory, 
hath not Navigation difcovered,in thefe latter Ages, whole Nations, at the 


— 


Bay of Soldania,(«) in Brafil,( jand the Caribee Mlands,Sc.amongft whom (4) Reve «pud 


there was to be tound no Notion of a God. Nicolaus del Techo in literis,ex ( 
Paraguaria de Caaiguarum converftone hac habet. Reperi cam gentem nul-r 
lum nomen habere, quod Deum, &S Hominis animam fignificet, nulla facra 
Aabet, nulla Idola. Relatio triplex de rebus Indicis Caaiguarum %. And, 
perhaps, if we fhould, with attention, mind the Lives, and Difcourfes of 
People not fo far of, we fhould have too much Reafon to fear, that many, 
in more civilized Countries, have no very f{trong, and clear Impreffions of 
a Deity upon their Minds ; and that the Complaints of Atheifin, made — 
from the Pulpits, are not without Reafon. And though only fome pro- 
fligate Wretches own it too barefacedly now; yet, perhaps, we fhould 
hear,more than we do,of it from others,did not the fear of the Magiftrate’s 
Sword, or their Neighbour’s Cenfure, tie up Peoples Tongues ; which, 
were the Aveabeies of Punifhment, or Shame taken away, would as 

openly proclaim their Athei/m, as their Lives do. | 
§.9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Motion of a God, (whereof 
yet Hiftory tells us the contrary) it would sot from therice follow, that 
the /dea ofthim was iazate. For, though no Nation weré to be found 
without a Name, and fome few dark Notions of hirh ; yet that would 
not prove them to be natural Impreffions on the Mind, no more than the 
Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the /dea’s they 
{tarid for, to be innate, ‘becaufe the Names of thofe things, and the Jdea’s 
of them, are fo univerfally received,and. known amongft Mankind. Nos, 
on the contrary, is the want of fuch a Name, or’.the ‘abfence of fuch a 
Notion.out of Men’s Minds, any Argumient againft the Being, of a God, 
any more,than it would be a Proof, that there was no Load-ftone in the 
orld, becaufe a great part of. Mankind, had neither a Notion of any 
fuch thing, nor a Name for it; or be any fhew of Argunient, to 
prove, that there are no diftin, and various fpecies of Angels, or intelli- 
gent Beings above us, becaufe we have no Idea’s of fuch diftinet fpecies. 
For Men,being furnifhed with Words, by the common Language of their 
own Countries, can fcarce avoid having fome kind of Jdea’s of thofe 
things, whofe Names, thofe they converfe with, have occafion frequently 
to mention to them : and if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, 
Greatnefs, or fomething extraordinary ; if Appretienfion and Concern- 
ment accompany it; if : Fear of abfolute and irrefiftible Power fet it on 
upon the Mind, the Jdea is likely. to fink deeper, and fpread the far- 
ther; efpecially if it befuch am Jdeaas is agreeable to the common light 
of Reafon, and naturally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, as 
that of. a God is. For the vifible marks of extraordinary Wifdom and 
Power, appear fo plainly inall the Works of the Creation, that.a rational 
Creature, who will but ferioufly reflect on theni,. Cannot mifs.the difco- 
very of a:Deity: And the influence, that the difcovery of fuch a Being 
mutt neceflarily have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, 
is fo great,and carries fuch a weight of Thought and Communication with 
jt, that it feems ftranger to me, that a whole Natian of Men fhould be 
any where found fo brutifh, as to want the Notion of a God; than that 
they fhould be without any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. | : 
: %. 19. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World, to exprefs afuperior, powerful, wife, -invifible Being, the fuita- 
blenefs of fuch a Notion to the Principles of common Reafon, and the In- 
poreft Men will always have to mention it often, muft neceffarily {pread 
it 
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it far and wide; and continue it down to all Generations : — yet the 
general reception of this Name, and fome imperfect and unfteady Notions, 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove nor rhe Idea 
to be innate; but only that they, who made the Difcovery, had made a 
" right ufe of their Reafori, thought maturely of the Caufes of things, and 
traced them to their Original; from whom other lefs confidering People, 
having once received fo important a Notion, it could not eafily be loft 
again. 

* 11. This is all could be iriferr’d from the Notion of a God, were it to 
be found univerfally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally acknow- 
ledged, by Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the generali- 
ty of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther 
than that; which if it be fufficient to prove the [dea of God, innate, will 
as well prove the /dea of Fire, innate ; fince, I think, it may truly be faid, 
That there is not a Perfon in the World, who has a Notion of a God, who 
has not alfo the /dea of Fire. 1 doubt not, but if a Colony of youn 
Children fhould be placed in an Ifland, where no Fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any Notion of fuch a thing, nor Name for it, how 
generally foever it Were received, and known in all the World befides ; 
and, perhaps too, their Apprehenfions, would be as far removed from any 
Name, or Notion of a God, till fome one amongft them had imployed 
his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conftitution and Caufes of things,which 
would eafily lead him to the Notion of ¢God; which having once taught 
to others, Reafon, and the natural Propenfity of their own Thoughts, 
would afterwards propagate, and continue amongft them. 

§. 12. Indeed it is urged, That it is /uitable to rhe goodnefs of God, to 
imprint upon the Minds of Men, Charatters and Notions of himfelf, and 
not leave them in the dark, and doubt,in fo grand.a Concernment ; and 
alfoby that means, to fecure to himfelf the Homage and Veneration, due 
from fo intelligent a Creature as Man; and therefore he hasdone it. 

This Argument, if it be of any Force, will prove much more than 
thofe, who ufe it,in this cafe, expect from it. For if we may conclude, 
that God hath done for Men, all that Men fhall judge is beft for them, be- 
caufe itis fuitable to his goodnefs fo todo, it will prove, not only, that 
God has imprinted on the minds of Men an Idea of himfelf; but that he 
hath plainly ftamped there, in fair Characters,all that men ought to know, 
or believe of him, all that they ought to doin obedience to his Will ; 
and that he hath given them a Will and Affection conformable to it. This; 
no doubt,every one will think.it better for men, than that they fhould, in 
the dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Pau/ tells us all Nations did after 
God, 4és XVII. 27. than that their Wills fhould clafh with their Un- 
derftandings, and their Appetites crofstheir Daty. The Romawiffts fay, 
Tis beft for men,and fo,fuitable to the goodnefs of God, that there fhould 
_ be an infallible Judge of Controverfies on Earth ; and therefore there is 
one: and I, by the fame Reafon, fay, "Tis better for men, that every mari 
himfelf fhouldbe infallible. Iheave them to confider,whether by the force of 
this Argument they fhall think that every man 1s fo.I think ita very good 
Argument, to fay, the infinitely wife God hath made it fo: And there- 
fore it is beft.But it feems to me a little too much Confidence of our ownWif- 
clom, to fay, I think it beft, and therefore God hath made it fo ; andinthe 
matter in Hand, it will be in vain to argue from fuch a Topick, that God 
hath done fo, when certain heared si us, that he hath not. But 
the Goodnefs of God hath not been wanting to men without fuch Origi- 
nal Impreffions of Knowledge, or Zdea’s {tamped on the mind : —— 
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hath furnifhed Man with thofe Faculties, which will ferve for the fj Niclent 
difcovery of all things requifite to the end of fuch a Béing ; ahd I doubt 
hot but to fhew, that a Man by the right ufe of his natural Abilities, may, 
Without any innate Principles, attain the knowledge 6f a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thofe Faculties of 
knowing which et was no more obliged by his Goddnels , to im- 
plant thofe innate Notions in his Mind,than that having given him Reafon, 
Hands, and Materials, he fhould build him Bridges, or Houfes; which 
fome peoplein the World, however of good parts,do eithiet totally want, or 
are but ill provided of,as wellas others are wholly without Zdea’s of God,and 
Principles of Morality ; or at leaft have but very ill ones. The reaton in 
both cafes being, That they never employ’d their Parts, Faculties, and 
Powers, induftrioufly that way, but conténted themfelve w ith the Opi- 
nions, Fafhions, and nga Po their Country, 4s they fotind them, Wwith- 
out looking any farther. Had you or I beéh born at the Bay of Soldania, 
poffibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded thofe bruitifh ones 
of the Horenrors that inhabit there: And had the Verginia Ring Apo- 
chancana, been educated in England, he had, perhaps, been as kndwing a 
Divine, and as good a Mathematician, as any in it. . The difference be- 
tween him, be 


a mote improved Zxg/i/b-man, lying bately in this, That 
the exercife of his Faculties, was bounded within rhe Ways, Modes, and 
Notions of his own Country, and never dire@ted to any other, or farther 
Enquiries: And if he had not any dea of a God, it was only becaufe he 
puriued not thofe Thoughts that would haveled him tbit. ~~ 
_ §. 13. I grant, That if there were any Jdea’s to be found dnprinted on 
the Minds of Men, we have reafon to expect, fr fhould be the worivx of his 
Maker, asamark GOD fet onhis own Wot manthip, to mittd Mar 
of his dependence and Duty; aid that herein fhould appear the firlt ine 
{tances of humane Knowledge. But how lateisit before any fuch rtotion 
is difcoverable in Children > And when we find it theré; How miuth 
more dées it refemble the Opinion, and Notion, of the Teacher, that res 
prefentthe True God 2 He that shall obferve in Childten, the Ps refs 
whereby their Minds attain the knowledge they have, will thitk, that 
the Objects they do firft, and moft familiarly converfe with, are thofé 
that make the firft impreffions on their Utiderftandings: Nor will hé 
find the leaft foot{teps of any other. It is eafie to take noticé, how theéit 
Thoughts enlarge themfelves, only as they come tu be ac uainted Witha 
greater variety of fenfible Objects, to retain the /aea’s of them in theit 
memories; and to get the skill to compound atid enlarge therh, arid feveral 
ways put them together. How by theft means, they come to frame in | 
their minds an /dea of a Deity, I fhall hereafter thew. 
__§. 14. Can it be thought, that the /dea’s Men have of God, ire thé 
Characters, and Marks of Hirnfelf, engraven in theit Minds by his ovin 
finger, when we {ee, that in the fame C untry, utider otte and the :fritié 
Name, Men have far different, nay, often contrary and inconfifkent Tdea’s, 
and conceptions of him > Their agtecing in a nthe, or found, will fearce 
prove an innate notion of Hit, | 
_ §.15. What true or tolerable notion of a Deity,could they have,who ac- 
knowledged, and worthipped hundreds? Every Deity that they otwnied 
above one, was ati infallible evidence of theit ignorance of Him, and 
a proof that they had no true notioti of God, whete Unity, Infinit , and 
Eternity, were always excluded. To which if we add their ner Con- 
ceptions of Corporiety , expreffed in theit Images, atd Reprefentati= 
ons of their Deities ; the Aiiours, Marriages, Copulations, Lults, Quar- 
: 7 rels, 
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rels, and other mean Qualities, attributed by them to their gods; we 


fhall have little reafon to think, that the heathen World, #.e. the greateft 
part of Mankind, had fuch Zdea's of God in their Minds, as he himielf,out 
of care, that they fhould not be miftaken about him, was Author of. And 
this univerfality ofconfent, fo much argued, if it prove any native im- 
— twill be only this: That God imprinted on the Minds of alf 
en, fpeakingethe fame Language , a Naine for Himfelf, but not any 
Idea : Since thofe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the fame 
time, far different apprehenfions about the thing fignified. If they fay, 
That the variety of Deities worfhipped by the heathen World, werebut _ 


_ figurative ways of expreffing the feveral Attributes of that imcomprehen- 


fible Being, or feveral parts of his Providence: I anfwer, What they mighr 
be in their original, I will not here enquire ; but that they were fo in the 
Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body willafirm: And he that will 


- confult the Voyage of the Bifhop of Beryze,c. 13. (not to mention other 


Teftimonies) will find,that the Theology of the Siamites,protefledly owns 
urality of Gods: Or, as the 442é de Choify more judicionfly remarks, 
in his Journal du Voiage de Syam, 17, it confifts properly in acknowledg< 


— ing no God at all. © 


§.15. If it be faid, That wife Men of all Nations came to have true Cone 
ceptions, of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, Igrantit. But ther 


S, 

Firft, Excludes univerfality of Confent in any thing , but the name, 
for thofe wife Men being very few, perhaps one of a thoufand, this unis 
verfality is very narrow. — 7 | | 
Secondly, It feems to me plainly to prove, That the trueft and beft 
Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by thought 
and meditation, and a right ufe of their Faculties:. fince the wife and con- 
fiderate Men of the World, by a right and careful employment of their 
Thoughts, and Reafon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other ’ 
things; whilft the lazy and inconfiderate part of Men, making the far 
greater number, took uptheir Notions, by chance, from common Tradi- 
tion, and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their heads about 
them: And if it be a reafonto think rhe notion of God innate, becaufe all 
wife Men had it, Vertue muft be thought innate ; for that alfo wife Men 
have always had. | 7 — | 

§.16., This was evidently the cafe of all Gentzlifm: Nor hath even a- 
moneft Fews, Chriftians, and Mabometans, who acknowledge but One 
God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken in thofe Nations, “to teach 
Men to have true notions of a G O D, prevailed fo far, as to make Men to 
have the fame, and true /dea’s of Him. How'many, even amongtt us, 
will be found upon enquiry, to fanfie him in the fhape of a Man, fitting 
in Heaven ; and to have many other abfurd and unfit conceptions of 
him? Chriftians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects owning, and 
contending earneftly for it, That the Deity was corporeal, and ‘of hu- 
mane fhape: And though we find few now amongft us, who profefs 
themfelves Anthropomorphites, (though fome I have met with that own 
it) yet, I believe, he that will make it his bufinefs, may find amongft the 
ignorant, and uninftructed Chriftians, many of thatOpinion. Talk bug 
with Country-people, almoft of any Age; or young people almoft any 
where, and you hall find, that though the Name of GO D be frequent- 
ly in their mouths ; yet the notions they apply this Name to, are fo odd, 
ow, and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were taught by a ratio- 
nal Man; much lefs, that they were the Characters writ by the _— 

| | | ae 
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of God Himfelf.- Nor do I fee liow ‘it derogates more from the Good: 
nefs of God, that he has given us Minds-unfurnifhed with thefe Zdea’s 
of Himfelf , than that he hath fent us irito the World, with Bodies un« 
cloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For being fit- 
ted with Faculties to attain thefe, it is want of Induftry, and Confidera- 

. tion in us, arid not of Bounty in Him, if we have them not. Tis as 
certain, that there isa God, as that the oppofite Angles, made by the 

- interfe€tion of two ftrait Lines, are equal. ‘There was never any rationat 
Creature, that fet himfelffincerely to examine the truth of thefe Propo- 
fitions, that could fail to aflerit to them:: Though yer it be paft doubt, 
that there are many Men, who having not applied their Thoughts that 
way, are ignorant both of the one and tlie other. If any one think 
fit to call this (which is the utmoft of its extent) univerfal Confent, fuch 
an orie I eafily allow: But fuch an univerfal Confent as this, proves not 
the Idea of God, no more than it does the Jdea of fiich Anglés,éunare. 

- §.17. Since then though the knowledge of a GOD, be the moft na- 
tural difcovery of humane Reafon, yet the Idea of him; is not innate, as, ¥ 
think,is evident from what has been faid ; "I imagine there will be {carce 
any other /dea:found, that can pretend to it : fince if God had left any 

- natural impréffions on the Underftanding of Mén, it is mioft reafonable 

- to expect it fhould have been forne Charatters of Him#elf, ds fat as our 
weak Capacities were capable to receive fo' incomprehefifible and infinite 
an Object. But our Minds being, at firft,” void of that dea, which we 
are moft coneefned to have, it # a ffroxg prefimption againf? all other in« 
nate Characters.’ 1 muftown, as far as I can obferve,' Icdn find nioné, aiid 


would be glad to be informed by anyother, oa 
‘ §,18. Tconfefs, there is dnother Jdea, which would be of -gerieral ufe 
for Mankind to Have, as it is of gerieral talk as if they hadit ; and that is 
the Idea of Subfiance, which we neither have, nor cai have, by Senfati- 
on or Reflection. \f Nature took car’ to provide us any Jdéa’s, we might 
- well expect it fhould be fuch, as by our own Faculties we cannot procure 
to our felves: But we fee on the contrary,that fince by thofe ways,whereby 
other Ideas aré brought into our Minds, ‘this is not , ‘We have no fiich 
clear Idea at all, and therefore fignifie nothing by the word SwA/faace, but 
only an uncertain fuppofition of we know not what’; 2. ¢.' of fomiething 

‘whereof we have no /dea; which we take to be the fub/ratum, or fupport, 
of thofe Zdea's we do kitow.. ae ees eae 


e..§ .@ 


' §. 19. Whatever ther we talk of innate, either [pecilative, or prattital, 


' 
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believe) yet, I think, few Children can be fappofed to have. thofe Jdea’s, 
which therefore they muft begin to have fornetime or other ; and then 
they will alfo begin to effent to that Propofitioa, and make very little 
eftion of it ever after. But fuch anaffent upon hearing, no more proves 
ae Ideas to be innate, than it dogs, That one born blind (with Cataracts, 
which will be couched to morrow) had the innate Jdeas of the Sun,. ox 
Light,or Saffron, or Yellow ; becaufe when his Sight is cleared, he wil] 
certainly affent to this Propofition, That the Sunis lucid, or that Saffron is 
yellow : And thereforeif fuch an aflent upon hearing cannot provethe /deas 
innate,itcan much lefsthe Propofitions made up of thofe /deas, Ufthey have 
any innate Ideas, I would be glad tojbe told,what,and how many they are, 
§.20. Befides what I have already faid, there is another Keafon, why. 
I doubt, that neither thefe, nor any other Principlesare innate. I that am 
fully perfwaded, that the infinitely Wife GOD made all Things jn pexfect 
Wifdom,cannot fausfie my felf,why he fhould be fuppofed to print upon the 
Minds of Me¢n,fome univerfal Principles ; whereof thofe that are pretend- 
edinnate, and costers Speculation, are of no great ufe ; and thofe that con 
cern Prattice, wot felf-evident; and neither af them diftingaifbable from 
Some other Truths, not allowed to be inwate. Yor to what purpofe thowld 
Characters begraven on the Mind, by the finger of God, which are not 
clearer there, than thofe which are afterwards introduced , or cannot be 
diftingnifh’d &pm? If any one thinks there are fuch innate Jdeas and 
Propofitiens, which by their clearnefs and ufefulnefs, are diftinguithable 
from all that is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be 
hard matter for him to tell as, which they ares and then every one wil 
be a fit Judge, whether they be fo, or no. Since if there be {uch innate 
Zdea's ond impreffions, plainly, different from. all our other perceptions 
and knowledge, every one will find it true in himfelf -Of the evidence 
of thefe {uppofed innate Maxims,I have fpoken already ; of their ufefulnels, 
I fhall have occefion.to {peak more: hereafter, | be 3 
8.8% Toconclude,fome fdqas forwardly.offer themfelvestoall mens ‘Une 
derftandings; and forme forts of Truths refulg fromany L/eas,as foon as the 
Mad pyts theny nto Propofitions : -Orher Truths require a trainof Ideas 
placed in order, adue comparing of them,and deductions made with at- 
tention, before they oan be difcoveread,and aflented to. Some of the frft 
Tort, becaufe of their generaland eafie reception, have been miftaken foy 
innaté: Butthetruth is, Jdeas and Notions. gre no more bern with us, 
than. Arts.and Sciences; though fome of them, iadeed, offer themfelyes to 
qur Faqulties, morg readily thas others ; andtherefore are more generally 
recaved ; though that too, be according as the ag our Bodies, 
and Powers of our Minds, happen to be.employ'd:; Ged hening fitted Mew 
with faculties-and neans, to difcover, obferup, and pie en bey 
ly as they are employ'd. Thegreat difference thet is to be. found in the 
Notion of Mankind, is, from the different nf they put their Faculties to, 
whillt fame(and thafe the moft)taking things upon truft,mifemploy their 
power of Affent, by lazily enflaving their Minds, tothe Diftatesand Da- 
anion: of others, in Doctrines, which jt. is their Duty carefully to exa- 
mine; afd not bliadly,with an umplicit faith,tofwallow : Others employ- 
ing their Fhoughts only abqut fome few things, grow acquainted fafli 
ciently with them, attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are 
sgneraat of all other, having never let their Thoughts loof, in the fearch 
obother Enquiries... Thus, that the three Anglesofa Triangle are equal 
to two Right oncs,isa Truth, as certaia as any thing can be; and I think 
nore euident skeh many. of thofe Propofitiaas that go for Principles; and 
| ; ” yet 
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yet there are millions,however expert in other things, know riot this at all, 
becaufe they never fet their Thoughts on work about fuch Angles: And 
hethat certainly knows this Propofition, may yet be utterly ignorant of 
the truth of other Propofitions, in Mathematicks it felf, which are as 
clear arid évident as this; becaufe, in his fearch of thofe mathematica] 
Truths, he ftopp’d his Thoughts fhort, and-went not fo far. The fame 
may happen concerning the notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; 
for though there be no Truth , which a Man may more evidently make 
out to himfelf; thanthe Exiftence of a God, yet he that fhall content hime 
felf With things, as he finds them, in this World, as they minifter to his 
Pleafures arid Paffions, and riot make enquiry a little farther into their . 
Caufes, Ends, and admirable Contrivances, and purfue thé thoughts 
thereof with diligence and attention, may live long without any notion 
of fuch a Being: And if any Perfon hath, by talk, put fuch a notion into 
his head, he may, perhaps, believe it : But if he hath never ‘examined it,his 
knowledge of it will be no perfecter, than his, who having been told,that 
thethree Angles of a Triangle,are equalto two Right ones, takes it upon 
truft, without examining the demonftration ; and may yield his affent as 


to probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which 


yet his Faculties, ifcarefully employ 'd, were able to make clear and evi-« 

dent tohim. Bat tliis only by the by, to fhew how much our ksowledze 

depends upon the right ufe of thofe powers Nature hath beftowed upon us, 
and how little upon thofe irinate Principles, which are in vain fuppofed 
to be in all Mankind, for their direction ; which all Men could not but 
know, ifthy were there , or elfe they would be there to no purpofe... 

_ §.22. What cenfure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may deferve 
from Men who will be apt to call it, Pulling up. the old foundation .of 
Knowledge and Certainty, ! cartnot tell :- I perfwade my felfjat leaft, that 
the way I have purfued, being conformable to Truth, lays thofe founda: 


tions furer. This [am certain , Ihave rot made it my bufinefs, either to 


quit, cr follow, any Authority in the enfuing Difcourfe : Truth has been 
my only aim; and where-ever that has appeared to lead, my Thoughts 
have impartially followed, without minding, whether the faot{teps of any 
other lay that way, orno. Not that I want a due refpect to other Mens 
Opinions; but after all, the greateft reverence is due to Truth; and,I hope, 
{t will not be thought arrogance, to fay, That, perhaps, .we fhould make 
greater progre{s in the difcovery of rationaland contemplative Xnow/edge, 
if we fosghr it in the Fountain, in the confideration of Things themfelves ; 
and made ufe rather of our own Thoughts, than other: Mens to find 
it: For, [ think, we may as rationally hope to fee with other Mens 
Eyes, as to know by other Mens Underftandings. So much as we our 
felves confider and comprehend of: Truth and Reafon, fo much we poflefs 
of realand trueKnowledge: The floating of other mens Opinions in our 
brains, makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to 
be true- Whar in them was Science, is in us but Opmiatrity, whilft we 
give up our Affent, only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, ems 
ploy our own Reafon to sxderftand thofe Fruths, which.gave them repuz 
tation. .Ariffot/e Was certainly a knowing Man, but no body ever thought 
him fo, becaufe he blindly embraced, and confidently vented the Opini- 
ons of another. - And if thetaking up of another's Principles, without ex- 
amining them, made not hima Philofopher, I fuppofe it can make no 
body elfe fo. In the Sciences, every one has fo muchas he really knows 
and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upon truft, are but 


Shreads ; which however well in thewhole piece , make no confiderable 
Sas : F 2 7 . addition 
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addition to his. tock, who gathers them: Such borrowed Wealth, like 
Fairy-money, thongh it were Gold in the hand from which he received it, 
willbe but Leaves aod Duft when it comes to ufe. | 
_ $23. Wheti Men have fourid fome general Propofitions that could not 
be doubted of, as foon as underftood, it was, I know, a feart and cafe way 
to conclude them innate. ‘This being otice received, it eafed the lazy from _ 
the pains of fearch, atid ftopp'd the enquiry of the doubtful, concernin 
all that was once {tiled intiate: And it was of flo {mall advantage to thofe 
who affected to be Matters arid Teachets, to make this the Principle of 
Principles, That Principles muft not be queftioned : For having once 
eftablithed this Tenet, That there are innate Principles, it put their Fol- 
lowers upon a neceffity of receiving fome Dodrines as fuch, which was 
to take them off from the uf of their own Reafon and Judgment, and 
put them upon believing and taking them upon truft, without farther ex- 
amination: In which pofture of blind Credulity, they might be more 
eafily governed by, and made ufeful to fome fort of Men, who had the 
skill and office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a {mall power it 
givesone Manoveranother, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of 
Principles, and Teacher of unqueftionable Truths ; and to make a man 
{wallow that for an innate Principle, which may ferve to his purpofe who 
teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, whereby men 
came to the knowledge of many univerfal Zrarhs, they would have found 
them to refult in the Minds of men, from the being of things themfelves, 
when duely confidered ; and that they were difcovered by the applicati- 
on of thofe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge of 
chem, when duely employ’d about them. 7 : 
| $24. To few bow the Uuderftanding proceeds herein, is the defign of 
the followiag Difcourfe ; which I hall proceed to, when I have firft pre- 
- mifed, that hitherto to clear my way to thofe foundations, which, I con- 
ceive are the only true ones, whereon to eftablith thofe Notions we can 
have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceflary for me to give you 
an account of the ReafonsI had to doubt of innate Principles: Aud fince 
the Arguments which are againft them,do, fome of them, rife from com- 
mon received Opinions, I have been forced to take feveral things for 
granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whofe Task it is to thew 
the falfhood, or improbability, of any Tenet ; it happening in Contro- 
verfial Difcourfes, as it does in affaulting of Towns ; where,if the ground 
be but firm, whereon the Batteries are ereCted, there is no farther enqui- 
ry of whom it is borrowed,. nor whom it belongs to , fo it affords but a 
fit rife for the prefent purpofe. But in the future part of this Difcourfe, 
defigning to raife an Edifice uniform, and confiftent with it felf, as far as 
my own Experience and Obfervation will affift me, I hope, to lay the 
foundation fo, that the reft will eafily depend upon it: And I fhall not 
. peed to fhore it up with props and buttrices, leaning on borrowed or 
begg’d foundations: Or at leaft, if mine prove.a Caftle in the Air, I wilk 
endeavour it shall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein J tell 
you before-hand , you are not to expect undeniable, cogent demonftra- 
tions, unlefs you will fuffer me, as others have done, to take my Princi- 
ples for granted; and then, I doubt not, but I candemonftrate too. All . 
that I fhall fay for the Principles I proceed on,is, that I can only appeal 
to mens own unprejudiced Experience,and Obfervations, whether they be 
true, or no ; and this is enough for a man who profeffes no more,than to , 
lay down candidly and freely his own Conjectures, concerning a Subject 
nat very obvious, without aay other defign, thea an unbiafsd enquiry 
after Truth. —_ BOOK 
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CHAP. i. 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


6.1. Very Man being confcious to himfelf, That he thinks, and 
that which his Mind is employ’d about whilft thinking, 
, being the Jdeas , thatare there, ‘tis paft doubt, that Men 
, have in their Minds feveral Jdeas, {uch as are thofe ex- 
prefled by the words, Whitene/s, Hardnefs, Sweetne]s, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenne{s, and others: It is in the place 
then to be enquired,How he comes by them ? I know it is a received Do- 
Grine, That Men have native Zdeas,and original Characters{tamped upon 
their Minds,in their very firft being. This Opinion I have at large examii- 
ned already ; and, I fuppofe, what I have faid in the fore-going Book, 
will be much more eafily admitted, when I have fhewed, whence the Uns 
derftanding may get all the Jdeas it has, and by what ways and de- 
grees they may come into the Mind ; for which I thall appeal to every 
ones own Obfervation and Experience. es 
§. 2. Let us then fuppofe the Mind to be, as wefay, white Paper, void 
of all Characters , without any /deas; How comes it to be furnithed 2 
Whence comes it by that vaft ttore, which the bufie and boundlefs Fan- 
cy of Man has painted on it, with an almoft endlefs variety ? Whence has 
it all the materials of Reafon and Knowledge? To this I anfwer, in one | 
word, From Experience: In that, all our Knowledge is founded; and 
from that it ultumately derives it felf Our Obfervation employ’d either 
about external, fenfible Objects ; or about the interwal Operations of our . 
le perceived and reflected on by ovr — 38 that, which fapplies our 
nderflandings with all the materials of thivking.Thefe two are the Foun 
tains of Knowledge , from whence all the /deas we have, or can naturally 
have, do fpring. | | | 
_ §3. Firlt,0ur Senfes,converfant about particular, fenfible Objects,do core 
vey inte the Mind, teveral diftin& Perceptions of things,according to thofe 
various ways,wherein thofe Objects doafle& them: And thus we. come by. 
thofe /deas, we have. of Tellow,White,Fleat,Cold,Soft, Hard, Bitter Sweet, 
and allthofe which we call fenfible qualities. This great Source,of moft 
of the Jdeas we have , depending wholly upon our Senfes, and derived 
by themto our Underftanding, Icall SE VS ATION. | 
~ &q Secondly, The other Fountain,from which Experience fornifheth 
the Underflanding with Zdeas , is the Perception of the Operations of our. 
own Minds within us,as it isemploy'd about the Jdea’s it has got ; which 
Operations,when the Soul comes to refle& on,and confider,do furnith the 
Underftanding with another fett-of Zdeas , which could not behad from 
things without ; and fach are,Perception,7 i atts 0 
| oning, 
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foning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different actings of our own Minds ; 
which we being con{cious of, and obferving in our felves, do from thefe 
receive into our Underftanding, as diftin@t /deas, as we do from Bodies 
‘affecting our Senfes. This Source of Jdeas , every Man has wholly in 
himfelf: And though it be not Senfe, as having nothing to do with exter- 
rial Objects ; yet it is very like it, and might properly see be call’d 
internal Senfe. Butas I call the other Sexfation , fo I call this & £- 
FLECTION, the Ideas it affords being fuch only, as the Mind gets 
by reflecting on its own Operations within it felf By REFLECTION 
then, in the following part of this Difcourfe, I would be underftood to 
mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its own Operations, ‘and the 
manner of them, by reafon whereof, there come to be /deas of thefe Ope- 
rations in the Underftanding.. Thefe two, I fay, viz, External, Material 
things, asthe Objects of SENS A ZION; and the Operations of our 
own Minds within, asthe Objects of REFLEC TION, are, to me,the 
only Originals, from whence all our /dea's take their beginnings. The 
term Operations here, I ufe in a large fence, as comprehending hot barely — 
the Actions of the Mind about its Jdeas , but fome fort of Paffions arifing 
fometimesfromthem, fuch as isthe fatisfaction or uneafinefs arifing from 
any thought. | | | | 
: §. 5. The Underftanding feems to me, not to have the leaft glimmering 
of any Ideas , which it doth not receive from one of thefe two: Erernal * 
Objedts furnifh the Mind with the Ideas of fenfible qualities , which are 
all thofe different perceptions they produced in us: And the Mind fur- 
nifbes the Uuder Standing with Ideas of its own Operations. 'Thefe, when 
we have taken a full furvey of. them, and their feveral modes, and the 
Compofitions made out of them, we fhall find to contain all our. whole 
ftock of Jdeas ; and that we have nothing in our Minds, which did not 
come in, one of thefe two ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, — 
and throughly fearch into his Underftanding, and then let him tell me, 
_ Whether all the original Zdeas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jects of his Sexfes,or of the Operations of his Mind,confidered as Objects of 
his Refledion : and how great a mafs of Knowledge foever- he irhagines to- 
be lodged there, he will, upon taking a {trict view,fee that he has sot any 
Idea in his Mind, but what one of thofe two have imprinted ; though, per- 
haps, with infinite variety compounded and erlarged, by the Underftan- 
ding, as we fhall fee hereafter. 
- §, 6. He that attentively confiders the ftate of a Child, at his firft co- 
ming into the World, will have little reafon to think him ftored with 
plenty of Jdeas , that are tobe the matter of his future Knowledge. ’Tis 
by degrees he comes to be furnifhed with them: And though the /deas 
of obvious and familiar qualities, imprint themfelves, before the Memo- 
ry begins to keep a Regifter of Time and Order, yet ’tis often fo late be- 
fore fome unufual qualities come in the way, that there are few Men that 
cannot recollect the beginning of their acquaintance with them: And if 
it were worth while, no doubt a Child might be fo ordered,asto have but 
a very few, even of the ordinary Jdeas , till he were grown up to a Man. 
But being furrounded with Bodies, that perpetually and diverfly affect us, 
variety of Jdea’s , whether-care be taken about it, orno, are imprinted 
on the Minds of Children. Light,and Colours,are bufie and at hand every- 
where,when the Eye is but open;So#ds,and fome tangible Qualities, fail not 
tofollicite their proper Senfes,and force an entrance tothe Mind; but yet, 
Ithink, it will be granted eafily, That if a Child were kept,in a place, 
where he never faw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
_ he 


Sd 


‘he would have no more Jdeas of Scarlet or Green; than he that from his 
Childhood never tafted an Oyfter, or a Pine-Apple, has of thofe particu: 
lar Relithes. | , ae 

§.7. Men then come to be furnifhed,with fewer or more fimple /deas from 
without,according as theOdjedts,they converfe with afford greater or leffer 
‘variety ; and from the Operation of their Minds within,according as they 
‘more or lefs refed on them. For, though he that contemplates the O- 
perations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and clear Jdeas of them ; 
yet unlefs he turn his Thoughts that way, and confiders them artéextive- 
dy, he will no more have clear and diftinét Zdeas of all the Operations f 
bi Mind, atid all that may be obferved therein, than he will have all 
the particular /deas of any Landfcape, or of the Parts and Motions of 4 
‘Clock, who will not turrt his Eyés to it, and with attention heed all the 
Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock rimy be fo placed, that they may. - 
come in his. way every Day ; but yet he will have but a confufed ldea of 
all the Parts they are made up of, till he applies bimyelf with arrention, to 
confider them each in particular. a . 
' §. 8. And hence we fee the Reafon, why *tis pretty late before moft 
Children get Zdeas of the Operationsof their own Minds; and fome have 
‘not any very clear, or perfect /deas of the greateft part of them all their 
Lives. Becanfe,though they pafs there continually ; yet like floating Vifi- 
ons, they make not deep Impteffions enough, to feave in the Mind clear 
and diftinG, lafting Zdeas, till the Underftanding turn inwards apon its 
felf, and reflec? on its own Operations, and make them the Object of its — 
own Contemplation. Whereas Children at their. firft coming into the 
World, feek particularly after. nothing, but what may ezfe their Hunger, 
or other Pain: but tale all other Objects as they come, are generally 
pleafed with all new ones, that are not painful ;' and fo growing upin a 
conftant attention to outward Senfations, feldom make any confiderable 
Reflection on what paffes within’ them, till they come to be of riper 
Years ; and fome fcarce ever at afl. fs | os 

§.9. Toask, at what time a Man has first any \deas, is to ask, when 
he begins to perceive, having Zdeas and Perception being the fame thing. 
I know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the 
admual Perception of Jdeas in its felf corftantly, as tong as it exifts; and 
that actual thirtking is as infeparable from the Soul, as aQual Extenfion 
is from the Body ; which if true,to enquire after the beginning of a Man’s 
Idea’s, is the fame, as to enquire after the beginning of his Sout. For by 
this Account, Soul and Zdeas, as Body and Extenfion, will begin to exit 
both at the fame time | 3 7 | 
§. xo. But whether the Soul be fuppofed to exift antecedent to, or coe- 

val with, or fome time after the firft Rudiments of Organifation, or the 
beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be ‘difputed by thofe, who 
have better thought of that matter.- I confefs my felf, to have one of 
thofe dull Souls, that doth not perceive it felf always to contemplate its 
Ideas, nor can conceive it any more neceflary for the Sou! aiways to think, 
than for the Body always to move: the perception of /dea’s; being (as J 
conceive) to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its Effence, but 
Operation ; And therefore, though thinking be fuppofed never fo much 
the proper Action of the Soul ; yet it is not neceflary, to fuppofe, that it 
fhould be always thinking, always in A@tion. That, perhaps, is the Pri- 
vilege of the infinite Author and Preferver of afl things, who: sever flum- 
bers nor Jleeps ; byt is not competent to any finite Being, at leaft not to 
theSoul of Man. Weknow certainly by Experience, that-we a 
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think, and thence draw this infallible Confequence, That there is fome- 
thing in us, that has a Power to think: But whether that Subftance per- 
petually thinks, or no, we can be no farther aflured, than Experience in- 
forms us. For to fay, that actual thinking is eflential to the Soul, and 
infeparable from it, is, to beg what is in Queftion, and not to prove it by 
Redfons ; which is neceflary to be done, if it be not a felf-evident Propo- 
fition. But whether this, Zhat the Soul always thinks,bea felf-evident Pro- 
pofition, that every Body affents to at firft hearing, I appeal to Man- 
kind. im 

§. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without thoughe, 
becaufe it is the condition of being awake : But whether fleeping with- 
out dreaming be not an Affe@tion of the whole Man, Mind as well as 


. Body,may be worth a waking Man’s Confideration; it being hard to con- 


ceive, that any thing fhould think, and not be confcious of it. If the 
Soul doth think in a fleeping Man, without being confcious of it, I ask, 
whether, during fuch thinking, it has any Pleafure or Pain, or be capable 
of Happinefs or Mifery? I am fure the Man isnot, no more than the Bed 
or Earth he lieson. For to be happy ormiferable without being conf{cious 
of it, feems to me utterly inconfiftent arid impoffible. Or if it bé poffible, 


‘that the Soul can, whilft the Body is fleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy- 


ments, and Concerns ; its Pleafure or Pain apart, which the Man is not 
confcious of, nor partakes in, It is certain, that Socrates afleep, and So- 
crates awake, is not the fame Perfons but his Soul when he fleeps, and 
Socrates the Man confifting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are two 
Perfons: Since waking Socrates, has no Knowledge of, or Concernment 
for that Happinefs, or Mifery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by it felf 


whilt he fleeps, without perceiving any thing of it, no more thari he has 


for the Happinefs, or Mifery.ofa Man inthe /xdies, whom he knows not, 


For if we take wholly away all Confcioufnefs of our Actions and Senifa- 


tions,efpecially of Pleafure and Pain,. and the concernment that accompa- 
nies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal Identity. , 
§. 12. The Soul,during found Sleep,thinks, fay thefe Men, Wilf it 
thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thofe of Delight or Trou- 
ble,as well as any other Perceptions; and ## muf? neceffarily be confcious of 
2ts.own Perceptions. But it has all this a-part: The fleeping Man, tis plain, 
is confcious of nothing of all this. Let us fuppofe then the Soul of Caffor, 
whilft heis fleeping, retired from his Body, which is no impoffible Sup- 
pofition for the MenT have here to do with, who fo liberally allow 
Life, without a thinking Soul to all other Animals. Thefe Men cannot 
then judge it is impoffible, or a contradiction, That the Body fhould live 


‘without .the Soul; nor that the Soul fubfifts and thinks, or has Perce- 


ption,even Perception of .Happinefs or Mifery,without the Body. Let us 
then, as I fay, fuppofe the Soul of Ca/fer feparated, during his Sleep,from 
his Body, to think apart. Let us fuppofe too, that it choofes for its Scene 
of Thinking,the Body. of another Man, v.g. Pol/ux,whois fleeping without 
a Soul: For if Ca/for’s Soul, can. think whilft Ca/for is afleep,what Ca/for is 
never con{cious of, ‘tis no matter what Place it choofes to think in. We 


have herethen the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between thent, 


which we will fuppofe to fleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ftill think- 
ing inthe waking Man, whereof the fleeping Man. is never con{cious, has 
never the leaft Perception. Iask then, Whether Caffor.and Pofux, thus, 
with only one Soul between them, which thinks.and perceives in one, 
what the other is never confcious of, nor is not concerned for, are not 
two asdiftinct Perfons, as Ca/tor and Afercules ; or, as Socrates, and Plato 
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| Were? And whether one of them might riot be very happy, arid the other 
very miferable > Juft by the farne reafon, they make the Soul and the Man 
two perfons, who make the Soul think apart , what the Man is not con- 
{cious of. For, I fuppofe, riobody will make Identity of perfons, to confit 
in the Soul’s being united-to the very fame numerical particles of matter: 
For if that be necetfary to Identity, twill be impoffible,in that conftant flux 
of the particles of our Bodies, that arly Man fhould be the fame perfort, 

_ two days, or two moments together. 

§. 13. Thus, methinks, every droufie riod thakes their Doétririe, who 
teach, That the Soul is alwaysthinkirig. - Thofe, at leaft, who do at any 
time fleep without dreaming, can never becorivinced, That their Thoughts 
are fometimes for four hours bufie without their knowing of it; and 
if they aretaken in the very act, waked in themiddle of that fleeping con- 
templation, can give no manner of account of it. 

§. 14. "Twill perhaps be faid, That the Sou/ chivks, even ix the foundett 
Sleep, but the Memory retains it not. That the Soul infa fleeping Man 
{hould be thismoment bufie a thinking, and the next mioment in a wak- 
ing Man, not remember, nor be able to recollect one jot of all tho 
_ Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived , and would need fome bette¢ 
Proof than bdre Affertion to make it be believed. For whocan without 
arly more ado, but being barely told fo, imagine, That the greateft part 
of Men, do, during all their Lives, for feveral hours every Day, think of 
forhething, which if they wereasked,even inthe middle of thefe Thoughts, 
they could rentember nothing at all of? Moft Men, I think, pafs 4 great 
part of their Sleep without dreaming. I once kriew a Man, that was 
bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly recovered 
of, which was about the Five or Six and ‘Twentieth Year of his Age. 
I fuppofe the World affords more fuch Inftances: At leaft every ones Ac: 
quaintarice, will furtifh him with Examples ertough of fuch, as pafs moft 

of their Nights without dreaming. | cor en | 

 &X 5. Zo think often, and never to retain it fo much as one moment, Is 
a very ufelefs fort of thinking + and the Soul in fuch a flate of thinking, 
does very little, if at all, excel that of 4 Looking-glafs, which conftantly 
receives variety of Images, or /deas, but retains none ; they difappear and 
vanifh, and there remain no footfteps of them; the Looking-glafs is ne- 
ver the better for fuch /deas, nor the Soul for fuch Thoughts. Perhaps 
it will be faid, that ina waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy d, and made ufe of, in thinking ; and that the memory of Thoughts, 
is retained by the impreffions that are made on the Brain, and the traces 
there left after fuch thinking ; but that in the thinking of the Soul, which 
is not perceived in a fleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart , and ma< — 
king no ufe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no imprefiions on it, and con- 
Sequently 0 memory of fuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abfur- 
dity of two diftin@ Perfons, which follows from this Suppofition, Ian- 
fwer farther, That whatever Jdeas the Mind can receive , and coftem- 
plate without the help of the Body, it is reafonable toconclude, it can re- 
tain without the help of the Body too,or elfe the Soul,or any feparate Spi- 
rit, will have but little advantage by thinking. Ifit has no memory of 
_ itssawn Thoughts; if it cannot record them tor its ufe, and be able to re- 
call them upon any occafion ; ifit cannot reflect uport what is paft, and 
make ufe of its former Experiences,Reafonings,and Contemplations,to what 
purpofedoes it think? They who make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this 


rate will not make ita ntuch more noble Being, than thofe do,whom they 
| | _ G condemn, - 
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condemn for allowing it tobe nothing but the fubtileft parts of Matter. 
Charaéters drawn on Duft, that the firft breath of wind effaces; or Im- 
preffions made on a heapof Atoms, or animal Spirits,arealrogether as ufeful, 
and render the Subject as noble, as the Thoughts of a Soul that perith 
in thinking ; that once out of fight, are gone for ever, and leave no me- 
mory of themfelves behind them. Nature never makes excellent things, 
for mean or no ufes:and it is hardly tobe conceived,that our infinitely wife 


Creator, fhould make fo admirable a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, — 


that Faculty which comes neareft the Excellency of his own incompre- 
henfible Being, to be fo idlely and ufelefly employ‘d, at leaft | part of its 
time here , as to think conftantly, without remembring any of thofe 
Thoughts, without doing any good to its felf or others, or being any 
way ufeful to any other part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we 
fhall not find, 1 fuppofe,the motion of dull and fenflefs matter,any where 
in the Univerfe, made fo little ufe of, and fo wholly thrown away. _ 

§.16. "Tis true, we have fometimes inftances of Perception, whilft we 
are afleep, and retain the memory of thofe Zhoughts: but how extrava- 
gant ak incoherent for the moft part they are ; how little conformable 
to the Perfeftion and Order of a rational Being, thofe who are acquainted 
with Dreams, need not be told. This I would willingly be fatisfied in, 
Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it were feparate from 
the Body, a@s lefs rationally then, when conjointly with it, orno: If | 
its feparate Thoughts be lefsrational, then thefe Men muft fay, That the 
Soul owes the perie@ion of rational thinking to the Body: If it does no 
"tis a wonder that our Dreams fhould be, for the moft part, fo frivolous 
and irrational ; and that the Soul fhould retain none of its more rational 
Soliloquies and Meditations. | 

§.17. Thofe who fo confidently tell us, That the Soul always adtually 


_ thinks, I would they: would alfo tell us, what thofe /deas are, that arein 


the Soul of a Child, before, or juft at the union with the Body, before it 
hath received any by Senfation. ‘ The Dreams of fleeping Men, are, as I 
take it, all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, though, for the moft part, 
oddly put together. °Tis ftrange, ifthe Soul has /deas of its own, that 
it derived not from Sen/arion or Reflection, (as it muft have, ifit thought 
before it received any impreffions from the Body } that it fhould never, in 
its private thinking, (fo private, that the Man himfelf perceives it not) re- 
tain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and then make 
the Man glad with new difcoveries. Who can’ find it reafon, that the 
Soul fhould,in its retirement, during fleep, have fo many hours thoughts, 


and yet never light on any of thofe /deas it borrowed not from Seafati- 


on or Reflection, or at leaft preferve thememory of none, but fuch, which 
being occafioned from the Body, muft needs be Jefs natural to a Spirit ? 
"Tis ftrange,the Soul fhould never once in a Man’s whole life,recal over any 
ofits pure,native Thoughts,and thofe Zdeas it had before it borrowed any © 
thing from the Body; never bring into the waking Man’s view, any o- 
ther Zdeas, but what have a tangue of the Cask , manifeftly derive their 
Original from thatunion. If it always thinks, and fo had /deas before it 
was united, or before it received any from the Body, ‘tis not to be fup- 
pofed, but that during fleep, it recollects its native Zdeas, and during that 
retirement from communicating with the Body, whilft it thinks by it 
felf, the /deas it is bufied about, fhould be fometimes, at leaft thofe more 
natural and congenial ones had in it felf, underived from the Body, or its 
own operations akout them, which fince the waking Man never remem- 
bers, we inuft from this Hypothefis conclude , that Memory belongs 
: | | | only | 
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only to Zdeas, derived from the Body, and the Operations of the Mind 
about them, or elfe that the Soul remembers fomething that the Man does 
not. | 

§.18.1 would be glad alfo to learn frorh thefe men,who foeonfidently pro- 
nounce,that the humane Soul,or,which is all one,that a man always thinks, _ 
how they come toknow it ; nay, bow they come tokuow that they rhemfelves 
think, when they themfelves donot perceive it. This,lam afraid,is to be fure, 
without proofs; and to ktiow,without perceiving: "Tis,I fufpect,a confufed 
Notion, taken up to fervean Hypothefis ; and none of thofe clear Truths, 
that either their own Evidence force us to admit, or common Experience 
makes it impudence to deny. Forthe moft that can be faidof it, is, That ’tis 
poffiblethe Soul may always think, but not always retain it in memory : 
And, I fay, itis as poffible, tliat the Soul may not always think:; and 
much tote probable, that it fhould fometimes not think, than that it. 
fhould often think, arid that a long while together, and not be con{i- 
ous to it felfthe next momenit after, that it had thought. oe 

§. 19. To fuppofe the Soul to think, and the Man not perceive it, is, 
‘as has been faid, to make two perfons in one man: And if one confider 
well thefe mens way of fpeaking, one fhall be lead intoa fufpicion, that » 
they dofo. For they whotell us, thatthe Soul always thinks, do never, 
that I remember, fay, Thata man always thinks. Can the Soul think, 
and not the Man > Ora Man think,and not be confcious of it ? This, per- 
haps, would be fufpected of Fargox in others. If they fay, The man 
thinks always; but is not always confcious of its they may as well fay, His 
Body is extended,without having parts. For ‘tisaltogetheras intelligible to 
- fay,that any thing is exterided without parts, as that any thing thinks, with- 
out being con{cious of it ; without perctiving, that itdoes fo. They who talk 
thus, may, with as much reafon, if it be neceflary to their Hypothefis, . 
fay, That aman is always hungry, but that he does not always feel it: 
Whereas hunger confiftsin that very fenfation, as thinking confitts in be- 
ing confcious that oné thinks. If they fay, That a man is always conf{ci- _ 
ous tohimfelf of thinking ;_I ask, ‘How they know it? Confcioufnefs is 
the perception of what paffes in a mans own mind. Can another man 
perceive, that Iarn confeious of any thing, when I perceive it not my felf ? 
- ‘No man’s Kriowledge here, cant go beyond his Experience. Wake a man 
out of a found fleep, and ask him, What he was that moment thinking on. 
If he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then thought on, he mutt bea 
notable Diviner of Thoughts , that can affure him, that he ‘was thins 
king: May he not with more reafon affure him, he was not afleep? This _ 
is fomething beyond Philofophy ; and it cannot be lefs than Revelation, 
that difcovers to another, Thoughts in my mind, when I can find.none 
there my felf: And they muft. needs have a penetrating fight, who caa 
certainly fee,that I think, when I cannot perceive it my felf, and declare, 
That I do not; and yet can fee, that a Dog, oran Elephant ,.do not 
think,though they give all the demonftration of it imaginable, except only 
telling us, that they do fo. This fome may fufpec&t tobe a ftep beyond the 
Rofecrucians ; it feeming eafier to make ones felf invifible to others, than 
to make another's thoughts vifibleto me,wlich are not vifible to himéelf:But 
tis but defining the Soul to be a fubftance, that always thinks , and the 
bufinefs is done. If fuch a definition be of any. Authority, I know not 
what it can {érve for, but to make many men fufpect , That they have 
no Souls at all, fince they find a good part of their Lives pafs away with- 
out thinking. For no Definitions, that I know, no Suppofitions of any 
Sect, are ot force enough to —— conflant Experience; and, perbaps, 
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’tis the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes fo . 
much ufelefs difpute, and noife, in the World. 

§. 20. I fee no Reafon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before 
the Senfes have furnifbed it with Ideas to think on; andas thofe are in- 
creafed, and retained ; fo it comes,by Exercife, to improve its Faculty of 
thinking in the feveral parts of it, 2s well as afterwards, by compoundin 
thofe Jdeas, and reflecting on its own Operations, ‘it increafes its’ Stoc 
as well as Facility, in remembring , imagining , reafoning, and other 
modes of thinking. | 

§.21. He that will fuffer himfelf, to be informed by Obfervation and 
Experience, and not makehis own Hypothefis the Rule of Nature, will 
find few Signs of a Soul accuftormed to much thinking in a new born 
Child, and much fewer of any Reafoning at all. And yet it is hard to 
imagine, that the rational Soul fhould think fo much, and not reafon at 
all. And he that willconfider, that Infantsnewly come intu the World, 
{pend the greateft part of their time in Sleep, and are feldom awake, but 
when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or fome Pain, (the moft impor- 
tunate of all Senfations) or fome other violent Jdea, forces the mind to 
perceive, and attend to it, He, I fay, who confiders this, will, perhaps, 
find Reafon to imagine, That a Fetus in the Mother's Womb, differs not 
much from the State of a Vegetable ; but pafles the greateft part of its 
time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, but fleep in a 
Place, where it needs not feek for Food, and is furrounded with Li- 
quor,always equally foft, and near of the fame Temper ; where the Eyes 
have no Light, and the Ears, fo fhut up, are not very fufceptible of 
Sounds; and where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects to 
movethe Senfe.. =s.._—- | | 

§. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obferve the alterations that 
time makes; and you fhall find, as the mind by the Senfes comes more 
and more to be furnifhed with /deas, it comes to be more and more a- 
wakes thinks more, fhe-more it has matter to think on.. After fome 
time, it begins to kndw the Objects, which being moft familiar with it, 

_ have made lafting Impreffions. . Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the 
~ Perfons it daily converfes with, and diftinguifh them from Strangers ; 
, which are Inftances and Effects of its coming to retain and diftinguifh 

™ the Jdeas the Senfes convey to it: And fo we may obferve, how the 
 Mind,dy degrees,improves in thefe, and advances to the Exercife of thofe 
other Faculties of Enlarging, Compounding, and Ab/tracting its Ideas, and 
of reafoning about them, and reflecting upon all thefe, of which, I thal! 
have occafion to fpeak more hereafter. : 
 §.23. If ic thall be demanded then, When.a Man begins to have any Ideas? 
 _ -Ythink, the crue Anfwer is, When he firft has any Sexfation. For fihce - 
there appear not to be any Jdeas in the Mind, before the Senfes havecon- 
veyed any in, I conceive that Jdeas in the Underftanding, are coeval - 
with Senfation ; which is fach an Impreffion or Motion, made in fome 
ated the Body, as makes it be taken notice of inthe Under- 
nding. 

§. i The Jmprefioxs then, that are made on eur Sexfes by outward 
Objects, that are extrinfical to the Mind, and its owx Operations, about 

_ thefeImprefiions reflected on by its felf, as proper Objects to be contem- 
plated by it, are, Iconceive, the Original of all Knowledge ; and the firft 
Capacity of Humane Intellect, is, That the Mind is fitted to receive the 
Impreffions made on it 3 either, through the Sexes, by outward Objects; 
or by itsown Operations, when it refecis onthem. This is the ae 
: a | ep 
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ftep a Man makes towards the Difcovery of any thing, and the Ground- 
work, whereon to build all thofe Notions, which ever he fhall have ma 
turally in this World. All thofe fublime Thoughts, which tewre above. 
the Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven its felf, take their Rifeand Foot- 
ing here:In all that great Extent wherein the mind wanders,in thofe remote 
Speculations, it may feem to be elevated with, it firs not one jot beyond 
thofe Ideas, which Senfe or Refledion, have offered for its Content- 
Jation. | | 
: §. 25. In this Part,the Caderftanding is meerly pafeve; and whether or 
no, it will have thefe Beginnings, and asit were materials of Knowledge, 
is not in its own Power. For the Objeéts of our Senfes,do,many of them, 
obtrude their particular Jdeas upon our minds, whether we will or no; 
And the Operations of our minds, will not let us be without, at leaft fome 
obfcure Notions of them. No Man, can be wholly ignorant of what he 
does, when he thinks. Thefe fimple Ideas, when offered to the mind, 
the Underflanding can no more refufe to have, nor alter, when they are 
imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones init felf, than a mir- 
ror canrefufe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Jdeas, which the Ob. - 
jects fet before ic do therein produce. Asthe Bodies that furround us, 
do diverfly affect our Organs, the mind is forced to receive the Impref 
fions; and cannot avoid the Perception of thofe /deas, that are annexed 


to them. | 


CHAP. IL 
Of fimple Ideas. 


§. 1. "HE better to underftand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of 
our Knowledge, one thing iscarefully to be obferved, concerne 
ing the Jdeas we have; and that is, That fome of them.ere jmp/e, and 
fome complex. | : —~ 
Though the Qualities that affect our Senfes, are, in the things thems 
felves, fo united and blended, that there is no feparation, no diftance be- 
tween them ; Ps ‘tis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter 
by the Senfes {imple and unmixed. For thong the Sight and Touchoftes 
take in from the fame Objedt, at the fame time, different /deas; 23a Man 
fees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels Softnefs and Warmth in 
the fame piece of Wax: Yet the fimple /deas thus united in the fame 
Subject, are as perfectly diftin@, as thofe that come in by different Sen- 
fes. Thecoldnefs and hardnefs, which a Man feels in a piece of /ce, be- 
ing as diftinct Zdeas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whitenefs of aLily; -— 
or as the tafte of Sugar, and fmell of a Rofe: And there is nothing can be - 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diftin® Perception he has of thofe © 
fimple /deas ; which being each in it felt uncompounded, contains in it 
nothing but oxe asiform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, and is 
not diftinguifhable into different Jdeas, | | 
§.2. Thefe fimple /deas,the Materials of all our Knowledge,are fuggeft- 
edand futnifhed tothe Mind, only by thofe two ways above mentioned, 
viz. Senfation and Reflection. When the Underftanding is once ftored with 
thefe fimple Zdeas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them 
evento analmoft infinite Variety, and fo can make at Pleafure new = 
} plex 
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plex /deas. But it is not in the Power of the moft exalted Wit, or en- 
larged Underftanding, by any quicknefs or variety of Thought, to srvent 
or frame one new fimple \dea in the Mitid,not taken in by the ways before 
meiitioned : nor can any Fotce of the Underftanding, deffroy thofe that 
are there. ‘he Dominion of Man in thislittle World of his own Under- 
ftanding, being muchwhat the fame, asit is in the great World of vifible 
things; wherein his Power, however managed by Art and Skill, reaches 
no farther, than to compound and divide the Materials that are made to 
his Hand; but cando nothing towards the making the leaft Particle of 
new Matter, or deftroying one Atome of what is already inBeing. The 
fame inability, will every one find in himfelf; who hall go about to fa- 
fhion in his Underftanding any fimple /dea, not received in by his Senfes, 
from external Objects, or from the Operations of his own Mind about 
them. I would have arly one try to phanfie any Tafte, which had ne- 
ver affected his Palate ; or frame the /dea of a Scent,he had never {mele : 
And when he caridothis, I willalfo conclude, that a blind Man hath 7 
deas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diftinct Notions of founds, 

§. 4. This is the Redfon why,though we cannot believe it impoffible to 
God,to makeaCreature with other Organs,and more ways to corivey into 
the Underftanding the notice of Corporeal things, than thofefive, as they 
are ufually counted, which he has given to Man: YetI think, itis nor po/- 
fible, for any one to imagine any other Qualities 1n Bodies, howfoever 
conftituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, befides Sounds, Taftes, 
Smells, vifible and tangible Qualities. And had Mankind been made 
with but four Senfes, the Qualities then, which are the Object of the 
Fifth Senfe, had been as far from our notice, Imagination, and Conce- 
ption,as now any belonging to a Sixth,Sevexth, or Eighth Senfe, can poffi« 
bly be ; which, whether yet “fome other Creatures, in fome other Parts 
of this vaft, and ftupendious Univerfe, may not have, will be a great 
Prefumptionto deny. He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the top of 
all things; but will confider the Immenfity of this Fabrick, and the great 
variety, that is to be found in this little and inconfiderable part of it, 
which he has to do with, may be aptto think, that in other Manfions of 
it, there may be other, and different intelligent Beings, of whofe Facul- 
ties, he has as little Knowledge or Apprehenfion, asa worm fhut up in 
one drawer of a Cabinet, hath of the Senfes or Underftanding of a Man ; 

_ Such Variety ‘and Excellency, being fuitable to the Wifdom and Power 
of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opinion of Man’s hav- 
ing but fiveSenfes; though, perhaps, there may be juftly counted more ; 

but either Suppofition ferves equally to my prefent Purpofe. a 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Ideas of one Senfe 


§. 1. H E better to conceive the Jdeas, we receive from Senfation , 

EL sit may not be amifs for us to confider them, in reference to 
the different ways, whereby they make their Approaches to our Minds, 
and make themfelves perceivable by us. | a 


Firff then, There are fome, which come into our Minds dy one Senfe 
only. a i - 4 
Secondly, There are others, that convey themfelves into the Mind dy 
more Senfesthanone. | 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. . | 7 
Fourthly, There are fome that make themfelves way,and are fuggefted 
to the Mind Jy al/ the ways of Senfation and Reflection. : 
We fhall confider them apart under thefe feveral Heads : 


' Firft, There are fome Ideas, which have admittance only through one 
Senfe, whichis peculiarly adapted to receive them. ThusLight and Co- 
lours, as white, red, yellow, blue; with their feveral Degrees or Shades, 
and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and thereft, come 
in only by the Eyes : All kinds of Noifes, Sounds, and Tones only by 
the Fars: The feveral Taftes and Smells, by the Nofe and Palate. And if 
thefe Organs, or the Nerves which aréthe Conduits, to convey them from 
without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind’s Prefence-Room (as I 
may fo call it) are any of them fo difordered, as not to perform their 
Funétions, they have no Poftern to be admitted by; no other way to 
bring themfelves into view, and be perceived by the Underftanding. 
' The moft confiderable of thofe, belonging to the Touch, are Heat and 
Cold, and Solidity ; all the reft, confifting almoft wholly in the fenfible 
Configuration, asfmooth and rough; or elfe more, or lefs firm adhefion 
of the Parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


 §.2. I think, it will be needlefs to enumerate all the particular /mpJe 
Ideas, belonging to’ each Senfe: Nor indeed is it poffible, if we Would, 
there being a great many more of them betonging to moft of the Senfes, 
than we have Names for. The 7 of Smells, which are as many al- 
moft, if not more than Species of Bodies in the World, do moft of them 
want Names. Sweet and Stinkingcommionly ferve out turn for thefe Ldezs, 
which in effe&, is little more than to call them pleafing or difpleafing ; 
though the fmell of a Rofe, and Violet,both fweet, are certainly very di- 
{tina Ideas. Nor are the different Taftes that are in Nature, much bet- 
~ ter provided with Names. Sweet, Bitter and Sowre, Harfh and Salt, are 
almoft all we haveto denominate all the variety of Relifhes, which are 
to be found diftin’t, not only in almoft every fort of Creatures, but in 
the different Parts of thé fame Plant or Animal. Thefame may be faid of 
Colour andSound. I fhall therefore in the account of fimple /deas, I ami 
here giving, content my felf to fetdown only fuch, as are moft material 
to our prefent Purpofe, or arein themfelves lefs apt to be taken notice of, 
though they are very frequently the Ingredients of our complex — 
| among 
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amongtt which, Ithink, I‘may well account Solidity ; which therefore I 
fhall treat of in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of Solidity. 


§. x. HE Idea of Solidity, we receive by our Touch ; and it arifes 

from the Refiftance we find in Body, to the entrance of any o- 
ther Body into the Place it poffeffes, till it has left it. There is no Zdea, 
which we receive more conftantly from Senfation, than -Solidity. Whe- 
ther we move, or reft,in what Pofture foever we are, we always feel fome- 
thing under us, that fupports us, and hinders our farther finking down- | 


‘wards; and the Bodies we daily handle, make us perceive that whilft 


they remain between them, they do by an inflirmountable Force, hinder 
the approach of the parts of our Hands that prefsthem. That which 
thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one to- 
wards another, I call So/#dity. Iwill not difpute, whether this accepta- | 
tion of the Word folid be nearer to its Original Signification, than that 
which Mathematicians ufe it in: It fuffices, that I think, the common 
Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juftifie,this ufe of it; but ifany one 
think it better to call it Jmpenetrability, he has my Confent. Only I 
have thought the Term Solidity, the — to exprefs this /dea, 
not only becaufe of its vulgar ufe in that Senfe ; but alfo, becaufe it car- 
ries fomething more of pofitive init, than Zmpenetrability, which is nega- 
tive ; andis, perhaps, more a confequence of Solidiry, than: Solidity it 
felf. This of all other, feems the /dea moft intimately connected with, 
and effential to Body, fo as no where elfe to be found or imagin’d, but 
only int matter; which though our Senfes take no notice of, but in maffes 
of matter of a bulk, fufficient to caufe a Senfation in us: Yet the Mind, 
having once got this Jdea from fuch grofferfenfible Bodies,traces it farther, 
and confiders it as well as Figure, in the minuteft Particle of matter, that 
can exift, and finds it infeparably inherent in Body, where-ever, or howe- 
ver modified. ) | 
§.2. This is the /dea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it to fZ 
Space. The Zdea of which filling of {pace,is, That where we imagine any 
/ taken up by a folid Subftance, we conceive it fo to poflefs it, that it 


excludes all other folid Subftances ; and, will for ever hinder any two o- 


ther Bodies, that move towards one another in a ftrait Line, from coming 
to touch one another , unlefs it remove from between them in a Line, 
not parallel to thatthey move in. This Jdea of it, the Bodies we ordi- 
narily handle fufficiently furnifh us with. . 

§. 3. This Refiftance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the fpace 
it poffeffes, is fogreat, That no force,how great foever, can furmount it. 
All the Bodiesinthe World, preffing a drop of Water on all fides, will 
never be able to overcome the Refiftance it will make, as foft as it is, 
totheir approaching one another, till it be removed out of their way: 
whereby our /dea of Solidity is diftinguifhed both from pure fpace, which - 
is capable neither of Refiftance nor Motion, and the ordinary Jdea of 
Farduefs, For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a diftance, fo as they 

: | | may 
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may approach one another, without touching or difplacing ‘any {olid 
thing, till their Superficies come to meet ; whereby, I think, we have 
the clear /dea of Space without Solidity. For(not to go fo far as annihila- 
tion of any particular Body) I ask, Whether a Man cannot have the Idea 
of the motion of one fingle Body alone, without any other fucceeding 
immediately into its Place ? which, I think, ’tis evident he can; the. 
Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Jdea of Motion in a 
nother, than the Jdea of a fquare Figure in one Body includes 
the /dea of a fquare Figure in another. I do not ask, Whether - 
Bodies do fo exift, that the motion of one Body cannot really be 
without the motion of another? To deterrnine this either way, is to be 
the Queftion for or againft a Vacuum, But my Queftion is, Whether | 
one cannot have the Zdea of one Body moved, whilft others are at reft > 
and I think, this no one will deny: If fo, then the Place it deferted, 
gives us the Jdea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body 
may enter, without either Refiftance or Protrufion of any thing. When 
the Suckerin a Pump is drawn, the {pace it filled in the Tube jis certain- 
ly the fare, whether any other body follows the motion of the Sucker or 
no ; nor does it imply a contradiction, That upon the motion of one Bo-: 
' dy, another that is only contiguous to it, fhould not follow it. The ne- 
ceffity of fuch a motion, is built only on the Suppofttion, That the World 
is full ; but not on the diftinct Jdeas of Space and Solidity, which are as 
different, as Refiftanceand not Refiftance, Protrufion and not Protrufion: 
And that Men have Jdeas of Space, without Body, their very Difputes a- 
bout a Vacuum plainly demonftrate, as is fhewed in another Place, 

§. 4. Solidityis hereby alfo differenced from Hlardaefs , in that Solidi: 


ty confifts in repletion, and fo an utter Exclufion of other Bodies out of 


the fpace it pofleffes: But Hardnefs, in a firm Cohefion of the parts of 
Matter, making up mafies of a fenfible bulk; fo that the whole does not 
eafily change its Figure.. And indeed, Hard and Soft, are, as apprehended 
by us,only relative Terms,to the Conftitutions of our Bodies ; that being _ 
generally call‘d hard by us, which will put us to Pain, fooner than change 
Figure by the preflure of any part of our Bodies ; and that on the contra- | 
ry, foft, which changes the Situation of its parts upon an eafie and une 
painful touch, < on 

- But this Difficulty of changing the Situation ‘of the fenfible parts a< 
mongft themfelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solidi- 
ty to the hardeft Body in the World, than to the fofteft ; nor is an Ada- 
mant one jot more folid than Water. For though the two flat fides of 
two pieces of Marble, will more eafily approach each other, betweert 
‘which there is nothing but Water or Air, than if there be an Adamant 
between them: yet it isnot,that the parts of the Adamant are more folid 
than thofe of Water, or refift more ; but becaufe the parts of Water, being 
more eafily feparable from each other, they will by a fide motion be more 
eafily removed, and give way to the approach of the two pieces of Mar- - 
ble : But if they could be kept from making Place, by that fide-motion, 
_ they would eternally hinder the approach of’ thefe two pieces of Marble, 
as much as the Diamond ; and ’tWould be as impofiible by any force, to 
furmount their Refiftance, as to furmountthe Refiftance of the parts of a 
Diamond. The fofteft Body in the World will as invincibly refift the 
coming together of any two other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way , 
but remain between them, as the hardeft that can be found or imagined. 
He that fhall fill a yielding foft Body well with Air or Water,will quickly 


find its Refiftance : And he that thinks, that nothing but acc 
_ A ” hard 
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hard, can keep his Hands from approaching one another, may be pleafed 
to make an Experiment, with the Air inclofed in a Football. 

§.5.By this /dea of Solidity, is the Extenfion of Body dittinguithed from 
the Extenfion of Space. The Extenfion of Body, being nothing but the 
cohefion or continuity of folid, feparable, moveable Parts; and the Ex- 
tenfion of Space, the continuity of unfolid, infeparable, and immoveable 
Parts. @/pon the Solidity of Bodies allo, depends their mutual impulfe, Rea 
fftance, and Protrufion, Of pure Space then, and Solidity, there are 
feveral (amongtt which, I confefs my felf one) who perfuade themfelves, 
they have clear and diftin@t Jdeas ; and that they can think on Space, 
without any thing in it, that refifts, or is protruded by Body ; whereof 
they think they have as clear an /dea, as of the’ Extenfion of Body, the 
Idea of the diftance between the oppofite Parts of a concave Superficies, 
being equally as clear without, as with the /dea of any folid Parts be- 
tween; and on the other fide, That they have the /dea of fomething that 
fills fpace, that can be protruded by the impulfe of other Bodies; or refift 
their Motion. If there be others, that have not thefe two Jdeas diftina, 
but confourid them, ‘and make but one of them, Iknow not, how Men, 
who have the fame Jdea, under different Names, or different /deas, under 
the fame Name, can, in that cafe, talk with one another, any more than 
a Man, who not being blind, or deaf, has diftin&t Zdeas of the Colour of 
Scarlet, and the found of a Trumpet, could difcourfe concerning, Scarlet- 
Colour with the blind Man, I mention in another Place, who phanfied, 
that the /dea of Scarlet was like the found of a Tram 

§. 6. If any one ask me, What this Solidity is, I fend him to his Senfes 
to inform him: Let him put a Flint, ora Foot-ball between his Hands ; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this 
nota fufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it confits; 
I promife to tell him, what it is, and wherein it confifts , when he tells 

-me, what thinking is, or whereift it confifts ; or,explain to me, what Ex- 
_ tenfion or Motion is, which, perhaps feems much eafier. The fimple 
. Ideas wehave fuch, as experience teaches them us ; but if beyond that, 
we endeavour by Words to make them clearerin_ the Mind, we fhall fuc- 
_ ceed no better , than if we went about to clear up the Darknefs of a blind 
Man’s mind, by talking; and to difcourfe into him the Jdeas of 
= and Colours. The Reafon of this, I thall thew in another 

ace, | , : | 
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“fl He Ideas we get by more than one Senfe, are of Space,-or Exten- 
_ fron, Figure, Rest, and Motion’: For thefé make perceivable im- 

preifions, both on the Eyes and Touch; and we can receive and convey 
into our Minds , the /deas of the Extenfion, Figure, Motion, and Reft 
of Bodies,both by fecing and feeling. But liaving occafion to {peak more 
at large of thefe, in another place, I here only enumérate them: 


wot 


Of fimple Ideas of Reflettion: — 


§. 1. Fae Mind receiving the Zdeas,mentioned in the foregoing Cha- 
a _ pter, from without, when it turns its view inward upon its - 
felf, and obferves its own ACtions about thofe Jdeas.it has, takes from 
thence other Zdeas,which are as capable to be the Objects of its Contem- 
plation, as of any of thofe it received from foreign things ado tte 
. §.2. Thetwo great and principal Actions of the Mind, which are moft._ 
frequently confidered , and which are fo frequent , that every one that 

- pleafes, may takenoticeof in himfelf, are thefe two: a 


Perception, or Thinking ; and 

Volition, or Willing, | 
The power in the Mind of | producing thefe Actions we denominate Fa. 

- eulties, and dre called the Uaderflanding, and the Will. Of fome of the 


modes of thefe fimple Jdeas of Refle@ion, fuch as are Remembrance, Dif- 
cerning, Reafoning, Fudging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. | thall have occafion 


to fpeak hereafter. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of fimple Ideas of both Senfation and Refleétion. 


§.1. “TP Herebe other fimple /deas, which convey themfelves into the 
' Mind, by all the ways of Senfation and Reflection, viz. 


Pleafure, or Delight, and its oppofite. 
| Pain, ot @neafine/s, = 

Power. — 

Exiftence. 

Unity. 


§.2. Delight, or Uneafaefs , ore ot other of them join themfelves to 
almoft all our Zdeas, both of Senfation and Reflection: And there is fcarce 
any affection of our Serifes fron without, any retired thought of our Mind 
within, which is not able to produce in us pleafure, or pain. By Pleas 


fure and Pain, I would be underftood to fignifie, whatfoever delights or 


molefts us 3 whether ie avifes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfaction, De- 
light, Pledfure, Happinefs, ec. on the one fide ; or Uneafinefs, Trouble, 
Fein, ‘Forment, Anguifh, Mifery, Ge.’ on the other, they are ftilt bue 
different degrees of the'fame thing, and belong to the Ideas of Pleafare 
and Pals, Delight or Unesfinefs; whieh are the ames I fhall moft com- 
morily wie for thofe two forts of Adeas. _ -_ 

§. 3. The infinitely Wife’Author of our beihg, having given us the 
power over feveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reft, as 
we think fit; and alfo by the motion of them, to move our felves, and 
other contiguous Bodies, in which confifts all the Actions of our Body : 
He having alfo given a power to our Minds, in feveral inftances, to’ chufe 
among ttits Adeas which it will think om, and to purfue the enquiry of this 
or thae Subject , with confideration and attention, to excite us to thefe 
Actions of thinking artd motion thet we areeapaple of, ‘he has been plea- 
fech to. join to feveral Thoughts, and feveral Senfrions, a perception of Dew 
light. This if it were wholly feparated from all our outward Senfations, 
and inward Thoughts, we fhould have no reafon to preferr one Thought 
or Action, to another ; Negligence, to Attention ; or Motion, to Reft. 
And {fo we fhould neither ftir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds, but let 
our Thoughts (iff may focallit) run a drift without any direction or de- 

5 of our Minds, like unregarded fhadows, to make 
their appearances there, as ithappen’d, without attending to them. In 
which ftate Man, however furnilhed with the Faculties of Underftanding 
and Will, would bea very idle, unactive Creature, and pafs his timeonly 
in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleafed our Wife Crea- 
tor, to annex to feveral Objects, and the /deas we receive from them , as’ 
alfo to feveral of our Thoughts, a concomitant pleafure, and that in fe- 
veral Objects, to feveral degrees, that thofe Faculties he had endowed us 
with, might not remain wholly idle, andunemploy‘d by us. 

§. 4. Pai has the fame efficacy and ufe to fet us on work, that Pleafure 
has, webeingas ready to employ our Faculties to avoid that, as to pur- 
fue the other: Only this is worth our confideration, That it is often pro- 

| | duced 


duced by the fame Objetts and Ideas, that produce Péeafurein us. This 
their near Conjunction , which makes us often feel pain in the fenfations 
where we na pleafure,pives us tew occafion of admiring the Wifdomi 
and Goodnefs of our Maker, who defigning.the prefervation of our 
Being, has annexed Pain to the application of many things to our Bo- 
dies,to warn us of the harm they willda, and as advices to withdraw from 
them. But he, not defigning our prefervation barely, but the prefervati- 
on ofevery part and organ inits perfection, hath, in many cafes, annexed 
pain tothefe very /deas which delight us: Thus Heat,that is very agree- 
able to us inone degree, by a little greater increafé of it, proves noordina- 
ry tofmentiarid the moft pleafant of all fenfible Objects, Light it felfifthere 
be too much of it ; if increafed beyond « due proportion td our Eyes, 
caufés 4 very painful fenfation. Which is wifely and. favourably fo otder-. 
ed by Nature, that when any Object does, by the vehemience of its opera- - 
tion, diforder che inftruments of fenfation, whofe Structures cannot: but 
be very nice and delicate, we might by the pain, be warned to withdraw, 
before the Organ be quit¢ ptt out of order, atid fo be unfitted for: its pro- 
per funGiotsfor she future. The confideration of thofe Objects that pro- 
duce it, may well perfwade us, That this is the end or ufé of pain. For 
though great lighe be irifufferable vo our Eyes, yet the higheft degree of 
darknefs does tot at all difeafe them : becaufe that caufing no diforderly 
motion in it, leaves that curious Orgati. unharnid, in: its netural fate; 
But yet excefs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us: becanfp it is equally des 
ftructive to that temper, which is neceflary to the prefervation of life, and 
the exercife of the feveral furiGtions of the Body, which confifts in e:mos ) 
derate degree of warmth ; or, if you pleafe, 2 motion of the infenfible 
parts ofour Bodies, confined withincertam bounds. = ss ssi; 
§. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reafon why God hath {cate 
tered up and down feveral degrees of pleafure and pain, in all the things 
that environ and affect us ; and blended them together, in almoft all that 
our Thoughts and Senfes have to do with ; that we finding imperfecti- 
on, diflatisfaction, and want of compleat happinefs, in all the Enjoyments 
of the Creatures can afford as, might be led to feek it in the enjoyment 
of him, with whom there is fulne/s of joy, and at whofe right hand are plea 
JSures for evermore. of os 
§. 6. Though what I have here faid, may not, perhaps, make the /deas 
of Plesfure and Pain clearer to us, than ourown Experience does,which ig 
the only way that we are capable of havirig them; yet the confidetation 
of the Reafon, why they are annexed to fo many other /deas, fervingto 
give us due fentiments of the Wifdom and Goodnefs of the Soveraign Dif- 
pofer of all Things , may not be unfuitable to the main end of thef en-. 
quiries : The knowledge and veneration of Him, being, the chief end of 
alt our Thoughts, and the proper bufinefs of all Underftandings. . —_ 
§.7. Exiftence and Unity, are two other Zdeas, that are upgclted to 
the Underftanding, by every Object without, and every Jdea within. 
When /dras arcin our Minds, we confider them as being actually there, 
as well as we confider things to be actually without us; which is, that 
they exift, or have Exijfewce: And whatever we can confider as one 
thing, whether a réal Being, or Jdea, fuggefis to the Underftanding, 
the /des of Umity. _ 
», & 8. Power aifo isanother of thofe imple Zdeas,which we receive from 
Senfationand Reflection. For obferving in our felves, that we do, arid can 
think; aad that We can, at pleafure, move feveral parts of our Bodies 


which were at re{t ; the effects alfo, that natural Bodies aré able to = 
7 | uce 
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duce in one another, occuring every moment toaur Senfes, we both thefe 


ways get the Zdéa of Power. . _ 7 3 
_. §..9. Befides thefe, there is another Zdea, which though -fuggefted by 
dur-Senfes, yet is more conftantly offered us, by what paffes in our own 
‘Minds; and thatis the Idea of Succeffon. For if we will, look immedi- 
ately irito our felves, arid reflect on what is obfervable there, we thall find 
our /deas always, whilft we ateawake, or have any thought paffing in 
train, one going, and another coming, without intermiffion. - ; 

§. 10. Thefe,if they are not all, are at leaft Cas I think ) the moft conf- 


. derable of thofe frmple Ideas whicht the Mind has, and out of which are 
_ made all its other knowledge ; all which it: receives only by the two fore- 
_ Mentioned ways of Senfation and Reflection. : 


Nor let any one think thefe too narrow bounds for the capacious Mind 


’ of Man to expatiate in, which. takes its flight farther than the Stats, and 


cannot be confined bythe limits of the World ; that extends its thoughts 
often even beyond theutmoft expanifion of Matter,and makes excurfions 
into that incomprehenfible /vane. I grant all this, but defire any one to 
affign arly Ample Ldea, which it received not from one of ,thofe Inlets bee 
fore-mentioned,or any complex Idea not made out of thofe fimple ones. Nor 
will it be fo ftrange, to think thefe few fimple Zdeas fufficient to employ 
the quickeft Thought, or largeft. Capacity ; and to furnifh the Materials 
ofall that various Knowledge, and more various Phkanfies and Opifions 
of al] Mankind, if weconfider how many Words may be made out of the 
various compofition of 24 Lettet's; or if going one ftep farther, we will 
but‘refle@ on the variety of combinations may: be made, with barely ore 
of thefe:Zdeasjviz. Number, whofe ftock is inexhauftible,.and truly infie 
nite: And what a large and immenfe ficld, doth Excurfion alone afford 
the Mathematicians». "gg. BE I a | 


oo CHAP. VEL 
2 Some farther Con/iderations concerning our [imple Ideas. . 
§. t.- Comet the fimple Ideas of Senfation 'tis to be -confidered, 


‘That whatfoever is fo conftituted in Nature, as to be able, by 
affecting our Senfes, to caufe any perception in the Mind, doth thereby. 


produce in the Underftandinga fimple /dea; which, whatever be the exe: 


ternal caafe of it, ‘when it comesto be taken notice of, by our difcerning, 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and confidered there, to be a real po- 
fitive Idea in the Underftanding , as much as any other whatfoever ; 
though, perhaps, the caufe of it be but a privation in the fubje@. 
- § 2. Thus the dea of Heat and Cold, Light and DarknefS, White and 
Black, Motion and Reft, are equally clearand pofitive Jdeas in the Mind 
though, perhaps, fome of the caufes which produce them, are barely pri« 
vations in thofe fubjects, from whence our Senfes derivethofe Jdeas. Thefe: 
the Underftanding, in its view.of them, ‘confiders all as diftin@ pofitive: 
Ideas, without takigg notice of the caufes that produce them: which is. 
an enquiry not belonging to the /dea, as it is in the Underftanding; but 
to the nature of the things exifting. without us. Thefe are two very. 
different things, and carefully to be diftinguifhed ; it being one thing to. 
oe ea ee ae S 3 4 oe . . perceive, 


1 od 
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Perceive and know the /dea of White or Black, and quite another to exa- 
mine what kind of particles they muft be, and how ranged in the Supers 

ficies to make any Object appear white or black. _ | : 
' §.3. A Painter, or Dyer, who never enquired into their caufes, haththe 
Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfectly, and 
diftin@ly, in his Underftanding,and perhaps more diftin@ly than the Phi- 
lofopher, who hath bufied. himfelf in confidering their Natures, and thinks 
heknows how far either of them is in its caufe pofitive or privative; and the 
Idea of Black is no \efs pofitive in his Mind , than that of White, sow- 
ever the caufe of that Colour in the external Object, may Ze only, a priva- 
tion. 

§. 4. If it were the defign of my prefent Undertaking, to enquire into 
the natural caufes and manner of Perception , I fhould offer this as a rea- 
fon, why a Sg caufe might, in fome cafes at leaft, produce a pofttive 
Idea, viz. ‘That all Senfation being produced in us, only by different des - 
grees and modes of Motion in our animal Spirits , varioufly agitated by 
external Obje@s, the abatement of any former motion, muft as neceffa- 
rily produce a new fenfation, as the variation or increafe of it ; and {0 in- 
‘troduce a new /dea, which depends only on a different motion of the ani- 
mal Spirits in that Organ. - + | _ 

§. 5. But whether this befo, or no, I will riot here determine, but ap- 
peal to every one’s own Experience, whether the fhadow of a Man,though 
it confifts of nothing but theabfence of Light -(and themorethe abfence 
of Light is, the more difcernible is the fhadow) does not, when’a Man 
looks on it, caufe asclearand pofitive an Jdea in hismind, as a Man him- 
felf, though covered over with clear Sunfhine ?, And the picture of a fha- 
dow, is a pofitive thing. Indeed, we have negative Names, to which there 
be no pofitive Adeas ; but they confift wholly in negation of fome cer- 
tain Ideas, as Silence, Invifible; but thefe fignifie not any Jdeas in the 
Mind, ‘but their ab/ence. | a 

§. 6. And thus one may truly be faid to fee Darknefs. For fuppofirg a 
hole perfe@tly dark, from whence no light is refle@ted, ‘tis certain one 
may fee the figure of it,or it may be painted ; and whether the Ink, I write 
with, make any other Zdea, is a queftion: “The privativeé caufes I have 
here affigned of pofitive Zdeas, are according to the common Opinion; 
but in truth it will be hard to determine,whether there be really any Jdeas 
from a privative caufe, till ix be determined, Whether Reff be any moré a 
privation, than Motion. Se we 3 a te 
_ §. 7. To difcover the nature of our Zdeas the better, and to difcourfe of 
them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diftinguifh them, 4s they aré 
_ Ideas, or Perceptions in our Minds ; and as they are in the Bodies, that 
caufe fuch Perceptions in us: that fowe may ot think(as perhaps ufually is _. 
done) that they are exactly the Images and s+efemblances of fomething in- 
herent in the fubje@t; moft of thofe of Senfation being in the Mind: no 
more the likenefs of fomething exifting without us, than the’ Natnes that 
ftand for them, are the likenefs of our /deas,which yet upon hearing, they 
areapt toexcitemus _ a _. 

§. 8. Whatfoever the Mind perceives in it felf, or is the immediate ob- 
ject of Perception, Thought, or Underftanding, that { call Zdea; and 
the power to produce any /dea in our mind, I call Quality of the Subje® 
wherein that poweris. Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce 
in us the /deas of White, Cold,and Round, the powers to produce thofe 
Ideas in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, Icall Qualities; and as they are 
Senfations, or Perceptions, in our, Underwandings, 1 call them = : 
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be underftood to mean thofe Qualities in the Objects which produce them 


in us. 3 Ske 
§.9. Concerning thefe Qualities, we may, I think, obferve thefe prinsa- 


A ones in Bodies, that produce fimple /deas in us, viz. Solidity, Exten- 


ion, Motion or Reft, Number and Figure. | 

§.10. Thefe,which I call original or primary Qualities of Body,are whol- 
ly infeparable from it ; and fuch as in all the alterations and changes it 
fuffers, all the force can be ufed upon it, it conftantly keeps ; and fuch ag 
Senfe conftantly finds in every particle of Matter, which has bulk enough 
to be perceived, and the Mind finds infeparable from every particle of 
Matter, though lefs than to make it felffingly be perceived by our Senfes. 
w.g. Take a grain of Wheat, divide it into two parts, each part has ftill 
Solidity, Extenfion, Figure,and Mobility; divide it again, and it retains 
ftill the fame qualities ; and fo divideit on, till the parts become infenfible, 
they muft retain ftill eachofthem all thofe qualities. For divifion« which 
is all that ‘a Mifl, or Peftle, or any other Body, does upon another, in re- 
ducing it to infenfible parts )can never take away either Solidity,Extenfion, 
Figure, or Mobility from any’ Body, but only makes two diftin@ Bodies, 
or more, of one, which altogether after divifion have their certain number, 


§. ri. The next thing to be confidered, is, how Bodies operate one up- _ 


on anothet, and that is mariifeftly dy smpudfe, and nothing elfe. It being 
impoffible to conceive , thar Body fhould operate on what it does not 


_ touch, (which is all one as to ‘imagine it ¢an operate whete it is not) 


or when it does touch, operate any other way than by Motion. . 

_§, 12. If then: Bodies cannot alg dt a diftance; ifexternal Objects be 
Not united'to our Minds, when they produce Jdéas in it ; and yet we per- 
ceive thefe original Qualities jn fach of them, as fingly fall under our $ n= 


£8, ‘tis evident that fome motion muftbe thence continued by our Nerves, 


or animal Spirits, by fome parts of our Bodies, to the Brains, the {eat of 
Senfation, ahs to produce iu oar, Minds the particular Ideas we have of 
them. And finde the tenfion,Figare,Number;and Motion of Bodies of an 
obferyable bighefs, ‘may be perceived at a diftarice Jy the fight,’tis evident 
foie fingly imperceptible Bodies muft comie'from them to the Eyes,’ and 
thereby convey tothe Brain fome Morio#,which produces thefe Jdegs we 
haveoftheminys 7 
" '§. 73. After the fame manttet, that the Tieas of thefe original Quali- 
ties are produced in, us,we may conceive, that the /deas of feckndary Qua- 
lities are alfo produced, viz. by the operation Of infenfible particles on our 
Senfes. For it being manife(t, that there.dre Bodies, and good {tore of 
Bodies, each whereof is fofimall, that we'earrlot, by any of our Sen- 
fés; difcover either their bulk, figure, of faction, as is evident in the 
Particles. of. the Air and Water, and- other éxtreamly {maller than thofe, 
perhaps , a8 mich, lefS than. the Particles of Air, or Water ; as the 
Particles of Air, or Water, are {maller than Peafe or Hail-ftones. Let 
us fuppofe at prefent ; that the different Motions and Figures, Bulk, 
and Number -of fuch Particles , affe@ting the feveral Organs of our 


' Senfes, produce in us thofe’ different Senfations, which we have from 
the Colours aid. Smells of Bodies, . g. a Violet, by which impulfe of 
thofe infenfible Particles of Matter of different figures and bulks, and in 


a different Degree and Modification, we may have the /deas of the blue 
more conceived impoflible, to conceive, that God fhould annex fuch Zde- 
as to fuch Mofions, with which they havé no fimilitude ; than that he 
; | | fhould 
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“which Ideas, if {peak of fornetimes, as in the things themfelves, I would 


% 


- Colont, and fweet Scent of a Violet produced inour Minds, It beingno - 
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fhould annex the dea of Pain to the motion of a peice of Steef, dividing 
‘our Flefh, with which that /dea hat no refemblance. a, 

‘ §. 14. What I have faid concerning Coloers and Smells, may be under 
flood alfo of Taffes, and Sounds, and: other the like fenfible Qualities s 
which, whatever reality we by miftake attribute to them, are in 
‘truth nothing in the Objects themfelves, but Powers to produce variotis 
Senfations in us, and depexd on thofe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, 
Texture, and Motion of Parts ; and therefore J ca//:them Secusdary Quas 
littes; — ae | _ 

~ §.15. From whence,I think, it is eafie to draw this Obfervation, That the 
Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Refemblances of them, and their 
Patterns do really exift in the Bodies themfelves ; but the Jdeas, produced 
in us Jy thefe Secundary Qualities, have no refemblauce of them at all. — 
There is' nothing like our Jdeas,exifting in the Bodies themfelves. They 
are in the Bodies, we denominate.from them, only 2 Power to produce 
thofe Senfations in us: ‘And what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in /dea, is 
but the certain Bulk; Figure, and Motion of tlie irfenfible Parts, in the 


Bodies themfelves we call fo. od, 

§. 16.: Flame is denominated, Hot arid Light ; Snow, Whifeand Cold: 
and Mamia, White, and Sweet, from the Zdeas théy produce in us.. Which 
Qualities are commonly thought tobe the famte in thofe Bodies, thac 
thofe /deas are in us, the one the perfect refemblarice of the other, as they 
are in a Mirror ; arid it would by moft Men be’ judged very extravagant, 
if one fhould fay otherwife. And yet he that will confider, that rhe fame 
Fire, that atonediftance produces in us the Senfation of Warmth, does 
at a nearer approach, produce in us’ the far different Senfation of (Pain, 
ought to bethink. himfelf, what Reafon-he has to fay, That his /dea of 
Warmth, which was produced in him by theFire,-is aQuually ix the Fires - 
and his Idea of Pain, which the fame Fire ptoduced in him the fame way, 
is wot in the Fire. Why 1s Whitenefs and Coldnefs in Show,and pain not 
when it produces the one and the other /dea im us ; arid can do neither, 
but by the Bulk, Figure, Number,and Motion of its folid Parts. 

 § 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the 
parts of Fire, or Snow, are reaby in them, whether any ones Senfes 
perceive them or no: and therefore they may be called real Qualities, 
- they really exift in thofe Bodies. But Light, Heat, Whitenefs, or Cold- 
wefs, are no more really in them, than Sicknefs or Pain is in Manna. Take 
away the Senfation of them, let not the Eyes fee Light, or Colours, nor 
the Ears hear Sounds ; let the Palate ‘not Tafte, nor the NofeSmell,and all 
Colours, Taftes, Odors, and Sounds, as they are fuch particular Jdeas; 
vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced to their. Caufes, #.¢. Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion of Parts ? ae 
'. §,18. A piece of Manna of a fenfible Bulk,is able to. produce in us the 
Ideas of around or fquare Figure ; and by being removed from one place 
to another, the /dea of Motion. This /dea of Motion reprefents it, as it 
really is in the Manna moving: A Circle or Square are the fame, 
whether in /dea or Exiftence ; in the Mind, or in the AZamna: And this, 
both Motion and Figure are realy in the. Manna, whether we take notice 
ofthem or no: Thisevery Body is ready to agree to. Befides, Manna by 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of its Parts, has a Power to pro» 
duce the Senfations of Sicknefs, and fornetimes of acute Pains, or Gripings 
nus. That thefe /deas of Sickne{s and Pain, are not in the Manna, but 
Effects of its Operations on us, and are no whiere, when we feel them not: 


This alfo every one readily agrees to.. And yet Men are hardly to be 
ie : | I brought: 
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brought to think, that Sweetna/s and Whitewe/s aré not reafly in Manna ; 
+ ‘which are but the effects of the operitiotis of Manna, by the motion, fize, 
- and figure of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate,as the: pain and ficknefs 
caufed by Manna, ate confefledly nothing but the effects of its operge 
tions on the Stomach and Guts, by the fize, motion, and figure. of its 
~ infenfible parts ; (for by: nothing elfe can'a Body operate ,-.as- has bees 
 proved:) As if it could not operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby 
“produce in the Mind particular diftingt Jdeas, which init {elf it has not, 
as well as we'allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and 
thereby produce diftin@ Jdeas, which in it {elf it has nog - Thefe 
Ideas being all effects of the operations of AZexsé, on feveral parts 
of-our Bodies, by the fize, figure, number, and motion of its parts, why 
thofe produced by the Eyes and Palate, fhould-rather be thought to be 
really in the Manna, than thofe produced by the Stomach aad. Guts; ar 
why the pain and ficknefs, Zdeas chat are the effelts of Manns, fhould be — 
thought ¢o be no-where, when they are not felt; and yet the {weetnefs 
and whitenefs, effects of the fame 4Zcxya on other parts of the Body, -by 
ways equal as unknown, fhould be thought to-exift in the Masre, when 
they are not feen nor tafted, would need fome Reafon to explain, — - 
| id xg. Let us confider the red and white coloursia Porphyre :. Hinder 
tights, but from ftriking on it, and its Colours vanish ; it no longer pro- 
duces any fuch /deas in-us: Upon the return of Light, it produces thefe 
appearances oa us again, Can any one think. any real alterations ace 
_ made 1n the Porpbyre, by the pref or abfence of Light 5-snd. that 
~, thofe Fdegs of whjtencfs and rednefs, are really in Porphyre in the lighe, 
when ‘tis plain jt bas xa colour in-the dark 2 Jt bas, indeed, fuck g ConG- 
ration of Particles, both night and. day, as areapt, by tha Rays ef 
Fiche rebounding from fome partsiof that hard Stone, ¢o praduce in us 
the Jdeg Of rednefs,.and. from others the Jdea of whitenefs; But white- 
nefs orrednefs are not in it atany time, but fuch a texture that hath the 
power to produce fuch a fenfationinys. fee ely a 
§.20. Pound an Almond, : and the clear white Colour will be altered in 
to adirty one, and the {weet 7s into an oily one, What real Alteration 
can the beating of the Peftle make in any Body, but an Alteration of the 
Texture of it nn = rhs ee j 
§. 23. Jdeas being thus diftinguithed and underftood, we may be able 
to give an Account, how the fame Water, at the fame time, may produce 
the /dea of Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas it is 
impoflible,. that the fame Water, if thofe Ideas were really in it, thould 
at the fame timebe both Hot and Cold. . For if we imagine Warmth, as 
it is in oyr Hands, to be nothing but a certain fort ard degree of Motion in 
the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may: under- 
ftand, how it is poffible, that the fame Water may at the fame time pro- 
duce the Senfation of Heat in one Hand, and Cald in the other; which 
yet Figure never does, that never producing the ddea of a {quare by one 
Hand, which has produced the Jdea of a Globe by.another. - But if the 
Senfation of Heatand Cold, be nothing but the increafe or diminution of 
the motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, caufed b -theCorputcles: . 
of any other Body, jt is eafie to be underftood, That if that motion be. 
greater in one Hand, than in the other ; if a Body be applied to the two. 
Hands, which has ints minute Particles a greater motion, than in thofe 
of onéof the Hands, and a lefs, than in thofe of the other, it will in- 
creafe the motion of the one Hand, and leffen it in the other,and fo caufe. 
the different Senfations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 
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_ §. 22. Thave, in what juft goes before, been engaged in Phyfical 

Enquiries a little farther than, perhaps, I intended. But it being necefla- 
ry, to make the Nature of Senfation a little underftoods and to make the 
difference between the Qualities in Bodies, and the \deas produced by them 
in the Mind, to be diftinctly conceived, without which it were impoffible 
to difcourfe intelligibly of them - I hope, I fhall be pardoned this little 
Excurfion into Natural Philofophy, it being neceflary in out prefent En- 
quiry, to diftinguifh the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, which are 
always in them, (viz. Solidity, Extenfion; Figure, Number, and Motion, . 
or Reft, and are fometimes perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies they 

arein, are big enough fingly to be difcerned) from thofe fecundary and 

imputed (Qualities, which are but the Powers of feveral Combinations of 
thofe primary ones, when they operate, without being diftin@tly difcer- 

ned ; whereby we alfo may come to know what Jdeas are, and what are 

not Refemblances of fomething really exifting in the Bodies, we denomi< 

nate from them. , - 73 i 
— -§.23. The Qyaliries then that are in 2 Bodies rightly confidered, are 

of Three forts — | 


Firft, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, ahd Motion, or Ref? of 
their folid Parts; thefe are in them,whether we perceive them or no ; and 
when they are of that fize, that we can difcover them, we have by thefe 
an Idea of thething, as itis in it felf, as is plain in artificial things. 
Thefe I call primary Qualities. 3 | | | 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, 4y Reafon of z¢s infenfible 
primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our Senfes, 
and thereby produce in us the different Ideas of feveral Colours, Sounds; 
Smells, Tafts, Sc. Thefe are ufually called fenfible Qualities, 

Thirdly, The Power that isin any Body, éy Reafon of the particular 
Conftitution of its primary Qualities, to make fucha change in the Bulk,. 
Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to make it operate on. 
~ our Senfes, differently from what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Pow- 
er to make Wax white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. 


. The Firft of thefe, as has been faid, I think, may be properly called re- 
al, Original, or primary Qualitses, becaufe they arein the things them- 
felves, whether they are perceived or no: andupon their different Modi- 
fications it is, that the fecundary Qualities depend. | 

The other two, are only Powers to act differently upon other things, 
which Powers refult from the different Modifications of thofe primary 


Qualities. 


§. 24. But though shefe two arer forts of Qualities, are Powers barely, 
and nothing but Powers, relating to feveral other Bodies, and refulting 
from the different Modifications of the Original Qualities ; yet they are 
generally otherwife thought of. For che ‘Second fort, viz. The Powers 
to produce feveral #¢easin usby our Senfes, are looked upon as real Quali» 
ties, in the things thus affeting us: But rhe Third fort are calld, and e- 
_ fteemed barely Powers. v. g. the Idea of Heat,or Light, which we receive 

by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are commonly thought real Quali- 
ties, exifting in the Sun, and fomething more than barely Powers in it . 
But when we confider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts, or 
blanches, we look upon the Whitenefs and Softnefs produced inthe Wax, 
not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effeéts produced by Powers in it : whilft 

| I2 yet 


ssl 


diately perceivable. 
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yet we look on Light and Warmth to be real Qualities, fomething-more 


than bare Powers in the Sun. Whereas, if rightly confidered, thefe Qua- 
lities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions inme, when I am 
warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwife in the Sun, than the 
changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, arein the Sun. 
They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun,depending on its primary 
Qualities ; whereby it 1s able in the one cafe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, 
Texture, or Motion of fome-of the infenfible parts of my Eyes, or Hands, 
as thereby to produce in me the /deas of Light, or Heat ; and in the o- 
ther, it is able fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the in- 
fenfible Parts of the Wax,as to make them fit to produce in me the diftiné 
Ideas of White and Fluid. 

§.25. The Reafon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real Qualities, 
and the other only for bare Powers, {feems to be, becaufe the /deas we ~ 
have of diftinét Colours, Sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in them, 
of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think them the Effect of 
thefe primary. Qualities, which appear not to our Senfes to operate in 
their Production ; and with which, they have not any apparent Congrui- 
ty, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are fo forward to 
imagine, that thofe /deas are the refemblances of fomething really exift- 
ing inthe Obje@s themfelves: Since Senfation difcovers nothing of Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion of parts in their Production ; nor can Reafon thew, 


- how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and Motions, fhould produce in the 


Mind the Jdeas of Blue, or Yellow, &c. But inthe other Cafe, in the 
Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly 
difcover, that the Quality produced, hath commonly no refemblance . 
with any thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as 4 
bare Effet of Power. For though receiving the /@ea of Heat, or Light, 
from the Sun, we are apt to think, ‘tis a Perception and Refemblance of 
fuch a Quality in the Sun: yet when we fee Wax, or a fair Face, receive 
change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine that to be the Rece- 
ption, or Refemblance of any thing in the Sun, becaufe we find not thofe 
different Colours in the Sun it felf. For our Senfes, being able to obferve 
a likenefs, or unlikenefs of fenfible Qualities in two different external Ob- 
jects, we forwardly cnough conclude the Production ofany fenfible Qua- 
lity int any Subje@, to be an Effet of bare Power, and not the Commu- 
nication of any Quality, which was realy in the efficient, when we find 
no fuch fenfible Quality in the thing that produced it. But our Senfes, 
not beirig able to difcover any unlikenefs between the dea produced in 
us, arid the Quality of the Obje@ producing it, we are apt to imagine, 
that our /deas are refemblances of fomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers,placed in the Modification of their primary Qua- 
lities, with which primary Qualitiesthe Jdeas produced in us have no re- 
femblance. | : 

§. 26+ To conclude,befide thofe before mentioned primary Qualities in 


Bodies, viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenfion, Number, and Motion of their: {olid 


Parts; all the reft,whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diftinguith them 
orte from another, are nothing elfe, but feveral Powers in them, depen- 
ding on thofe primary Qualities;whereby they are fitted,either by immedi- 
ately operating on our Bodies, to produce feveral different Zdeas in us ; 


. orelfe by operating on other Bodies, fo to change their primary Qualities, 


as to render them capable of producing Zdeas in us, different from what 
before they did. The former of thefe, I think, may be called Secundary 
Qualities, immediately perceivable: The later, Secundary Qualities, me- 
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Cc HA PL IX. 
Of Perception. 


 &r. Erception, as itis the firft faculty of the Mind, exercifed abotit 
' our /deas; foit isthe firft and fimpleft Zee we have from Re- 
flection, and is by fome called Thinking in general. Though Thinking, 
_ in the propriety of the Exglifb Tongue, fignifies that fort of operation 
of the Mind about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it with 
fore degree of voluntary attention , confiders any thing. For in bare 
_ maked Perception, the Mind is, for the moft part, only paffive; and what 
it perceives, it carinot avoid perceiving. + | | 
_ §.2, Whar Perception , every one will know better; by reflecting oft 
~ what he does himfelf, when he fees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 
any difcourfe-of mine. Whoever reflects on what paffes in himéelf in ‘his 
own Mind, cafiniot mifs it: And if he does not reflec, all the words in the 
World, cannot make him have any notion of it. — | | oS Ba 
§.3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, 
ifthey reach not the Mind; whatever impreffions are made on the out- 
ward parts, if they arenot taken notice of within, there is no Perception: 
Fire may burn.our Bodies, with no other effe@ than it does a Billet, un- 
lefs the motion be continued to the Brain ; and there the ferife of Hear, 
or Jdea of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein cohlifts afual Per= 
ception, oO — 
| 7 4. How often maya Man obfervein himfelf, that whilft his Miiid is 
intently employ'd in the contemplation of fome Objects; and curioufly 
furveying fome Jdeas thatarethere, it takes no notice of impreffions, of 
founding Bodies, which are brought in, though the fame alteration be 
_made upon the Organ of Hearing, that ufes to be for the producirig the 
Idea of a Sound? A fufficient impulfe there may be on tht Organ; but 
it not reaching the obfervation of the Mind, there follows no perception : 
And though the motion that ufes to produce the /dea of Sound, be made 
in the Ear, yet no found is heard. Want of Senfation in this cafe, is not 
through any defect inthe Organ, or that his Ears are lefs affected than at 
other times , when he does hear: but that which ufes to produce the 
Idea, though conveyed in by the ufual Organ, not being taken notice of 
in the Underftanding, there follows no Senfation. So that where-ever 
there ws Sente, or Perception, there fome \dea is attually produced, and prea 
Jent in the Onderftanding. -~ | 
§. 5. Therefore I rH not but Children, by the exercife of their Sen- 
fes about Objects, that affe@& them i# the Womb, receive fome few Ideas, 
before they are born, as the unavoidable effects, either of the Bodies that 
environ them, or elfe of thofe Wants or Difeafes they fuffer; amongft 
which, (if one may conjecture concerning things not very capable of ex: 
- amination ) I think, the Zdeas of Hunger and Warmth are two: whieh 
probably are fome of the firft that Children have, atid which they fcarce 
ever part with again. | . 7 
§. 6. But though it be reafonable to imagine, that Children receive 
fome Ideas before they come into the World , yet thefe fimple Zdeas are 
far from thele innate Principles, which {ome contend for, and we above 


have rejected. ‘Thefe here mentioned, being the effects of Senfation, = 
| | 3 only. 
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only from fome Affections of the Body, which happen to them there, 
and fo depend on fomething exterior to the Mind ; no otherwife differing 
in their manner of production from other /deas_ derived from Senfe, but 
only in the precedency of Time: Whereas thofe innate Principles are fup- 
pofed to be of quite another nature; not coming into the Mind by the ac- 
cidental alterations in, or operations on the Body ; but, as it were, original 
Characters impreffed upon it, in the very firft moment of its Being and 
Conttitution. : | : | | 

§. 7. Asthere are fome Zdeas, which we may reafonably fuppofe may 
be introduced into the Minds of Children in the Womb, fubfervient to the 
neceflity of their Life, and being there: So after,they are born, thofe Ideas 
are the carlieft imprinted, which happen to be the fenfble Qualities, which 
firft occur to them ; amongft which, Light is not the leaft confiderable, . 
nor of the weakeft efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, to be fur- 
nifhed with all fuch /deas, as have no pain accompanying them, may be 
a littleguefsd, by what is obfervable in Children new-born, who always 
turn their Eyes to that part, from whence the Lightcomes, lay them how 
you pleafe. But the /deas that are moft familiar at firft , being various, 
according tothe divers circumftances of Childrens firft entertainment in 
the World, the order wherein the feveral Jdeas come at firft into the 


- Mind, is very various, and uncertain alfa; neither isit much material to 


know it. | 

§. 8. Weare farther to confider concerning Perception, that the Zdeas 
we receive by fenfation, are often in grown People alter’d Ly the Fudg- 
ment, Without our taking notice of it. When we fet before our Eyes a 
round Globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. Gold, Alabafter, or Jet, ‘tis 
certain, that the Zdea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle 
varioufly fhadowd, with feveral degrees of Light and Brightnefs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by ufe been accuftomed to perceive, what 
kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in us ; what altera- 
tions are made in the reflexions of Light, by the difference of the fenfible 
Figures of Bodies, the Judgment prefently, by an habitual cuftom, alters 
the Appearances into their Caufes: So that from that, which truly is va- 
riety of fhadow or colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it pafs fora 
mark of Figure, and framesto it felf the perception of a convex Figure, 
and an uniform Colour ; when the /dea we receive from thence, is only 


_ a Plain varioufly colour’d, as is evident in Painting. 


§. 9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our /deas, but thofe re- 
ceived by Sight: Becaufe Sight, the moft comprehenfive of all our Sen- 
fes, conveying to our Minds the far different Zdeas of Light and Colours, 
whieh are peculiar only to that Senfe ; and alfo of Space, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the feveral varieties whereof, change the appearances of its proper 
Objets, viz. Light and Colours, it accuftoms it felf by ufe, to judge of 
the one by the other. This in mdny cafes, by a fetled habit , in things 
whereof we have frequent experience , is performed fo conftantly, and 
fo quick, that we take that for the Perception of our Senfation , which 
is but an /dea formed by our Judgment ; fo that one, viz. that of Sen- 
fation, ferves only to excite the other , and is fcarce taken notice of it 
{elf ; asa Man who reads and hears with attention and underftanding, 


"takes little notice of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Zdeas that 


are excited in him by them. 


§, to. 
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- §. 10, Nor.need we'wonder, : that this is done with fo littlé notice, if 
Wwe:-confider, ‘how very. quick-the actions-of the Mind. are performed: :-For 
as it felf takes up no fpace, has no axtenfion ; {0 its adtiods feem to! require 
motime , but-many of them. feem.to' bé crouded intoanidoftant.. :T {peak 
4ius in comparifen to she s@ions of the: Bddy, - “ny one may: difily ob- 
ferve this in‘his own Thoughts, who, svill stake the pains. to reflect on 
them. ‘How, és it were iman inflage, does cur. Minds, with ote plahce, 
fee all the parts.of a:dempofiration, which may very well be cabled wie ) 

One, af weiconfider the sime it will kequire:to put it inth words, :qnd ftep 
‘by fkep thdwit-another » ‘Secondly, »we Shall:-nor be fo ‘much {urprized, 
that this is ddne‘in ts-with-fo little notice, if weconfider, how the. faci- 
lity we pet of doing things, by a euffom:-of doing, :niakes them often 
pals m us, Without, ous inetice, - Habits, efpdcially -fuch as are‘beguin ve- 
ry early, come; at laft, 00 produce adtiens in us, which oftén foape bur. bbfer- 
nation. . Hour siequently doc, in diday, ‘Cover our Eyes With our-Eye- 
lids, without perceiving that we are at all inthe datk:? Men,’ that /bY ‘cue 
¥iom have.gne ithe a of @.-By-werd, \do almoft in: evary’ dentence, ‘pro- 
anousice founds} which, ough -taken, aatice of by others, they them 
salves neither Hear, nok ébferve.. Aind therefore ‘tid not fo ftrange:;,. that 
ons ‘Mind: dhoxid otters ‘thenie the Jids of; its -Senfation, isita that. of its 
Judgment’,..ens shake one fetve only ca excite the:ether, without dur 


faising naticenf it, Se ae eas Lewd Sak he ere ee eae are oe ae 
1. §..12, Tikisféculty of Berception, feerts tomato bethat, whichpeys 
She diStim® ren betwixt the' gnimal Alagdeng,| awd: cha vaferioy pares of Nia. 
Tare. For chorvever .Vagttables' have, many: of themly. (ome degrees of 
Motion, sad‘upon the difichent application of dther Bodits to them; da 
wety briskly: aiter their Figures an Motions, and 'fo/ haved obtained: the 


7 


§. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in fomed ce, in all forts of Animals ; 
though in fome, poffibly, the Avenues provided for the reception of Sen- 
fations, are fo few by Nature, and the Perception, they are received with, 
fo obicure and dull, that it comes extreamly fhort of the quicknefs and va- 
riety of Senfations, which is in other Animals; but Yet it is fufficient for, 
and wifely adapted to the ftate and condition of that fort of Animals,who 
‘are thus comfticnted by Nature: So thar the Witdomr and Goodtiefs of the 


§.13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyfter, or Cockle, reafo~ 
nably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo quick Senfes, as 2 Man, 
or feveral other Animals ; nor if it had, would it in that {tate and inca- 
pacity of transferring it {elf from one place to another » be better’d by 
them. What good would Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that can- 
Not move it felf to or from the Objects, whierein at a diftance it perceives 
Good or Evil? And would not quicknefs of Senfation, be an Inconveni- 
ence to an Animal, that muft lie ftill, where Chance has once placed it ; 
and there receives the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul Water, as 
it happens to come to it? | | : 


§. 14. 
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$14. But yet, I cannot but think, there: is fome finalt.dull Perce- 
ption,. whereby ag are diftinguifhed from perfec Infenfibility. And 
that this may be {o, we have plain inftances; even in Mankind it 
felf. ‘Take one,in-whom decrepid old Age has blotted out the Memory of. 
his: paft Knowledge, and clearly wiped out the /deas his Mind was 
formerly. ftored with; and has, by deftroying his Sight, Hearing, 
and Smell quite, and his Tafte to a great degree, ftoppd up almoft aif 
the Paffages for new ones to enter: Or if there be fome of ‘the inlets yet 
half open , the Impreffions made are fcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained, How far fuch an one (notwithftanding all that: is boafted of 


> innate ‘Principles) is in his Knowledge, and’ intellectual Faculties, a- 


: the loweft degrees of Animals. 


‘bove the Condition of a Cockle, or an Oyfter, I leave to be confi- 


dered: And if a Man had pafled Sixty Years in fuch .a State, as ’tis 
poflible he might, as well as three Days ,.I wonder what difference 
there would have been in any intellectual Perfettions, between him and 

Perception then being the jfirft fiep and degree towards Knowledge, and 
the inlet of all the Materials of it, the fewer Senfes any Man, as well as 
any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer and duller the Impreffions are 
that are made by them; and the duller the Facultiesare, that are employ- 
ed about them, .the more remote: are they from that Knowledge, which 
is to be found in fome Men, But this being in great variety of Dégrees, 
(asmay be perceived amongft'Men,) cannot certainly be difcovered in 


the feveral Specits of Animals, much lef in their particular Individuals 


"Ie fuffices me only -to have remarked here, that Perception is the firft 
Operation of all our intelle@ual Faculties, and.the inlet of all Knowledge | 


into our Minds. «And I am apt too, to imagine,. That it.is Perception 

in the loweft degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between Animals, 

and the inferior ranks of Creatures, - But this I mention only as my con+ 

roy by the bye, it being indifferent tothe Matter in Hand, which way 
Cc _ 


fhall determine of it. 
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CHAP. X. 
_ Of Retention. 


§. 1. HE next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a farther 
Progrefs towards Knowledge, is that I call Retention ; or the 
keeping of thofe fimple Jdeas , which from Senfation or Refletion it 
hath received, which is done two ways; Firft, either by keeping the 
Idea, which is brought into it, for fome time actually in view, which is 
- called Contemplation. | 
. §.2. The other, is the Power to revive again in our Minds thofe Zdeas, 
which after imprinting have ate Ligeti or have been as it were laid as 
fide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, 
Yellow. or Swect, the Object being removed; and thisis Memory, which 
is as it were the Store-houfe of our Jdeas. . For the narrow Mind of Man, 
not being capable of having many Jdeas under View and Confideration 
at orice, it was neceflary to have a Repofitory, to lay up thofe Zdeas, 
which at another time it might have ufe of. And thus it is, by the Af 
fiftance of the Memory, that we are faid to have all thofe /deas in our 
Underftanding ; which though we do not actually contemplate, yet we 
can bring in fight, and make appear again, and be the Objects of our! 
Thoughts, without the help of thofe fenfible Qualities, which firft imprin- 
ted them there. at ig 8 | : 
§. 3. Attention and Repetition help much fo the fixing any Ideas in 
oxr Memory: But thofe, which naturally at firft make the deepeft, and 
‘moft lafting Impreffion, are thofe, which are accompanied with Pleafure 
or Pain. ‘The great Bufinefs of the Senfes, being to make us take notice 
of what hurts, or advantages the Body, itis wifely ordered by Nature - 
(as has been fhewn) that Pain fhould accompany the Reeeption of feve- 
ral Ideas ; which fupplying the Place of Confideration and Reafoning in 
Children ; and acting red than Confideration in grown Men, makes 
both the Young and Old avoid painful Objects, with that hafte, which is 
neceflary for their-Prefervation ; and in both fettles in the Memory a cau- 
tion for the Future. : 
~ §. 4. But concerning the feveral degrees of lafting, wherewith Ideas 
are imprinted on the Memory, wemay obferve, Firft, That fome of them 
being produced in the Underftanding, either by the Objects affecting the 
Senfes once barely, and no more, efpecially if the Mind then otherwife 
imployed, took but little notice of it, and fet not on the ftamp deep into 
it felf;. or elfe, when through the Temper of the Body, or other'wife, the 
Memory is very weak, fuch /deas quickly fade, ad vanith quite out of 
the Underftanding, and leave it as clear without any Foot-fteps, of re- 
maining Characters, as Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn ; and the 
Mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. , 

9. 5. Thus many of thofe Zdeas, which were produced in the Minds 
of Children, in the beginning of their Senfation (fome of which, per- 
haps, as of fome Pleafures and Pains were before they were born, and o- 
thers in their Infancy) ifin the future Courfe of their Lives, they are not 
repeated again,are quite loft, without the leaft glimpfe remaining of them. 
This may be obferved in thofe, who by a Mifchance have loft their 
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~ and remain cleareft gnd Jongeft there ; and therefore thofe which are of 
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fizht, when they were very young ; in whom the Jdeas of Colours, 
having been but flightly taken notice of, and ceafing to be repeated, do 
quite wear out; fo that fome years after, there is no more Notion, nor 
Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thofe of People born 
blind. “The Memory in fome Men, ’tis true, is very tenacious even, toa 
Miracle: But yet there feems to be a conftant decay of all our /deas, e- 
ven thofe which are ftruck deepeft, and in the Minds the moft retentive; 
fo that if.chey be not fometimes renewed by repeated Exercife of the Sen- 
fes, or Reflection about thofe kind of Objects, which at_firft occafioned 
them, the Print wears out, and ag laft there remains nothing to be feen. 
Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our Youth, often die before us; 
And our Minds reprefent tous thofe Tombs, to which we are approach 
ing ; where though the Brafs and Marble remain , yet the In{criptions 
are effaced by time, and the Imagery mouldersaway. Zhe Pictures drawn 
ix our Minds, are laid in fading Colours ; andif not fometimes refrefhed, 
vanith and difappear. How much the Conftitution of our Bodies are 
concerned in this; and whether the Temper of the Spirits and Brain 
make this difference, that fome retain the Characters drawn.on it Jike 
Marble, others like free Stone, and others little better than Sand, I fhall 
not here enquire, though it may feem probable, that the Confticurion 
of the Body, does fometimes influence the Memory ; fince we oftentimes 
find a Difeafe quite {trip the Mind of allits Jdeas, and the flames of a Fe- 
ver in a few days, gakcines all thofe Images to duft and confufion , which 
fgem'd to be as lafting, es if carved in Marble... | 
_ §.6, But concerning the /deas themfelves, it is eafie to remark, That 
thofe that are oftene/? refrefbed (amongft which are thofe that are con: 


_-yeyed into the Mind.by ajore ways than one) by a frequent return of the 


Obje@s or Actions that produce them, fx themfelues Left inthe Mem 
fy) 
the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidit , Extenfion, Figure Motioy 
and Re/?, and thofe that almoft conftantly "feat our aa ; as Heet 
and Cold; and thofe which are the Affections of all kind of Beings, as 
Exifience, Duration, gad Number, which almoft every Objed that 
affe@s our Senfes, every Thought which imploys our Minds, bring along 
with them: Thefe, I fay, and the like Zdeag, are feldom quite loft, whillf 
the Mind retains any /deas agall, © | a 
§. 7. In thisfecundary Perception, as I may fo call it, or viewing egain 
the ddeas,that are lodg’d in the Memapry, the Mind is oftentimes more than 
barely paffive, the appearance of thofe- dormant Pidtures, depending fome- 
times on the Will. The Mind very often fets it felf on work in fearch of 
fome hidden Jdea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it ; 
though fometimes too they flart up in our Minds of their own accord 


_ and offer themfelves to the Underftandings and very, often are rouzed and 


tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day-light, by fome turbus 
lent and tempeftuous Paffion, our AfleGions bringing Jdeas to our Me- 
mory, which had otherwife lain quiet and unregarded. | | 

§.8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is neceffary in the next dee 
gree to Perception, It is of fo great moment, that where it is wanting, 
all the reft of our Faculties are in q great meafure ufelefs: And we in our 
Thoughts, Reafonings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond pre- 
fent Objects, were it not for the affiftance of our Memories, wherein 
there may be two defeds : | 


Firft, 


/ 
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Firft, That it Jofes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces perfect Igno- 
rance. For fince we can know nothing farther, than we have the /deas 
of it, when they are gone, we are in perfect sgnorance. 

Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves not-rhe Ideas, that it has, 
and are laid up in {tore, quick enough to ferve the Mind upon occafions. 
This, if it be toa great degree,ts Siu idity; and he, who through this de- 
fault in his Memory, has not the Zdeas, that are really preferved there, 
ready at hand, when need and occafion calls for them , were almoft as 
good be without them quite, fince they ferve himi to little purpofe. The 
dull Man, who lofes the opportunity, whilft he is feeking in his Mind for 
thofe Zdeas, that fhould ferve his turn, is not much more happy in his 
Knowledge, than one that is perfectly ignorant. ‘°Tis the bufinefs there- 
fore of the Memory, to furnifh to the Mind thofe dormant Ideas, which 
it has prefent occafion for, and in the having them ready at hand on all 
occafions confifts, that which we call Jnvention, Fancy, and quicknels 
of Parts. _ a 


§.9. This faculty of laying up,and retaining the Zdeas that arebroughe 
into the Mind, feveral other Animals feem to have, to a great degree, as 
wellas Man. For to pafs by other inftances, Birds learning of Tunes, and 
the endeavours one may obferve in them tohitthe Notes right, put it pat 
doubt with me, that they -have Perception , and retain /deas in their 
Memories, and ufe them for Patterns. For it feems to me impoffible, that 
they fhould endeavour to conform their Voicesto Notes (as’tis plain they 
do) of which they had no Jdeas.For tho'J fhould grant Sctnd may mecha- 
nically caufe a certain motion of theanimal Spirits, in the Brains of thofe 
Birds, whilft the Tune is actually playing ; and that motion may. becon- 
‘tinued on tothe Mufcles of the Wings ; and fo the Bird mechanically be. 
driven away by certain noifes, becaufe this may tend to the Birds prefer= 
vation : yet that can never be fuppofed a Reafon, why it fhould caufe mee 
chanically, either whilft the Tune was playing, much lefs after it has cea- 
fed, fuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird’s voice, ‘as fhould conform 
it to the Nofes of a foreign Sound, which imitation can be of no ufe to 
the Birds prefervation. But, which is more, it cannot with any appeaz 
rance of Reafon, be fuppos’d (much lefs proved) that Birds without Senfe 
‘and Memory, can approach their Notes nearer and nearer, by degrees, td 

a Tunep lay‘d yefterday; whieh if they have no /dea of in their Memory, 
is Now no-where, nor can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any 
repeated Effays can bring them nearer to, Snce there is no reafon wh 

. the found of a Pipe fhould leave traces in their Brains, which not at firft, 

but by their after-endeavours fhould produce. the like Sounds ; and why 
the Sounds they make themfelves, fhould not make traces which they 
fhould follow, as wellas thofe of the Pipe, is impoffible to conceive. _ 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Difcerning, arid other Operations of the Mardy 


6.1. A Nother Faculty we may take notice of in our Minds , is thae 
| of Difcerning and diftinguifhing between the feveral /deas 
--ithas, It is not enough to have a confufed perception of fomething 
in general. Unlels the Mind had 4 diftin& perception of different Ob- 
jects, and their Qualities, it would be capable of very little Knowledge, 
though the Bodies that affect us, were as bafie about us, as they are now, 
dnd the Mind weée continually efnploy’d itt thinking. On this faculty 
of Diftinguifhing one thing from anothet , depends the evidence and cere 
tainty of feveral, even very general Propofitions, which have paffed for 
innate Truths; becaufe Men over-looking the true caufe, why thofe 
Propofitiotis find univerfal afferit, impute it wholly to native uniform Im- 
pteflions; whereas it in truth depends xpon this clear difcerning Faculty 
of the Mird, wheteby it perceives two /de to be the fame, or different t 
Bue df this more hereafter. : ees 
§. 2. How riiuch the imperfection of accurately difcriminating Jdeas 
ohe from ahothet lies, either in the dulnefs, or faults of the Organs of 
_ Senies. or.want of accuteriefs ; exércile, or attention in the Underftar. 
ding : ‘or haftinéS and precipitahey, fatural to fome Temipets, I will 
not Here examirie? Tt faffices to take notice, that this is ome of the Opes 
ratioris,that the Mitid may reflect on, and obferve in it felf. It isof that 
-confequence to its other Knowledge, that fo far as this faculty is in it felf 
~ dull, or hot rightly made ufe of, for the diftinguifhing one thing from 
another ; fo far our Notions are confufed, and our Reafon and Judgment 
difturbed or miffed. If in having our Jdeas in the Memory ready at 
hand, confifts quicknefs of parts; in this of having them unconfufed, and 
being able nicely to diftinguith one thing from another , where there is 
but the leaft difference, confifts, ina great meafure, the exactnels of 
Judgment, atid clearnefs of Reafon, which is to be obferved in one Man 
above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given fome Reafon of 
that commion Obfervation, That Men who have a great deal of Wit, and 
prompt Memories, have not always the cleareft Judgment , or deepeft 
Reafon. ‘For Wit lying moft in the affemblage of Jdeas, and putting thofe 
together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be found any refem- 
blarice or congruity , thereby to ttiake up pleafant Pictures, and agrec- 
able Vifions in the Fancy: Fudgmeat, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other fide, in feparating carefully Z/eas one trom another, where- 
incan be found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being mifled 
by Similitude , and by affinity to take one thing for another. This 
is a way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and Allufion, where- 
in, for the moft part, fies that entertainment and pleafantry of Wir, 
which {trikes fo lively on the Fancy ; and therefore fo accepable to all 
People, becaufe its Beauty appears at firft fight, and there is required no 
dabour of thought,to examine what Truth or Reafon thereis init. The 
Mind, without looking any farther, refts fatisfied with the pleafantnefs of 
the Picture, andthe gayety of the Fancy : And it isa kind of an affront 
to go about to examine It, by the fevere Rules of Truth, and good Rea- 
| fon ; 
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fon ;. whereby it appears, that it confifts in fomething, that is not per-. 
fe@tly conformabletothem. ==: :— a re 

§. 3. To the well-diftinguifhing our Zdea;, it chiefly contributes, that 
they be clear aud determinate : And when they: ave fo, it mithwot breed 
any confuyjion or miftake about them, though tle Senfes fhould (as. fomee 
times they do) ‘convey them from the fame Obje&: differently, on. dif 
. ferent occafions, and fofeem to err... For thougly a. Man in. a Fever,fhould 
from Sugar have a bitter tafte, which at another tume would produce. a 
fweet one ; yet the ea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be as clear 
and diftinct from the Jdea of Sweet , as if hediad tafted only Gall.. Nor 
does it make any more confufion between the two Ideas of Sweet and 
Bitter, that the fame fort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another /dea, by the tafte, than it makes a confufion in the 
two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White and Round, that the fame piece 
of Sugar produces them.both in the Mind at the {ame time. And the 
Ideas of Orarige-colonrand Azure, that are praduced in the Mind by the 
fame parcel of the infufton of Lignua Nephriticam, are no lefS difting 
Ideas, than thofe of the fame Colours, taken from two very different 
Bodies, eae , : : ee 

6.4. The COMPARING thent one with another, in tefpect of 

Extent, Degrees, Time, Place , or any other circumftances, is another 
operation of the Mind about its /deas, and is thatupon which: depends all 
that large tribe of Ideas, comprehended uader Relation ; which of how 
vaft an extent it is, I fhall have occafion to confider hereafter. 
- § 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, :is not ealte to determine ; 
Iimagine they have it not in any great degree: For though they proba- 
bly havefeveral Zdeas diftint-enough, yet it feems to me to be the Pre- 
rogative of Humane Underftanding , when it thas fufficiently diftingui- 
fhed any Jdeas, fo as to perceive them to beperfe&ly different, and focon- 
fequentty wo, to caft about and confider in what circumftances they are 
capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beasts compare not 
their fdeas, farther chan fome fenfible Circumflances annexed to the Ob- 
jects themfelves. The other power of Comparing, which may be obfer- 
ved in Men, beloagieg to general Zdeas, and ufetal onlyto abftract Rea- 
fonings, we may probably conjechyre Beafts have not. 

§.6. Thenext Gperation we may obferve mthe Mind about its Jdeas, 
is COMPOSITION; whereby it puts together feveral of dacfe fimple 
ones it has received from Senfation and ‘Reflettion , and combines them 
imo complex ones. Under this.of'Gompofition, may be reckon d alfo shat - 
of ENLARGING; wherein though the Compofitiondoes not fo much 
appear, as in more complex ones, yet it is neverthelefs a putting feveral 
Tdens together, though of ehefame kind. ‘Ihys by adding feveral Unites 
together, weamadke the féea of a dozen; and putting together the.re- 
peated Jdeas.of feveral'Perches, we frame that of a Furlong. 

§..7. In this dlfo, I: fuppofe, Bastes come far fbort.of Man. ‘For. though 
they takein, and -retain -cogether:feveral Combinations of imple Zaeas, 
as poflibly the'Shape, ‘Smell, and Voice of:his'Mafter,; make up com- 
plex Adera!Dogthas ofthim , or-rather-are:{o-many.diftinct Marks where- 
‘by ‘he‘knows him; yet, Z-dowot think-they.do-of themfelves ever com- 
spound them , and make somplex Ideas: And -perhaps even where we 
ethink-they ‘have-complex Zdeas , ‘tis-ortly one-fimple .one that directs 
.themiin taeknowledge of feveral: things, which pofiibly they diftinguith 
-tJefs by thei Sight, than-weimagine. or I have: been.credibly infomed, 


that-aBuch will aurfe, play with, -apd-be fond, of:young-Foxes , as. much 
| | as, 
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as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to fuck her 
fo long, that her Milk may go through them. 

§. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senfations, got Ideas fixed in - 
their Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the ufe of Signs: And 
when they have got the skill to apply the oh 2 of Speech to the fra» 
ring of articulate Sounds,they begin to make ufe of Words, to fignifie their 
Ideas to others ; which words they fometimes borrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelves, as one may obferve among the new and 
unufual Names Children often give to things in their firft -ufe of Lan. - 

age... r ; 

§. 9. The ufe of Words then being to ftand as outward Marks of our. 
internal Jdeas, and thofe Zdeas being taken from particular things, if eve- 
ry particular /dea we take in, fhould have a diftinct Name, Names mnuft 
be endlefs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular /deas, recei» 
ved from particular Objects, to become general ; which is done by con- 
fidering them as they are inthe Mind fuch Appearances, feparate from all 
other. Exiftencies, and the circumftances of real Exiftence, as Time, Place, 
or any other concomitant /deas. This is called ABSTRACTION, 
whereby /deas taken from particular Beings, become general Reprefenta- 
tives of all of the fame kind; and their Names general Names, applicable © 
to whatever exifts conformable to fuch abftrat /deas. Such precife, naked 
Appearances in the Mind, without confidering, how, whence, or with 
what others they came there, the. Underftanding lays up (with Names 
commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiftencies 
into forts, as they agree with thefe Patterns, and to denominate them ac- 
cordingly. Thus the fame Colour being obferved to day in Chalk or 
Snow, which the Mind yefterday received from Milk, it confiders that 
Appearance alone, makes it a reprefentative of all of that kind; and ha- 
ving given it the name bitene/s,it by that found fignifies the fame quali- 
wherefoever to be imagind or met with ; and thus Univerfals, whether 
Ideas or Terms, are made. : 

§.10. Ifit may bedoubted, Whether Bea/fs compound and enlarge 
their /deas that way, to any degree: This, I think, I may be pofitive in, 
That the power of Ad/racting, is not at all in them; and that the ha- 
ving of general Zdeas, is that which puts a perfe@ diftin@tion betwixt 
Man and Brutes ; and is an Excellency which the Faculties of Brutes do 
by nomeans attain to. For it is evident, we obferveno foot-{tepsin them, 
of making ufe of general figns for univerfal Zdeas; from which we have 
reafon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of abftracting, or ma- 
king general /deas, fince they have no ufe of Words, or any other gene. 
ral Signs. | 
- §, = Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, to frame ar- 
ticulate Sounds, that they have no ufe, or knowledge of general Words ; 
{ince many of them, we find, can fafhion fuch Sounds, and pronounce 
Words diftin@ly enough, but never with any fuch application. And, on 
the other fide, Men, who through fome defect in the Organs, want 
words, yet fail not to exprefs their univerfal /deas by figns, which ferve 
them inftead of general words,a faculty which we fee Beafts come {hort in. 
And therefore I think we may fuppofe, That ‘tis in this, that the Species 
of Brutes are difcriminated from Man; and ‘tis that proper difference 
wherein they are wholly feparated, and which at laft widens to fo vat a 
diftance. For if they have any Zdeas at all, and are not bare Machins 
(as fome would have theny) we cannot deny them to have fome Reafon. 


It fees as evident to me, that they do reafon, as that they have fenfe ; 


but 
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‘but it isonly in particular /deas,juft as they receiv'd them from thsir Senfes, 
They are the beft of them-tied up within thofe ‘narrow bounds, and: save 
t (as [ think) the faculty to.enlarge them by any kind of sébfra- 
§. 12. How far /diots are concerned in the want or weaknels-of any, 
or all of the foregoing, Faculties, an .exact obfervation af heir. feveral 
ways of faltering, would no doubt difcover. For thofe who either per- 
ceive but dully, er retaintthe Aveas ¢hatrcome date their Minds, buccal , 
who cannot readily excite er compound them, will have littie matter to 
think on. .Thofe who rannor diftinguifk, compare,’ :and abflract,: would 
hardly be able to underftand, and make fe of Language, ar jndge, or 
reafon to:any- tolerable degree ; but only :a little; and imperfactly,' about 
things prefent,and very -fasmbar to rheir-Senfes. And indeed, any ofthe fore 
mentioned Faculties, if waating, or dut-of order, prdduce fuitahle defects 
in Mens Underitandings end. or Ee ye AE ie, ge Ee 
 §.13. Infine, The defeat in Naturals; feems. to proceed fron want of 
suicknefs, activity, and motion, in the intellectual Faculties, whereby 
they are deprived of Reafon’: Whereas:mad! Aden; on\the other fide, feem 
tofuffer by the otherExtream. Fer they:donotappair to me tohave loft 
the Faculty of Reafoning : bot having gained together fome Jdeas very 
wrongly , ghey mifteke themfor Truths; and they arras Menido, chat 
argreright from wrang Principles.., Fordy the-vidience of: tliair Imagi- 
hations, having taken their Fenfies for Realities, chey make: rightidedur 
ction fromthem. ‘Thus you thal :findid diftrsCted Man. phanfying hime 
felfa King, . witha right. inference, weqnires fnxable Attendance, Refpedt, 
and Obedience ¢ Orhers who have :thonghe thertilyes ‘mode iof gles, 
have ufed the caution neceflary to preferve fach bettle Bodies. 'Hence it 
comes to pats, that a Man, whois very dober, ‘and of iamght Underfane 
ding in all other things; amey in one partinwar, he as-frantickes any in 
Bedlam ; if gither by any fadden very @nong inprefiien, ‘or lode fixing 
his Fancy upon one fort of Thoughts, iocoherent ../deas: havie been ces 
mented together fo powerfnlly,-2s ‘to semein: united... But vhere.are de> 
grees of Madnels, 23. of Rolly ‘the difoadédy jianbling Jadeas her, 23 
in fome more, and fome lefs. in dhort,.bérem feoms to. fig: ificxence 
between Idiots: anid sied Men, That mad Men put wrong : Jeers dage- 
ther, and fo make wrong Propofitiogs, but argue.and ceafon nghe from 
— : But Igiets malic very Few ioc: no Peopofitions, and ceaton {caror 
at all. eS a eae ee ee ee eas ae ee 

§.14. Thefe, I think,are the firft Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 
which it makes ufe of inunderftanding ; which though they are exercifed 
about all its Zdeas in general; yet the inftances, I have hitherto given, 
have been chiefly in fimple /deas; and I have fubjoined the explication 
of thefe Faculties of the Mind, to that of fimple Jdeas, before I come to 
what I have to fay, concerning complex ones, for thefe following Rea- 
fons; 

Firft, Becaufe feveral of thefe Faculties being exercifed at firft princi- 
pally about fimple /deas, we might, by following Nature in its ordina- 
vy method, trace and difcover them in their rife, progrefs, and gradual 
improvements, : | 

Secondly, Becaufe obferving the Faculties of our Mind, how they ope- 
rate about fimple Zdeas, which are ufually in moft Mens Minds, much 
more clear, precife, and diftin@, than complex ones, we may the better 
examine and learn how the Mind abftracts, denominates, compares, and 
exercifes its other Operations, about thofe which are complex, wherein 
we are much more liable to miftake, Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Becaufe thefe very Operations of the Mind about Zdeas,receiv’d 
from Senfation, are themfelves, when reflected on, another fett of Jdeas, 
derived from that other fource of our Knowledge, which |! call Reffedfi- 

on; and therefore fit to be confidered in this place, after the fimple Zdeas 
of Senfation. Of Compounding, Comparing, AbftraG@ing, &c. I have 
but juft fpoken, having occafion to treat of them more at large in other 


laces. | 

' §.15. And thus f have given a fhort, and, I think, true Aifory of rhe 
firSt beginnings of Humane Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firft Ob- 

jects, and-by what fteps it makes its progrefs to the laying in,. and fto- 
ring up thofe Zdeas, out of which is to be framed all the Knowledge it is 
capable of; wherein I muft appeal to Experience and Obfervation, whe: 
ther I amin the right: The beft way to come to Truth, being to exa- 
mine Things as really they are, and not to conclude they are as we fan- 
fie of our felves, or have been taught to imagine by others. 

§.16. To deal truly, thu is the only way that I can difcover, whereby 
the Zdeas of things are brought.into the Underfianding : If other Meri 

have either innate Zdeas, or infufed Principles, they have reafon to ens 
joy them; and if they are fure of it, it is impoffible for others to deny 
them the privilege they have above their Neighbours. I can {peak but 
of what I find in my felf, and is agreeable to thofe Notions ; which if we 
will examine the whole courfe of Men in their feveral Ages, Countri 
and Educations, feems to depend on thefe foundations I have laid, an 
to correfpond with this Method in all the parts and degrees thereof 

§. 17. I pretend not to teach, but toenquire; and therefore cannot but 
confefs here.again, That external and internal Senfation, are the only 
paflages I can find of knowledge to the Underftanding: Thefe alone, as 
far as [can difcover, are the Windows by which light is lee into this 
dark Room. For, methinks, the Onder ftanding 3s not muchunlike a Clofet 
wholly fhut from light, with only fome little openings left, to let in - 
external vifible refemblances, or /deas of things without; which would 
they but ftay there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon occafion, it 
would very much refemble the Underftanding of a ‘Man, in reference to 
all Objecte of fights, and the /deas of them. ‘ - 

Thefe are my Guefles concerning the means whereby the Underftan- 
ding comes to have, and retam fimple Ideas, and the modes of them, 
with fome other operations about them. I now to examine fome 
of thefe fimple /deas, and their Modes little more particular! y. : 
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§. 3. W E have hitherto confidered thofe Jdeas, in the reception 
| _ whereof, the Mind is only paffive, which are thofe fimple 
‘ones received from Senfation and Reflection before-mentioned, whereof 
the.Mind cannot make any one to it felf, nor have any dea which does 
‘pot wholy confiftof them. But as thefe fimple Jdeas are obferved to 
exift in feveral Combinations united together ; fo the Mind has a power 
_ to confiderfeveral of them united together,as one /dea ; and that not only 
as they are united in external Objects,but as it felf has joined them. Zdeas 
thus made up of feveral fimple ones put together, I call Complex ; fuchas 
are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, theUniverfe; which though com- 
plicated of various fimple /deas, or complex Ideas,made up of fimple ones, 
yet are , whenthe Mind pleafes, confidered each by it felf, as one entire — 
thing, and fignified by one name. 35 

§.2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its /deas, the 
Mind has great power in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 
Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senfation or Reflection furvithed it 
with: But all this {till confined to thofe fimple Zéeas, which it received - 
from thofe two Sources , and which are the ultimate Materials of all its 
Compofitions. For thefe, they are all from things themfelves; and rhe - 
Mind can have no more, nor other .fimple /deas, than as they are fugge- 
{ted to it. It can have no other. /deas of fenfible Qualities; than what 
come from withoutby the Senfes ; nor any Ideas of other kind of Opera- 
tions of a thinking Subftance, than what it finds in it felf: but when it has 
once got thofe fimple /deas, it is not confined barely to Obfervation, and 
what offers it felf from without ; it can, by its own power, put together - 
thofe /deas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received 
fo united. — | — | 3 | 

§. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though 
their number be infinite, and the variety endlefs, wherewith they fill, and 
‘and entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I think, they may beall reduced 
under thefe three Heads: | | | 


1. Modes. — 
2. Substances. 
3. Relations. 


§. 4. Firft, «Modes I call fuch complex Jdéas, which however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by themfelves, 
but are confidered as Dependences on, or Affections of Subftances; fuch 
are the Ideas fignified by the. words Zriangle, Gratitude,. Murther, €c. 
and if in this I ufethe word Afode, in fomewhat a different fenfe from 
its Ordinary fignification, I beg pardon ; it being unavoidable in Difcour- 

' fes, differing from the ordinary received Notions, either to make new 
_- Words, or to ufe old Words in fomewhat a new fignification ; which in 
our prefent cafe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. | ; 
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§. 5. OF thefe Modes, there are two forts, which deferve diftinct_con- 
{deration. Firft, There are fome which are only variations, or different 
combinations of the fame fimple Jdea, without the mixture of any other, 
as a dozen, or {core ; which are nothing but the Ideas of fo many diftiné 
Unites added together, and thefe I cajl /rmple Modes, as being contained | 
within the bounds of one fimple Idea. _ Secondly, There are others com- 
pounded of fimple /deas of feveral kinds, put together to make one com- 
nba . ug. Beauty, confifting of a certain compofition of Colour and 
igure, caufing delight in the Beholder ; Zheft, which being the concea- 
led change of the poffeffion of any thing, without the confent of the Pro- 
rietor, Contains, as 1s vifible, a combination of feveral Ideas of fevera] 
indss and thefe I call mixed Modes. | 
— §.6. Secondly, The Ideas of Substances are fuch combinations of fimple 
-Jdeas, as are taken to reprefent diftin particular things fubfifting by 
themfelves; in which the pg confufed Zdea of Subftance, fuch as © 
it is, is always the firft and chief, Thus if to Subftance be joined the 
fimple /dea of a certain dull whitifh colour, with certain degrees of 
Weight, Hardnels, Ductility, and Fufibiliry, we have the Idea ot Lead: 
and a combination of the Jdeas of 2 cettain fort of Figure, with the 
powers of Motion, Thought, and Reafoning, joined to Subftance, make 
the ordinery /dea of a@ Man. Now of Subftances alfo, there are two forts 
of Ideas ; one of fingle Subftances, as they exift feparately, as of a Maz, 
ar @ Sheep 3 the ather of feveral of thofe put together, as an Army of 
Men, of Fleck of Sheep ; which colledtive Ideas of feveral Sabfances 
shus put,tagether, are as much each of them one fingte Zdea, as that of 


a Man, or an Unite. | 
~ §. Thirdly, The batt fort of complex Ideas, is that we call Relation, 
“which confifts in the confideration and comparing one Idea with another, — 
of thefe feveral kinds, we fhall treat in their arder. | | 
6.8. If we will trace the progr fs of our Minds, and with attention 
obferve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its fimple Jdeas recei- 
ved from Senfation or Reflection, it will lead us farther than at firft, per- 
haps, we fhould have imagined. And, Ibelieve, we fhall find, if we wae 
rily obferve the Originals of our Notions,that even the moft abffrufe Ideas, 
how remate foever they may feem from Senfe, se Se teomeen of our 
own Minds, are yet only fuch as the Underftanding frames to it felf, by 
repeating and joining together Jdeas, that it had either from Objects of 
Senfe, or its own operations about them : So that thofe even large and 
abftraét Ideas are derived from Senfation, or Reflection, being no other. 
than what the Mind by the ordinary ufe of its own Faculties, employ'd — 
about Ideas received from Objetts of Senfe, or the Operations it obferves. 
init {elf about them, may, and does attain unto. This I fhall endeavour 
to fhew in the Zdeas we have of Space, Time, and Jnfixity, and fome few 


other, that feem the moft remote from thofe Originals. 
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| CHAP. XIIL. | 
Of funple Modes ; and firft, of the {imple Modes of Space. 


§. x. Hough in the foregoing part, I have often mentioned fimple. 


Ideas, which are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; 


yet having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come ins.’ 


to the Mind, than as diftinguifhed from others more compounded, it 
will not ke, perhaps, amifs to takea view of fome of them again under 
this Confideration, and examine thofe different Modifications of rhe fame 
Idea; which the Mind either finds in things exifting, or is able to make 
within it felf, without the help of any extrinfical Object, or any foreign 
Suggeftion. | 
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Thole Modifications of any one fimple Idea (which as has been faid, J - 


call fimple Modes) are as perfectly different and diftinét /deas in the 
Mind, as thofe of the greateft diftance or contrariety. For the /dea of 
Two, is asdiftinct from Zhree, as Bluenefs from Heat, or either of them 
from any Number ; and yet they are made up only of that fimple Zéea of 
an Unite repeated; and thefe Repetitions joined together, make thofe 
diftinct fimple Modes, of a Dozen, a Grofs, 3 Million, : | 
— § 2. Tthall begin with the fimple Idea of Space. Ihave fhewed above, 
c. 4. that we get the /dea of Space, both by our Sight,and Touch ; which, 
I think, is fo evident, that it would be as needlefs, to.go to prove, that 
Men perceive by their Sight, a diftance between Bodies of different Co- 
lours, or between the parts of the fame Body ; as that they fee Colours 
themfelves: Nor is it lefs obvious, that they can do fo in the Dark by 
Feeling and Touch. a. 3 


§. 3- This Space confidered barely in length between any two Beings, 
without confidering any thing elfe between them, is called diffance : If 
confidered in Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs, I think, it may be called 
Capacity: When confidered between the extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space with fomething folid, tangible, and movable, 
it is properly called Exzexftox. And fo Extenfion is an /dea belonging to 
Body only ;.but Space may, as is evident, be confidered without it. At 
leaft, I think it moft intelligible, and the beft way to avoid Confufion, if 
we ufethe Word Exzenfion tor an Affection of Matter, or the diftance of 
the Extremities of particular folid Bodies ; and Space in the more gene- 

ral Signification for diftance , with or without folid Matter poflef 
fing it. oe - ss : | | : ra 
g 4. Each different diftance is a different Modification of Space, and each 
Idea of any different diftance, or Space,is a fimple Mode of rhis \dea. .. Men 
having by accuftoming themfelves to ftated lengths of Space; which they 
ufe for meafuring of other diftances, asa Foot, a Yard, or a Fathom, a 
League, or Diametre of the Earth, made thofe /deas familiar to their 
Thoughts, can in their Minds repeat them as often as they will, with- 
‘out mixing or joining to them the Zdea of Body, or any thing elfe; and 
frame to themf{elves the /deas of long, fquare, or cubick, Feet, Yards, 
or Fathoms,here amongft the Bodies of the Univerfe, or elfe beyond the 
utmoft Bounds of all Bodies; and by adding thefe ftill one to another, 
enlarge their /dea of Space as much as they pleafe. This Power of re- 
peating, or dqubling any /dea we have of any diftance, and adding it cs 
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the former as often as we will, without being ever able to come to any — 
{top or ftint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, isthat which gives us 
the /dea of Immenfity. _ | 

§.5. There is another Modification of this Jdea of Space,which is no- 
thing but the Relation of the ‘Parts of the Términation of Capacity, or 
Extenfion amongft themfelves. This the Touch difcovers in fenfible Bo- 
dies, whofe Extremities come within our reach ; and the Eye takes both 
from Bodies and Colours, whofe Boundaries are within its view : Where 
obferving how the Extremities terminate, either in ftreight Lines, which 


“meet at difcernible Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles 


can be perceived, by confidering thefe as they relate to one another, in 
all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that Jdea we call 
Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Vatiety. For befides the vaft 
Number of different Figures, that do really exift in the coherent mafles of 
Matter, the Stock, that the Mind has in its Power, by varying the /dea of 
Space; and thereby making ftill new Compofitions, by repeating its own 
Ideas, and joining them as it pleafes, is perfectly inexhauftible: And fo it 
can multiply Figures i# infinitum. | | 

§. 6. For the Mind; having a Power to repeat the Zdea of any length di 
rectly ftretched out, and join it to another in the fame Direction, which is 
to double the length of that ftreight Line; or elfe join it to another with 
what Inclination it thinks fit, and fo make what fort of Angle it pleafes ; 
And being able alfo to fhorten any Lineit imagines, by taking from it } or 
., or what part it pleafes, without being able to come to an end of any 
{uch Divifions, it can make an Angle of any bignefs: So alfo the Lines that 
are its fides of what length it pleafes, which joining again to other Lines 
of different lengths, and at different Angles, till it has wholly inclofed a- 
ny Space, it is evident that it can multiply. Figares both in their Shape, 
and Capacity, in isfixitum, all which are but fo many different jimple 
Modes of Space. | 

The fame that it can do with ftreight Lines,it can do alfo withcrooked, | 
or crooked and ftreight together ; and the fame it can do in Lines, it can al- 
{> in Superficies, by which we may be led into farther Thoughts of the 
endlefs Variety of Figures, that the Mind hasa Power to make,and there- 
by to multiply the fmple Modes of Space. 

§.7. Another Jdea coming under this Head,and belonging to this Tribe, is 
that we call Place. As in fimple Space, we confider the relation of Di- 


 ftance between any two Bodies, or Points; fo in our /dea of Place, we 


confider the relation of Diftance betwixt any thing, and any two or more 
Points, which are confidered, as keeping the fame diftance one with ano- 
ther, and fo confidered as at reft ; for when we find any thing at thefame 
diftance now, which it was Yefterday from any two or more Points, 
which have not fince changed their diftance one with another, and with 
which we then compared it, we fay it hath kept the fame Place: But if 
it hath fenfibly altered its diftance with either of thofe Points, we fay it 
hath changed its Place: Though vulgarly fpeaking in the common No- 
tion of Place, wedo notalways exa@tly obferve the diftance from precife 
Pojnts; but larger Portions of fenfible Objects, to which we confider the 
thing placed to bear Relation, and its diftance, from which we have fome 

Reafon to obferve. . | 
§. 8. Thus a Company of Chefs-men, ftanding on the fame fquares of 
the Chefs-board, where we left them,we fay they areall in the fame Place, 
or unmoved; though, perhaps, the Chefs-board hath been in the mean 
time carried out of one Room into another,becaufe we compared them on- 
, . ly 
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ly.to the Parts of the Chefs-board, which keep the fame diftance one with 
another. The Chefs-board, we alfo fay, is in the fame Place it was, if it 
remain in the fame part of the Cabin, though, perhaps, the Ship it is in, 
fails all the while: andthe Ship is faid to be in the fame Place, fuppofing 
it kept the fame diftance with the Parts of the neighbouring Land ; though, 
perhaps, the Earth hath turned round; and fo both Chefs-men, and Board, 
and Ship, have every one changed Place in refpect of remoter Bodies,which 
have kept the fame diftance one with another. But yet the diftance from 
certain Parts of the Board, being that which determines the place of the 
Chefs-men ; and the diftance from the fixed parts of the Cabin( with which 
we made.the Comparifon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Chefs-board ; and the fixed parts of the Earth, that by which we determi« 
ned the Place of the Ship, thefe things may be {aid properly to bein the 
fame Place, in thofe refpectts : Though their diftance from fome other 
things, which in this matter we did not confider, being varied, they have 
undoubtedly changed Place in that refpect; and we our felves fhall think — 
fo, when we have occafion to comparethem with thofe other. i 
§. 9. But this Modification of Diftance,we call P/ace,being made by Men, 

for their cominon ufe, that by it they might be able to defign the parti 
cular Pofition of Things, where they had occafion for fuch Defignation, 
Men confider and determine of this Péace, by reference to thofe adjacent 
things, which beft ferved to their prefent Purpofe, without confidering 
other things, which to another Purpofe would betrer determine the Place. 
of the fame thing. Thus in the Chefs-board, the ufe of the De/igeation of 
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the Place of eacli Chefs-men, being determined only within that chequer'd 


piece of Wood, twould crofs that Purpofe, to meafure it by any thing elfe: 
But when thefe very Chefs-men are put up in a Bag, ifany one fhould ask, 
where the black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place by the 


" parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Chefs-board ; there being a- 


nother ufe of defgning the Place it is now in, than when in Play it was 
on the Chefs-board, and fo muft be determined by other Bodies. So if 
any one fhould ask, in what Place are the Verfes, which report the Story 
of Nifus and Eurialus, twould be very improper to determine this Place, 
by faying, they were in fuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley’s Library : 
But the right Defignation of the place, would be by the parts of Virgi?s 
Works; and the proper Anfwer would be, That thefe Verfes were about 
the middle of the Ninth Book of his aeides ; Ard that they have beert 
always conftantly inthe fame Place ever fince Virgi/ was printed: Which 
is true, though the Book it felf hath moved a Thoufand times, the ufe of 
the Zdea of Place here, being to know only, in what part of the Book that _ 
Story is; that fo upon occafion, we may know where to find it, and have 

recourfe to it for our ufe. | 
§. x0. That our /dea of Place, is nothing elfe, but fuch a relative Pofi« 


. tion of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think, is plain, and will 


be eafily admitted,when we confider, that we can have no /dea of the place 


of the Univerfe, though we can of all the parts of it; becaufe beyond that, 


we have not the /dea of any fixed, diftinct, particular Beings, in reference 
to which, we can imagine it to have any relation of diftance; but all bes 
yond it is one uniform Space or Expanfion,wherein the Mind finds no va- 
riety, no marks, For to fay that the World is fomewhere, means nomore, 
but that it does exift; this though a Phrafe,borrowed from Place, fignify- 
ing only its Exifterice, not Location; and when one can find out, and 
frame in his Mind clearly and diftinetly the Place of the Univerfe, he will 
Le able to tellus, whether it moves or ftands ftill in the ae 

| | nane 


divide, without making two Superficies disjoindd one from the other : 


\ 
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‘Tnane of infinite Space; tho it be true,that the Word Place,has fometimes 
a more confufed Senfe, and ftands for that Space, which any Body takes — 


up; and fo the Univerfe is in a Place 

§. x1. The Zdea therefore of Place, we have by the fame means, that 
we get the /dea of Space, (whereof this is but a particular limited Confi- 
deration, vz. by our Sight and Touch; by either of which we receive in- 
to our Minds the Jdeas of Extenfion or Diftance. | 

§.12. There are.fome that would perfuade us, that Body and Extenfton 
are the fame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, which 
I would not fufpect them of, they having fo feverely condemned the Phi- 
lofophy of others, becaufe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain 
meaning, or deceitful obfcurity of doubtful, or infignificant Terms. If 
therefore they mean by Body and Extenfion the fame,that other People do, 
viz. by Body fomething that is folid, and extended, whofe parts are fepa- 
rable and movable different ways; .and by Extenfion,only the Space that 


~ jies between the Extremities of thofe folid coherent Parts, and which is pol- 


{efled by them, they confound very different /deas one with another, 
For I appeal to every Man's own Thoughts, whether the /dea of Spaceke 
not as diftinct from that of Solidity, as it is from the Zdea of Scarlet-Co- 
lour? ’Tis true, Solidity cannot exift without Extenfion, neither can Scar- 


lec Colour exift without Extenfion ; but this hinders not, but that they — 


are diftinét Ideas. Many Jdeas require others, as neceflary to their 
Exiftence or Conception, which yet are very diftin® Zdeas. Motion can 
neither be, nor be conceived without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 
nor Space Motion ; Space can exift without it, and they are very difting 
Ideas ; and fo, I think,.are thofe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is fo in- 
feparable an /dea from Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, 


” 


its Contact, Impulfe, and Gommunication of Motion upon Impulfe. And , 


if it be a Reafon to prove, that Spirit is different from Body,becaufe Think- 
ing includes not the dea of Extenfion in it ; the fame Reafon will be as 
valid, I fuppofe,to prove, that Space is not Body, becaufe it includes not 
the Zdea of Solidity init; Space and Solidity being as diftinl Ideas, as 
Thinking and Extenfion, and as wholly feparable in the Mind one from 
another: Body then and Extenfion, tis evident, are two diftinct Ideas ; 
for Firft, Exten(ton includes no Solidity, nor refiftence to the Motion of 
Body, as Body does. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are infeparable 
one from the other; fo that the Continuity cannot be feparated, neither 
really, nor mentally. For I demand of any one, to removeany part of it 
from another, with which it is continued, even fo much as in Thought. 
To divide and feparate actually is, as I think, by removing the parts one 
from another, to make two Superficies, where before there was a Conti- 
nuity : And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superficies, 
where before there was a Continuity, and confider them as removed one 
from the other; which can only be done in things confidered by the Mind, 
as capable of being feparated ; and by feparation, of acquiring new diftin@ 
Superficies, which they then have not, but are capable of : But neither 
of thefe ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, com- 
patible to pure Space. > : 

§. 13. “Tis true, a Man may confider fo much of fuch a Space, as is 
an{werable or commenfurate to a Foot,without confidering the reft;which 
is indeed a partral Confideration, but not fo much as mental Separation, 
or Divifion ; fince a Man can no more mentally divide, without confi- 
dering two Superficies, feparate one from the other, than he can actually 


But 


But a partial confideration is not feparating. <A Man may confider Lighe 
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in the Sun, without its Heat ; or Mobility in Body without its Extenfion, 


without thinking of their feparation. One is only a partial Confideration, 
terminating in one alone ; and the other is a Confideration of both, gs 
exifting feparately. oO Y a Ba he ee 
§.14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Space, are immovable, which fol+ 
lows from their infeparability ; Motion being nothing but change of di+ 
. ftance between any two things: But this cannot be between Parts that are 
‘infeparable ; which therefore muft needs be at perpetual reft-one amongft 
‘another. — Cig: 2 : | : 
Thus the clear and diftin@ Jdea of fimple Space diftinguifhes. it plain- 
ly, and fufficiently from Body ; {ince its Parts are infeparable, immovable, 
and without refiftence to the Motion of Body. 7 


— §. 15. Ifany one ask me, What this Space, I fpeak of, is 2 I will tell him, 


when he tells me what his Extenfton is. For to fay, as is ufually done, 
That Extenfion is to have partes extra partes, isto fay only, That Ax- 
tenfon is Extenfion: For what am I the better informed in the nature of 
Extenfion, when Iam told, That Extenfon is to have parts rhat.are exe 


tended, exterior to parts that are extended, i.e. Extenfion confifts of ex= 


tended Parts? As if oneasking, What.a Fibre was; I fhould anfwer him, 
That it was a thing made up of feveral Fibres: Would he hereby be ena- 
bled to underftand what a Fibre was, better than he did before 2 Or rather, 
would he not have reafon to think, that my defign was to make {port 
‘with him, rather than ferioufly to.infrué him? s,s. 
, -§.16. Thofe who contend that Space and Body are the fame, bring 
‘this Dilemma: Either this Space is fomething or ary if nothing be 
. between two Bodies, they muft necelfarily touch; if it be allowed to be 
fomething , they ask, whether it be Body or Spirit? .To which I an- 
{wer by another Queftion, Who told them, that there was, or could be 


. nothing but folid Beings which could not think, and thinking Beings that 
‘were not extended ? Which isall they mean by the terms Body and Spirit. 


§. 57. If it be demanded (as ufually it is) whether this Space,void of . 


Body, be Sub/Pance or Accident, 1 thall readily anfwer, I know not; nor - 


- fhall be afhamed to own my Ignorance, till they that ask, thew meaclear 
diftin&t Idea of Subftance. mm oe oe Be 
§. 18. I endeavour, as much. as I can , to deliver my felf.from thofe 
Fallacies, which we are apt to put upon our felves, by taking Words for 
Things. It. helps not oyr Ignorance, to feign a Knowledge, where we 
‘have none, by making a noife with Sounds, without clear and diftin@® 


Significations. Names madeat pleafure, neither alter the nature of things, 


nor make us underftand them, but asthey are figns of, and ftand for clear 


and diftin& Jdeas. And I defire thofe who lay fo much ftrefs on thefound . 


‘of shefe two Syllables, Sab/fance, to confider, whether applying it, as 
‘they do, tothe infinite incomprehenfible GO D, to finite Spirits, and to 
"Body, it be in the fame fenfe ; and whether it ftand for the fame Jdea, 
. when each of thofe three fo different. Beings are called Subftances?> If 
{o, whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agree- 
ing, in. the fame common nature of Seb/taxce,differ not any otherwife than 


ina bare different modification of that Subftance ; asa Tree and a Pebble, 
being in the fame fenfe bodied, and agreeing in the common nature of | 


Body, differ only in a bare modification of that common‘matter ; which 

will be a very harfh Doétrine, If they fay, That they apply it to God, 
finite Spirits, and Matter, in three fon sth fignifications, and that. it 
‘ftands for one Jdea, when GO D is faid to be a Subfances weiss 3 
| a4 | when 
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_ when the Soul is called Subftance; and fora third, when a Body is called 
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fo. Ifthe name Subfance, ftands for three feveral diftin& Ideas, they: 
would do well to make known thofe diftin@ /deas,or at leaft to give three 
diftiné names to them, to prevent in fo important a Notion, the: Confu- 
fion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the promifcuous ufe of 
fo doubtful a term ; which is fo far from being fufpected to have three di- 


— ftin@, that it has fcarce one clear diftiné fignification: And if they can 
thus make three diftinat Zdeas of Sub/tance, what hinders why another 


may not make a fourth ? 

‘a They who firft ran into the Notion of Accidents , asa fort of 
real Beings, that needed fomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
the word Sadjtaxce, to fupport them. Had the poor /xdian Philofopher 
(who imagined that the Earth alfo wanted fomething to bear it up) but 
thought of this word Swb/tance,he needed not to have been at the trouble 


to findan Elephant to fupport it, and a Tortoife to fupport his Elephant : 


The word Subffance would have done it effe€tually. And he that en- 
quired, might have taken it for as good an Anfwer from an Jndian Philo- 
fopher, That Sxd/fance, without knowing what it is, is that which fup- 
portsthe Earth, as wetake it for a fufficient Anfwer, and good Do@rine, 
from our European Philofophers, That Sud/tance without knowing what 
it is, is that which fupports Accidents. Sothat of Subfance, we haveno 


- Idea of what it is, but only a confufed obfcure one of what it does. 


§. 20, Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent American, 
who enquired into the Nature of Things, would {carce take it for a fatis- 
factory Account, ifdefiring to learn our Architecture, he fhould be told, 
That a Pillar was 2 thing fupported by a Bafs, anda Bafis fomething that 
fupported a Pillar. Would he not think himfelf mocked, inftead of 
taught, with fuch an account as this? And a Stranger to them would be ~ 
very liberally inftructed in the nature of Books, and the things they con- 
tained, if he fhould be told, that all learned Books confifted of Paper and 
Letters, and that Letters were things inhering in Paper, and Paper a 
thing that held forth Letters;'a notable way of having clear Jdeas of 


' Letters and Paper. But were the Latin words Inherentia and Subftanria, 


put into the plain Englith ones that anfwer them,and were called Sticking. 
on, and Under-propping, they would better difcover to us the very great 
clearnefs there is in the Do@trine of Sudffance and Accidents, and thew of 


what ufe they are in deciding of Queftions in Philofophy. 


§.21. But to return to our /deas of Space. if Body be not fuppofed in- 
finite, which, I think, no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether if God 
placed a Man at the extremity of corporeal Beings, he could not ftretch 


his Hand beyond his Body? Ifhe could, then he would put his Arm, 
- where there was before Space without Body’; and if there he fpread his 
_ Fingers, there would ftill be Space between them without Body: If he 


could not ftretch out his Hand, it muft be becaufe of fome external hin- - 
drance ; (for we fuppofe him alive, with fuch a power of moving the 


" parts of his Body, that he hath now, which is not in it felf impoffible, if 


God fo pleafed to have it ;) or at leaft it is notrimpoffible for God fo to 
move him: And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand from 


. - moving outwards, ‘be Subftance or Accident , Something or Nothing 2 - 


_ And when they have refolved that, they will be able to refolve them- 


felves, what that is, which is or may be between two Bodies at a diftance, 
that is not Body, has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at 
Jeaft as good, That where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoft bounds 
ofall Bodies,) a Body put into motion may move on, as where there is no- 

thing 
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thing between, there two Bodies muftneceflarily touch. For pure Space 
between, is fufficient to take away the neceflity of mutual Contact; but 
bare Space in the way, is mot fufficient to ftop Motion. The truth is, 
thefe Men mufteither own, that they think Body infinite,though they are 
Joth to fpeak it out, or elfe affirm, that Space is not Body. For I would 
fain meet with that thinking Man, that can, in his Thoughts, fet any 
bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration ; or by thinking, hope 
to arriveat the end of either: And therefore if his /dea of Eternity be 
infinite, fois his Jdea of Immenfity ; they are both finite or infinite alike. 
-§. 24. Farther, thofe who aflert the impoffibility of Space exifting with- 
out Matter, muft not only make Body infinite,but muft alfo deny a power. 
in God to annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I fuppofe, will deny, 
that God can pat an end to all motion that is in Matter , and fix all the 
Bodies of the Univerfe in a perfect quiet and reft, and continue them fo 
as longas hepleafes. Whoever then will allow , that God can, during 
fuch a general reft, annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that 
reads it, muft neceflarily admit the poffibility of a Vacuum. For it is evi- 
dent, that the Space that was filled by the parts of the annihilated Body, 


_ will ftill remain, and bea Space without Body. For the circumambient 


Bodies being in perfect reft, are a Wall of Adamant, and in that ftate 
make it a perfect impofhibility for any other Body to get into that Space. 
_And indeed the neceffary motion of one Particle of Matter, into the place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a confequence 


_ from the fuppofition of Plenitude; which will therefore need fome bet- 


ter proof, than a fuppofed matter of faét , which Experiment can never | 
make out ; our own clear and diftinét /deas plainly fatisfying us,that there 
is No neceffary connexion between Space and So/idzty,fince we can conceive 
the one without the other. And thofewho difpute for or againft a Vacuum, 
do thereby confefs, they have diftin@: Jdeas of Vacuum and Plenum, i.e: 
that they have an J/dea of Extenfion void of Solidity,though they deny its 
exiftence; or elfe they difpute about nothing at all. For they who fo much 
alter the fignification of Words, as to call Extenfion Body , and confe- 
uently make the whole Effence of Body, to be nothing bat pure Exten- 
hong shout Solidity, muft talk abfurdly, whenever they {peak of Vacuum, 
fince it isimpofhble for Extenfion to be without Extenfion. For Vacuum, 
whether we affirm or deny its exiftence, figniftes Space without Body, 
whofe very exiftence no one can deny to be poffible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from Goda power to annihilate any Particle 


. of it. 


§.22. But not to go fo faras beyond the utmoft bounds of Body in the 
Univerfe,nor appeal to God's Omnipotency to find a Vacaum,the motion of 
Bodies,that are in our view and neighbourhood, feemtto me plain toevince it. 
For I defire any one fo to devide a folid Body of any dimenfion he pleafes, 
as to make it poffible for the folid Parts to move up and down freely every 
way, within the bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left init a void 
{pace, as big as the leaft part into which he has divided the faid folid Body. 
And if where the leaft Particle of the Body divided, isas big asa Muftard- 
feed,a void Space equal to the bulk of a Muftard-feed, be requifite to make 
room for the free motion of the Parts of the divided Body, within the 


_ poundsof its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 


lefs than a Muftard-feed, there mutt alfo be a {pace void:-of folid Matter, as 
big, as 100,000,000 part of a Muftard-feed; for if ichold in one,it will hold 
in the other, and foon in infinitum. And let this void Space be as little 


- asit will, itdeftroys the Hypothefis of Plenitude. For if there.can bea 


Space. 
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Space void of Body, equal tothe fmalleft feparate Particle of Matter now 
exifting in Nature, ‘tis ftill Space without Body ; and makes as great a 
difference between Space and Body, as if it weve Meye ,aoue,a diftance as 
wide as any in Nature. And therefore if we fuppofe not the void Space 
neceflary to Motion, equal tothe leaft parcel of the divided folid Matter, 
but to & or |, of it, the fame confequence will always follow of Space with. 
out Matter. 

§. 23. But the Queftion being here, whether the Jdea of Space or Ex- 
tenfton, be the fame with rhe Idea of Body, tis not neceflary to prove the 
real exiftence of a Vacuum, but the Jdea of it ; which ‘tis plain Men have, 
when they enquire and difpute, whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if 
they had not the /dea of Space without Body, they could not make a 
queftion about its exiftence: And if cheir //ea of Body did not include 
in it fomething more than the bare Jdea of Space,they could have no doubt 
about the plenitude of the World ; and ‘cwould be as abfurd to demand, 
whether there were Space without Body, as whether there were Space 
without Space, ar Body without’ Body, fince thefe were but different — 
Names of the fame /dea. : | 

§. 24. Tis true, the /dea of Extenftoxjoins it felf fo infeparably with alf 
vifible, and moft tangible Qualities, that it fuffers us to fee noone, or feel 
very few external Objects, without taking in impreffions of Extenfion too. 
This readinefs of Extenfion to make it felfbe taken notice of fo conftantly 
with other /deas, las been the occafion, i guefs,that fome have made the 
whole effence of Body, to confift in Extenfion ; which is not much to 
be wondred at, fince fome have had their Minds, by their Eyes and 
Touch, (the bufieftof all our Senfes,) fo filled with the Jdea of Exten- 
fion, and as it were wholly poffeffed with it, that they allowed no exi- 
ftence toany thing, that had not.Extenfion. Ifhall not now argue with - 
thofe Men, who take the meafure and poffibility of all Being, only from 
their narrow and grofs Imaginations : but having here to do only with 


_ thofe, who conclude the eflence of Body to be Extexfon, becaute, they 


fay, they cannot imagine any fenfible Quality of any Body without Ex- 
tenfion, I fhall defire them to confider, That had they refleted on their 
Ideas of Taftes and Smells, as much as on thofe of Sight and Touch s 
nay, had they examined their /deas of Hunger and Thirft, and feveral 
other Pains, they would have found,chat they included in them no “dea of 
Extenfion at all, which ts butan affection of Body, as well as the reft dif- 
coverable by our Senfes, which are {carce acute enough to look into the 
pure Effence of Things. | | | 

§. 25. If thofe /deas, which are conftantly joinedto all others, mutt 
therefore be concluded to be the Effence of thofe Things, which have 


~ conftantly thofe Zdeas joined to them, and are infeparable from them ; 


then Unity is without doubt the eflence of every thing. For there is not 
any Object of Senfation or Reflection, which does not carry with it the 
Idea of one: But the weaknefs of this kind of Argument, we have already 
fhewn fufficiently. : 

§.26. Toconclude, whatever Men fhall think concerning the exi- 
{tence of a Vacuum, thisis plain tome, That we have as clear an dea of 
Space distinct from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diftin& from Motion, 
or Motion from Space. We have not any two more diftinct /deas, and 
we can as eafily conceive Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Bo- 
dy without Motion, though it be never fo certain, that neither Body nor 
Motion can exift without Space. But whether any one will take Space 


to beonly.a relation refulting from the Exiftence. of other Beings at a di- 


{tance ; 
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ftance; or whether they will think the Words of the moft knowing 


King Solomon,The Heaven,and the Heaven of Heavens,cannot contain Thees | 


or thofe more emphatical ones of the infpired Philofopher St. Pax/, In Him 
we live, move, and have our Béinz, are to be underftood in a literal fenfe, 
I leave every one to confider ; only our /dea of Space is, I think, fuch as 


'- JT have mentioned,and diftinét from that of Body. For whether we confider 


in matter it felf, the diflance of its coherent folid parts, and call it, in re- 
fpect of thofe folid parts, Extenfon ; or whether confidering it, as lying 
between the extremities of any Body in its feveral dimenfions, we call ir 
Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs ; or elfe confidering it as lying between 
any two Bodies, or pofitive Beings, without any confideration, whether 
there be any Matter or no between, we call it Di/fance. However nap 
med or confidered, it is always the fame uniform fimple Zdea of Space, 
taken from Objects, about which our Senfes have been converfant, where- 
of having fetled Zdeas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them 
ore to another as often as we will , and confider the Space or Diftance {o 
imagined, either as filled with folid parts, fo that another Body cannot 
- come there, without difplacing and thrufting out the Body that was there 
before; or elfe as void of Solidity , fo that a Body of equal dimenfions to 
that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the removing or 
expulfion of any thing that was there. | | 
_ §.27. The knowing precifely what our Words ftand for, would, I ima- 
gine, inthis, as well as agreat many other cafes, quickly end the difpute: 
Forfam apt to think, that Men, when they come to examine them, find 
their fimple /deas all generally to agree, though in difcourfe with one a- 
nother, they perhaps confound one another with different Names. I 
magine, that Mes who abftract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however, they 
may perplex themfelves with words, according to the way of {peaking of. 
the feveral Schools,or Sects they have been bred up in: Though amongft 
unthinking Men, who examine not fcrupuloufly and carefully their own 
Ideas, and {trip them not from the marks Men ufe for them, but cone 


found them with words, there muft be endlefs difpute, wrangling, and 


jargon ; efpecially if they te learned bookifh Men, devoted to fome Sed; 
and accuftomed to the Language of it , and have learned to-talk after 
others, But if it fhould happen, that any two thinking Men fhould really 
have different Zdeas, different Notions, ¥.do not fee how they could dif- 
courfe, or argue one withanother. Here I muft not be miftaken, to think 
_ that every floating Imagination in Mens Brains , is prefently: of that fort 
of Ideas I {peak of. “Lis not eafie for the Mind to put off thofe confufed 
Notions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuftom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converfation: it requires pains and affiduity to examine its 


Ideas, till it refolves them into thofe clear anddiftin@ fimple ones, out of _ 


which they are compounded ; and to fee which, amongtft its fimple ones, 
have or have nota neceflary connexion and dependence one upon another: 
Till a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, he 
builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often find himéelf at 
-alofs — | | 7 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration, and its fimple Modes. 


§. x. Here is another fort of Diftance, or Length, the /dea where- 

of we get not from the permanent parts of Space, but from 
the fleeting and perpetually perifhing parts of Succeffion. This we call 
Duration, the fimple Modes whereof are any different lengths of it, 
whereof we have diftinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time, and — 
Eternity. | 

§. 2. The Anfwer of a great Man, to one who asked what Time was 

(Si non rogas intelligo, which amounts to this ; the more I fet my felf to 
think of it, the lefs [ underftood it; ) might perhaps perfwade one, That 
Time, which reveals all other things, is it felf not to be difcovered. Da- 
ration,Time,and Eternity, are, not without reafon, thought to have fome- 
thing very obftrufe intheir nature. But however remote this may feem _ 
from our Comprehenfion, yet if we trace them right to their Originals, 
1 doubt not but one of thofe Sources of all our Knowledge, viz. Senfatior 
and Reflection, will be able to furnifh us with thofe /deas, as clear and 
diftinct as many others, which are thought much lefs obfcure; and we 
fhall find, that the Zdea of Eternity it felf, is derived from the fame cone 
mon Original with the reft of our /deas. | . 
- §3. Tounderftand Zime and Eternity aright , we ought with atten- 
tion to confider what /deait is we haveof Duration, and how we cameby 
it. Tis evident toany one who will but obferve what pafles in his own Mind, 
that there is a train of Jdeas, which conftantly fucceed one another in his 
Underftanding, as long as he is awake. Reflection on thefe appearances 
of feveral Zdeas oneafter another inour Minds, is that which furnifhes ug 
with [dea of Succeffow : And the diftance between any parts of that Suc- 
ceffion, or between the appearance of any two /deas in our Minds, is 
that we call Duration. For whilft we are thinking, or whilft we receive 
fucceffively feveral Zdeas in our Minds, we know that we do exift ; and 
fo we call the Exiftence, or the Continuation of the Exiftence of our 
felves, or any thing elfe, Commenfurate to the fucceffion of any Jdeas in 
our Minds, the Duration of our felves, or any fuch other thing co-exifting 
with our Thinking. — 

§. 4. That we have our notion of Succefiox and Duration from this Ori- 
ginal, viz. from Refleion on the train of Zdeas, which we find to appear | 
one after another in our own Minds, feems plain to me, in that we 
have no perception of Dsratioen, but by confidering the train of Jdeas, 
that take their turns in our Underftandings. When that fucceffion of 
Ideas ceafes, our perception of Duration ceafes with it; which every one 
clearly experiments in himfelf, whilft he fleeps foundly, whether an hour, 
or a day ; a month, or a year; of which Duration of things, whilft he 
fleeps, or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite loft to 
him ; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 
he begins to think again, feem to him to have no diftance. And fol 
doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it were poffible for him 
to keep only one dea in his Mind, without variation, and the fucceffion 
of others: And we fee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on 
one thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fucceflion of Jdeas that pafs 

| | in. 
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in his Mind, whilft he is taken up with that earneft Contemplation, lets 
flip out of his Account a good part of that Duration.and thitiks chat time 
fhorter than it is. Bur if fleep commonly unite the diftant parts of Dura- 
tion, it is, becaufe during that time we have no Succeffion of /deas in our 

Minds. For if a Man,during his Sleep, dream, and variety of Zdeas make 

themfelves perceptible in his Mind one after another, he hath then, during 

fuch dreaming, a Senfe of Duration, and of the length of it. By which 
it is to me very clear, that Men derive their /deas of Buration, from their 

Reflection on the train of the Ideas, they obferve to fucceed one another in ‘ 

their own Underftandings, without which Obfervation they can have no 

Notion of Dxratiox, whatever may happeninthe World, ss 

§. 5. Indeed’a Man, having from reflecting on the Succeffion and Num- 
ber of hisown Thcughts, got the Notion, or Zdea of Duration, he can 
apply that Notion to things, which exift whilft he does not think; as he, 

that has got the Zdea of Extenfion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can 
apply it to diftances, where no Body is feen or felt. And therefote,thougt 

a Man have no Perception of the length of Duration, which paft whilft 

he flept, or thought not: Yet having obferved the Revolution of Days 
and Nights, and found the Jength of their Duration to be in Appearance 
regular and conftant, he can, upon the fuppofition, that that Revolution 
has proceeded after the fame manner, whilft he was afleep or thoughe 
not, as it ufed to do at other times, he can, Ifay, imagine and make al- 
lowance for the length of Daratiox, whilft he flept. But if Adam and 
Eve (when they were alone in the World) inftead of their. ordinary 

Nights Sleep, had paffed that, and the following 24 hours in one conti- 

nued Sleep, the Duration of that 24 hours had been irrecoverably loft td 

them, and been for ever left out of ther Account of time. . | 

§. 6. Thus dy refleding on the appearing of various Ideas, exe after anos 

ther in our Underftandiugs, we get the Notion of Succefiion ; which if any 
one fhould think, we did rather get from our Obfervation of Motion by 
our Senfes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, when he confiders, 
that even Motion produces in his Mind.an /dea of Succeffion, no others - 
wife than as it produces there a continued train of diftinguifhable Zéeas. - 
For a Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Motion 
at all, unlefs that Motion produces a conftant train of fuccefive Jdeas. 
v.g. aMan becalmed at Sea, out of fight of Land, in a fair Day, may 
Jook on the San, or Sea, or Ship,a whole hour together, and perceive no 
Motion atall in either ; though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all 
_ of them, have moved, during that time, a great way : But as foon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed diftance with fome other Body , 
as foon as this Motion produces any new /dea in him, then . he perceives, 
that there has been Motion. But where-ever a Manis, with all things at 
reft about him, without perceiving any Motion at all; if during this hour 
of quict he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Zdeas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, and there« 
by obferve, and find Succeffion, where he could obferve no Motion. 

— §.7. And this, I think, is the Reafon, why Motions very flow, though 
they are conitant, are not perce:ved by us; becaufe in their remove from 
one fenfible part towards another, their change of diftance is fo flow, that 
it caufes no new /deas in us, buta good while one after another: And fo 
‘not caufing a conftant train of new /deas, to follow one another immedi- 
ately in our Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which confifting 
in a conftant Succeffion, we cannot perceive that Succeffion, without a 
~" conflant Succeffion of varying Zdeas arifing from it. ; ‘ 
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§.8. On the contrary, things that move fo {wift, as not to afte the 
Senfes diftin@tly with feveral diftinguithable diftances of their Motion, 
and fo caufe not any train of Jdeas in the Mind, are not alfo perceived. — 
For any thing, that moves round about in a Circle, in lefS time than 
our /deas are want to fucceed one another in our Minds, is riot perceived 
to move ; but feems to be a perfect entire Circle of that Matter,or Colour, 
and not a part of a Circle in Motion. | _ 

§.9. HenceI leave it to othets to judge, whether it be not probable 
that our /deas do, whilft we are awake, fucceed one another in our Minds 
at certain diftances, not much unlike the Images in the infide of a Lane 
thorn, turned round by the Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of 
theirsin train, though, perhaps, it may be fometimies fafter, and fome- 
times flower ; yet, I guefs, varies not very much in a waking Man : 
There feem to be certain Bounds to the quickne/s and flowne/s of the Suc- 
cefion of thofe Ideas one to another inour Minds, beyond which they cari 
neither delay nor haften. | . : 

§..10, The Reafon I have for this odd conjeCture is, from obferving that 
in the {mpreffions made upon any of our Senfes, we can but to a certain 
degree perceive any Succeffion; which if exceeding quick, the Senfe of 
Succeffion is loft, even in Cafes where it is evident, that there is a. real 
Succeffion. Let-a Cannon-Bullet pafs through a Room, and in its way 
take with i¢ any Limb, or flefhy Parts of a Man ; ‘tis as clear as any De- 
monftration can be, that it mutt ftrike fucceffively the two fides of the 
Room: ‘Tis alfo evident, that it muft touch one part of the Fle(h firft, 
and another after; and fo in Succeffion: And yet I believe; no Bo- 
dy, who ever felt the pain of fuch a fhot, or heard the blow againtt the 
two diftant Walls, could perceive any Succeffion, either in the pain, or 
found of fo {wift a ftroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein -we 
perceive no Succeffion, is that which we may call an Je/fant s and is that 
which takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succef- 
fion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeffion at all. | 

§. rr. This alfo happens, where the Motion is fo flow, a not to fupply 
a conftant train of frefh Zdeas to the Senfes, as faft as the Mind is capable 
of receiving new ones intoit;and fo other /deas of our own Thoughts, 
having room to come into our Minds, between .thofe offered to our Sen- 
fes by the moving Body, there rhe Senfe of Motion is lost s and the Body, 
though it really move, yet not changing perceivable diftance with fome o- 
ther Bodies, as faft asthe Jdeas of our own Minds do naturally follow one 
another in train, the thing feems to ftand ftill, as is evident in the Hands 
of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and other conftant, but flow Mo- 


_ tions, where though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the change of 


diftance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion it felf we perceive not. 

§. 12. Sothat to me it feems, that the con/fant and regular Succeffion o 
Ideas ina waking Man, are, as it were, the Meafure and Standard of all 
other Succeffon, which if it either exceeds their pace, as where two founds 
or pains, Gc. take up in their Succeffion the Duration of but one Idea: - 
or elfe where any Motion or Succeffion is fo flow,as that it keeps not pace 
with the Jdeas in our Minds, or the quicknefs, in which they take their 
turns, as when any one, or more /deas in their ordinary courfe come in- 


- to our Mind between thofe which are offered to the fight, by the different 


perceptible diftances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds, or Smells, 
following one another, there alfo the Senfe of a conftant continued Suc: 


ceffion is loft, and we perceive it not, but with certain gaps of reft 
between. | | | 


eo | | 633. IF 
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“$13. If it be fo, that the /deas of our Minds, whilft we have any 
there, do conftantly change, and fhift in a continual Succeffion, it would 
be impoffible, may any one fay, fora Man to think long of any one thing : 
By which if it be meant, that a Man may have one felf-fame ‘fingle Idea a 
dong time alone in his Mind, without any variation at all, \ think, iri Mat- 
ter af Fact itis xot pofthle, for which (not knowing how the /deas of our 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence they have 
their Light, and how they come to make their Appearances,) I can give 
no other Reafon but Experience : ard I would have any one try, whether 
he can keep one unvaried fingle /dea in his Mind without any other, for 
any confiderable time together. "a. 4 | 
§.14. For Trial, Jet him takeany Figure, any Degree of Light or White: _ 
nels, or what other he pleafes ;-and he will, I fuppofe, find it difficult to 
_ keep all other Zdeas out of his Mind: Butthat tome, either of another 
kind, or various ‘Confideration of that Zdea (each of which Confideration 
is a new idea) willconftantly fucceed ore another in his Thoughts, let 
him be as wary as he can. _ | 
4.15 All that tsana Man's Power in this Cafe, I think, is only to mind 
and obferve what the Zdeas are, that take their turns i# his Underftan- 
ding ; or elée, to dire the fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire or ufe 
ef: bat finder the confant Succefion of frefh ones, I think he cannot, 
though he may commonly chufe, whether he will heedfully obferve, and 
confider them. | ae | 
$16. Whether thefe feveral Zdeas in a Man’s Mind be made by certain 
- ‘Motions, 1 will not here difpute: But this 1 am fare, that they include no 
fdea of Motion in their Appearance; arid if a Man had not the Z/ea of 
Motion otherwife, { think, he would have noneat all, which isenoughto 
my prefent Purpote ; and fufficiently fhews, that the notice we take of the 
Ideas of our own Minds, appearing there one after another, is that which 
gives us the idea of Succeffion and Duration, without which we fhould .— 
have no fuch Zdeasatall. “Tis #or then, Motion, but the conftant train 
of ideasin our Minds, whilft we are waking, thar furnifbes us with the 
Idea of Deratiox, whereof Motion no otherwife gives us any Perception, 
than as it caufes in our Minds a conftant Succeffion of Jdeas, as I have be- 
fore fhewed : and wehave as clear an Jdea of Succeffion, and Duration 
by the train of Ideas facceeding one another in our Minds, without the 
idea of any Motion, as by the train of Jdeus of the uninterrupted change 
of diftance between two Bodies, which we have from Motion; and there- 
fore we {hould as well have the Zdea of Duration, were there no Senfe of 
Motion at all. , 7 | : 
- §, 17. Having thus got the /dea of Duration, the next thing natural 
for the Mind to do, is to get fome meafure of this common Daration, where 
by it might judge of its different lengths, and confider the diftin@ Order, 
wherein feveral things exift, without which a great part of our Knowledge 
would be confufed, and agreat part of Hiftory be rendered very ufelefs. 
This Confidcration of Duration{, as fet out by certain Periods, and 
cnarked by certain Meafures or Epochs, is that, I think, which moft pro- 
perly we call Zzme. 
- 018. In the meafuring of Extenfion,there is nothing more required,but __ 
the Application of the Standard or Meafure we make. ufe of, to the thing of 
whofe Extenfion we would be informed.But in the meafuring of Duration, 
this cannot bedone, becaufe no two different parts of Succeffion can be put 
together to meafure one another: And nothing being a meafure of Dara- 
tion, but Daration; as nothing is of Extenfion, but Extenfion, we can- 
: not 


. 


not keep by us any ftanding unvarying meafure of Daration, which con- 
fifts in a conftant fleeting Succeffion, as we can of certain lengths of Ex. 
tenfion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, 6c. marked out in permanent parts of 
Matter. Nothing then could ferve well for a convenient meafure of Time, 
but what has divided the whole length of its Duration into apparently 
equal Portions, by conftantly repeated Periods : What Portions of Dura« 
tion are not diftinguifhed, orconfidered as diftinguifhed and meafured by 
fuch Periods, come not fo properly under the Notion of Time, as appears 
by fuch Phrafes.as thefe, viz. before all time, and when time fhall be 
nO more. L. 
§.19:The diurnal,and annual Revolutions of the Sun.as having been from 
_the Leginning of Nature, conftant, regular, and univerfally obfervable by 
all Mankind, and fuppofed equal to one another, have been with Reafon 
made ufe of for the meafure of Duration. But the diftin@ion of Days and | 
¥cars, having depended on the motion of the Sun, it has brought this 
miftake with it, that it has been thought, that Motion and Duration were 
the meafure one of another. For Men in the meafuring of the length of 
time, having been aceuftomed to the Jdeas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, Sc. which they found themfelves upon any mention of 
Time or Duration prefently tothink on, all which Portions of Ti 
were meafured out by the motion of the Heavens, they were apt to con-: 
found time and motion; or at leaft to think, that they hada neceflary 
Connexion one with another : whereas any conftant: periodical Appea« 
rance, or Alteration of /deasin feemingly equidiftant Spaces of Duration, 
if conftant and univerfally obfervable, would have as well diftinguifhed the 
intervals of Time, as thofe that have been made ufe of. For fuppofing 
the Sun, which fome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the 
fame diftance of ‘time that it now every Day comes about to the fame 
Meridian, and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the Space of an annnal Revolution, it had fenfibly increafed in Brightnefs 
and Heat, and fo decreafed again ; would not fuch regular Appearances 
ferve to meafure cut the diftances of Duration to all that could obferve it, 
as well without as with Motion. For if the Appearances were conftant, 
univerfally obfervable , and in equidiftant Periods, they would ferve Man« 
Kind for meafure of time as well, were the Motion away. a 
§.20, For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, returning at 
equidiftant Periods in all parts of the Earth, would as well ferve Men to 
reckon their Years by,as the Motions of the Sun ; and in effect, we fee that 
fome People in Americacounted their Years by the coming of certain 
Birds amongft them at their certain Seafons, and leaving them at others, 
For any Idea returning conftantly at equidiftant Periods, asa Fit of an Ae 
gue ; the Senfe of Hunger, or Thirft; a Smell, or a Tafte; and making it 
felf univerfally be taken notice of, woxdd not fail to meafure out the courfe 
- of Succeffion, and diftinguith the diftances of Time. And we fee that Men 
_ born blind, count Time well enough by Years, whofe Revolutions yet . 
they cannot diftinguifh by Motions, that they perceive not. AndI ask, 
whether a blind Man, who diftinguifhed his Y ears,either by heat of Sum- 
mer, and cold of Winter ; by the {mell of any Flower of the Spring, or 
tafte of any Fruit of theAutumn,would not-have a better meaf{ure of Time, 
than the Homans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Fulius 
Cfar, or many other People, whofe Years, notwithftanding the motion 
of the Sun, which they pretend to make ufe of, are very irregular ; and it 
adds no fmall difficulty to Chronology, that the exact lengths of the Years 
that feveral Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 


much, 


_ 
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much one from another, and, I think, I may fay all of them, from the 
precife motion of the Sun; and if the Sun moved from the Creation to 
the Flood conftantly in the Equator, and fo equally difperfed his light and 
heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, in Days all of the fame length, 
without its annual variations to the Tropicks, asa late ingenious Author 
' fuppofes, I do not think it very eafie to imagine, that (notwithftanding 
the motion of the Sun) Men fhould in the Axsedilevian World, from 
the beginning count by years, or meafure their time by Periods that had 
no fenfible marks very obvious to diftinguifh them by. | 

§:21. But, perhaps, it will be faid without a regular Motion, fuch as of 


the Sun, or fome other, how could it ever be known that fuch Periods . 


were equal? To which I anfwer, the Equality of any other returning ap- 
pearances might be known by the fame way that that of Days was known, 
or prefumed to be foat firft, which was only by judging of them by the 
train of Zdeas had pafled in Men’s Minds in the Intervals, whereby they 
guefled them to be equal, which was fufficient to make them {ferve for a 
meafure ; though fince exacter fearch has difcovered inequality in the di- 
urnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not whether the Annual alfo 
be not unequal. Thofe yet by thei prefum’d and apparent Equality, ferve 
as well to reckon time by, though not to meafure che parts of Duration 


exadtly,, as if they could be proved to be exactly equal; we muft there- 


fore carefully diftinguifh betwixt Duration it felf, and the meafures we 
make ufe of to judge of its length. Duration in it.felf is to be confidered, 
as going on- in one conftant equal uniform Courfe; but none of the mea- 
fures of jt. we make ufe of can be known to do fo; nor can we be affur | 


that their affigned Parts or Periods are equal in Duration one to another ; . 


for two fucceflive lengths of Duration however meafured, can never be 
demonftrated to be equal. .. That which the. World ufed fo long, and fo 
¢onfidently for an exact meafure of Duration, the motion of the Sun has, 
as I faid,, been found in its feveral parts unequal: and-though Men have 
of late made ufe of a Pendulum, asa more fteady and regular Motion, 
than that of the Sun‘or (to fpeak more truly) of the Earth ; yet if any 
one fhould be asked,how he.certainly knows that the two {ucceflive {wings 


of a Pendulum are equal, it would.be very hard to fatisfie himfelf, that — 


they are infallibly fo: fince we cannot be fure, that the Caufe of that Mo- 
tion which is unknown to us, fhall always operate equally ; and we are 
fure, that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, is not conftantly 
' the fame ; either of which varying, may alter the Equality of fuch ‘Peri- 
ods, and thereby deftroy-the certainty and exaétnefS of the meafure by 
Motion,.as well as any other Periods of other Appearances, the Notion 
of Duration ftill remaining clear, though our meafures of it cannot any of 
them be demonftrated to be exact. Since then no two Portions of Succef. 
fion can be brought together, itis impoffible ever certainly to know their 


walicy... All that wecan do for a,meafure of Time, is to take fuch as | 


have continual fucceflive Appearances at feemingly equidiftant Periods ; 
of which feeming Equality, we have no other mea ure, but fuchas the traix 
of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memories, with the concurrence of 
other probable Reafons, to perfwade us of their Equality. 


. §..22,, One thing feems ftrange to me, that whilft all Men manifettly | 
meafured. Time by the motion of the great and vifible Bodies of the World, 
Time yet thould be defined tobe the meafure of Motion ; whereas ’tis ob- 


vious to every onethat reflects ever fo little on it, that to meafure Mo- 
tion, Space is.as neceflary to be confidered as Time ; and thofe who look 


89 


a little farther, will find alfo rhe bulk of the thing moved neceflary to be - 


taken 


90 
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tiken into the Computation, by aa 2 otie who will eftimate or meafure 
Motion, fo as to judge rightofit. Nor, indeed, does Motion arly other 
Wife conduce to the pecaang of Duration, than as it conftantly brings 
about the return of certain fenfible /deas, in feeming equidiftant Periods. — 
For if the Motion of the Sun, were as unequal as of a Ship driven by un- 
{teady Winds, fometimes very flow, arid at others, irregularly very {wift ; 
or if being conftantly equally fwift,it yet was fot circular,and produced not 
tlie fame Appearances, it would hot at all help us to mieafure time, any 
more than the feeming unequal motion of a Comet does. : 

§. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, are then so more #eceffary to 


Time or Dutation, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in 


‘any Matter, are to Extenfion. For though we in this part of the Uni- 


verfe, by the conftant ufe of them, as Periods fet out by the Revolutions 
ofthe Sun, or known parts of them, have fixed the /deas of fuch Lengths 
of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all parts of Time, whofe 
Lengths we would confider ; yet there may be other parts of the Unie 
verfe, where they no more ufe thofe meafures of ours, than in Fapam they — 
do our Inches, Feet, or Miles : but yet fomething Analagous to them, 
there muft be. For without fome regular periodical teturns, we could not 
meafure our felves, or fignifie to others the length of any Duration,thoughi 
at the fame time the World were as full of Motion, as it is now ; but nb 
part of it difpofed into regular and apparent equidiftant Revolutions: But 
the different meafurey that may be made ufe of for the account of Time, 
do not at all alter the notion of Duration, whichis the thing to be meafas 
red, rio more than the different ftandards of a Foot and a Cabit alter the 
notion of Exterifion, to thofe,who make ufe of thofe different Meafures. — 

§.25. The Mind having once got fuch a meafure of Time, as the an< 
nual Revolution of the Sun, can apply that meafure to Duration, where- 
in that meafure it felf did not exift, and with which in the reality of its 
being, it had nothing todo: For fhould one fay, That Abraham was bor 
in the 2712 year of the Fulian period, it is altogether as intelligible as 
reckoning from the beginning of the World , though there were fo far’ 
back no motion of the Sun, nor any other motion at all. For though 
the Fulian Period be fuppofed to begin feveral hundred years before there — 


were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked out by any Revolu- 


tions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meafure Durations 
as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exifted , and kept the fame 
ordinary motien it doth now. The Idea of Duration equal to an an 
nual Revolution of the Suns as eafily applicable in our Thoughts to Dura« 
tion, where no Sun nor Motion was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken 
from Bodies here, can be applied in our Thoughts to Diftances, beyond 
the Confines of the World, whereare no Bodiesat all. 
6.2.6. For fuppofing it were 5639 miles, or millions of Miles,from this 
place to the remoteft Body of the Univerfe, (for being finite, it muft bé at 
a certain diftance,) as we fuppofe it to be 5639 years, from this’ time to 
the firft exiftence of any Body in the beginning of the World, we cam; in 


our Thoughts, apply this meafure of a Lear to Duration before the Crea- 


tion, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we can this mea- 
fure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoft Bodies ; and by the one mea- 
fure Duration, where there was no Motion, aswell as by the other mea- 
fure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no Body. _. *¢ 
6.27. If it be objected to me here, That in this way of explaining of 
Time, I have beg’d what I fhould not, véz. That the World is neither 
eternal, mor infinite ; 1anfwer, That to my prefent purpofe, it is not 

| | , _ meed- 
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héedful, in this place, to make ufe of Arguments, to evince the World to 


’ ” be finite, bothin Duration and Extenfion: But it being at leaft as con- 


ceivableas the contrary, I have certainly the liberty to fuppofe it, as well 
as any one hath to fuppofe the contrary; and I doubt not but that every 
exe that will go about it, may eafily conceive in.his Mind the beginning of 
Motion, though not of all Duration ; and fo may come to a ftop, and zon 
altra in his Confideration of Motion: fo alfo in his Thoughts he may fet. 
limits to Body, and the Extenfion belonging to it, but not to Space 
‘where no Body is,the utmoft boundsof Space and Duration being beyond 
the reach of Thoughts, as well as: the utmoft bounds of Number are 
beyond the largeft comprehenfion of the Mind,and all for the fame reafon, 


"as we fhall fee in another place. | 


_ §.28. By the fame means therefore, and from the fame Original that 
we come to have the Jdea of Time, we have alfo that Jdea which we call 
Erernity, viz. having got the Jdea of Succeffion and Duration, by ré- 
fle&ing on the Train of our own /deas, caufed in us either by the natural 
appearances of thofe /deas, coming conftantly of themfelves into our wa« 
king Thoughts, or. elfe caufed by external Objects fucceffively affedting 
— our Sefifes ; and having from the Revolutions of the Sun got the /deas of 
¢ertain lengths of Duration, we can, ia our Thoughts, add fuch lengths 
of Duration to oneanother, as often as we pleafe, and apply them, fo ad 
ded, to Durations paft or ta come: And this we can continue to do on, 
without bounds or limits, and proceed in. infinitum, and apply thus the 
length of the annual motion of the Sunto Duration, fuppofed before the 
Sun’s, or any other Motion had its being ; which is no more difficult or 
abfurd , than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow, -one 
Hour. to'day upon the Sun-dial, to the duration of fomething laft night; 
v.g. Theburning of a Candle, which is now abfolutely feparate from all 
actual motion, and it is impoffible for the duration of that Flame for an 
hour laft night, to co-exift with any Motion that now is, or for ever thall 
 be,-as forany part of Duration, that was before the beginning of the 
World to.co-exift with the motion of the Sun now. | But yet this hinders 
wot, but that having the /dea of the length ofthe Motion of the Shadow 
on a Dial, between the Marks of two Hours, I can as diftin@ly meafure 
in my Thoughts the Duration of that Candle laft night, as I can any 
thing that does naw exift: And it isno more than to think, that had the 
Sun fhone then or the Dial, and moved after the fame rate it doth now, 
the fhadow on the Dial would have paffed from one Hour-line to another, 
whilft that Flame of the Candle lafted. : 
§. 29. The notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being. only the Zdea I 
have.ofthe length of certain periodical regular Motions, neither of which 
Mations do ever all at once exift, but only in the /deas I have of them in 
my Memory derived from my Senfes or Reflection, I can with the fame 
eafe, and for the fame reafon, apply in my Thoughts to Duration, ante- 
-cedent to all manner of Motion , as well as to any thing that is. buta: 
- Minute, or a Day, antecedent to this prefent Motior. that at this very 
moment the Sun isin. All things paft aré equally and perfectly at reft ; 
and to this way of confideration of them, are all one, whether they were 
hefore the beginning of the World, or but yefterday; the. meafuring of 
any Puration, by fome motion, depending not at all ov the real co-ex1- 
{tence of that thing to that motion, or any other Periods cf Revolution, 
but the having a clear Idea of the length of fome pertodical known Mo- 
tion, orother intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the 
Duration of the thing I would meafare. 7 | 
| N 2 —§. 30. 


vA 


- Knowledge before mentioned, 


§. 30. Hence we fee, that fome Men imagine the Duration of the World 
from its firft exiftence,to this prefent year 1689. to havebeen 5639 years, 
or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun, and others a great deal 
moré; as the 2gvptians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted | 
2.3200 years, from the Reign of the Sun ; and the Chinefes now, who — 
account the World 3,269,000 years old, or more; which lorger dura- 
tion of the World, according to their Computation, though I thould 
not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them,and as tru- 
ly underftand, and fay one is longer than the other, as I underftand that 
Merhufalem’s \ife waslonger than Exoch’s: And if the common reckoning 
of 5639 should Le true,(as it may be,as well as any other affigned, )it hin- 
ders not at all my imagining what others mean, whenthey makethe World 
a 1000 years older, ane every one may with the fame Facility imagine 
(I do not fay believe) the World to be s0000 years old, as 5639 ; and 
may as well conceive. the duration of 50000 years, as $639. Whereby 
it appears , that to the meafuring the duration of any thing by Time, itis 
not requifite,that that thing fhould be co-exiftent to the Motion we mea- 


. fure by, or any other periodical Revolution ; but ét /idfices to this purpofe, 


that we have the Idea of the length of any regular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, with which the Motion 
or Appearance never co-exifted. | | 

31. For as in the Hiftory of the Creation delivered by Mofes, I can 
imagine that Light exifted three days before the Sun was, or had any mo- 
tion, barely by thinking, that the duration of Light before the Sun was 
created,was fo long as (ifthe Sun had moved then, as it doth now,) would 
have been equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions ; fo by the fame way 
I can have an Jdea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created before there was 
either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an Hour,a Day, a Year, 
or 1000 Years. For if I can but confider Duration equal to one Minute, 
before either the Being or Motion of any Body, I can add one more Mi- 
nute till I come to 60. Andby the fame way of adding Minutes, Hours, 
or Years, (i.e. fuch or fuch parts of the Sun’s revolution,or any other pes 
riod whereof I have the Zdea,) proceed in infinitum. And fuppofe a du- 
ration exceeding as many fuch periods as I can reckon, let me add whilft 
J will, which I think isthe notion we have of Eternity, of whofe infinity 


we have noother notion, than wehave oftheinfinity of Number, to which 


we can add for ever without end. | 
§. 32. And thus.J think it is plain, that from thofetwo Fountains of all 
(vied Reflection and Senfation, we get the 

Ideas of Duration, and the meafures of it. 

For Firf,By obferving what paffes in our Minds,how our Zdeas there in 
train conftantly fome vanith, and others begin to appear, we come by the 
Idea of Succeffion. | | | | 

Secondly, By obferving a diftance in the parts of this Succeffion, we get 
the /dea of Duration. 7 

Thirdly, By Senfation obferving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and feeming equidiftant periods, we get the /deas of certain Lengths or 
Meafwres of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, ec. - 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thofe Meafures of Time, or Jdeas of 
ftated length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we will, we can come 
to imagine Duration, where nothing does really endure or exif? ; and thus 
we imagine to morrow, next year, or feven years hence. 


Fifebly, 


| 'Fifthly, By being able to repeatany fuch Jdea of any length of Time, 
as of a Minute, a Year,or an Age, as often as we will in ourown Thoughts, 
and add them one to another, without ever coming to the end of fuch 
addition, any nearer than we canto the end of Number, to which we can 
always add, we come by the /dea of Eternity, as the future eternal Dura- 
tion of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 
mutt neceflarily have always exifted. , 

_ Sixthly, By conifidering any part of infinite Duration, as fet out by 
= Meafures, we come by the /dea of what we call 7ime in ges 
neral. : : 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Duration and Expanfion, confidered together. 


§.1.°° J Hough we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long on 

the Confiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being /deas 
of general concernment,that have fomething very obftrufe and peculiar in 
their Nature,the comparing them one with another may,perhaps,be of ufe 
for their illuftration ; and we may have the more clear and diftin@ con- 
ception of them, by taking a view of them together. Diftance or Space, 
in its fimple abftract conception, to avoid confufion, I call Expanfon, to 
diftinguith it from Extexfon, which by fome is ufed to. exprefs this di- 
{tance only as it is in the folid parts of Matter , and fo includes,or at leaft 
intimates the /dea of. Body : Whereas the Jdea of pure Diftance includes 
no fuch thing. I preferr alfo the Word Expanjfion to Space, becaufe Space 
is often applied to Diftance of fleeting fucceffive parts, which never exift 
together, as well as to thofe which are permanent. In both thefe (viz.) 
L<xpanftonand Duration, ‘the, Mind has this common J/dea of continued 
Lengths, capable of greater, or lefs quantities: For a Man has as clear an 
Idea of the difference of the length of an Hour, and a Day, as ofan Inch 
and a Foot. oe a, 

—§.2. The Mind,having got the Jdea. of the length of any part of Ex- 
panfin, \et it be a Span, ora Pace, or what length you will, cas, as has 
been faid,repeat,that /dea ; and fo adding it tothe former,ez/arge its Idea of 
Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces,and fo as often as it 
will, till it equals the diftance of any parts of the Earth one from another, 
and increafe thus, till it amounts to the diftance of the Sun,or remoteft Star. 

" By fucha progreffion as this, fetting out from the place whereit is, or any 
other place, it can proceed and pafs beyond all thofe lengths, and find 
nothing to ftopits going on, either in, or without Body. ‘Tis true, we 
can eafily in our Thoughts come to the end of folid Extenfion ; the ex- 
tremity and bounds of all Body, we have no difficulty to arrive at: But 
when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its progrefs into this . 
endlefsExpanfion; of that it can neither find nor conceive any end. Nor 
let any one fay, That beyond the bounds of Body, there is nothing at all, 
unlefshe will confineGOD within the limits of Matter. Solomosx,whofe _ 
Underftanding was filled and enlarged with Wifdom, feems to have other 
Thoughts,when he fays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens,cannot contain 
Thee: And he, [ think, very much magnifies to himfelf the Capacity of 
his own Underftanding, who perfuades himfelf, that he can extend his 
2 ae _ Thoughts 
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Thoughts farther than GOD exifts, or imagine any Expanfion where 
e is not. | 

: §.3. Jut foisit in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any - 
length of Duration, car double, multiply, and enlarge it » Not only beyond 
ttsown, but beyond the exiftence of all corporeal Beings , and all the 
meafures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their 
Motions. But yet every one eafily admits, That though we make Dura- 
tion boundless, as certainly it is, we cannot yetextend it beyond all being. 
GOD, every one eafily allows, fills Eternity ; and ‘tis hard to find a Rea- 
fon, why any one fhould doubt, that he likewife fills Immenfity: His 
infinite Being is certainly as boundlefs one way as another ; and methinks 
te afcribes a little too much to Matter, to fay, Where there is no Body, 
there is nothing. . 

§. 4. Hence, I think, we mray learn the Reafon, why every one famili- 
arly, and without theleaft hefitation, fpeaks of, and fuppofes Eternity, 
and fticks not to afcribe Infinity to Duration ; but "tis with more doubting 
and referve, that many admit, or fuppofe rhe Infinity of Space. ‘The rea- 
fon whereof feems to me tobe this, That Duration and Extenfion being 
ufed as names of affections Belonging to other Beings, we eafily conceive 
in: GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot avoid doing fo; but not at- 
tributing to him Extenfion, but only to Matter, which is finite, we are 
apter to doubt of the exiftence of Expanfion without Matter; of which 
alone we commonly fuppofe it an Attribute: And therefore when Men 
purfue their’Thoughts of Space, they are apt to {top at the confines of 
Body ; as if Space were there‘at an end too,and reachedno farther: Or if 
their /deas upon confideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
beyond thé limits of the Univerfe, imaginary Space; as if it were no-. 


thing, becaufe there is mo’ Body exifting in it. Whereas Duration, antece- 
dént-to all Body, and the motions it is meafured’ by, - they never term 
imagimary, becaufe it is never fuppofed void of fome other real exiftence, 
And if che names of things may at all dire¢t our Thoughts towards the 
Originals of Mens Zdeas, (as I amapt to think they may very much,) 

- one may have occafion to think by the name Duration, that the conti- 
nuation of Exiftence, witha kind of Refiftence to any deftrudctive force, 
and the continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be. confounded with, 
and if we will look into the = atomical parts of Matter, ts little dif- 
ferent from Hardnefs,) were thought to have fome Analogy, and gave oc- 
¢afion to Words, fo near of kin as Durare and Durum effe. But be that 

_ asitwill, this is certain, That whoever purfues his own Thoughts, will 
find them fometimes lanch out beyond the extent of Body, into the In- 
finity of Space or Expanfion ; the /dea whereof is diftin@ and feparate . 
from Body, and all other things; which may (to thofe who pleafe) be a 
fubject of farther meditation. oe eo 

-' §. 6. Time in-general is to Duration , as Place to Expanfion. ‘They 
are fo much of thofe boundlefs Oceans of Eternity and Immenfi- 
ty, as isfet out and: diftinguifhed from the reft, as it were by Land- 
marks; and fo are made ufe of, to denote the Pofition of finite real 
Beings, in refpect one to another, in thofe uniform ‘infinite Oceans of 
Duration and Space. ‘Thefe rightly confidered, are nothing but /dezs of 
determinate Diftances, from certain known points fixed in diftinguifhable 
fenfible things, and fuppofed to keep the fame diftance one from ano- 
ther. From fuch points fixed in fenfible Beings we reckon, and from 
them we meafure out Portions of thofe infinite Quantities; which fo 
confidered, are thar which we call Time and Place. For Duration and 


~ Space 
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Space being iri themfelves uniform and boundlefs, the Otder and Pofition 
of things, without fuch known fetled Points, would be loftin them ; and 

all things would lie jumbled inan incurable Confeffion. - of 

§. 6. Zime and Place taken thus, for determinate diftinguifhable Portions 
of thofe infinite Abyfles of Space and Duration, fet ont, or fuppofed to 
be diftiriguifhed from the reft, by marks, and known Boundaries, have 
eich of them a two-fold Acceptation. | - ——. 

Firft, Time in general is commonly taken for fo much of infinite Dus 
ration, as it tet ae out by, and co-exhiftent with the Exiftence, and 
Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerfe, as far as we know any thing 
of them ; and in this Senfe, Time begins and ends with the frame of this 
ferifible World, as in thefe Phrafes before mentioned, defore all time,’ or 
when time {hall be no more. Place likewife is taken fometimes for that _ 
Portion of irifinite Space, which is poffleffed by, and comprehended with- 
in the Material World; and is thereby diftinguifhed from the reft of Ex: 
panfion ; though this may more properly be called Extenfon, than Place. 

_ Within, thefe two are confined, and by the obfervable Parts of them are 
meafured and determined tlie particular Time or.Duration, and the parti- 
cular Extenfion, and Place of all corporeal Beings. | | | 
| + §.7.Sécondly,Sometimes the word Zime is ufed in a larger fexfe,and is ap- 
plied to Parts of that infinite Duration,not that were really diftinguifhed and 
meafured out by this real Exiftehce,- and periodical Motions of Bodies, 
that wereappointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for Seafons, 
atid for Days, and Years, and are accordingly our meafures of time ; but 
fuch other portions too of that infinite unitorm Duration, which weupon 
any otcafion do fuppofe equal to certain lengths of meafured Time ; and 
fo confidet them as bounded and determined. For if-we fhould fappofe 
the Creation, or Fall of the: Angels, was at the Beginning of the Fulian 
Period, we fhould {peak properly enough, and fhould be underftood, if we 
faid, ’tisa longer time fince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of 
_ the World, by 764 years : Whereby we would mark out fo much of that 
undiftinguifhed Duration, as we fuppofe equal to, and would have ad- 
mitted, 764 arinual Revolutions of the Sun, moving at the rate it now 
does. And thus likewife, we fometimes fpeak of Place, Diftance, or. 
Bulk in the great Inane, beyond the Confines the World, when we confi« 
der fo much of that Space, as is equal to, or capable to'receive a Body of 
any affigned Dimenfions, as a Cubick. foot; or do fuppofe a Point in it,.at: 
fuch a certain diftance from any part of the Univerfe.' — 2 

§. 8. Where and when are Queftions belonging to all finite Exiftences, 
and are by us always reckoned from fome known Parts of this fenfible _ 
World, and from fome certain Epochs marked out to us by the Motions 
obfervable in it. : Without fome fuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order. of 
things would be'loft, to our finite Underftandings, in the. boundlefs: in- 
variable Oceans of Duration and Expanfion ; which comprehend in them 
all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them not, and do 
fo often find our Thoughts at a lofs, when we would confider them, ei- 
ther abftraCtly in themfelves, or as any way attributed to the firft incom- 
prehenfible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, the 
Extenfion of any Body is fo much of that infinite Space, as the 

bulk of that Body:takes up. And Place is the Pofition of any Body, 

_ when Hr a at a certain diftance from fome other. As the /dea 

of the particular Dsration of any thing, is an Jdea of that Portion of 
infinite Duration, which pafles during the Exiftence of that thing ; = 
the 


a 
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the time whew the thing exifted; is the Jdea of that Space of Duration, 
which pafled between fome known and fixed Period of Duration, and the 
Being of that thing. One fhews the dift&nce of the Extremities of the 
Bulk, .or Exiftence. of the fame thing, as that it isa Foot Square, or lafted 
two Years; the other fhews the diftance of it in Place, or Exiftence 
from other fixed points of Duration or Space ; as that it wasin the mids 
dle of Léncolns-Jnn-Fields, or the firft degree of Zaurus, and in the year 
of our Lord, 1671. or the rooo year of the Fulian Period: All which 
diftances, we meafure by preconceived Jdeas of certain lengths of Space 
and Duration, as Inches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Mi- 
hutes, days and years, &c. a | 
§.9. There is one thing more, wherein Space and Duration havea 
great Conformity, and that is, though they are juftly reckoned amongft 
our fimple Ideas: Yet none of the diftin Zdleas we have of either is with- 
outall manner of Compofttion, it is the very Nature of both of them to con- 
fift of Parts: But their Parts being all of the fame kind, and without the 
mixture of any other /dea, hinder them not from having a Place amongft . 
fimple Zdeas, Could the Mind, as in Number, come to fo.fmall a part of 
Extenfion or Duration, as excluded Divifibility, that would be, as it were, 
the indivifible Unite, or Jdea; by repetition of which, it would make its 
more inlarged Jdeas of Extenfion and Duration. Bat fince the Mind is 
not able to frame an /dea of any Space, without Parts ; inftead thereof it 
makes ufe of the common Meafures, which by familiar ufe, in each Coun- 
try, have imprinted themfelves on the Memory (as Inches, and Feet ; or 
Cubits, and Parafangs ; and {o Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years 
in Duration :) The Mind makes ule, I fgy, of fuch /deas as thefe, as fim- 
ple ones ; and thefe qre the component Parts of larger /deas, which the 
Mind, upon Occafion, makes by the addition of fuch known Lengths, 
which, itis acquainted with: On theother fide, the ordinary fmallef 
meafure, we have of leither, look’d on as an Unite in Number, .when the 


"Mind by. divifiom .wotild. reduce, them into ‘lefs Fractions.. Though on 


both fides, both in addition and divifion, either of Space or Duration ,: 
when the Jdea. under Confideratton becomes very big, or very {mall,. the 

Jdeg of: its precife Bulk becomes very obfcure and confufed ; and ‘it is the 

Number of itsrepeated additions, or divifions, that alone remains clearand — 
difting,’ as will cafily appear toany one, who will let his Thoughts loofe 
in the vaft Expanfion of Space,or Divifibility of Matter. Every part of Du- 
ration is Duration too; and every part of Extenfion is Extenfion, both 
of them ‘capable of'addition or divifion én infixitam: But the leaft Por- 
tionsof:either of them, whereof we have clear and diftin@ /deas, may, 
perhaps, be fitteft to be confidered by us, as.the fimple Jdeas of that kind, 
out:.of which our complex modes of Space,’ Extenfion, and Duration, 
are made up, and into which they can again be diftin@ly refolved. Such, 
a {mail part in Duration, may be called a Momext, and isthe time of one 
Idea.in our Minds, in the train of their ordinary Succeffion there. The 
other, wanting a ptoper Name, I know not whether J may be allowed to 
call a fexfible. Point ,- meaning thereby. the leaft Particle of Matter — 
or Space we can difcern, whichis.ordinarily,about a Second: of a Circle, 
whereof the Eye is the Centre. «. 7 7 


_ §. 20. Expanfion, and Duration have this farther Agreement, that 
though they are both confidered by us as having Parts.; yet their: Parts 
are not feparable one from another, no-not evenin Thought: Thoughthe 
parts of.Bodies; from whence we. take Gur meafure of the one; and:,the, 
parts of Motion, or rather . the fucceflian of Jdeas. in our Minds, free 

- whence 
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whence we take the meafure of the other, may be interrupted and fepe- 
~ rated ; as the one is often by Reft, and the other is by Sleep, which we 
call reft too. : OS. Behe ets Oe 
§. 11. But yet there is this manifeft difference between them, That the 
Ideas of Length, we have of Expanfton, are turned every way, and fo make 
Figure, and Breadth, and Thicknefs; bat Duration is but as it were the 
length of one freight Line,extended in infinitum,not capable of Multiplici- 
ty, Variation, or Figure ; but is one common theafure ofall Exiftence 
whatfoever, wherein all things whilft they exift, equally partake. For 
this prefent moment is common to all things, that are nowin being, and 
= comprehends that part of their Exiftence,as much as if they were 
a 


but one fingle Being ; ‘and we may truly fay, they all exift in the fame 


moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to 
this, in refpect of Expanfion, is beyond my Comprehenfion: and, per- 
haps, for us, who have Underftandings and Comprehenfions, {ited to 
our own Prefervation, and the ends of our own Being, but not to the 
reality and extent of all other Beings, tis near as hard to conceive any 
Exiftence, or to have an /dea of any real Being, with a perfect. Negation 
of all manner of Expanfion; as it is, to have the Zdea of any real Exiftence, 
with a perfect Negation of all manner of Duration: And therefore what 


_ Spirits have to do with Space, or how they communicate in it, we know 


not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each fingly poffefs its proper 
Portion of it, according to the extent of its folid Parts; and thereby ex- 


clude all other Bodies from having any fhare in that particular - portion of | 


Space, whilft it remainsthere. =. : el os 

§. xz. Duration and Time, which is a part of it; zs the Idea we have 
of perifbing diftance, of which no two parts exift together, but follow eachi 
cA ti in Succeffion ; as Expanfion is the \dea of lafting di(tance, all whofe 
parts exif? together, and.are not capable of Succeffion. And. therefore 
though we. cannot conceive any Duration without Succeffion, nor can 
put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does now exift to Mor- 
row, or poflefs at once more than the prefent moment of Duration; yet 
we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty far different 


from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becaufe Man comprehends | 


‘not in his Knowledge, or Power, all paft and future things: His: Thoughts 
are but of yefterday, and he knows not what to morrow will bring forth. 
What is once paffed, he can never recal ; and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make prefent. What I fay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who 
though they may far exceed Manin Knowledge and Power, yet are no 
more than the meaneft Creature, in comparifon with God himéelf. Fi- 
_ nite of any Magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. _God’s infi- 
nite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, and infinite 
Power, he {ees all things paft and to come ; and they‘are no more diftant 
from his Knowledge , no farther removed from his fight,than the prefent: 
They all lie under the fame view : And there is nothing, which he can- 
not make exift each moment he pleafes. For the Exiftence of all things, 
depending upon his good Pleafure ; all things exift every moment, that 
he thinks fit to.have them exift. ‘Toconclude, Expanfion and Duration 
do mutually imbrace, and comprehend each other; every part of Space, 
being in every part of Duration ; and every part of Duration, in every 
part of Expanfion. Such a Combination of two diftin@t Zdeas, is, I fup- 
pofe, fcarce to be found in all that great Variety, we do or can can con- 
ceive, and may afford Matter to farther Speculation. 
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§.1. A Monpft all the Z/eas we have, as there is none fuggefted to the 
A Mind by more ways, fo there is none more fimple than that of 
. Unity, or One, it has no fhadow of Variety nor. Compofition in it = 
every Object our Senfes are employed about ; every /dea in our Under- 
ftandings; every Thotight of our Minds brings this Jdea along with it : 
And therefore it is the moft intimate to our Thoughts, as well-as it is is 
its Agreenrent to all other things, the moft univerfal /dea we have: For 
Number applies it felf to Men, Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing, 
that either Toth exift, or can be imagined. 

§.2. By repeating this /dea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions 
together, we come by the comples Ideas of the Modes of st. Thus by ad- 
ding one to one, we have the complex /dea of two; by. putting twelve 
Unites together, we have the complex /dea of a dozen ; and fo of a Score, 
or a Milion, or any other Number.. | 

_ 4.3. Zhe fimples medes of Number are of all other the moft diftind ; every 
the leaft Variation, which is an unite, making each Combination, as clear- 
ly different from that which approacheth néarefl to it, asthe moft re. 
mote ; two being as diftin@ from one, as Twohundred; and the Jdeas of 
Two, as diffin® from the /dee of Three, as the Magnitude of the. whole 
Earth, is from that of a Mite. This is not fo in other fimple Modes, in 
which it is. not fo eafie, nor, perhaps, poffible for us to diftinguifh betwixt 
two approaching Jdeas, which yet are really different. For who will 
andertake to find 2 difference between the white of this Paper, and that of 
the next degree to it? Or can formdiftindt Ideas of every the leaft excefs 
‘ m Extenfion 2 7 _ aan 

§. 4. The Clearnefs and Diftinétuefs of each mode of Number from all o- 
thers, even thofe that approach neareft, makes me apt to think, that De- 
monfkrations in Numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in 
Extenfion , yet they are more general in their ufe, and more determinate 
in their Application. Becaufe the Jdeas of Numbers.are more precife,and 
diftinguifhable than in Extenfion ; where every Equality and Excefs are 
not fo eafi¢e to be obferved, or meafured, becaufe our Thoughts cannot in 
Space arrive at any deternnned fmalinefs beyond which it cannot go, as in 
an Unite; and therefore the quantity or proportion of any the leaft Ex- 
cefs cannot be difcovered, which is clear otherwife in Number, where, as 
has been faid, 91 is as diftinguifhable from 90, as from gooo, though 92 
be the next: immediate Excefs to 90. But it is not fo in Extenfton, where 
whatfoever is more than juft a Foot, or an inch, isnot diftinguifhable from 
the Standard of a Foot, or an Inch ; and in Lines which appear of an e- 

’ qual length, one may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor 
Canany one affignan Angle, which fhall be the next biggeft toa right 
e 


one. 

§. 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of the Zdea of an Unite , and 
joining it toanother Unite, we make thereof one collective /dea, mar- 
ked by the Name Ze. And whofoever can do this, and proceed on, 
{till adding one more to the laft collective /d#ea he had of any Number, 
and give a Name to it, may count, or have Jdeas for feveral Collections of 

| | Unites, 


» — 
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Unites diftinguifhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of 
Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, with 
_ their feveral Names: All Numeration being, but {till the adding of one 

Unite more, and Biving to the whole together, as comprehended in one 
Idea, a new of diftin@ Name or Sign, whereby to know it from thofe be- 
foreand after, and diftinguifh it from every fmaller or greater multitude 
of Unites: So that he that can add one to one, and fo to two , and fo go 
on with his Tale, poy: ftill with him the diftin& Names belonging to 
every Progreffion ; and foagain by fubtracting an Unite from each Col- 
lection retreat and leffen them, is capable of all the Zdeas of Numbers, 
within the compafs of his Language, or for which he hath names, though 
not, perhaps, of more. For the feveral fimple Modes of Numbers being, 
in our Minds but fo many Combinations of Unites, which have no varie- 
ty, or are capable of any other difference, but more or lefs, Names or 
‘Marks for each diftinét Combination, feem more neceflary than in any. 
other fort of /deas. For without fuch. Names ot Marks, we can hardly 
well make ufe of Numbers in reckoning, efpectally where the Combina- 
tion is made up of any great multitude of Unites, which put together 
without a Name or Mark, to diftinguifh that precife Collection, will hard- 
ly be kept from being a heap in Confufion. 


§.6. This, I think, to be the reafon why fome Americans Thave fpoken 


with, (who were otherwife of quick and rational Parts enough, ) could 
not, as we do, by any means count to 1000; nor had any diftin@ /dea of 
that Number, though they could reckon very well to20. Becaufe their 
Latiguage being fcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceflaries 
of a i fimple Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words in it to ftand for 1000 ; fo that when they were dif- 
courfed with of thofe greater Numbers, they would fhew the Hairs of 
their Head,.to exprefsa great multitude which they could not number ; 
which inability, I fuppofe, proceeded from their want of Names. The. 
Tououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond 
that, they made out by mesg their Fingers, and the Fingers of others 
- whowereprefent: AisSfoire d'un Voiage fait en la Terre du Brafil, par 
Jean de Lery,c.20.%. And I doube not but we our felves might di, 
ftinétly number in Words, a great deal farther than we ufually do, .would > 
we find out but fome fit denominations to fignifie:them by ; whereas in 
the way we take now to name them by Millions of Millions of Millions, 
itis hard:'to go beyond eighteen, or at moft four and twenty decimal Pros 
greffions, without confufion. But to fhew how much diftind! Names cons 
duce to our well reckoning, or having ufeful Jdeas of Numbers, let us fet all 
thefe following Figures in one continued Line, as the Marks of one 
Number : v. g. | | . Ss 
| Nenidions. OFFilions. Septilions. Sextilionse Qrintilions. Quatriliens. Trilionsi Bilis, —Milins. Unipes: 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 624; 37; 
The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engli/b, will be the ofteri 
repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, (which is the denomination of fix 
fecond Figures.) In which way, it willbe very hard to have any diftin- 
guifhing Notions of this Number: But whether, by giving every fix Fie 
giires a few and orderly denomination, thefe, arid perhaps a greab marr 
more Figures, in progreffion, might not eafily be counted diftin@ly, and 
Ideas of them both got more eafily to our felves,and more plainly fignified 
to others, I leaveit to be confidered.This I mention only to fhew how ne- 
O 2 ceflary 
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ceflary diftinet Names are to Numbering, without pretending to intro- 
duce new énes of my iriVention. : | 
§.7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the feveral 
Progreffioris of Numbers, or not having yet the faculty to coflect {catre- 
ted Jdeds into complex ones, and rangethem to a regular Order, and fo 
_ retain them in their Memories, a$ is teceflary to reckoning, do not begin 
to number very early,’ for procéed im it very far or fleadily, till a good 
while after they are welf furnifed with good ftore of other. /deas : and 
One may often obferve them in difcourfe and reafon ‘pretty well, and . 
have very clear conceptions of feveral other things, before they can tell 
do. Artd fome, through the default of they Memories, who cannot retain 
tlte feveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names annexed in their’ 
diftinét érders, and the dependence of fo long atrain of numeral 
fions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life-time, 
to reckon or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he — 
that will count Twenty, or have any /dea of that: Number, muft know 
that Nirietcen went before, with the diftinct Name or Sign of every one 
of them, as they ftand marked in their order; for where-ever this fails, 
a gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the Progrefs in numbering can go 
no farther. So that to reckon right, it is requtred, 1. That the Mind di- 
ftinguifh carefully two /deas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or fubtraction of one Unite. 2. That it retain in me- 
mory the Names, or Marks, of the feveral Combinations from an Unite 
to that Nuittber ; atid that hot confufédly, and dt random, but in thar 
exact ordét, ‘that thé Nuinbers follow one another ; in either of which if 
it trips, tlie whiole bufinefs of Numbring will be difturbed, and there 
will rettaitt only the corifufed Zdea of multitude, but the Zdeds feceflary 
to diftinct numeration, will not be attained to. _ ge 
: §8./ This farther if 6bfervable in Number, That it is that which the 
Mind makes ule of, in‘neafuring all things that by us are meafurable, 
which ptincipally ate Axpaafion and Duration 5 and-our Idea of Infinicy, 
even when applied td thofe, ferhs'td be nothing but the Infinity of Num- 
ber. . Fot what elfe are-our Jdeas of Eternity and Immenfity, but the re- 
ted. additions of certain Ideas of imagined parts of Space and Expan- 
ion, or Duration, with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come 
to no end of: Addition? For fuch af inexhauftible tock, Number, of all 
other our fi/eas, moft clearly furnifhes us with,as is obviovs to every one‘ 
For let a Man collect into one Sum, ‘as great a Number as he pleafes, this 
Multicude; how great foever, leflens not one jot the power of adding to 
it, or brings him any nearer the end of theinexhauttible ftock of Number, 
Where {till there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out’ 
And this endlefs addition of Numbers, fo apparent to the Mind, is that; 
Ithink, which gives us the cleareft and moft diftin&t Zdea of Infinity ; 
of which more in thefollowing Chapter... = Sor 
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Ba. E that would kriow what kind of /dea it-is to which we give 
: the name of Pafniny, cannot do it better rhan by tonfide- 
ring. to whiat Infinity is by the Mind more immediately attribated, ‘and 
then how the Mind comes to frame it. = a 

Finite, and Infinite, fecth to me ‘fo’ be looked upon by the Mind, 
as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their ‘firft de- 
~ fignation only to thofe things which have parts, and are capable of in- 
creafe or diminution,by the addition or fubtraction of any the teaft part ; 
and fuch are the Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have 
confidered in tlie foregoing Chapters.‘ "Tis true, ‘that we cannot but be 
affured, That the Great GOD, of whom, and from whom are all things, 


is incomprehenfibly Infinite ; but yet, wherr we apply to that, firft and 


firpream Being, our Idea of Infinite ih our weak and narrow Thotights, 
we doit primarily in refpect of his Duration and Ubiquity ; and, think, 
niore figuratively to his Power, Wifdom,’ and Goodnefs, and other At- 
tributes, which are ‘properly inexhauftible and jincomprehenfibte, 6c. 
Hor when we call them Ibfimite, wehave to other fdea of this Infinity, 
hut what carries with it fome reflection on, and t itatioh: of that ‘Ntm- 
ber or Extent of the'Adts'or Objetts of God's Power, Wifdom, and! Good. 
fef, which'can never be fuppofed So Brats or fo many, which thefe At- 
tributes will not always furmount an exceed, pits pn them it our 
Thoughes with all theinfinity of endlefs mimber: ’Tido not pretend 'to fay 
how thefe Attributes are in GOD, who is‘infinitely beyond the reach 
- of our narrow Capacities: ‘They do without doubt contain in ‘them all 
poflible perfection ; but this, I fay, is our way of conceiving thei; and 
Pref our Ideas of their Infinity. oe ee eee ee 
--§, 2, Finite then, and Infinite, being by’the Mind looked ‘on as modi- 
fications of Expanfion and Duration, the next thing tobe confideted is, 


LJow the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Fénite, there is no great 
difficulty ; the obvious portions of Extenifion,that affe& aur Senfes, ‘carry 
~ &vith them into the Mind the’ Jdea of Finite, and the: ordinary periods of 
‘icceffion, whereby we mieafure Time and Duration ; as Hours, Days, 
dnd Years, are bounded Lengths: the difficulty is,how we come by thofe 

pundlets dea of Eternity and Immenfity; {incethe Objects we converte 
with, come f6 much fhort of any approach or proportion to that Large- 
nels. ee | wea ere! saape ae 3 ae ee oo - : 
1% 3. Every ohe that has any Idea of any {tated lengths of Space; as a 
Foot, finds shat he can repeat that Idea; and joining tt to the former, 


inake tc fdea oftwoFoot;' and by the addition of a third, three Foot ; - 


and fo on without ever coming to an end of his additions, whether of the 
Tune Idea ‘si 4 Foot, orif he pleafe of doubling it, or ny other dea he 
nds of any length, as.a Mile, ‘or Diametre of the Earth, or of the Ordis 
‘Magnus ; for which-ever of tliefe hetakes,and how often foever hedoubles, 
Gr any otherwife multiplies it, he finds that after he has continued this 
‘doubling in‘his Thoughts, ‘and enlarged ‘his Idea as mach as he pleafes, 
he ‘has no fnore reafon to Stop, nor is one jot nearer the end of fuch Ad- 
dition,than he swas at firft ferting out; the power of enlarging his 7 of 
. : pace 
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'. Space by farthet Additions, remaining ftill the fame, he hence takes rhe 
Fea of infinite Space. 

§. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the ‘Mind gets the [dea of 
infinite Space. *Tisa quite different Confideration to examine, whether 
the Mind has the Jdea of fach a boundlefs Space attually exifting, fince 
our /deas are not always Proofs of the Exiftence of Things ; but yet fince 
this corhes here in our way, I fuppofe I may fay, that we are apt to think, 
that Space in it felf is a@tually boundlefs, to which Imagination, the /dea 
of Space or Expanfion of its felf naturally leads us. For it being confidc- 
red by us, either as the Extenfion of Body, or as exifting by it felf, with. 
outany folid Matter taking it up, (for of fuch a void Space, we have not 
only the Jdea, but I have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its 
heceflary exiftence,) it is impoffible the Mind fhould be ever able to find 
or fuppofe any end of it, or be {topp’d any where, in its progre(fs in this’ 
Space, how is foever it extends its Thoughts. Any Bounds made with 
Body, even Adamantine Walls, are fo far trom putting a {top tothe Mind 
in its farther progrefs in Space and Extenfion, that itrather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For{o far.as that Body reaches, fo far no one can doubt of 
Extenfion; and when weare come to the utmoft extremity of Body, what - 
isthere that can there put a ftop and fatisfie the Mind, that it is at the 
end of Space, when it perceive it isnot; nay, when it is fatisfied that Bo- 
dy it felf can move into it? For if it beneceflary for the motion of: Body, 
that there fhould be an empty Space, though never fo little hereamongft 
Bodies, and it be.poffible for Body to move in or through that empty 
Space; nay, it is im ffible for any particle of | Matter to move but into 
an empty Space, the fame poflibility of a.Bodies moving into a void 
Space, beyond th utmoft Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space 

 initer[perfed amongft Bodies, will always remain clear and evident, the 
Idea of empty pure Space, whether within or beyond the confines of afl 
Bodies, being exaGtly the fame, differing not in Nature, though in Bulk ; 
and there being nothing to hinder Body from moving into it: So that 
wherever the Mind places it felf by any thought , either amongft or re- 
mote from all Bodies, it can in this uniform /dea of Space no-where find. 
any bounds, any end ; and fo muft neceflarily, conclude it by the very Na- 
ture and Jdea of each part of it to be actually infinite. 7 
§. 5. As by the power we find in our felves of repeating, as often as we 
will, any. {dea of Space, we get the /dea of Immenfity ; fo by being able 
to repeat the /dea of any length of Duration we have in our Minds, with 
all the endlefs addition of Number, we come by the Jdea of Eternity. 
For we find in our felves we canno more come to anend of fuch repeated 
Ideas, than we can come to the end of Number, which every one per- 
_ Ceives he cannot. But here again ‘tis another queftion, quite different 
from our having an Jdea of Eternity, to know whether there were any real 
Being, whofe Duration has been eteraal. He that confiders fomething 
‘Now exifting, muft neceffarily come to fomething eternal, but havin 
fpoke of this in another place, I fhall fay here no more of it, but procee 
on to fome other Confiderations of our Jdea of Infinity. | 
_ §.6. If it be fo, thatour /dea.of Infinity be got from the Power we ob- 
ferve in our felves, of repeating without end our own Jdeas; It may be 
demanded , Why we do not attribute Infinity to other Ideas , as well ai 
thofe of Space and Duration; {ince they may be as eafily, and as often © 
repeated in our Minds as the other ; and yet no body ever thinks of in- 
finite {weetnefs, or infinite whitenefs, though he can repeat the Jdea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as thofeofa Yard, or a Day? To which 
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Tanfwer, All the /deas that are confidered as having parts, and are ca 
pable of increafe by the addition of any equal or lets parts, afford us by 
thew repetition the /dea of Infinity; becaufe wich this endlefs repetition, 
there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. . But 
in other /deas it is not fo ; for tothe largeft Zdea of Extenfion or Dura 
tion that J at prefent have, the addition of any the leaft part makes an in- 
creafe ; but tothe perfecteft /dea-I have of the whiteft Whitenefs, if Ladd 
another of a lefs or equal whitenefs, (and of a whiter than | have, I cam 
not add the /dea,) it makes no increafe, and enlarges not my /dea at all; 
and therefore the different. Jdeas of Whitenefs, &a are called . 
For thofe /deas that confift of Parts,’ are capable of being, augmented by 
every addition of the leaft part ; butif.you take the Jdeu of White; which 
one parcel of Snow yielded yefterday to our Sight, and. another Jiea of 
White from another parcel-of Snow you fee to day, and put thein roge- 
therin your Mind, they embody, as.it were, and run into one, and the 
Idea of Whitenefs is not-at all increafed ;-and if we ddd:a lefs degree of . 
Whitenefs to 2 greater, we ase fo far from increafing, that’ we diminifh jt 
Thofe Jdeas that confift not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what: pros 
portion Men pleafe, or be ftrerched beyond what they have recéived.by 
their Senfes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of increaie 
by repetition, leave in the Mind an /dea of an endlef@ room for more ; 
Nor can we conceiveany where a flop to a farther Addition or Progref- 
fion, and fo thofe Jdeas alone lead owr Minds towards the Thought of 
Infinity. 72 ee eg Bs a 
— our /dea of Infinity arife from the contemplation of Quare 
tity, and the endlefs increafe the Mind |.is able to make in Quantity, by 
the repeated additions of what Portions thetcof ft pleafes.} yet Tpuaty we 
caufe great confufion in our Thoughts, when we join Inknity toany fips 
poled Jdea of Quantity the Mind can be thought fo have,.and fo difcourte 
or reafon about an infinite quantity as an infinite Space, or an infitite 
Duration: For our Idea of Infinity being, as think, ; an endlefs growieg 
Idea, but the Jdea of any Quantity the Mind has, being at that time 
terminated in that Jdea, (for be it as greatas it will, it can be no greater 
than it is,) to join Infinity. toit, is to adjuft a ftanding meafure to 2 grow: 
ing bulk ; and therefore Fthink it is not an infignificant fubtilty-if | fay, 
that we are carefully to diftinguith between the Jdea-of the Infinity of 
Space, andthe Idea of aSpace infinite: The firft is nothing but a fuppofed 
endlefs Progreffion of the Mind, over what repeated Jdeas of Space it 
pteafes ; bur to have actually in the Mind the dea of a Space infidite , is 
to fuppofe the Mind already paffed over, and actually to have a view of 
all thofe repeated Jdeas of Space, which an endlefs repetition can.néver 
totally reprefentto it, which carries in it a plain contradi@ion, |! 
§. | This, perhaps, will be a litre plainer, if ‘we'eonfider it in. Nam 
bers. The infinity of Numbers, to the end of whof addition everyone 
perceives there is no approach, eafily appears to any one that reflects on 
it: But how clear foever this /dea of the Jefinity of Number be, there is 
nothing yet more evident than the abfutdity:of the adhtal:Jdea of an Ihfe 
nite Number, whatfoever pofttive /deas we have. in our Minds, of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be never fo ‘great, they ate fill 
finite ; but when we fuppofe an inexhauftible remaimder,’ from which we 
"remove all bounds, and wherem we allow the Mind an endlefs -progref- 
fion of Thought, without ever compleating the /dea, there we have our 
Idea of Infinity; which though it feem ta be pretty clear, when:we con- 
fider noshing elfe in it, but the. Negationof an ead, yet when we pen 
ame 
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frame in our Minds the Zdea of an infinite Space or Duration, that Zdea is 
-very ob{cure, and confufed, becaufe it is made up of two Parts, very dif- 
ferent, if not inconfiftent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an /dea. of 
any Space or Number, as great as he will ; ‘tis plain, the Mind refts and 
terminates in that dea, whichis contrary to the /dea of [ufinity, which 
confifts in a fuppofed endlefs Progrefion. Andtherefore, I think, it is, that 
we are fo eafily confounded, when we come to argue,:and reafon about 
infinite Space or Duration, &c. Becaufe the parts of fuch an /dea, not be- 
ing perceived to be, as they are,inconfiftent, theone fide or other always 
perplexes, whatever Confequences we draw from the other, as an /dea of 
Motion not paffing on, would perplex any one, who fhould argue from 
fuch an /dea, which is not better than an /dea of motion at reft ; and fuch 
another feems to me to be the /dea of a Space,or(which is the fame thing) 
a Number infinite, %.e. of a Space or Number, which the Mind actually 
has, and fo views, and terminates in ; and of aSpace or Number, which in 
. a conftant and endlefs Progreffion, and enlarging it, can in Fhought ne- 
ver attain to. For how large foever an dea of Space I have in my Mind, 
it isno larger than it is that inftant that I have it, though [ be capable the 
~ next inftant to double it ; and fo on in infinitum: For that alone is infi- 
nite, which has no Bounds, and. that the Zdea of Infinity; in which our 
Thoughts can find none. _ | “ 
§. 9. But of all other /deas,it is-Number, as I have faid, which, I think, 
— furnifbes us with the.clearest and moft diftintt Idea of Infinity we are ca- 
pable of. For even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purfues the 
Idea of Infinity, it.there makes ufes of the /deas and Repetitions of Num- 
bers, asof millions of millions of Miles, or Years, which are as fo many 
diftin@® Jdeas, kept beft by Number from running intoa confufed heap, 
wherein the Mind lofes it felf; and when it has added together. as many 
millions, 6c. as it pleafes,of known lengths of Space or Duration, the clea- 
reft Idea it can get of Infinity, is the confufed incomprehenfible remain- 
der of — addible Numbers, which affords no profpect of Stop or 
Bounaary. .. e | : | 
. §.10;-It will, perhaps, give usa little farther light into the Idea we 
have of Jufxity, and difcover to us, that. it #s mothing but the Infinity of 
Number applied to determinate pars, of which we have in our Minds the 
diftin& Zdeas, if we confider that Number is not generally thought by 
us infinite, whereas. Duration and Extenfion is apt to be fo ; which arifes 
from hence,. That in Number we are at one end, as it were: for there be- 
ing in. Number nothing-lefs than an Unite, we there ftop, and are at an 
end ; but in addition, or increafe of Number, we can fet no Bounds : 
and {o it is like a I.ine,whereof one end terminating with us,the other is éx- 
tended ftill forwards beyond all that we can conceive; but in Space 
and Duration it is otherwife.. For in Duration, we confider it, as if this 
Line of Number were extended both ways to an unconceivable, undeter- 
minate, and infinite length ; which ts evident toany one, that will but 
refle& on what Confideration he hath of Eternity ; which, I fuppofe,: he 
- will find to be nothing elfe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, 4 parte ante, and a parte poff, as they {peak. For when we would 
confider Eternity, @ parte ante, what do we but beginning from our 
felves, and the prefent time we are in,we repeat in our Minds the Jdeas of 
Years or Ages, or any other affignable Portion of Duration paft, with a 
profpect of proceeding in fuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Num- 
ber; and when.we would confider Eternity, a parte pof?, we juft after the 
fame rate begin from our felves , and reckon by multiplied Periods yet to 
_ Ms come 
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come ftill, extending that Line of Number, as before; and thefe two be- 
ing put together, are that infinite Duration we call Arersitys; which eve- 
ry way we confider, appears infinite, becaufe we ftill turn that way the 
infinite end of Number, z.e. the Power ftill ofadding more. 

§. 11. The fame happens alfo in Space, wherein conceiving our felves 
to beas it were in the Centre, we do on all fides purfue thofe indeternti- 
nable Lines of Number; and reckoning any way from our felves, a Yard, 


Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or Oréis magnus, by the infinity of Number, 


we add others to them as often as we will; and having no more Reafon 
to fet Bounds to thofe repeated /deas, thant we have tofet Bounds to Num- 
ber, we have that indeterminable /dea of Jmmenftty. 

§.12. And fince in any bulk of Matter,our Thoughts can néver arrive at 
the utmoft Divifibility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us alfoin 
that, which has the Infinity alfo of Number, but with this difference, 
That in the former Confiderations of the Infinity of Space and Duration, 
we only ufe Addition of Numbers; whereas this is like the divifion of an 
Unite into its Fractions, wherein the Mind alfo can proceed in infinitum, 
as well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ftill 
of new Numbers: though in the Addition of the one, we can have no 
more the pofitive dea of a Space infinitely great , than in the Divifion of 
the other, we can have the /dea of a Body infinitely little; our Jdea of 
Infinity being, as I may fo fay, 4 growing and fugitive Zdea, ftill in a 
boundlefs Progreffion that can ftep no where. | 

§. 13. Thongh it be hard, I think,to find any one foabfurd,as tofay he . 
has the pofitive /dea of an actual infinite Numbet ; the Infinity whereof 


lies only ina Power ftill of adding ary Combination of Unites to any for- 


mer Number, and that as long, and as ntuch as one will; thé like alf 
being in the Infinity of Space and Duration, which Power leaves always 
to the Mind room for endlefs Additions; yet there be thofe,who imagine 
they have po/itive Ideas of imftaite Duration and Space. It would,I chink, 
be enough to deftroy any fuch pofitive Jdea of infinite, to ask him that 
has it, whether he could add to it or no; which would eafily fhew the mi- 
ftake of fuch a pofitive Zdea. We can, J think, have no pofitive Jded of 
any Space or Duration, which is not made up of, and commenfurate to 
repeated Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common meafures whereof we have the /deas itt our Minds, and where- 
by we judge of the greatnefs of thefe fort of quantities. And therefore, 


— fincean /dea of infinite Space or Duration muft needs be msde up of in- 


finite Parts, it can have no other Infinity, than thae of Number capable 
{till of farther Addition ; but not an actual pofitive Zdea of a Number in- 
finite. For,! think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite things toge- 
ther (asare ail lengths, whereof we have the pofitive /deas) can never 
otherwife produce the /dea of infinite, than as Number does ; which con- 
fifting of Additions of finite Unites one to another, fuggefts the dea of 
Infinite, onty by a Power we find we have, of ftill increafing che Sum, 
and adding more of the fame kind,without coming ore jot nearer the cid 


ef fach Progreffion. } 


§. 14. They who would prove their [dea of Infinite ro be pofitive, {eerti 
to me todo it by a pleafant Argament, taken fron the Negation of an 
end ; which being negative, the Negation of it is pofitive. He that- 
confiders that the end is in Body, bot the extremity or fupérficies of that 
Body will not, perhaps, be forward to grant, that the end isa bare ne-: 

tive: And he that perceives the end of his Pen is black or white, will 
be apt to think, that the end is =~ more then a pure Negation ; 
| < ar nor 
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hor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare Negation of Exiftence, but 
more properly the laft moment of it. But if they will have the end to 
be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiftence, [am fure they cahnot de- 
ny , buy that the beginning is the firft inftant of Being, and is not by 
any Body conceived to be a bare Negation ; and therefore by their own 
Argument, the /dea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Duration without 4 

inning, is but a negative Jdea. a 

15. The Idea of Infinite, has, I confefs, fomething of pofitive in alf 
thofe things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite Space or 
Duration, we at firft ftep ufually make fome very large /dea , as, per- 
haps, of Millions of Ages, or Miles, which poffibly we double and mul- 
tiply feveral times. All that we thus amafs together in our Thoughts, is 
sc Ba and the aflemblage of a great namber of pofitive Zdeas of Space - 
or Duration : But what ftill remains beyond this, we have no more a po- 
fitive diftiné notion of, than a Mariner has of the depth of the Sea; where 


having let down a large portion of his Sounding-line, he reaches no bot- 


tom, whereby he knows the depth to be fo many fathoms, and more ; 
but how much that more is, he hath no diftin@ notion at all: And could 
he always fupply new Line, and firid the Plummet always fink without e- 
ver ftopping,he would be fomething in the pofture of the Mind reaching 
after a compleat and pofitive /dea of Infinity ; in which cafe, let this Line 
“be 10, or 10000 fathoms long, it equally difcovers what ts beyond it, 
and gives only thisconfufed and comparative Idea, That this is not all, 


- but one may yet go farther. "So much as the Mind comprehends of any 


Space, it hasa pofitive Idea of; but in this thought of Infinity , it being 
fesys enlarging, always advancing, the Jdea is {till imperfect andincom- 
pleat. So much Space as the Mind takes a view of, if its contemplation 
of Greatnefs, is a clear Pidture, and pofitive in the Underftanding ; but 
Infinite is {till greater. 1. Then the dea of fo much is poftive and clear. 
2. The Idea of Greater is alfo clear, but it is but a compararive Idea». 3. The 
Idea of fo much greater, as cannot be comprehended, and this is plaix Ne- 
gative: Not Pofitive ; for he has no pofitive clear Jdeaof the largenefs of 
any Extenfion, (which is that fought for in the Jdea of Infinite,) that 
has not acomprehenfive dea of the Dimenfions of it ; and fuch, no bo- 
dy, I think, pretends to, in what is infinte. For to fay a Man has a po- 
fitive clear Zdea of any Quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as. 
reafonableas to fay, He has the pofitive clear Jdea of the number of the 
Sands on the Sea-fhoar , who knows not how many they be ; but on- 
ly that they are more than Twenty: For juft fuch a perfect and pofitive 
Idea has he-of Infinity, whenhe applies it to Space or Duration, who fays 
it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000, or any other 
number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have, a pofitive Idea ; 
which is all the dea, I think, we have of Infinite. So that what lies be- 
yondour pofitive Jdea towards Infinity, lies in Obfcurity, and has the in- 
determinate confufion ofa Negative /dea,wherein I know,] neither do nor 
can comprehend all I would, it being too large fora finite and narrow Capa- 
city: And that cannotbut be very far from a pofitive compleat Idea,where- | 
in the greateft part of what I would comprehend,is left out,under the un- 
determinate intimation of being ftill greater. For to fay, that having in 
any quantity meafured fo mach, or gone fo far, you are not yet at the 
end, is only to fay, that that Quantity is greater , fo that the Negation 
of anend in any Quantity,is in other words only to fay, That itis bigger ; 
and a total negation of an end,is but the carrying this Bigger ftill with you, 
in all the Progreffions your Thoughts fhall make in Quantity ; and adding 
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this Zdes of ftill greater, to all the Zdeas you have, or can be fuppofed to 
haveof Quantity ; and whether fuch an /dea as that, be pofitive, I leave 
anyonetoconfider. ° | 7 
§.16.Lask thofe who fay they have a poftive Idea of Eternity,whether 
their Zdea of Duration éncludes in it Succeffion, ornot? Ifit do not, they 
ought to fhew the difference of their Notion of Duration, when applied 
to an eternal Being, and to a finite ; fince, perhaps, there may be others, 
as well as I, who will ownto them their Weaknefs of Underftanding in 
this point, and acknowledge, That the Notions they have of Duration, 
, forcethem to conceive, ‘That whatever has Duration, is ofa longer conti- 
nuance to day, than it was yefterday. If to avoid Succeffion in eternal 
Exiftence, they recur to the Punctum Stans of the Schools, I fuppofe they 
will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a more clear and 
pofitive Jdea of infiniteDuration, there being nothing more inconceivable 
to me, than Duration without Succeffion. . Befides, that Pundtam Stans, if 
it fignifie any thing, being not Quantum, finite or infinite,cannot belong to 
it. But if our weak Apprehenfions cannot feparate Succeffion fromany — 
Duration whatfoever, our Jdea of Eternity can be nothing but of inf- 
nite Succeffion cf Moments of Duration, wherein any thing does exift; 
and whether any one has, or can‘have, a pofitive dea of an adtual infinite 
Number, I leave him to confider, till his infinite Number be fo great, that 
he hiffelf canadd no more to it ; and as long as he canincreafe it, I doubt 
he himéelf will think the Zdea he hathof it, a little too fcanty for pofitive 
Infinity. S | 
- Zz I think it unavoidable for every confidering rational Creature, 
that will but examine his own, or any other-Exiftence, to have the No- 
tion of an eternal wife Being, who had no beginning : And fuch an Jdea 
of infinite Duration, Tam fure Ihave ; but this Negation of a Beginning, 
- ‘being but the Pea of a pofitive thing, /carce gives me a poftive Idea 
of Infinity; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I 
confefs my felf at a lofs, and find I cannot attain any clear comprehenfion 
ofit. - — 
$48. Hethat thinks he has a pofitive Jdea of infinite Space, will, 
when he confiders it, find that he can #0 more have a pofitive Idea of the 
greateft, than he hasof rhe leaf? Space: For in this latter, which fees 
the eafier of the two, and more within our comprehenfion , we are ca- 
pabfe only ofa comparative Jdea of Smalnefs, which will always be lefs 
than any one whereof we have the pofitive Zdea; for all our pofitive Jdeas 
of any Quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds, though 
our comparative Jdea, whereby we can always add tothe one, and 
take from the other,hath no bounds : For that which remains either great 
or little, not béing comprehended in that pofitive Jdea we have, lies 
in obfcurity ; and we have no other Jdea of it, but of the power of 
enlarging the one, and diminifhing the other without ceafing. For 
a Peftle and Mortar will as foon bring ary Particle of Matter to Indi- 
vifibility , as the accuteft Thought of a Mathematician: And a 
Surveyor may as foon with his Chain , meafure out infinite Space, 
as a Philofopher by the quickeft flight of Mind reach it, or by thinking 
comprehend it, which 1s tohave a pofitive Zdea of it. Hethat thinks on 
a Cube of an Inch diametre, has ‘a clear and pofitive Zdea of it in his 
Mind, and fo can frame one of * a 73, and fo on till he has the Zdea in 
his Thoughts of fomething very very little, but yet reaches not the Jdea 
of that incomprehenfible littlenefs, which’ Divifion can produce. What 
remains of Smalnefs, is as far from . Thoughts, as when he firft began A 
| , =. 2 | an 
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and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and pofitive Jdea of 
that Smalnefs, which is confequent to infinite Divifibility. 

§.19. Every onethat looks towards Infinity, does, as I have faid, at firft 
glance make fome very large dea of that he applies it to, let it be Spac 
or Duration ; and pollibly wearies his Thoughts,by multiplying in his Mind 
that firft large Zdea: But yet by that he comes no nearer, having a pofitive 
clear Idea of what remains, to makeup a pofitive Infinite, than the Coun- 
try-fellow had ofthe Water which was yet to come, and pafs the Channe| 
of the River where he ftood : | 


Rafticus expectat dum tranfeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur,€S Labetur per omne volubilis evum, 


§.20. There are fomel have met with, that put fo much difference be 
tween infinite Duration, and infinite Space, that they perfuade themfelves, 
that they have a pofitive Idea of Eternity ; but that they have net, nor can 
have any /dea of infinite Space.. The reafon of which miftake, I se 
to be this, That finding by a due Contemplation of Caufes and E ets, 

that it is neceffary to admit fome Erernal Being, and fo to confider the 
real exiftence of that Being, as taking up, and commenfurate to their /dea 
of Eternity. But on the other fide, not finding it neceflary, but on the 
contrary apparently abfurd, that Body fhould be infinite, they forwardly 
conclude x can have no Idea of infinite Space, becaufe i ey can have 
no Jdea of.infinite Matter: Which Confequence, I conceivé,is very ill col- 
fected, the Exiftence of Matter being no ways neceflary to the Exiftence 
of Space, no more than the Exiftence of Motion, or the Sun, is 
to Duration, though Duration nies to. be. meafured by it: And I doubt not 
but a Man may have the Jdea of ' 10000 Miles fquare, without any Body 
fo big,.as well.as the Jdea of rooco Years, without any Body old, 
tt feems as eafieto me tohave the /dea ‘of Space empty of Body, as to 
think of the Capacity of his Bufhel without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutr 
fhell withouta Kernel in it;- it being no more neceflary that there thould 
be exifting a folid Body infinitely extended, becaufe we have any /dea of 
the Infinity of Space, than it is neceflary that the World fhould be eternal, 
becaufe' we have an /dea of infinite Duration: And why fhould we think 
our /dea of infinite Space, requires the real exiftence of Matter to fupport 
jt, when we find we have as clear an Jdea of. infinite Duraticn to 
as we have of infinite Duration paft ? Though, I fuppofe, no body thinks 
it conceivable, that any thiag does or has exifted in that future Duration, 
Nor is it poffible to join our Jdea of future Duration, with prefent or paft 
Exiftence, any more'than it is poflible to make the /deas*of yefterday, ta 
' gay, and to morrow to be the fame ; or bring Ages paft and future tage. 
ther, and make them contemporary. Bur if thefe men are of the Mind, 
That they have clearer //cas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
becaufe it is paft doubt, that GOD has exifted from all Eternity, buc 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space; yet thofe Philo- 
fophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poffefled by GOD’s 
infinite Omniprefence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exi- 
ftence, miuft be allowed to have as clear /dea of infinite Space, as of infi- 
nite Duration ; though neither of them, I think, has any poftzve Idea of 
Infinity in either cafe. For whatfoever pofitive Jdeas a Man has in his 
Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add ie to the former, as eafie 
as he can add together the /deas of two Days, or two Paces, which are 
pofitive Zdeas of Lengths he has in bis Mind, and fo on as long as he © 
| pleate; 
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pleafe ; whereby if a Man had a pofitive dea of Infinite , shee hee” 


“tion or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make one Infi- 
nite infinitely bigger than another, Abfurdities too gro;é to be confuted. 
§.21. But yet if after all this, there be Men who perfuade themielves, 
that they have clear pofitive comprehenfive /deas of Infinity, ’tis fit they 
enjoy their privilege : And I fhould be very glad (with fome others that 
1 know, who acknowledge they have none fuch,) to be better informed 
by their Communication ; for I have keen hitherto apttothink, that the 
great and inextricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all Dif 
courfes concerning Infinity, whethet of Space, Duration, or Divifibjlity, 


_ have been the certain marks of a defect in our Ideas of Infinity, “and the. 


difproportion the Nature thereof has rcothe Comprehenfion of our nar- 
row Capacities. For whilft Men talk and difpufe of infinite Space of 
Duration, as if they had as compleat and pofitivé Jdeas of it, as they 
have of the Name they ufe for it, or of a Yard , or of an Hour, or any 
other determinate Quantity , it is no wonder if the incomprehenfible 
Nature of the thing = difcourfe of, or reafon about, lead them into Per- 
plexities and Contradictions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Objet too 
Jarge and mighty, to be furveyed and managed by thein. — 

| : 22. If] have dwelt pretty long on the Confiderations of Duration, 
‘Space, and Number ; and what arifes from the Contemplation of them, 
Infinity, "tis poffibly no more than the matter requires, there being few 
fimple Jdeas, whofe Modes give more exercife tothe Thoughts of Men, 
than thefedo. I pretend not to trea of them in their full Latitude, it fuffices 
‘to my Defign, to thew how the Mind receives them, fuch as they are, 
“from Sexfation and Reflection: And bow even the /ea we have of Jue 


| xity, how remote foever it may feem to be from any Object of Senfe, or — 


‘Operation of our Mind, has neverthelets, a3 all our other Zdeas, its Ori- 


‘ginal there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, 


may have other ways tointroduct into their Minds Jdees of Infinity: Bur 


this hinders not but that they themfelves, as well as all other Men, pot the 
IC MC | 


‘firft Ideas they had of Infinity, from Senfation and RefleGion, ia t 
thod we have here fet down. a 7 


“CHAP. XVM: 
Of other fample Modes. 


§.1. “[Hongh Thave in the foregoing Chapeers, thewn how from 
| _ fimple Leas taken in by Senfation, the Mind comes to extend 


its felf evento Infinity; which however it may of ali others feem moft 
remote from any fenfible Perception, yet at laft hathaothing in ¢, but 
what is made out of fimple Zdeas, received into the. Mind by the Senfes, 
‘and afterwards there put together, by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat 
its own Jdeas, Though, I fay, thefe might be inftances of enough fimple 
Modes of the fimple /deas of Senfation , and fuffice to fhew, how the 
Mind comes by them; yet I fhall for Methods fake, though briefly, give 
an aocount of fome few more; andthen proceed to more complex /deas. 
— § 2. To flide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, skip, aad 
abuadance other that might be named, are Words which are no fooner 
heard, but every one-who underftands Eagtifh, has prefently in mshi 
| ifting 
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‘diftinét Zdeas, which are all but the different modifications of Motion. 
Modes of Motion anfwer thofe of Extenfion ; Swift and Slow are two dif- 
ferent /deas of Motion, the meafures whereof are made of the diftances of 
Time and Space put together, fo they are complex /deas comprehending 
Time and Space with Motion. | 

§. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a 
different modification of Sound; by which we fee, that from the fenfe of 
Hearing by fuch modifications, the Mind may be furnifhed with diftin® 
Ideas, to almoft an infinite Number. Sounds alfo, befides the diftin@ 
cries of Birds and Beafts, are modified by diverfity of Notes of different 

‘Jength put together, which make that complex J/deacall’d a Tune, which 
a Mufician may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all, by reflecting on the /deas of thofe Sounds, fo put together filently in 
his own Fancy. . 

§. 4. Thofe of Colours might alfo be very various ; fome we take no- 
tice of as the different degrees, oras they are termed, Shades of the fame 

‘Colour: But fince we very feldom make aflemblages of Colours, either for 
‘Ufe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alfo, and has its part in it, as in 
Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, 6c. Thofe which are taken notice 
of, do moft commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 
Ideas ol divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, fuch as Beauty, Rain 
bow, ec. | : 

§. 5. All compounded Taftes and Smells, are alfo Modes made up of thefe 
fimple /deas of thofe Senfes ; but they being fuch as generally we have 
no names for, are lefs taken notice of, and cannot be fet down in writing ; 

‘and therefore muft be left without enumeration, to the Thoughts and Ex- 
perience of my Reader. - 

 §.6. In general itmay be obferved,. that thofe fmple Modes which are 
confidered Be as different degrees of the fame frsple Idea; though they are 
in themfelves many of. them very diftinét /deas; yet have ordinarily no 
diftint Names, nor are much taken notice of as diftin&t Jdeas , where 
the difference is but very {mall between them. Whether Men have ne- 
glected thefe Modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting meafures 
nicely to diftinguifh them, or becaufe when they were fo diftinguifhed, 
that Knowledge would not be of general or neceffary ufe, I leave it to the 
Thoughts of others; it is fufficient to my purpofe to thew, that all thefe 
ftmple /deas, come to our Minds only by Senfation and Refleétion; and 
that whenthe Mind has them, it can varioufly repeat and compound 
them,arid fo make new complex /deas. But though White,Red, or Sweet, 
c. have not been modified or made into complex Jdeas, by feveral Com- 
binations, fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; yet fome 
others of the fimple Jdeas, viz. thofeof Unity, Duration, Motion, &c. 
above inftanced in, as alfo Power and Thinking have been thus modified 
to.a great variety of complex /deas, with Namesbelonging tothem. 

§.7. The Reafon whereof, | fuppofe, has been this, That thegreat Con. 
cernment of Men being with Men one amongft another, the Knowledge 

of Men, and their Actions, and the fignifying of them to one another, — 
was moft neceflary;and therefore they made /deas of ACtions very nicely 

‘modified, and gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the more 
eafily record and difcourfe of thofe things they were daily converfant in, 
without long Ambages and Circumlocutiens; and that the things they 
were continually to give and receive information about , might be the 

_eafier and quicker underftood. That this is fo and that Men in framing 
different complex /deas , and giving them Names, have been much go- 

. ) j -- werned 
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verned by the end of Speech in general (which is a very fhort and expe- 
dite way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the 
Names, which in fevera] Arts have been found out, and applied to feveral 
complex /deas of modified Actions, belonging to their feveral Trades, for 
. difpatch fake, in their Direction or Difcourfes about them : Which /deas 
are not generally framed in the Minds of Men not converfant about thefe 
Operations ; and thence the words that ftand for them, by the greateft 
part of Men of the fame Language, are not underftood ; v.¢. Colt/her, 
Drilling, Filtration, Cobobation, are words {tanding for certain complex - 
Ideas ; which being not in the Minds of every body, they having no ufe 
of them, thofe riames of them are not generally underftood but by Smiths, 
and Chimifts ; who having framed the complex /deas which thefe words 
ftandfor, and having given names to them, or received them from others 
upon hearing of thefe names in communication, readily conceive thofe 
Ideas in their Minds ; 4s by Cohobation allthe fimple Zdeas of Diftilling, 
and the pouring the Liquor, diftilled from any thing, back upon the re- 
maining Matter, and diftilling itagain. Thus we fee, that there are great 
varieties of fimple /deas, as ot Taftes and Smells, which have no Names, 
and of Modes many more ; which either not having been generally e- 
nough obferved, or elfe not being of any great ufe to be taken notice of 
in the Affairs and Converfe of Men, they have not had names given to 
them, and fo pafs not for Species, which we fhall have occafion hereaftet 
to confider more at large, when we come to {peak of Words. 


-CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of ‘Thinking. 


§. 2. \W Hen the Mind turns its view inwards upon its felf, and 
| f contemplates its own Actions , Zhinking is the firft that 
occurrs ; wherein it obferves a great variety of Modifications, and there- 
of frames to it felf diftinc: /deas. Thus the Perception, or Thought, 
which actually accompany, and is annexed to any impreffion on the Bo- 
dy, made by an external Object, it frames a diftinct /dea of, which we © 
call Sexfation ; whichis, as it were, the actual entrance of any Jdea into 
the Underftanding by the Senfes. The fame /dea, when it again recurrs 
without the operation of the like Object on the eternal Senfory, is Remem-_ 
brance. Sf it be fought after by the Mind, and with pain and endeavour - 
found, and brought again in view, tis RecoLection : Ifit be held there long 
under attentive Confideration, ‘tis Contemplation. When Ideus float in 
our Mind, without any reflection or regard of the Underftanding, it is 
that which the French call Refvery; our Language has {carce a name for 
it. . When the /deas that offer themfelves, (for as I have obferved in ano- 
ther place, whilft we are awake, there will always be a train of /deas 
fucceeding one another in our Minds,) are taken notice of, and, as it 
were, regiftred in the Memory, it is Attention. When the Mind with 
great earneftnefs, and of a choice, fixes its view on any /dea, confiders it 
on all fides, and will not be called off by the ordinary follicitation of other 
4deas, it is thatwe call Zntention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is 
reft from all thefe; and Dreaming it felf, is the perception of /deas (whilft 
the outward Senfes.are {topp’d , fo that they receive not outward — 
: ) _ with 
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with their ufual quicknefs,) in the Mind, not fuggefted by any external 
Objects, or known occafion ; nor under any Choice or Condudt of the 


- Underftanding at all ; and whether that which we call Extafe, be not 


dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave’ to be examined. 

§.2. Thefe are fome few inftances of thofe various Modes of thinking which 
the Mind may obferve in it felf, and fo frame as diftint /deas of, as it 
does of White and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pretend to enume- 
rate them all, nor to treat at large of this fet of Jdeas, which are got 
from Reflection, that would be to make a Volume. It fuffices to my pre- 
fent purpofe, to have fhewn here, by fome few Examples, of what fore 
thofe Jdeas are, and how the Mind comes by them ; efpecially fince I 
fhall have occafion hereafter to treat more at large of Reafoning, Judging, 
Volition, and Knowledge, which are fome of the moft confiderable Opera- 
tions of the Mind, and Modes of thinking. | 

§. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable Digreffion, nor 
wholl impertinent to our prefent Defign, if we reflect here upon rhe dif 
ferent State of the Mind in thixking ; which thofe inftances of Attention, 


_ Refvery, and Dreaming, c. before mentioned naturally enough fuggeft. 


That there are /deas, fome or other, always prefent in the Mind of a wa- 
king Man, every ones Experience convinces him ; though the Mind em- 
ploys it felf about them with feveral degrees of Attention. Sometimes 
the Mind fixes it felf with fo much earneftnefs on the Contemplation of 
fome Objects, that it turns their Zdeas on all fides ; remarks their Rela- 
tions andCircumftances; and views every part fo nicely,and with fuch in- 
tention, that it fhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes no notice of the 
ordinary Impreffions made then on the Senfes, which at another Seafon 
would produce very fenfible Perceptions: At other times, it barely ob- 
ferves the train of /deas that fucceed in the Underftanding, without di- 
recting and purfuing any of them: And at other times, it lets them pafs 


-almoft quite unregarded, as faint fhadows that make no Impreffion. 


§. 4. This difference of Intention,and Remiffion of the Mind inthinking, 
with a great variety of Degrees, between. earneft Study , and very near 
minding nothing at all, Every one, I think, has experimented in him- 
felf. Trace ita little farther,and you find the Mind in Sleep, retired as it 
were from the Senfes, and out of the reach of thofe Motions made on the 
Organs of Senfe, whichat other times produce very vivid and fenfible 
Ideas. \ need not,for this,inftance in thofe, who fleep out whole ftorm 
Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or feeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the fhaking of the Houfe, which are fenfible enough to thofe who are 
waking. But in this retirement of the Mind from the Senfes,it often retains 


a yet more loofe and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call Drea- 


ming,and laft of all found Sleep clofes theScene quite,and puts an end to all 
Appearances. This I think almoft every one has Experience of in him- 
felf, and his own Obfervation without difficulty leads him thus far. That 
which I would farther conclude from hence is, That fince the Mind can 
fenfibly put on,at feveral times,feveral degrees of Thinking ; and be fome- 
times even in a waking Man fo remifs, as to have Thoughts dim and ob- 
fcure to that degree, that they are very little removed ftom none at all; 


_ and at laft in the dark retirements of found Sleep, lofes the fight petfect- 


ly of all Zdeas whatfoever: Since, I fay, this is evidently fo m Matter of 
Faét, and conftant Experience,I ask whether it be not probable, that shznk- 
ing is the Action, and not the. Effence of the Soul 2 Since the Operations 


of Agents will eafity admit of intention and remiffion; but the Effences of 


things, are not conceived capable of any fuch variation. But this by the 
bye. CHAP. 


_ Conttiturions of the Mind, fometimes occafioned by 


fpe“t of Pleafure and Pain in general however cau‘ed in us, 


~ 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Modes of Pleafure and Pain. 
§. 1. moneft the fimple Zdeas, which we receive both from Senfation 


and RefleStion, Pais and Pleafure are two very confiderable 
ones. For asin the Body, there is Senfation barely in its felf, or accom- 


~ panied with Pain or Pleafure : {6 the Thought, or Perception of the Mind 


is fimply fo, or elfe accompanied alfo with Pleafure or Pain, Delight or 
Trouble; call it How you pleafe. Thefe-like other fimple Leas cannot. 
be defcribed, nor their Names defined ; the way of knowing them is, as 


‘of the fimple Zdeas of the Senfes,only by Experience : For to defirie them. 
’ by the Prefence of Good of Evil, is no otherwife to make them known to 


us, than by making us reflect on what we feel in our felves, upon the fe- 
veraland various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they 
are differently applied to, or confidered by us. - | 
2. Things then are good or evil, only in reference to Pleafure or Pains 
That we call Good, which is apt to caufe or increafe Pleafure, or diminish. 
Pain in us; or elfe to procure, or preferve us the pofleffion of any other 
Good, or abfence of any Evil. And on the contrary we name that Evé/, 
which is apt to produce or increafe any Pain, or diminifh any Pleafure 
in us; orelfeto procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good. By 
Pleafure and Pain, I muift be underftood to mean of Body or Mind, as they 
are commonly diftinguifhed; though in truth, ~ be only different’ 
iforder in the Body, 
fometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. __ - | 
§. 3. Pleafure and Pain,and that which caufes them, Gotd and Evil,are 
the hinges on which our Paffons turn: and if we refle& on our {felves, 
how thefe under various Confiderations operate in us, what Modifications 
or Tempers of Mind, what internal Senfations, (if I may fo call them,) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our felves the /deas of our 
Paffions. ; 3 
 §. 4. Thus any one refle‘ting upon the Thought he has of the Delight, 
which any prefent or abfent thing is apt to produce in him, has the /dea 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in 4etums, when he is eating 
them s or in Spring, when there are none, that he loves Grapes , it is no 
more,but thatthe tafte of Grapes delights him; let an alteration of Health 


_orConttitution deftroy the delight of their Tafte,and he then can be faid to 


love Grapes no longer. ; 

. §. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain which any thing pre- 
fent or abfent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my bufinefs here to enquire any farther, than into the bare /deas of our. 
Paffions, as they depend on different Modifications of Pleafure and Pain, 
I fhould remark that our Love and Hatred of inanimate infenfible Beings,is 
commonly founded on that Pleafure and Pain we receive from their ufe 
and application any way to our Senfes, though with their Deftrudction ; 
but Love and Hatred to Beings capable of Happinefs or Mifery,is often the 


-Painor Delight we have in their very Being or Happinefs. Thus the Being 


and Welfare of a Man’s Children or Friends, producing conftant Delight in 
him, he is faid conftantly to love them. But it fuffices to note that our 
ideas of Loveand Hatred, are but the Difpofitions of the Mind, in re- 


§.6. The 
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§. 6. The uneafinefSa Man finds in himfelf upon the abfence of any 
thing, whofe prefent enjoyment cafties the Jdea of Delight with it, is 
that we call Defre, which is greater or lefs, as that uneafinefs is more or 
lefs vehement. Eee G a 2 

9.7. Joy is a delight of the Mind , from the confideration of the pre- 
fent or affured approaching pofleffion. of a Good ; and we are then pof-: 
{effed of any Good, when we have it: fo'in our power, that we can ule it’ 
when we pleafe. Thus a Man almoft ftarved, has Joy at the atrival of 
Relief, even before he has the pleafure of ufing it ; and a Father, in whom 
the very well-being of his Children caufes delight, is always, as long as 
his Children'are in fuch an eftate, in the pofleffion of that Good ; for he 
needs but to reflecton it to have that pleafure. _ = 

—§..8. Sorrow is uneafinefs in the Mind , upon the thought of a Good 
lott which might have been enjoy’d longer, or the fenfe of a prefent. 
vil. | | : 


§. 9. Hope is that pleafure inthe Mind, which every one finds in him- 
felf, upon'the' thought of a probable future enjoyment of a thing which is 
apt to delight him. | 

§.10. Fear isanuneafinefs ofthe Mind, upon the thought of future Evil- 


or pain, fometimes reft and indolency. . oe 
i 12. Anger, is uneafinefs or difcompofure of the Mind, upon the receit: 
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foreus. - | 

§. r4.. Thefe two laft, Envy and Anger,’ not being caufed by Pain and. 
Pleafure fimply in themfelves, but having in them fome mixed Confide- 
rations of our felves and others, are not therefore to be found in all Men,, 
becaufé thofe other parts of valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, 
is wanting in them ; but all thereft terminating purely in Pain and Plea~ 
fure, are, I think,to be found in all Men: For we love, defire, rejoice, and 
hope only in refpe&t of Pleafure; we hate and fear, and are fad only in 
re(pect of Pain ultimately ; and thefe Paffions are moved by things only, 
as they appear to be the Caufes of Pleafure and Pain, and to have Plea- 

ure or Pain fome way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our 
Hatred ufually tothe fubject, (at leaft if a fenfible or voluntary Agent, ) 
which has produced Pain in us, becaufe the fear it leaves is a conftant pain: 
But we donotfo conftantly love what has done us good; becaufe Pleafure 
operates not fo ftrongly on us, as Pain; and becaufe we are not fo ready 
to have hope it will do fo again; but this by the bye. | 

§.£5. By Pleafure and Pain, Delight and Uneafinefs, I muft all along 
be underftood, as I have above intimated, to mean not only bodily Pain 
arid Pleafure, but whatfoever Delight or Uneafinefs is felt by us, whe- 
= arifing from any grateful or unacceptable Senfation or Refle- 

ion. : 

§. 16. ’Tis farther to be confidered, That in reference to the Paffions, 
the removal or leffenirnig ofa Pain is confidered , and operates as a Plea- 
fure, and the lofs or diminifhing of a Pleafure, as a Pain. | | 

§.17. The Paffions too have moft of them in moft Perfons opera- 
tions on the Body, and caufe various changes in it ; which not being ale 
ways fenfible,do not makea neceflary part of the /dea of each Paffion : For 


Shame, 


Y 


Shame, which is an uneafinefs of the Mind, upon the thought of having 
done fomething which is indecent, or will lefferi the Efteem we value, 
has not always blufhing accompanying it. | 
 §.18- I would not be miftaken here, as if I meant this as a Difcourfe of 
the Paffons ; they are many more thanthofe | have herenamed : And thofe 
I have taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger and 
more accurate Difcourfe. I have only mentioned thefe here, as fo many 
inftances of Modes of Pleafureand Pain refulting in our Minds, from va- 
riots Confiderations of Good and Evil ; I might, perhaps, have inftanced 
in other Modes of Pleafure and Pain more fimple than thefe , as the Pain 
of Hunger and Thirft, and the Pleafure of Eating and Drinking, when one 
is fo: Lhe pain of the Head-ach, or pleafure of rational Converfation 
with one’s Friend, or difcovering of a fpeculative Truth upon ftudy. But 
the Paffions being of much more concernment to ‘us, I, rather made 
choice to inftance inthem, and fhew how the Jdeas we have of them, are 
derived from Senfation and Reflection. . 


CHAP. XXL. 
«OF: -Power. 


§. x. He Mind being every day informed by the Senifes, of the alte: 
| ration of thofe fimple /deas it obfervesin things without, and 
taking notice how one comes to an énd, and ceafes to be, and another be- 
gins to exift which was not before ; reflecting alfo on what paffes within 
_ it felf, and obferving a conftant change of its /deas, fometimes by theim- 
preffion of outward Objects on the Senfes, and fometimes by the determi- 
nation of its own choice, and concluding from what it has fo conftantly 
obferved to have been, that the like Changes will for the future be made 
in the fame things, by like Agents, and by the like ways, confider$ in one 
thing the poffibility of having any of its fimple /deas changed, -and in 
another the poffibility of making that change ; and fo comes by that Jdea 
which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire has a power to melt Gold, i. e. to 
deftroy the confiftency of its infenfible parts, and confequently itshard- 
nefs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a power to be melted ; That the 
Sun has a power to blaach Wax, and Waxa power to be blanched by the 
Sun, whereby the Yellownefs is deftroy’d, and Whitenefs made to exift 
in its room: in which, and the like Cafes; the Power we confider isin 
reference to the change of perceivable /deas. For we cannot obferve any 
alteration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but by the obfervable 
change of its fenfible Zdeas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, But 
by conceiving a Change of fome of its /deas. os 
~ §. 2. Power thus confidered is twofold, viz. as able to make, cr able to _ 
receive any change: The one may be called Ad#:ve, and the other Paf- 
five Power, Whether matter be not wholly deftitute of aétive Power, 
as.its Author GOD is truly above all paffive power ; and whether the 
intermediate ftate of created Spirits be not that alone which is capable 
of both active and paffive Power, may be worth confideration: 1 fhall 
not now enter into that enquiry, my prefegt bufinefs being not to 
 fearch into theoriginal of Power, but how we come by the Jdea of it. 
But fince active Powers make fo great a part of our complex Jdeas of na- 
Qi tural 


a 
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tural Subftances, (as we fhall fee hereafter, ) and I mention them as fuch 
according to common apprehenfion; yet they being not, perhaps, fo 
truly active Powers, as our hafty Thoughts are apt to reprefent them, 
judge it not amis, by this intimation, to direct our Minds to the con- 
_ fideration of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareft Jdea of active Power. - 
§. 3. I confefs Power includes in it fome kind of relation , (a relation 
to Adction or Change, as indeed which of our Zdeas, of what kind foever, 
when attentively confidered, does not ? For our /deas of Extenfion, Dura- 
tion, and Number, do they not all contain in them a fecret relation of the 
Parts? Figure and Motion have fomething relative inthem much more vi- | 
fibly; and fenfible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, &c. what are they but 
the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our Perception, &c. And if 
confidered in the things themfelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Fi-. 
gure, Texture, and Motion of the Parts 2 All which include fome kind 
of relation inthem. Our Jdea therefore of Power,] think, may well have 
a place amongft other fimple Zdeas, and be confidered as one of them, 
being one of thofe that makes a principle Ingredient in our complex /deas 
of Subftances, as we fhall here after have occafion to fhew. | 
§. 4. Of paffive Power, all fenfible things abundantly furnifh us with 
Ideas; whofe fenfible Qualities and Beings we find to bein a continual . 
flux, and therefore with reafon we look on them as liable ftill to the fame 
Change. Nor have we of aétive Power (which is the more proper figni- 
fication of the word Power’) fewer inftances: fince whatever Change is 
obferved, the Mind muft collect a Power fomewhere, able to. make that 
Change,as well asa poffibility inthe thing it felfto receiveit. But yet if we 
will confider it attentively, Bodies by our Senfes do not afford us fo clear 
and diftin& an /dea of aGtive Power , as we have from reflection on the 
Operations of our Minds. For all Power relating to Action, and there 
being but two forts of Action whereof we have any Jdea, viz. Thinking 
and Motion, letus confider whence we have the cleareft /deas of the 
Powers which produce thefe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords us 
no /deaatall, itis only from Refleftion that we have that; neither have 
we from Body any Jdea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reft af- 
fords us no Jdea of any active Power to move ; and when it is fet in mo- 
tion its felf, that Motion is rather a Paffion, than an Action in it: For 
when the Ball obeysthe ftroke of a Billiard-ftick, it is not any action of the 
Ball, but bare paffion; alfo when by impulfe it {ets another Ball in mo- 
tion that lay in its way, it only communicates the Motion it had received 
_ - from another, and Jofes in it felf fo much as the other received ; which 
gives us but a very obfcure /dea of an active Power of Moving in Body, 
whilft we obferve it only to transferr, but not produce any motion. For 
it is but a very obfcure /d@ea of Power, which reaches not the Production 
of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paffion : For fo is Motion in 
a Body impelled by another; the continuation of the Alteration made in it 
from Reft to Motion, being little more an Action, than the continuation 
of the Alteration of its Figure by the fame blow is an Action. The Jdea 
of the beginning of Motion, we have only from reflection on what pafles 
in our felves, where we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, barely - 
byathought ofthe Mind,we can move the parts of ourBodies,which were 
before at reft: So that it feems tome, we have fromthe obfervation of the 
operation of Bodies by our Senfes , but a very imperfect obfcure /dea 
of active Power, fince they afford us not any /dea in themfelves of the 
Power to beginany Action, either Motion or Thought. But if fromthe 
Impulfe Bodies are obferved to make one uponanother, any one thinks he 
: | > has 
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has a clear Jdea of Power, it ferves as well tomy purpofe, Senfation being 
one of thofe ways, whereby the Mind comes by its /deas ; only I thought 


it worth while to confider here by the way, whether the Mind doth not 
receive its Idea of active Power clearer from refleAion on its own Opera- 
‘tions, than it doth from any external Senfation. | a 

_ §.5. This at leaftI think evident, That we find in our felves 4 Power 
to begin or forbear, continue or end feveral, Thoughts of our Minds, and 


Motions of our Bodies, barely by the choice or preference of our Minds. 


This Power the Mind has to preter the Confideration of any Jdeuz, to the 
not confidering it ; or to preter the Motion of any part of the Body, to 
its Reft,s that, fthink, we call che W//; and the actual preferring one to 
another, is that we call Volition, or Wilding. The powerof Perception, - 
is that we call the derstanding : Perception, which we make the act 
of the Underftanding, is of three forts: 1. The Perception of /deas in our 


‘Minds. 2. The Perception of the fignification of Signs. 3. The Perce- 


ception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any diftin’? Jdeas. All 
thefe are attributed to the Underftanding, or perceptive Power, though 
it be to the two latter, that in ftridtnefs of Speech, the act of Underftan- 
ding isufually applied. a 
.6. Thefe Powers of the Mind, viz. of Perceiving, and of Preferring, 
are ufually call'd by another name ; and the ordinary way of Speaking is, 
That the Underftanding and Will, are two Faca/ties of the Mind; a word 
proper enough, if it be ufed as all Words fhould-be, fo as not to breed any 
confufion in Mens Thoughts, by being fuppofed (as { fufpect ir has been) 
toftand for fome'real Beings in the Soul,’ that performed thofe Actions of 
Underftanding and Volition. For when we fay the Will is the comman- 
ding and fuperiour Faculty of the Soul ; that it isor is not free ; that itde- 


_ termines theinferiour Faculties ; that it follows the Dictates of the Under- 


ftanding, &c. though thefe and the like Expreffions, by thofe that care- 
fally attend to their own Jdeas, and conduc their Thoughts more by the 
evidence of Things, than the found of Words, may be underftood ina 
clear and diftinét fenfe ; yet I fufpeét] fay,that this wayof {peaking of Fa- 
culties, has mifled many into a confufed Notion of fo many diftinét Agents 


innus,which had their feveral Provinces and Authorities,and did command, 


obey, and perform feveral Actions,as fo many diftin@ Beings ; which has 
been no {mall occafion of wrangling, obfcurity, and uncertainty in Que- 
ftions relating tq them. | _ | 
§. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himfelf a power to begin or forbear, 
continue or put anend to feveral Actions in himfelf. The power the Mind 
has at any time to prefer any particular one of thofe A€tions to its for- 
bearance, or /’/ce verfa, is that Faculty which, as I have faid, we call the 
Wid ; the a&tual exercife of that Power we call Volition; and the for- 
bearance or. performance of that Action, confequent to fuch a preference 
of the Mind, is call'd Voluntary. Hence we havethe /deasof Lélertyand 
Necefity, which arife from the confideration of the extent of this Power 
of the Mind over the Actions, not only of the Mind, but the whole Agent, 
the whole Man. a? 
_ §. 8. All the Adtions that we have any Jdea of reducing themfelves, as 
hasbeen faid, to thefe two, v/z. Thinking and Motion, fo tar asa Man has 
a power tothink, or not to think ; to move, or not to move, according to 
the preference of his own choice, fofar isa Man Free. Where-ever any 
performance or forbearance are not equally in a Man's power ; where- 
ver doing or not doing, willnot equally follow upon the preference of his 
Mind, therehe isnot ree, though perhaps the Action may ke as 
: ' 9 


. 
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So that the Zdea of Liberty, is the Jdea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any Action, according to the determination or thought of the. 
Mind, whereby either of them is preferr'd to the other ; where either of 
them ts not in the Power of the Agent to be produced by. him according 
to his preference, there is not Liderty, That Agent is under Necefity. 
So that Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, no’ 
Will; but there may be ‘Thought, there may be Will, there may be Voli+ 
tion, where there is no Liberty. A little Confideration of an obvious 
inftance or two may make this clear.) - - i 8 
§. 9. A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the ftroke of a Racket,. or 
Tying ftill at reft, is not by any one taken to bea free Agent. It we ene 
quire into the Reafon, we fhall find it is, becaufe we conceive not a Ten- 
nis-ball to think, and confequently not tohaveany Volition, or preference 
of Motion to reft, or vice verfa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not 4 
free Agent ; but all its both Motion and Reft, come under our Jdea of 
Neceffary, and are fo call’d. Likewife-a Man falling into the Water, (4 
Bridge breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free Agent. 
For though he has Volition, though he preferrs his not falling to fal ing s 
yet the torbearance of that Motion not being in his Power, the ftop ot 
Ceffation of that Motion fcllows not upon his, Volition; and therefore . 
therein he is not free. Soa Man ftriking himfelf, or his Friend,by aCon- 
vulfive motion of his Arm, which is not in his Power upon his Preference 
or Volition to forbear ; no Body thinks he has ih this Ziderty; every one 
pities him, as acting by Neceffity and Conftraint. - 7 
_.§. 10. Again,fuppofe a Man be carried, whilft faft afleep,into a Room, _ 
_ where is a Perfon he longs to fee and fpeak with ; and be there locked 
faft in, beyond his Power to get out: he awakes, and is glad to find 
himfelf in fo defirable Company, which he ftays willingly in, 7. e. preferrs 
his ftay to going away; J ask, Is not this ftay voluntary? I think, no Bo- 
dy will doubt it ; and yet being locked faftin, ‘tis evident he is not at fi- 
berty not to ftay, he has not freedom to be gone. Sothat Liberty is or 
an Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring ; but to the Perfon having the 
Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind fhall chufe. 
' Our Jdea of Liberty reaches as far as that Power, and no farther. For 
whereever reftraint comes to check that Power, or compulfion, takes away 
that Indifferency to ac, or not to act ; there liberty, and our Notion of it, 
_ prefently ceafes. | i SY 
_ & 18. We have inftances enough, and often more than enough in our 
own Bodies. A Man’s Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which ’tis 
not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to ftop; and- therefore in 
refpect of thefe Motions, where ref{t depends not on his choice, nor would 
follow the determination of his Mind, if it fhould prefer it, he is nor a 
free Agent. Convulfive Motions agitate his Legs; fo that though he 
wills it never fo much, he cannot by any power of his Mind {top their 
Motion, (as in that odd Difeafe called Chorea Sancti Viti,)but he is perpe- 
tually dancing: He is not at Liberty in this Action, but under as mucit 
Neceffity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a-Tennis-ball ftruck‘with a 
Racket. On theother fide, a Palfie or Stocks hinder his Legs from obey- 
ing thedetermination of his Mind, if it would thereby: transferr his Body 
to another Place. In all thefe there is want of Freedom, though the . 
firting fil) even ofa Paralitick, whilft he preferrs itto removal, is truly 
voluntary: Voluntary then is not oppofed to Neceffary ; but to Involuntary. 
For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the State 
heis in, to its abfence or change, though Neceffity has made it in it felf 
unalterable. os §: 12, 
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_§12. As-it is.in the Motions of the Body, {0 it ‘is ip the Thoughts of 
our Minds ; where any one isfuch, that we have power to take it up, or. 
lay it by, according to the preference of the Mind, théré weare at liberty. 
A waking Man being undét the neceffity of having fome Jdeas con- 
{tantly in his-Mind, is not at liberty to think, or not to think ;_ no more’ 
than he is at liberry, whether his Body. thal! touch any other, or no: But: 
whether he will remove his.Contemplation from one /dea to another, is 
many times in his choice ; and then he is in refpect of his Zdeas, as much’ 
at liberty, as he is in refpe@ of Bodies he reftson: He can at pleafure re- 
move himfclf from one.to another. But yet fome /dees to the Mind, 
like. fome Motions.to the Body, are fuch, as in certain circumftances 
it-cannot avoid, nor obtain their abfence by the utmoft effort it can 
ufe. A Manon theRack, is not at liberty to lay by the Jdea of pain, 
and entertain other Contemplations; and fometimes a boifterous Paffion 
hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving: 
us.the liberty of thinking.on other things, which we would rather chufe :' 
But as foon as the Mind regains the power‘to ftop or continue, begin or: 
forbear any of.thefe Motions ofthe Body without, or Thoughts within, 
according as,it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, then we corifider 
the Manasafree Agent again, a a 
_ 6.13. Where-ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the, power to-act or 
forbear,. there. Necefity takes place. ‘This’ in an Agent capable of Voli- 
tion, when the-beginning or continuation of any Action, is‘ contrary’ to 
that preference. of his Mind, is called Compulfon ; when, the hindring or’ 
ftopping any Action. is contrary to his Volition, it is called Refraint. 
ts that have no Thought,, no Volition atall, are in every thing ne« 

Agents. . ee ee a ; va 
.. 6. tq. Lf this be fo,, (as [ imagine it is, y I leave it to be confidered, whé- 
ther it may not helpto put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, un- . 
reafonable, becaufe unintelligible, Queftion, viz. Whether Man's Will be 
freepr no, For if} miftake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the 
Queftion it felf is altogether improper : And it is as infignificant to ask, 
‘whether Man’s Will be free, as to ask, whether his Sleep be Swift, or his 
Vertue (quare;. Liberty being as little applicable to the Will, as {wiftnefs 
~ @f Motion is to Sleep, or {quarenefs to Vertue. Every oné wouk laugh 
at the abfurdity of fucha Queftion as either of thefe, becaufe it is obvious,’ 
that the modifications of Motion being not to fleep, nor the difference of 
Figure to Vertue; and when any one well confiders it, I think he wilfas 
plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a power, 7 only to As 
gents, and cannot be an attribute or modification of the Will, which is 
alfo but a Power. te _ ace a 

 §: 15. Volition, 'tis plain, is nothing but the actual choofing or prefers 
ring forbearance to the doing, or geen i the forbearance, of any parti+ 
culac Action in our power, that we think on. © And what isthe W7//,. but 
the Faculty to dothis? And is that Faculty any thing more in effec, than 
a Power, the power of preferring any Action to its Forbearance, or 
vice verfa, as far as it appears to depend on us? For canit be denied, 
that whatever:Agent has a power to think on its own Actions, and 
to, preferr their doing or omiffion either to other, has. thar Facul- 
ty call’d Will. (Vill then is nothing but fuch a power; Liberty, onthe 
oriier fide, 1s the power a Man has to do or forbear doing any particular 
Adon, according as its doing or forbearance has the actual preference 
in the Mind, which is the fame thing as to fay, according as he himéelf 
wills it. "s _ a. | Sai 

§.16. 
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§. 16. "Tis plain then, ‘That.-the #i// is nothing but one Power or _ - 
Ability, and Freedom another Power or Ability : Sothat to ask, whether 
the Will has Freedom, isto ask, whether one Power has another Power, 
one Ability another Ability ; a Queftion at firft fight too grofly abfurd 
to make a Difpute, or need an Anfwer. For who is it that fees not, that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subftances, and 
not of Powers themfelves? So that this way of putting the queftion, vz. 
whether the Will be free, is in effect to ask, whether the Will be a Sub- 
ftance, an Agent, or at Ieaft to fuppofe it, fince Freedom can properly 
be attributed to nothing elfe.If Freedom can with any propriety of Speech 
be applied to Power, it may be attributed to the Power, is in a Man, to 
produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by choice or 
preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and is Freedom 
it felf. But if any one fhould ask, whether Freedom were free, he would 
be fufpeted not to underftand well what he faid ; and he would be 
thought to deferve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was adenomi- 
nation from the poffeifion of Riches, fhould demand whether Riches 
themfelves were rich. | 

_ §. 147. However the same Faculty, which Men have given to this 
Power call'd the Will, and fo talked of it as acting, may by this appropri- 


ated term, feem a little to palliate the abfurdity, yet the #2// in truth, 


fignifies nothing but a Power, or Ability, to preferr or choofe ; and when 
confidered, as it is, barely as an Ability to do fomething, it will eafily dif 
cover the’abfurdity,in faying it is free, or not free. For if it be reafonable 
to fuppofe and taJk of Faculties, as diftin& Beings, that can a@, (as we do, 
when we fay the Will orders, and the Will is free,) ’tis fit that we fhould 
make a {peaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, 
by which thofe Actions are produced, which are. but feveral Modes of Mo- 
tion ; as well as we do the Willand Underftanding to be Faculties , by 
which the Actions of Choofing and Perceiving are produced, which are 
but feveral Modes of Thinking; and we may as properly fay, that ’tis the 
finging Faculty fings, and the dancing Faculty dances, as-that the Will 
choofes, or that the Underftanding conceives ; or, as is ufual, that the Will 
direéts the Underftanding, or the Underftanding obeys, or obeys not the 
Will. It being altogether as properand intelligible to fay, that the power 
of Speaking dire4ts the power of Singing, or the power of Singing obeys 
or difobeys the power of Speaking. oe 

§.18. This way of talking, neverthelefs, has prevailed, and, as I guefs, 


_ produced great confufion; for thefe being all different Powers in the 


Mind, or in the Man, to do feveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks 


fit ; but the power to do one Action, is not operated on by the power of 


doing another Action. For the power of Thinking operates not on the 
epg of Choofing ; nor the power of Choofing on the power of Thin- 
ing, no more thanthe power of Dancing operates on the power of Sing- 
ing, or the power of Singing on the power of Dancing , as any one may 
eafily perceive, who will but confider; and yet that is it which we fay, 
when we thus fpeak, that the Will operates on the Underflanding, or the 
Gnderftanding on the Will. | 
§. 19. I grant, that this or that a€tual Thought, may be the occafion 
of Volition, or exercifing the power a Man has to choofe ; or the actual 
choice of the Mind, the caufe of actual thinking on this or that thing: As 
the actual finging of fucha Tune, may be theoccafion of dancing fuch a 
Dance,and the actual dancing of fuch a Dance,the occafion of finging fuch 
a Tune: But in all thefe, it is not one power that gperates on another; 
- : : for 
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rent names of the fame t 


for Powers are Relations, not Agents, but itis the Mind, or the Man, 
that operates, and exerts thefe Powers; that does the Action,he has power, 


‘or is able to do. That which has the power, or not the power £0 operate, 


is that alone, which ws, or is mot free; and not the Power it felf : for Free- 
dom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has, or has not 
a power to act. | 
—§,20. The attributing to Facu/ties, that which belonged not to them, 
has given occafion to this way of talking: but the introducing into Dit 
courfes concerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of their 
operating, has, I fuppofe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that part of 
our felves;as the great ufe and mention of the like invention of Faculties, 
in the operations of the Body, has helped us in the knowledge of Phyfick. 
Not that I deny there are Faculties both in the Body and Mind: they 
both of them have their powers of Operating , elfe neither the one nor 
the other could operate : For nothing can operate, that isnot abletoope- 
rate ; and that is not ableto operate, that has no power to operate. Nor 
do I deny, that thofe Words, and the like, are to have their place in 
the common ufe of Languages, that have made them currant. It looks 
like too much affectation wholly to lay them by: and Philofophy it felf, 
though itlikes nota gaudy drefs, yet when it appears in publick, mutt 
have fo much Complacency , as to be cloathed in the ordinary Fafhion 
and Language of the Country, fo far as it can confift with Truth and Per- 
{picuity. But the fault hasbeen, that Faculties have been fpoken of, and 
reprefented, as fo many diftin& Agents : For it being asked, what it was 
that digefted the Meat in our Stomachs? it was a ready,and very fatisfacto- 
ry Anfwer, to fay, That it was the digeflive Faculty. What was it that 
made any thing come out of the Body 2 The expulfive Faculty. What 
moved? The MotiveFaculty: And fo inthe Mind the intellectual Faculty, 
or the Underftandin underftood ; andthe ele@ive Faculty, or the Will, 
willed or commanded: which is in fhort to fay, That theability to digeft, 
digefted ; and the ability to move, moved ; and the ability to underftand, 
underftood. For apse , Ability, and Power, I think, are but diffe- 
ings: Which ways of fpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount to thus much ; That Di- 


geftion is performed by fomething that is able to digeft; Motion by fome- 


thing able to move; and Underftandirg by fomething able to under- 
{tand. And in truth it would be very ftrange if it fhould be otherwife ; 
as ftrange as it would be for a Man to be: free without being able to be 


free. — 7 | 


' §. 21. Toreturn then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think the yes 
Stion is not proper, whether the Wik be free, but whether a Man be free. 
Thus, I think, | : , 

1. That fo far as any onie can, by choice, or preference of the exiftence 
of any Action, to the non-exiftence of that Action, and, vice verfa, make 
ittoexift, or not exift; fo far he is free: For if I can,by the preference of 
the motion of my Finger to itsreft, make it move, or vice ver/a, ’tis evi- 
dent, that in refpect of that, I am free: and if I can, by a like thought of 
my Mind, preferring one tothe other, produce either words, or filence, I 
ain at liberty to fpeak, or hold my peace: and as far as this Power reaches, — 
of acting, or not acting, by the determination of his own Thought preferring 
either, fo far is a Man free. For how can we think any one freer thart 
to have the power to do whathewill? And fo far as any one can (by pre- 
ferring any Action to its not being ; or Reft toany Action) produce that 


Adtion or Reft, fo far can he do, what he will: For fach a preferring of 
| R | Action 
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AGtion to its abfenee, is the willing of it: and we can fearce tell how to 
imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what he will: So that in 
refpect of Actions, within the reach of fuch a power in hum, a Man feems 
‘as free, as ‘tis poffible for Freedom to make him. a 
 §22. But the inquifitive Mind of Man, willing to fhift off from him- 
felf.as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by: putting him- 
felf into a worfe ftate than that of fatal Neceffity, is not content with this; 
will have this to be no freedom, unlefs it reaches farther : but is ready to 
fay,a Man is not free at all,if he be not as free to will,as he is toact,what he 
wills. Concerning a Man’s Liberty there yet therefore is raifed this far- 
ther Queftion, Whether a Man be free to will; which, I think, is that | 
meant, when it is difputed, Whether the will be free: And as to that, I 
imaging; , | 
§.23. 2. That Willing, or Choofing being an Action, and Freedom 
confifting in a power of a&ting, or not acting, a Man in refpedt of willing 
any lion in his power once ee to his Thoughts, cannot be free. The 
reafon whereof is very manifeft : for it beirig unavoidable that the AGion 
depending on his Will, fhould exift, or not exift ; and its exiftence, or not 
exiftence, following perfectly the determination, and preference of his 
Will, he cannot avoid willing the exiftence, or not exiftence, of that 
AQiion; it isabfolutely neceflary that he w#// the one,or the other,7.c.prefer 
the one to the other: fince one of them muft neceflarily follow ; and that 
which does follow, follows by the choice and determination of his Mind; 
that is, by his wiZing it: for if he did notw2Z it, it would not be. Sothat 
in refpect of the act of willing, a Man is not free: Liberty confifting in a 
power to adt, or not to act, which, in regard of Volition, a Man has not ; 
it being neceflary, and unavoidable (any Action in his power being once 
thought on) to prefer either its doing, or forbearance, upon which pre- 
ference, the Action,or its forbearance certainly follows, and is truly volun- 
tary. Sothat to makeaMan free in this fenfe, there muft be anotheran- 
tecedent Wil/, to determine the Acts of this W7Z, and another to deter- 
mine that, and fo iw infinitum: for where-ever one ftops,. the ACtions of 
the Jaft Will cannot be free : Nor is any Being, as faras I can compre-. 
hend Beings above me, capable of fuch a freedom of Will, that it can for- 
bear to Will, i. e. to preferr the being, or not being of any thing in its 
power, which it has once confidered as fuch. * 2 7 
§.24. This then is evident, 4 AZan is not at liberty ro will, or not to 
will any thing in his power, that he once confiders of : Li ty confifting in 
a power to act, or not to act, and in that only. For a Man that fits ftill, is 
faid yet to be at liberty,becaufe hecan walk if he wills it. AMan that walks 
is atliberty in that refpect : not becaufe he walks, or moves; but becaufe 
he can fta nd ftill if he wills it. But if a Man fitting ftill has not a power. 
to remove himéelf, he is not at liberty : nor a Man falling downa precipice, 
though in motion, is not atliberty, becaufe he cannot ftop that motion if 
he would: But a Man that is walking, to whom it is propofed to give off 
_ walking,is not at liberry, whether he will w#//, or no: he muft neceflarily 
prefer one, or t’other of them ; walking or not walking: and {0 itis in re- 
gard of all other Actions in our power; they being once propofed, the 
Mind has not a power to aGor not to act, wherein confifts Liberty ; It has 
not a powerlto forbear w#//ing,it cannot.avoid fome determination concer- 
ning them, let the Confideration be as fhort, the Thought as quick as it 
will, it either leaves the Manin the ftate he was betore thinking, or 
changesit : whereby it is manifeft it prefers one to the other , and there- . 
by either the continuation, or change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 


o « | §.29. 
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§.25. Since then it is plain, a Man is not at liberty, whether he wilt 
Will, or no ; (for when a thing in his power is propofed to his Thoughts, 
he cannot forbear Volition , he muft determirie one way or other y the 
next thing to be demanded is, Whether a Man be at liberty to will which 
of the two he pleafes, Motion or Reft. This Queftion carries the abfurdi- 
ty of it fo manifeftly in it felf, chat one might thereby fufficiently be con- 
vinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will in any cafe. For to ask, whe- 
ther a man be at liberty to will either Motion, or Reft;Speaking;or Silence; 
which he pleafes, is to ask, whether a Man can will,what he wills ; or be 
pleafed with what he is pleafed with. A Queftion which,I think, needs rio 
anfwer: and thev, who can make a Queftion of it, muft fuppofe one Will 
to determine the Acts of another, and another-to determinate that ; and 
fo on in infinitum, an abfurdity before taken notice of. : 

§. 26. To avoid thefe,and the like abfurdities, nothing can be of greater 
ufe, than to eftablifh in our Minds clear and fteady Notions of the things 
under Confideration:if the /deas of Liberty,and Volition,were well fixed in 
our Underftandings, and carried along with us in our Minds, as they 
ought, through all the Queftions are raifed about them, I fuppofe, a great 
part of the Difficulties, that perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their 
Underftandings, would be much eafier refolved ; and we fhould perceive 
where the confufed fignification of terms, or where the nature ofthe thing. 

caufed the obfcurity. . | 

—«§.a7. Firf? then, it is carefully to be remembred, That Freedom con. 
Sifts in the dependence of the Exiftence, or not Exiftence of any Adtion, up- 
on our Volition of it, and not in the dependence of any Action, or its contras 
ry, onour preference. A Man ftartding on acliff, is at liberty to leap 
twenty Yards downwards into the Sea; notbecaufe he has a power to do 
the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he 
- cannot do: but he is therefore free, becaufe he has a power to leap, or 
not to leap. But ifa greater force than his,either hold him faft, ortumble 
him down, he is no longer free in that cafe s becaufe the doing, or for- 
_ bearance, of that particular Action, is no longerin his power. He that is 
a clofe Prifoner,in a Room twenty foot fquare, being at the North-fide of 
his Chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becaufe he can 
walk, or not walk it: but is not,at the fame time,at liberty,to do the con- 
trary; i.e. to walktwenty foot Northward. ! : 

In this then confifts Freedom (vx.) in our being able to act, or not to 
act, accerding as we fhall choofe, or will. : 

§. 28. Secondly, In the next place we muft remember, that Volition or 
Welling, regarding only what is in our power, 4 nothing but the prefer- 
ring the doing 6fany thing, tothe not doing of it; Aion to Reft, & con. 
‘tra, Well, but what is this Preferring? It » nothing but the deing plea 
fed more with the one, than the other. 1s then a Man indifferent to be 
pleafed, or not pleafed, more with one thing than another? Is it in his 
choice, whether he will, or will not be better pleafed with one thing than 
another? And to this, I think, every one’s Experience is ready to make - 
anfwer, No.- From whence it follows, 

§.29. Thirdly, That the Will, or Preference, is determined by fomething 
without it felf: Let us fee then what it is determined by. If willing be but 
the being better pleafed, as has been fhewn, it is eafie to know what ’tis de- 
termines the Will, what ‘tis pleafes beft: every one knows ’tis Happinefs, 
or that which makes any part of Happinefs, or contributes to it; and that 
is it we call Good. Happinefs and Mifery are the names of two extremes, . 
the urmoft bounds whereof we know not: ‘tis what Eye hath not feen, 
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Ear hath not heard, xor hath entred into the Heart of Manto conceive. But 
offome degrees of both, we have very lively imprefftons made by feveral 
inftances of Delight and Joy on the one fide, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other : which, for fhortnefs fake,I {hall comprehend under the-names 
of Pleafure and Pain, there being pleafure and pain of the Mind, as well as 
the Body: With Him ts fulnefs of Foy, and Pleafures for evermore: Or to 
fpeak truly, they are all of the Mind ; though fome have their rife in the 
Mind from Thought, others in the Body from Motion. .Happinefs then 


Power. 


: is the utmoft Pleafure we are capable of , and Mifery the utmoft Pain. 


Now becaufe Pleafure and Pain are produced in us, by the operation of 
certain Obje@s, either on our Minds, or our Bodies ; and in different 
degrees: therefore what has an aptnefs to produce pleafure in us, is that 
we labour for, and is that we call Good ; and what is apt to produce pain 
in us, we avoid and call Evi, for no other reafon, but for its aptnefs to 
produce Pleafure and Painin us, wherein confifts our happinefs or mifery. 
Farther, becaufe the degrees of Pleafure and Pain have alfo juftly a prefe- 
rence ; though what is apt to produce any degree of Pleafure, be-in it felf 
good ; and what is apt to’ produce any degree of Pain, be evil ; yet it of- 
ten happens, that wedo not call itfo, when it comes in competition with 


id 


a greater of its fort. So that if we will rightly eftimate what we call. 


Good and Evil, we hall find it lies much in comparifon: For the caufe 
of every lefs degree of Pain, as well as every greater degree of Pleafure, 
has the nature of Good,and vice verf, and is that which determines our 
Choice, and challenges our Preference. Good then, the greater Good is 
that alone which determines the Will. 

 § 30, This is. not an imperfeion in Man, it is the higheft 
perfection of intellectual Natures: it is fo far from being a reftraint 
or diminution of Freedom, that it is the very improvement and benefit 


of it: ‘tis not an Abrigdment, ’tis the end and ufe of our Liberty: | 


and the farther we are removed from fuch a determination to Good, 
the nearer we are to Mifery and Slavery. A perfect Indifferency in the 


_ Will, or Power of Preferring, not determinable bY the Good or Evil, that 
r 


is thought to attend its Choice, would be fo far from being an advantage 
and excellency of any intelleCtual Nature,that it would be as great an im- 
perfection, as the want of Indifferency to a&, or not to act, till determi- 
ned by the Will, would be an imperfection on the other fide. A Man 
is at liberty to lift up his Hand to his Head, or let it reft quiet: He is 
perfectly indifferent toeither ; and it would be an imperfe€tion in him, if 
he wanted that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it 


would beas great an imperfection, if he had the fame Indifferency, whe- . 


ther he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its remaining in reft, 
when it would fave his Head or Eyes from a blow he fees coming : ’sés 
as much a perfection, that the power of Preferring fhould be determined by 
Goad, as that the power of ACing should be determined by the Will; and 
the certainer fuch determination is, the greater isthe perfeQion. 

— §. 31. If we look upoathofe faperiour Beings above us, who enjoy per- 
fect Happinefs, we fhall havereafon to judge they are more fteadily derer- 
mined in their choice of Good than we: and yet we have no reafonto think 
they are lefs happy, or lefs free, than we are. And if it were fit for fuch 
poor finite Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wifdom and 
Goodnefs could do, Ithink we might fay, That God himfelf cannot choofe 
what is not good; the Fredom of the Almighty hinders not his be- 


.ing determined by what is bef. 


§. 32. 


Night, or illmefs of the Weather, or want of other 
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§. 32. But to confider this miftaken part of Liberty right, Would any 
one be a Changeling, becaufe he is lefs determined,by wife Confiderations, 
thana wife Man? Isit worth the Name of Freedom to be at liberty to 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Mifery upon a Man's felf > If want of 
reftraint to chufe, or to do the worfe, be Liberty, true Liberry, mad Men 
and Fools are the only Free-men : but yet, I think, no Body , would 
chufe to be mad forthe fake of fuch Liberty, but he that is mad - 
already. —_ | | | - ~ 

§. 33. But though the preference of the Mind be always determined by 
the appearance of Good, greater Good; yet the Perfon who has the Pow- 
er, in which alone confifts liberty to act, or not to act according to fuch 
preference, is neverthelefs trec, {uch determination abridges not that Pow- 
er. He that has his Chains knocked off,and the Prifon-doors fet open to 


_ him, is perfeQly at liberty, becaufe he may either go or ftay, as he beft 


likes ; though his preference be determined to ftay by the darknefs of the 
| odging. He ceafes 
not to be free ; though that which at that time appéats to him the grea- 
ter Good abfalutely determines his preference, and makes him ftay in his 
Prifon. Ihave rather made ufe of the Word Preference than Choice, to 
exprefs the a&t of Volition, becaufe choice is of a more doubtful fignifica- 
tion, and bordering more upon Defire, and fo is referred to things re- 
mote ; whereas Volition, or the Act of Willing, fignifiés nothing properly, 
but the actual producing of fomething that is voluntary, © || 
§. 34. The next thing to be confidered is, If our Wills be determined 
by Good, How it comes to pafs that Men's Wills earry them fo contrarily, 
and confequently forne of them to ‘what is Evil > Atid to this I fay, that 
the various and contrary choices,that,/Men make in the World, doe not 
argue, that theydo not all chufe Good ; but that the fame thing ‘is not 
good to every Man. Were all the Concerns’ of Man terminated ‘in this 
Life; why one purfued Study and Knowledge, and another Hawking 
and Hunting ; why one chofe Luxury arid Debauchery, and another So- 
briety and Riches, would not be, becaufe every one of thefe did not pur- 
fue hisown Happinefs; but hecaufe their Happinefs lay.in different things : 
And therefore twas a right Anfwer of thePhyfician to hisPatient,that had 
fore Eyes. If you have more Pleafure in the Tafte of Wine, than in the 
ufe of your Sight, Wine is good for you: but if the Pleafure of Seeing be 
greater to you, than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. oe | 
~ 6.35. The Mind has a different relifh, as well asthe Palate; and you .- 
will as fruitlefly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory, 
(which yet fome Men place their Happinefs in,) as you would to 
fatisfie all Men’s Hunger with Cheefe or Lobfters; which, though 


very agreeable and delicious fare to fome, are to others extremely 


naufeous and offenfive: And many People would with Reafon prefer 
the griping of an hungry Belly , to thofe Dithes, which are a Feaft 
to others. Hence it was, Ithink, that the Philofophers of old did 
in vain enquire, whether Sammum boxum confifted in Riches, or 
bodily Delights, or Virtue, or Contemplation: And they might have as 
/reafonably difputed, whether the beft Relifh were to be tound in Apples, 
‘Plumbs, or Nuts ; and have divided themfelves into Setts upon it. For 
as pleafant Taftes depend not onthe things .themfelves, but their agreea-_ 
blenefs to this or that particular Palate, wherein there is great variety : 
So the greateft Happinefs confifts, in the having thofe things which pro- 
duce the greateft Pleafure , and the abfence of thofe which caufe any di- 
fturbance, any pain, which to different Men are very different things. 
ae a) ial 
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~-If therefore Men in this Life only have hope; if in this Life they can on- 
ly enjoy, ‘tis not ftrange, nor unreafonable, they fhould fetk their Happi- 
ne(s by avoiding all things that difeafe them here, and by preferring all 
that delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and dif. 
ference. For if there be no Profpect beyond the Grave, the inference is 
certainly right, Let us eat and drink, \et us enjoy what we delight in, for 
to'mortow we hall die, This, think, may ferve to fhew us the Reafon, 
why, though all Men’s Wills are determined by Good, yet they are not 
determined by the fame Object. Men may chufe different things, and 
yet all chufe right, fuppofing them only like a Company of poor Infects, 
whereof fome are Bees,delighted with Flowers, and their {weetnefs; others 
Scarabes, delighted with other kind of Viands ; which having enjoyed 
for a Seafon, they fhould ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. 

§. 36. This fuficiently difcovers to us,why Men in this World prefer diffe- 
rent things, and purfue Happinefs by contrary Courfes: Butyet fince Men 
are always determined by Good,the greater Good ; and are conftant, and 
in earneit, in matter of Happinefs and Mifery , the Queftion ftill remains, 
How Men come often to prefer the worfe to the better; and to chufe that, 
which by their own Confeffion has made them miferable ? | 

§. 37. To this I anfwer, That as to prefent Happinefs, or Mifery; pre- 
fent Pleafure or Pain , when that alone comes inC onfideration, a Man never 
chufes amifs : he knows what beft pfeafes him, and that, he actually pre- 
fers. Things in their prefent enjoyment,are what they feern: the apparent 
and real good, are, in this cafe, always the fame. For thePain or Pleafure 
being juft’ fo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the prefent Good or 
Evil is really {o much as it appears. And therefore were every Action of 
ours concluded within it felf, and drew no Confequences after it, we 
fhould undoubtedly always will nothing but Good ; always infallibly pre- 
for the beft. Were the pains of honeft Induftry, and of ftarving with 
Hunger and Cold fet together before us,no Body would be in doubt which 
to chufe: were the fatisfa@tion of a Luft, and the Joys of Heaven offered 
at once to any one’s prefent Poffeffion,he would not balance, or err in the’ 
choice, and determination of his Will. But fince our voluntary Actions 
carry not allthe Happinefs, and Mifery, that depend on them, along with 
them in their prefent performance; but are the precedent Caufes of Good 
and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they — 

- themfelves are pafled, and-ceafe to be; that which has the Preference, and 
makes us will the doing or omitting any A€tion in our Power, és the 
greater Good, appearing to refult from that choice in all its Confequences, 
as far as at prefent they are reprefented to our view. | 

§. 38. So that, that which determines the choice of the Will; and obtains 
the preference, 25 frill Good, the greater Good: But it is alfo only Good 
that appears ; that which carries with it the Expectation of Addition to 
our Happinefs, by the increafe of our Pleafures, either in Degrees, Sorts, 
or Duration, or by the preventing, leffening,or fhortning of pain. Thus 
the Temptation of a pleafant Tafte, brings a Surfeit, a Difeafe, and, per- 
haps, Death too, on: one, who looks no farther than that apparent Good, 
than the prefent Pleafure ; who fees not the remote and concealed Evil: 
and the hopes of eafing or preventing fome greater pain, fweetens another 
Man’s Draught ,.and makes that willingly be {wallowed, which in it felf 
is naufeous and unpleafant. Both thefe Men were moved to what they 
did by the appearance of Good, though the one found Eafe‘and Health , 
and the other a Difeafe and Deftruction : and therefore to him that looks 
beyond this World, andis fully perfuaded, that God the righteous Judge, 

| will 
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will render to every Man according to his Deeds; To them who by pa-- 
tient continuance in well doing, feek for Glory; and Honour, and Immor- 
tality , Eternal Life; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indignation 
and Wrath, Tribulation and Anguifh : To him,I fay, who hatha profpect: 
of the different State of perfect Happinefs, or Mifery that attends all Men 
after this Life, depending on their Behaviour here,the meafures of Good 
and Evil, that govern his choiee, are mightily changed. For fince no-. 
thing of Pleafure and Pain in this Life, can bear any proportion to endlefs: 
Happinefs, or exquifite Mifery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in. 
his Power will have their preference, not according to the tranfient Plea-. 
fure, or Pain that accompanies, or follows them here ; but as they ferve to. 
fecure that perfect durable Happinefs hereafter. | . “a = 
- §.36- Hethen that will account for the Mifery,that Men often bring on 
themfelves, notwithftanding that they do all in earneft purfue Happinefs, 
and always prefer the greater apparent Good, muft confider, how Zhings 
come to be reprefented to our choice,aader deceitful appearances: and that 
is, by the, fudement pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To fee. 
how far this reaches, and what are the Caufes of wrong Judgment, we 
muft remember, that things are judged good or bad in a double 
Senfe, . | | . | 
 Firft, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Pleafure 
or Pain. . | | oe aeG i, Spee, 8 
Secondly, But becaufe not only prefent Pleafure and Pain, but 
that alfo which is apt by its efficacy, or confequences, to bring it upon 
us at a diftance, cannot but move the Will, and determine the choicé 
of a Creature,that has forefight; therefore things alfo that drawafter them 
Pleafure and Pain, are confidered as Good and Evil. : 
§. 40. The wrong fudgment that mifleads us, and makes the Will often 
faften on the worfe fide, lies in-mifreporting upon the various 'Compari- 
fons of thefe. The wrong Judgment I am here fpeaking of, is-not what 
one Man may think of the determination of another ; but what every. 
Man himfelf mutt confefsto be wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain 
- ground, that every intelligent Being really feeks Happinefs, and would 
enjoy all the pleafures he could, and fuffer no pain; ’tis impoffible any . 
one fhould willingly put into his own draught any bitter Ingredient, or 
Jeave out any thing in his Power, that could add to its {weetnefs, buton- 
ly by a wrong Judgment. I fhall not here fpeak of that miftake, which 
is the confequence of invincible Error, which fcarce deferves the Name of 
_ wrong Judgment; but of that wrong Judgment, which every Man him 
felf muft confefs to be fo. | 7 pe : 
 §. 4s. I. ‘Therefore, as to prefent Pleafure and Pain , the Mind. as 
has been faid, never miftakes that which is really good or evil: that which 
is the greater Pleafure, or the greater Pain, is really juft, as it. appears. 
But though prefent Pleafure and Pain, fhew their difference and degrees fo 
plainly , as not to leave room for miftake: yet when we compare prefent 
Pleafure or Pain with future, we often make wrong Fudgments of them, ta- 
king, our meafures of them in different pofitions of diftance. Objects 
near our view, are apt to be thought greater than thofe of a larger fize, 
that are more remote: and {0 it is with Pleafures and Pains, the prefent 
is apt to carry it, and thofe at a diftance have the difadvantage in the 
Comparifon. ‘Thus moft Men, like fpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to judge 
alittle in Hand better than a great dealtocome ; and fo for {mall Mat- 
ters in Poffeffion,part with great ones in Reverfion : but that this isa wrong 
Judgment every one mu allow, let his pleafure confift in whatever 4 
. |e oo will, 
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will:fince that which is future,willcertainly come to be prefent; and then 
having the fame advantage of nearnefs , will thew its felf in its full dimen- 
fions, and difcover his wilful miftake, who judged of it by unequal mea- 
fares, Were the Pleafure of Drinking accompanied, the very moment a 
Man takes off his Glafs, with that fick Stomach, and akeing Head, which 
in fome Men are fure to follow not many hours after, I think no body, 
whatever Pleafure he had in his Cups, would, on thefe Conditions, ever 
let Wine touch his Lips; which _ he gaily fwallows, and the evil fide 
comes to be chofen only by the fallacy of a little difference intime. But 
if Pteafure or Pain can be fo leflened only by a few hours removal, how 
much more will it be fo,by a farther diftance,toa Man, that will not (by 2 
due confideration,do,what time will, #.¢. bring it home upon himfelf) cone 
fider it as prefent, and there take its trae dimenfions? This isthe way 
we ufually impofeon our felves, in refpe@ of bare Pleafure and Pain, orthe 
true degrees of Happinefs or Mifery: The future lofes its juft_ proportion, 
and what is prefent,obtains the preference as the greater. I mention nor 
here the wrong Judgment, whereby the abfent are not only Ieffened, but 
‘reduced to perte@ nothing ; when Men enjoy what they can in prefent, 
and make fure of that, concluding amifs, That no evil will thence follow: 
For that lies not in comparing the greatnefs of future Good and Evil, 
which isthat we are here fpeaking of: But in another fort of wrong Judg- 
ment, which a Good or Evil, as it is confidered , to be the 
caufe and procurement of Pleafure or Pain, that will follow from it. 

§. 42. The caufe of eur judging amifs, when we compere our pre- 
fent Pleafure or Pain with future, feems to me to be the weak and narrow 
Conftitutions of oar Minds, We cannot well enjoy two Pleafures at once, 
much lefs any Pleafure almoft, whilft Pain us. The prefent Plea 
fore, if it be not very languid, and almoft none at all, fills our narrow 
Souls, and fo takes up all our Minds, that it fcarce leaves any thought 
of things abfent : Or if many of our Pleafures are not {trong enough to ex- 
clude the confideration of things at a diftance ; yet we have fo great an 
abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it extinguithes all our Pleafures. A little 
bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no relifh of the {weet : and hence it 
comes, that at any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent Evil, which we 
sre apt to think nothing abfent can equal; fince while the Pain remains, 
we find not our {elves capable of any the leaft degree of Happinefs. Hence 
we fee the prefent Pain, any one fuffers, is always the worft; and "tis with 
anguith they cry out, Ary other rather than this; nothing can be fo into- 
erable as what I now fuffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours and 
Thoughts are intent to get rid of the prefent Evil before all things, as the 
frit neceffary ftep towards Happinefs, let what will follow. Nothing, as 
we pafitonately think, can exceed, or almoft equal the Pain we feel : and 
becaufe the abftinence from a prefent Pleafure that offers it felf, is a fore 
of Pain; nay, oftentimes a ‘very great one, ‘tis no wonder, that that ope 
rates after the fame manner Pain does, and leffensin our Thoughts what _ 
is future, and fo forces us, as it were, blindfold into itsembraces. Thus 
much of the wrong Judgment we make of prefent and future Pleafure 
and Pain, when they are compared together ; and fo the abfent confide 
sed as future. 7 | | 

§.:43. IL As to things good or bad in their Confequences, and by the apt- 
nefs is in them to procure us good of Evil in the future, we judge amifs 
feveral ways, | | | : 

3. When we judge that fo much Evil does not really depend on them, 
as in truth there does. os 
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2. When we judge, that though the Confequence Le of that mcment, 
_ yet it is not of that certainty, bur that it may otherwife fall out; or elfe 
by fome means be avoided, as by induftry, addrefs, change, repentance, 
Sc. But that thefe are wrong ways of judging , were eafie to fhew in 
every particular, if I wouldexamine them at large fingly ; but I thall on- 
ly mention this in general,viz. That it is a very wrong, and irrational way 
of proceeding,to venture a greater Good and Evil, fora Jefs, upon uncer- 
tain guefles, and before due, and through examination, as far as a Man’s 
knowledge can, by any endeavours or affiftance, attain. This, § think, 
every one muft confefs, efpecially if he confiders the ufual Cas/es of this 
wrong Judgment, whereof thefe following are fome. 

§. 44. L dgnorance : He that judges without informing himfelf to the 
ut moft that he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of judging amifs. 

— [.Lwadvertency: When a Man overlooks even that which he doesknow. 
This is an aftected and prefent Ignorance, which mifleads our Judgments, 
as much asthe other, Judging is, asit were, balancing an account, and 
determining on which fide the odds lies. If therefore either fide be hud- 
led up in hatte, and feveral of the Summs, that fhould have gone into the 
reckoning, be overlook’d and left out, this Precipitancy caufes as wrong 
a Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That which moft com- 
monly causes this, is the prevalency of fome prefent Pleafure, heightned 
by our feeble paffionate Nature, moft ftrongly wrought on by what is 
prefent. To check this Precipitancy, our Underftanding and Reafon 
was given us, if we will make a right ufe of it, tofearch, and fee, and 
then judgé thereupon. How much floth and negligence, heat and paf- 
fion , the prevalency of fafhién, or acquired indifpofitions, do feverally 
contribute, on occafion to thefe wrong Judgments, I fhall fot here far- 
ther enquire. | - | : 

— § 45. This, I chink,is certain, That the choice of the Will is every-where 
determined by the greater apparent Good,howWever it may bewrong repre- 
fented by the Underftanding ; and it would be impoffible Men fhould 
purfue fo different Courfes as they do in the World ; had they not diffe- 
reot Meafures of Good and Evil. .But yet Morality, eftablifhed upon 
its true Foundations, cannot but determine the Choice in any one that 
will but confider : and he that will not be fo far a rational Creature, as 
to refle% ferioufly upon infinite Happinefs and Mifery, muft needs con- 
demn himfelf, as ‘not making that ufe of his Underftanding he fhould. 
The Rewardsand Punifhments of another Life, which the Almighty has 
eftablifhed as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weignt enough to de- 
termine the Choice, againft whatever Pleafure or Pain this Life can thew, 
when the eternal State is confidered in its bare poffibility, which no Body 
can deny. He that will allow exquifite and endlefs Happinefs.to be but 
the poflible confequence of a good Life: here, or the contrary ftate the 
poilible Reward of a bad one, muft own himfelf. to judge very much a- 
mifs, if hedoes not conclude, That a vertuous Life, with the certain ex- 
petation of everlafting Blifs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vi- 
cious one, with the fear of that dreadful ftate of Mifery, which ’tis very 
poflible may overtake the guilty; or at beft the terrible uncertain hope of 
Annihilation. This is evidently fo, though the vertuous Life here had 
nothing but Pain, and thé vicious continual pleafure; which yet is forthe 
moft part quite otherwife, and wicked Men have not much the odds to ~ 
brag of, even in their prefent pofleffion, nay: all things rightly confi- 
dered, have, I think even the worfe part here. . But when infinite Hap-' 
pinefs is put im one Scale, againft aad Miufery in the’ other ; if = 
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worft, that comes to the pious Man, if he miftake, be the beft that the 
wicked can attain to, iffe be in the right, Who can without madnef&S 


run the venture 2 Whoin his Wits would chufe to come within a poffibi- 


lity of infinite Mifery, which if he mifs, there is yet nothing to be got by 
that hazard > Whereas on the other fide, the fober Man ventures nothing 
againft infinite Happinefs to be got, if his Expectation comes to pafs. If 
the good Man be in the right, he is eternally happy : ifhe miftake, he 


is not miferable, he feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked bein 
the right, he isnot happy : if he miftake,he is infinitely miferable. Mutt 


it not bea moft manifeft wrong Judgment, that does not prefently fee, 
to which fide, in this cafe, the preferehce is to be given. I haveforborn to 
mention any thing of thecertainty, or probability ofa future State, de- 
figning here to fhew the wrong Judgment, that any one mutt allow, he 
makes, upon his own Principles laid how he pleafes, who prefers the fhort 
pleafures of a vicious Life upon any confideration, whilft he knows, and 


cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at leaft poffible. | 


§. 46. Under this fimple Zdea of Power, I have taken occafion to ex- 
plain our /deas of Will, Volition, Liberty, and Necefity; which having 
a greater mixture in them, than belongs barely to fimple Modes, might 
perhaps, be better placed amongft the more complex. For Will, for ex- 
ample, contains in it the /dea of a Power to preferthe doing, to thenot 
doing any particular Action (@ vice verfa) which it has thought on; 
which preference is truly a Mode of Thinking, and fo the Jdea whichthe 
word Will ftands for, is a complex and mixed one,made up of the fimple 
Ideas of Power, and a certain Mode of Thinking: and the dea of Li 
éerty is yet. more complex, being made up'of the /dea of a Power toaét, 
or not to act, in conformity to Volition. ButI hoped this. tranfgreffion, 
again{t the method I have propofed to my felf, will be forgiven me, if] 
have quitted it a little, to explain fome /deas of great importance ; fuch 
as are thofe of the Will, Libtrty,and Necefizy, in this place , where they, 
as it were,offered themfelves, and {prang up from their proper roots. Bes - 
fides, having before largely enough inftanced in {everal fimple Modes, 
to fhew what I meant by them, and how the Mind got them, (for I in- 
tend not to enumerate all the particular Jdeas of each fort ,) thefe of 
Will, Liberty, and Necefity, may ferve as inftances of mixed Modes, 


_ which are that fort of Zdeas I purpofe next to treat of. 


_ §. 47. And thus Ihave, in a fhort draught, given a view of our ori- 

ginal /deas, from whence all the reft are derived , and of which t 

are made up ; which if I would confider, as a Philof6pher, and exa- 

mine on what Caufes they depend,.and of what they are made, I be- 

lieve they all might be reduced to thefe very few primary, and original 

ones, vz. 
r Extenfien, 

Solsdity, 

- Mobility; 

which by our Senfes we receive from Body: 


Thinking, and the 
, Power of Moving; .. 
which by reflection we receive from our Minds; to which if we add 
| Exiftence, 
Duration, 

3 . Nambers | 
which belong both to the one, and the other,we have, perhaps, all the ori- 
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ginal /deas on which the reft depehd. For by thefe, I imagine, mighit be 
éxplairied the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taftes,: Sinells, and all other 
Ideas we have , if we had but Faculties atute enough to perctive the 
feverally modified Extenfions, and Motiohs, of thefe mimite Bodies, 
which produce thofe feveral Sehfations in us. But rhy prefent purpofe bes 
ing to enquire only into the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, by thofe 
Ideas atid Appearatices God has fitted it to receivefrom tliem,and how the 
Mind comes by that Knowledge ; rather thati into theit Caufes,or manner: 
_ of Production, I fhall not, contrary to the Defign of this Effay, fet -my 
felf to enquire philofophically into the peculiar Ccnftitution of Bodies, 
and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they Have the power to pro» 
duce in us the /deas of their fenfible Qualities: I fhall hot enter any 
farther into that Difquifition ; it fufficing to my purpofe to obferve; 
That Gold, or Saffron, has a power to produce in us the Jdea of 
Yellow ; and Snow, or Milk, the /dea of White; which we can: have 
only by our Sight , without examining ‘the Texture of the Parts. of 
- thofe Bodies, of the particular Figures, ot Motion of the Partictes, 
which rebound from them, to caufe in us that particular ‘Senfatiori : 
Though when we go beyond the bare Jdeas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Caufes, we cannot conceive any thing. elfe,“td be 
in any fenfible Objet, whereby it produces different. /deax in. us; 
but the different Bulk, Figure; Number, Texture, and Motion, of. its 
infenfible Parts. | _ < a 
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6.2. [J Aving treated of Simple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and 
i given feveral inftances of fome of the ‘moft confiderable of ~ 
them, to {hew what they are, andhow we come bythem; we are now in 
the next place to confider thofe we call Mixed Modes, fach'are the Gom- 
plex /deas, we make by the names Obligation, Drunkennefs, a Lie/ Ge. 
which confifting of feveral Combinations of fimple Zdeas of different kinds; 
‘Fhave called Mixed Modes, to diftinguifh them fromi’the more firnple 
Modes, which'confifts only of fimple /deas of the fame kind. Thefe mixed 
‘Modes beirig alfo fitch Combinations of fimple /deas, as are not looked 
upon to be the characteriftical Marks of any real Beirigs that havea fteady 
exiftence , but fcattered arid independent Jdeas , put ‘togethér by the 
Mind, are thereby diftinguithed from the'complex /d¢as of Subitancts: _ 
. § 2. That the Mind, in tefpe@ of its fimple Zdeas, is wholly paffive, 
and receives them all frorn the Exiftenceand Operations of Things, fuch 
as Senfation or Reflection offets them , without being ‘able to inake:-any 
one /dea Experience fhews us, But if we attentively eonfider thefe /deas 
1 call mixed Modes, we ate now fpeaking of, we fhall find their Original 
quite different, Zhe Mind here often exercifes an atBive. Power in the ma- 
king thefe feveral Combinations : for it being once furnifhed with fimple 
Ideas , it can put them together im feveral Compolitions, and ‘fo make 
--yariety of complex Zdeas, without exarhining whether they exift fo toge- 
therin Nature. And hence, Fthink’,"it is, that chefe fort. of: Jdeas are 
called Notions; as if they had their — and conftant Exiftence mot 
| ‘Oo 2 1p 
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10 the Thoug hts of Men, than in the reality of things; and to form fuch 


Ideas, \t {ufficed, that the Mind put the parts of them together, and that 
they were. confiftent in the Underftanding , without confidering whether 
they had any real Being, Though I do not deny, but feveral of them 
tight be taken from Obfervation, and the Exiftence. of feveral fimple 
Ideas fo combined, as they are put together in the Underftanding : For 
the Man who firft framed the /dea of Hypocrifie, might have either taken 
it at fir{t from the obfervation of one, who made fhew of good Qualities 
which he had not; or elfe have framed that dea in his Mind, without 


‘having any fuch pattern to fafhion it by. For it is evident, that in the 


eginning of Languages, and Societies of Men, feveral of thofe complex 
Mees which were confequent to the Conftitutions eftablifhed amongit 
them, muft needs have been in the Minds of Men, before they exifted 
any where elfe; and thatmany names, that ftood for fuch complex Ideas, 


were in ufe, and {o thofe /deas framed,before the Contbinations they ftood 


for,everexifted.. | ; | | 

§. 3. Indeed, now chat Languages are made, and abound with words 
ftanding for them, av s/ual way. of petting thefe complex Ideas, is by the 
explication of thofe terms that Rand for them. For contifting of a com: 
pany of fimple /deas combined, they may by words, ftanding for thofe 
fimple Ideas, be reprefented to the Mind of one who underftands thofe 
words, though chat complex Combination of fimple Jdeas were never 
offered to his Mind by the real exiftence of things. Thus a Man may 
come to have the /dea of Sacrilege, or Murther, by enumerating to him 
the fimple Zdeas thefe words ftand for, without ever feeing either of them 
committed. | - | 

§. 4. Every mixed Mode coniifting of many diftinc& fimple Zdeas, it 
may be well enquired, whencé i? bat its Unily ; and how fuch a precife 
multitude comes to make but oneJdaa, fince that Combination does not 


always exift together in Nature: And this, it is plain, it has from an AG 


of the Mind combining thofe feveral fimple Jdeas together, and confide- 
ring them, as one complex one,confifting of thofe parts ; and: the mark of 


- this Union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat. it, is one 


name given to that Combination. For ‘tis by their names, that Meh com: 
monly regulate their account of their diftinct Species of mixed Modes, 
feldom plowing or confidering any number.of fimple Zdeas, to makeone 
complex one, but fuch Collections as there be names for. . Thus, though 


- thekilling of an old Man be as.fit in Nature to be united into one come 


plex dea , as the killing a Man’s Father ; yet there being no name ftan- 
ding precifely for the one, as there is the name of Parricide to mark the 
other, jt is.not taken for a particular complex Zdea, nor a. difting Speci 
of Actions; from that of killing a young Many. orany.other Man. 
§5, df we thould enquire a little farther, to fee. what it is, that occaffone 
Mento muke feveral Combinations of frmple Ideai into diftinét, and, as it 
were, fetled Medes, and neglect others; which.ia the Nature of Things 
themf{elves, have.as much an aptnefs to. be combined, and make diftinct 
ideas, we thall fing the reafon of ittobe theend of Language ; which be- 
ing ¢omark, or comnvanicate Mens: Thoughts to one another} with all the 
diipatch that may be, they ufually make. fuch Collections. of Zdeas into 
complex, Modes, and affix names to,them, as they have frequent ufe of in 
their way of Liviag,and Converfatign,. leaving others, which they have 
but feldom an eccafjon to mention, loofeand Without namés,that tye them 
together :, they rather chufing to.enumerate (when they have need) fuch 


eqs a make them up, by the particular pames, that fland for them, 


_ than 
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than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex Zdeas with. 
names to them, which they fhall feldom or never have any occafion to. 
make ufe of. | | | a 
§. 6. This gives us the Reafon Jow it comes to pafs that there are in. 
every Language words which cannot be rendred by any words of another. For 
the feveral Fafhions, Cuftoms, and Manners fone Nation, making feve- 
ral Combinations of /deas familiar and neceflary in one, which another 
People lad never any occafion tomake, or, perhaps, fo much as take no- 
tice of, Names come of courfe to be annexed to them, to avoid lang Peri- 
phrafes in things of daily Converfation ; and fo they become fo many di- 
{tind complex /deas in their Minds. Thus ose¢p40s amongft the Greeks, 
and Prefcripte among{t the Romans, ftood for complex Jdeas, which were 
not ip the Minds of other People, nor had therefore any names in other 
Languages that anfweredthem. Where there was no fuch Cuftom, there 
was no notion ofany fuch AGions, no ufe of fuch Combinations of /deas 
as were united,and, as it were, tied togetherby thofe terms 5 and therefore - 
in other Countries there were no names for them. , 
§.7. Hence alfo we may fee the Reafon, Why Languages conflantly 
change, take up new, and lay by old terms. Becaufe change of Cuftoms 
and Opinions bringing with them new Combinations of /deas, which it 
is neceflary frequently to think on, and talk about , new names to avoid 
long de(criptions are annexed to them ; and fo they become new Species | 
of complex Modes. What a number of different /deas are by this means 
wrapped upin one fhort found, and how much of our Time and Breath 
_ is thereby faved, any one will fee, who will but take the pains to enu- 
merate all the Jdeas, that either Reprieve or Appeal. ftand for ; and ins 
ftead of either of thofe Names, ufe a Periphrafis to make any one under- 
| rye rcs ceo oe ee | 
_ §.8. Though I thall have occafion to confider this more at large,when: 
I come to treat of Words, and their Ufe; yet I could not avoid to take | 
thus much notice here of the names of mzxed Modes, which being flee- 
- ting, and tranfient Combinations of fimple Zdeas, which have buta fhort. 
a el any where, but in the Minds of Men ; and there too have no 
longer any exiftence, than whilft they are thought on, save sot fo much 
any where the appearance of aconftant and lafting exiftence, as in their 
Names ; which are therefore,in thefe fort of Zdeas, very apt to be taken for 
the Jdeas themfelves.. For if we fhould enquire where the Jdea of a Tri- 
umph,or Apetheofis exits, it is evident,they could neither of them exilt al- 
together any where in the things themfelves, being Actions that required 
- time totheir performance, and {o could never all exift together: And as 
to the Minds of Men, where the Zdeas of thefe Actions are fuppofed tobe’ 
lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiftenee 5 and. cherefore 
we are apt to annex them to the Namtes that excite chém in us:..-. 
. §9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get thefe complex Tdtas of: 
mixed Modes.1.By Experience and Offervatien of things themfelyes. Thus 
by feeing two Men wraftle, or fence, we get the Jdea of wraftling or - 
fencing 2. By /wventiow, or voluntary putting together of feveral fimple 
| fdeas in our own Minds: So he that firft invented Printing,or Etching,had- 
an dea of it in his Mind, before it ever exifted. .3. Which is the moft. 
ulual way, by explaining the names of Actions we never faw, or Notions: 
we cannot fec; and by enumerating, and thereby, as it were, fetting be- 
fore our Imaginations all thofe Zdeas which go to the making them up, 
and are the conftituent parts of them. For having by Senfation and Re 
frection ftored our Minds with fimple Jdeas, and by ufe got the bas 4 
| | | that 
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that ftand for ther, we cin by thofe Names reprefent to another any 
complex /dea,we could have him Conceive: fothat it has in it no fimple 
Idea,but what heknows, and has, with us, the fame namefor. Forall our 
complex /deas are ultimately refolvable into fimple /deas, of whiclr they 
dre compounded, and originally made up, though perhaps their immedi- 
ate Ingredients, as I may fo fay, are alfo complex Jdeas. Thus the mix- 
éd Mode, which the word Lye ftands for, is madeot thiefe fimple /deas - 
1. ArticulateSounds. 2. Certain Jdeas in the Mind of the Speaker. 
3. Thofe words the figns of thofe Zdeas. 4. Thofe figns put together by 
affirmation or negation, otherwife than the Jdeas they ftand fcr, are in 
the Mind ofthe Speaker. I chink Ineed not go any farther in the Analy- 
fis of that complex /dea,we calla Lye: what J have faid is enough to 
fhew, that it is made up of fimple Ideas: And it could not but be an of- 
fenfive tedioufnefs to my Reader, to-trouble him with a more minute 
enumeration of every particular fimple /dea, that goes to this complex 
one ; which, from what has been faid, he cannot but te able to make out 
to himfelf. The fame may be done in all our complex /deas whatfo- 
ever ; which however compounded, arid decompounded, tay-at laft be 
refolved into fimple /deas, which are all tlre Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we haveor canhave. Not fhall we have reafon to fear, that the 
Mind is hereby ftinted to too fcanty a number of Jdeas , if we confider, 
what an inexhauftible {tock of fimple Modes, Number, and Figure alorte 
affords us. How far thea mixed Modes,which admit of the various Come . 
binations of different ftmple Zdeas, and their ififinite Modes, are: from be» 
ing few and fcanty, we may eafily imagine. Sothat before we have done, 
we fhall fee, that,no Body need be afraid,he fhall have fcope, and compats 
enough for his Thoughs to range in ; though they be, asI pretend, confi- 
ned only to fimple Jdeas received from Senfation or Reflection, and their 
feveral combinations. ee 
§.10. It isworth our obferving which of allaur fimple Ideas have been moft 
modified, aud had most mixed Modes made out of them, with names given 
tothem: And thofe havebeen thefe three; Thinking,and Motion, (which 
are the two /deas which comprehend in them all AGion,) and Power, 
from whence thefe Actions are conceived to flow. Thefe fimpe /deas, I 
fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thofe,which have been 
moft modified ; and out of whofe Modifications have been made moft 
- complex Modes, with names to them. For Action being the great bufi- 
~ nefs of Mankind, and the whole matter about which all Laws are con- 
verfant, it is no wonder, that the feveral Modes-of Thinking and Motion, 
fhould be taken notice of, the /deas of them obferved and faid up in the ° 
Memory, and have Names affigned tothem; without which, Laws could 
be but ill made, or Vice and Diforders reprefled. Nor could any Com- 
munication be well had amongft Men, without fuch. complex | /deas, 
with Names to them ; and therefore Men have fetled Names, and fuppo- 
fed fetled /deas in their Minds, of modes of Actions diftinguifhed by their 
Caufes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inftruments, Time, Place, and other cir- 
cumftances ; and alfo of their Powers fitted for thofe AGions ; v. g. Bold- 
nefs is the Power to fpeak or do before others, without fear or diforder ; 
and the Greeks call the confidence of fpeaking by a peculiar name 
weegxee: Which power or ability in Man, of doing any thing,when it has 
been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing, is, that the /dea we name 
Habit; when it is forward, and ready upon every oceafion, to break into 
Adtion, we call it Di/pofition: Thus Teftinefs is a difpofition or aptnefs to 
be angry. | 
- To 
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To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Aétion, v.g. Confidera- 
tion and Affent, which are Actions of the Mind ; Running and Speaking, 
which are Actions of the Body ; Revenge and Murther, which are Adcti- 
ons of both together, and we fhall find them but fo many Colleéfions of 
fimple Ideas, which together make up the complex ones fignified by thofe — 
Names. | — a: a : | 

§. 11. Power being the Source from whence all Action proceeds. The 
-Subftances wherein thefe Powers are, when they exert this Power -mto 
AQ, are called Caufes ; and the Subftances which thereupon are produ- 
‘ced, or the fimple /deas which are introduced into any fubject by the ~ 
exerting of that Power, are called Effects. The efficacy whereby thenew 
Subftance or /dea is produced, is called,inthe fubje@, exerting that Power, 
ACtion; but in the fubject, wherein any firhple fdea is changed or pro- 
duced, it is called Paffion: which efficacy however various, and the. 
effects almoft infinite; yet we can, 1 think, conceive it in intellectual . 


Agents, to be nothing elfe but Modes of Thinking, and Willing, incorpo» 


real Agents, nothing elfe but Modifications of Motion. I fay, I think 
we cannot conceive it to be any other but thefe two: For whatever fort 
of Action, befides thefe, produces any effects, I confefs my felf to have no 
Notidn, nor /dea of ; and fo they are quite remote from my Vhoaghts, — 


_ .Apprehenfions, and Knowledge ; and are as much in the dark to me, :as 


five other Senfes, or the /deas of Colours to a blind Man: And thére 
fore many words, which feem toexprefs fome Adtiog, fignifte ‘nothing of: the 
‘Action, or Modus Operand: at all,. but barely zbe effedt, with fome circums 
Rtances of the Subject wrought on, or Canfe operating ; v. ¢. Creation, 
Annihilation, contain in them no J/dea of the Action or Manner, whereby 


they are produced, but barely of the Caufe, and the thing done: And 


when a Country man fays, the Cold freezes Water,though the word Frees 
zing feem to import fome Action, yet truly it fignifies nothing, but the 
, viz, that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard and confi- 
ftent, without containing any /dea of the AGtion whereby it isdone. | 
§. 12: I think! fhall not need to remark here, that though.Power and 
Adtion make the greatelt part of mixed Modes, marked by Names,. and 
familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; yet other fimple Zdeas, and | 
their feveral Combinations , are ot excluded; much lefs, I think, will — . 
it be neceffary for me to enamerate al the mixed Modes, which have beert 
fetled, with Names to them: that would be to make a Di@ionary of the . 
eateft part of the Words made ufe of in Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and’Po: 
ticks, ‘and feveral other Sciences. All that is requifite to my prefent de- 
fign, is to fhew,what fort of /deas thofeare, I call Mixed Modes ; how the 
Mind comes by them ; and that they.are Compofitions, made up of fim- 
ple Ideas got from Senfation and Reflection , which, 1 fappofe, 1 have 


done. 
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| CHAP. XXII. 
we Of our Complex Ideas of Subjtances. 


‘§. 1. He Mind being, as J have declared, furnifhed with a great num- 
| ber of the fimple /deas, conveyed in by the Sexfes, asthey are 

found in exterior things, or by Reffection onits own Operations, takes no- 
ticealfo, that a certain number of thefe fimple Jdeaz go conftantly toge- 

ther ; which being prefumed: to belong to one thing, and, Words being 

fuited to common apprehenfions, and made ufe of for quick difpatch, are 
called fo. united in one fubje@, by onc name ; which by inadvertency we 
are apt afterward to talk of and confider as one fingle /dez, which in- 
deed is a complication.of many /deas together: Becaufe , as I have faid, 

not imagining how thefe fimple /deas can fubfift by themfelves, we accu- 

ftom -our: felves, to fuppofe fome Subftratum, wherein they do fubfitt, 

and. from which they do refult, which therefore we call Sub/tance. | 
_ §.2. So that if any one will examine himfelf concerning his otion of 
- pure SubStance in general, he will find he has no other /dea of it at all, bue 
only a Suppofition of he knows not what fupport of fuch Qualities, which 

are capable of producing fimple Jdeas in us.; which Qualities are com- 
monly called ‘Accidents : And ifany one fhould be asked, what is the fubje& 
wherein Colour-or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to fay, but 
the.folid- extended parts : And if he were demanded, what is:it, that that 
Solidity and Extenfion. inhere in, he would not bein a much better cafe, 
tham the Jndia» before mentioned ;. who faying that the World was fup- 

ported by a-great Elephant, was asked, what the Elephant refted on; to 
which his anfwer was, A great Tortoife : But being again preffed to know 

what gave fupport to the broad-back’d Tortoife, replied, fomething, he 

knew not what. ‘And thushere,as in all other cafes, where we ufe Words 

without having clear and diftin@® /deas, we talk like Children ; who be- 
ing queftioned, what fuch a thing is, which they know nat; readily give 
this fatisfactory anfwer, That is fomething ; which in truth fignifies no 

more when fo ufed, either by Children or Men, but that they knew not 

what ; and that the thing they pretend to know, and talk of, is whae 

they have no diftinét Jdea of at all, and fo are perfe@ly ignorant of it 

and in the dark. The /dea then we have, to which we give the gene- 

ral name Subftance, being nothing, but the fuppofed, but unknown fup- 

port of thofe Qualities we find exifting, which we imagine cannot fubfitt, 
fine re fubStante, without fomething to fupport them, we call that Sup- 

port Subffantia ; which according to the true import of the Word is, ta 

plain Englith, fanding under, or upholding. . : 

§. 3. An obfcure and relative /dea of Subftance in general being thus - 
made, we come to have the J/deas of particular forts of Subjtances, by 
collecting fuch Combinations of fimple /deas, as are by Experience and 
Obfervation of Mens Senfes taken notice of to exift together, and are 
therefore fuppofed to flow from the particular internal Conftitution, or 
unknown Effence of that Subftance. Thus we come to have the /deuzs of 
a Man, Horfe, Gold, Water, @c. of which Subftances, whether any one 
bas. any other clear /dea,farther than of certain fimple /deas coexifting to- 
gether, I appeal to every one’s own Experience. ’Tis the ordinary Qua- 
lities, obfervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that make the true 

| | : . Com: 
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complex Jdea of thofe Subftances, which a Smith, or a Jeweller,common- 
ly knows better thar a Philofopher ; who, whatever fubftantial fotms he 
may tall ef, has no other /dea of thofe Subftances, than what is framed 
by a collection of thofe fimple /deas are to be found in them ; only we 
muft take notice, that our complex /deas of Subftanées, befides all tliefe 


’ fimple /deas they are made up of, have always theconfufed /d2a of fome+ 


thing to which they belong, and in which they fubfift: and therefore 
when we fpeak of any fort of Subftance, wefay it is a thing Having fucli_ 
or fich Qualities, as Body is a thing that ts extended, figured , arid cas 
pable of Motion; a Spirit a thing capable of thinking : and fo Hardnefs, 
Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we fay, are Qualities to be found in a 
Loadftone. Thefe and, the like fafhions of {peaking intimate, that the 
Subftance is {uppofed always fomething befides the Extenfion, Figure, So- 
lidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obfervable /d¢eas, though we know not 
what it is. | 7 : 
-§.4. Hence when we talk ot think of any particulat fort of cotporeal 
Subftances,.as Horfe, Stone, @¥c. though the /¢éa, we have of either of — 
them, be but the Complication, or Collection,of thofe feveral fimple Zdeas 
of fenfible Qualities, which we ufe to find united in the thing called 
Horfe, or Stone, yet becaufe we cannot conceive, how they fhould fubfitt . 
alone, nor one in another, we fuppofe them to exift in, and fupported by 
fome common fubject ; which Support we denote by the name Subftance, 
though it be certain, we have no clear, or diftinct /dea of that thing, we 
fuppofe a Support. rd . 
- § 5. Thefame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. 
Thinking, Reafoning, Fearing, @c.. which we concluding not to fubfitt of 
themfelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
duced by it, we are apt to think thefe the Actions of fome other Sub- 
ftance, which we call Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
other Jdea or Notion, of Matter, but fomething wherein thofe many 


fenfible Qualities, which affect our Senfes, do fubfift; by fuppofing a 


Subftance,wherein 7hinking,Knowing,Doubting and a power of Moving, Sc. 
do fubfift, We have as clear a Notion of the Nature,or Substance of Spirit, 
as we have of Body ; the onebeing fuppofed to be (without knowing what: 
it is) the Swd/tratum to thofe fimple Jdeas we have from without; and 
the other fuppofed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the SwZ/fra 
tum to thofe Operations, which we experiment in our felves within. "Tis: 
plain then, that the /dea of corporeal Subftance in Matter is as remote 


from our Conceptions, and Apprehentions, as that of Spiritual Subftance, 


or Spirit: and therefore from our not having any notion of the Subftance 
of Spirit , we can no more conclude its non-Exiftence, than we can, for. 
the fame reafon, deny the Exiftence of Body : It being as rational to affirm, 
there is no Body, becaufe we cannot know its Effence, as ’tis called, or 


~ have no Jdea of the Subftance of Matter ; as to fay, there is no Spirit, 


becaufe we know not its Effence, or have no Jdea of a Spiritual Sub- 
ftance. | 

§. 6. Whatever therefore be the fecret and abftrac&t Nature of Sabftance 
ingeneral,all rhe Ideas we have of particular diftintt Subftances,are dothing 
but feveral Combinations of fimple Zdeas, coexhifting in fuch, though un- 
known, Caufe of their Union, as makes the whole fubfift of it felf. "Tis by 
{iach Combinations of fimple Zdeas, and stothing elfe, that we reprefent 
particular Sabftances to our felves; fuch are the Jdeas we have of their 
feveral forts in our Minds; and fuch only do we by their {pecifick Names, 
fignifie to others, v. g. Man, a Sun, Water, Jron, upon —- 
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obferved, or faiiciec ther ur. 
he fap gfes to reft i and be, as ir were, adher 


Vhat ts i 
Roun hh . con, A Git Q! 
us, and, perhaps, fome other 2 aa bag hh 3 thinks and difcourfes of the 
ced ioe been ttiore or lefs accurate, in obferving thofé fenfible Qualities, 
Ideas, or Properties bf are in that 1 pac a gr the Sun, 

§. 7. Forhe has the pertecteft /dea of any particular Subftance, Who 
has gathered,and put together,moft of thofe fimple /deas, which do exift 
in it, among which are to be reckoned its 9 ili okie and paflive Ca- 
pacities ; which though not ftridly fimple Zdeas, yet, in tlils refpect, for 
brevis fake; may conveniently. enough be reckoned aincnalt them. 

hus the power of drawing Iron, is one of the Zdeas of the.Ce nplex one 
of that fubftance we call a Load-ftone and Power to be fo drawn isa part 
of the Complex one we call Iron; which Powers pafs for inherent Quali- 


x 


e ty 


ties in thofe Subjects, Becaufe every Subftance,. being as apt by the Pow- 
ers we obferve init, tq change, fome fenfible Qualities in other Subjets; 
asit.is tq produce in us thofe imple Ideas, we receive immediately from 
ir, does by thofe new, fenfible Qualities, introduced into other Subjects, 
difcover to us thofe Powe » which do thereby mediately affect our Sen- 
es, 4s regularly as its fenfible Qu ities do jtimmediately, v.g. weimme- 
ante by our Senfes perceive in, Fire its Heat and Colour ; which are, if 
rightly confidered, nothing but Powers in it;to produce thofe /deas in us: 
We alfo by our Serifes‘perceive the colour attd brittlenefs of Charceal ; 
whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it ~ 
has to change the colourand confiftency of Wood: By the former Fire 
immediately , by the later it, mediately difcovers to us thefe feveral 
—_— which therefore we look upon to bea patt of the Qualities of 
ire, and fo make them a part of the complex /degs of it. For all thofe 
owers that we take Cognizance,of, terminating only in the alteration of 
fome fenfible Gualities, in thofe Subjects, on which they operate, and fo 
making them exhibit to us neiy fenfible /deas,- therefore it is, that I have 
reckoned thefe Powers amongft the fimple Zdeas, which make the com- 
plex ones of the forts of Subftances ; though thefe Powers confidered in 
themfelves, are trply complex Jdeas. Andin this loofer fenfe, I crave 
{eave to be underftood, when I name any of thefe Porentialities among /t 


-_& 


the fimple Ideas, which we recojle& in our Minds, when we think of par- 


ticular Subftances. , ¥or the Powers that are feverally in them, are necefla- 
ry to,be confidered, if we will have true diftinét Notions of Subftances. _ 
_ §. 8. Nor are wetowonder, that Powers make agreat part of our come 
plex Ideas of Sub/fances ; {ince their fecondary Qualities are thofe, which 
in moft af them ferve principally to diftinguith Sub{tances ‘one from ano- 
ther, and commonly make a confiderable part of the complex /dea of the 
feveral forts of them, For our Senfes failing us, in the difcovery of the 
Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute parts of Bodies, on which their 

: | real 


real Conftitutions and Differences depend, we arefain to make ufe of theit 
fecondary Qualities, as the characteriftical Notesand Marks, whereby to 
frame Jaeas of them in our Minds, and diftingbifh them one from another. 
‘All which fecondary Qualities, as has been fhewn, are nothing but bare 
Powers. For theColourand Tafte of Opium, are, as well as its foporifick or 
anodyn Virtues,meer Powers depending on its primary Qualities, whereby 
it is fitted to produce different Operations, on different parts of our Bodies: 
The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subjtancesare of thefe 

three forts. Firit, The Jdeas of the primary Qualities of things, which 
are difcovered by our Senfes, and are in them even when we perceive 
them not, fuchare the Pulk, Figure, Number , Situation, and’ Motion 
‘of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in them,. whether we perceive 
them or no. Secoxdly,. The fenfible fecondary Qualities, which depend. 
ing on thefe, :are nothing but the Powers,thofe Subftances have to produce | 
feveral Jdeas in us by our Senfes; which: /deas are not in the things them- ‘ 
felves, otherwife than as any thing is in its Caufe. Zhirdly, The aptnefs 
we confider in any Subftance,to give or receive fuch alterations of primary 
Qualities, as that the Subftance fo altered, fhould produce iw us different 
ddeas from what it did before,thefe are called ative and paffive Powers: alf. 
which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion of them,terminate 
only in fenfiblefimple /deas ; for whatever altetation a Load-ftone has the 
Power to make inthe minute Particlesof Iron, we fhould have no Notion 
of any Power it had at all to operate on Iron, did-not its fenfible ‘Motion 
difcover it; and I doubt not but there are a thoufand Changes, that Bodies 
. ‘we daily handle,have a Power to caufe in one another,which wénever fu- 
fpect, becaufe they never appear in fenfible effets... 
. §.10. Powers therefore, jultly make. great part of our complex Ideas of 
— Subftances. He,that will ekamine his complex /dea of: Gold, will find feve< 
ral of its /deas, that make it up, to.be only Powers, as the Power of being 
melted, but of keeping its weight in the Fire, of being diffolved in Ag. 
Regia, are Ideas, as neceflary to.make up our complex /dea of Gold, as 
its Colour and Weight ;. which if daly confidered, are alfo nothing. but 
different Powers. For to fpeak truly, Yellownefs is not a€tually in.Gold ; 
but is a Power in Gold, to produce that. Zdeain us by our Eves, when pla- 
ced in adue Light; and the Heat,which.we cannot. leave out of our :dea 
of the Sun, is ho more really in the:Sun; than the-white Colour it intro- 
. duces in Wax. Thefeare both equally Powers in the Sun, operating by 
the Motion, and Figure.of ‘its infenfible Parts ; ©-on'a Man, as to:make 
him have the /dea of Heat; and fo on’ Wax, as to. make it capable to 
‘produce ina Man the /dea of White. . - a. Ge ake 

. §. 11.. Had we Senfes acute-enough: td difcern the minute particles of 
Bodies,and the real Conftitution on which their fenfible Qyalities depend, ‘ 
J doubt not but they would produce quité different Zieas in us ; and.that 
which is now the yellow:Colour of Gold, -would then. difappear, and ine. 
ftead of it we fhould {ee an ddmirable. Texture of parts of a certain . Size 
and Figure. This Mictofcopes plainly. difcover to us; for what to our 
naked Eyes praduces a certain Colour, is by thus augmenting the acute- 
nefs of our Senfes, difcovered: to'be quite 2 different thing; and the thus 
~ altering, as it. were, the. proportion of the Bulk of the minute parts of a co- 
loured Objet to our ufual Sight, produces different Jdeas from what it 
did before. .Thus Sand, or pounded Glafs, whichis opaque, and white 
to the naked Bye, is pellucid in a Microfcope ; and a Hair feen this way, 
loofes its former:Colour, and is in a great meafure pellucid,with a mixture 
of fome brights.-{parkling Colours, jucli.as appear tram the refraction of 

| | T 2 - Diamonds, 
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Diamonds; and other pellucid Bodies. Blood tothe naked Eye ts 
ell ved ; but by a good Microfcope, wherein its lefler parts appear, fhews 
enly fome few Glaboles of Red, {wimming in a pellucid Liquor ; and how 
thefe red Globules would appear, if Glafles could be found, that yet could 
magnifie them 1000, of 10000 times more, is uncertain. | 
: 12. The infinitely wife contriver of es, and all things about us, hath 
feted our Senfes, Faculties, and Organs, to the conveniences of: Life, antl 
the BuGnefs we have to dohere We are able by our Senfes,to know,and 
diftinguifh things ; arid to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our 
Ufes, and feveral ways accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We 
have infight enough into their. admirable Contrivances, and wonderful 
Effects, toadmire, and magnifie the Wifdam, Power, and Goodnefs of 

their Author. Such 2 Knowledge as this, which ts faited to owr prefent - 
Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
+ intended,we should have a perfect,cleay, and adequate Knowledge oftthem : 
that perhaps is not in the Comprehenfion of any finite Being. We are 
firnithed with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) to difcover enough 
in the Creatures, to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 

Koowledgé of our Duty; and we are fitted well enough with. Abilities, to 

provide: for the Convertiences of living. Thefe are our Bufinef in this 

World: But were our Senfes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, 

the appearance and outward Scheme of thiags would have quite another 

Face to: us’; and J amapr to think, would be inconfiftent with our Being, 

or at feaft well-being in this part of the Univerfe we inhabit. He rhap 

confiders,how little our Confticution is able to bear aremove into parts of 
this Air,not much higher.than that we commonly breath in, will have reas 
_. tonto Le fatisfied,that in thisGlobe of Earth alotted for our Manfion,the all- 
wife Architect has fuited our Organs, and the Bodies, that are to affed 
themone to another... If our Senfe of Hearing were but 1000 times quick- 
er than it is, how would a perpetual noife diftratius? And we should in 
the quieteft Retirement, be lefs abie to {leep or meditate, than in the mid- 
dle of-a Searfight.  Nay,if that molt inftructive of our Senfes;Seeing,were 
in any Man.1000, or 100000 more acute than it is now by the beft Micro- 
fcopa, hie. would fee things 1000 or. 100000 lefsthan he does now, and 
fo come nearer the Difcovery of: the Texture and Motion of the minute 
_ Parts of corporeal things; and'in' many af them, probably get Jdcas. of 
their:internal Conflitutions: But then he would bein a quite differene 
World from other People : Nothing would appear the fame.to him,and o. 
thers: : the vifible Jdeas of evety thing would be different: So thae I 
doubt, Whether he, and the reft of Men, could difcourfe cdéncerning the 
Objects of Sight ; or: have 2 aetna gsi about Codours, their.ap- 
pearances being fo. wholly different. . And, perhaps, fuch a quicknefs and 
_ tendernefs of Seght ¢duld not endare bright Sub-fhine, or fo muchas open 
- Bayslight; nor take in but a very froalt part:of amy Object at once, and» 
that too only at a very: neardiftance. And if:-by the help of fuch Micro- 
{eopical Eyes, (if J may: fo call ther, a Man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary mto the fecree Compofition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 
would: not make any great advantage by thechange, if fuch an acute Sight 
would mot ferve to conduct him to the Market and ExchangesIf.he could not 
fee things, he was to avord at 2 convement diftance; nor diftinguifh things 
he had to do with, by thofe fenfibld Qualities: others do. . He that was 
fharpe-faghned enough: to fee the Configuration of the minute Particles of 
the Spring of a Clock, and obferve apon what pecular Strugture and Im- 
pulie, .its.elaftick Dfotion depends, . werkt moideubs. difcover fomething - 
<a e ue very 
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_very adrhirable : But if Eyes fo framed, could not view at once the Hand, 
‘and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diftance fee what 


_ their {late and way of Exiftence is unknown to us.,, ,. 


fome other Properties, which all terminate in fenfible fimple — — 
| | : oe — MIG. 


a-Clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 


-nefs ; which whilft, it difcovered the fecret contrivance of the Patts of the 


Machin, made him loofe its ufe. 
§. 13. And here give me leave to propofe an extravagant conjecture of 


“mine, viz. That fince we have fome Reafon, tif there be any Credit to 


be given'to the report of things, that our Philofophy cannot account for,) 
to imagine,that Spirits can aflume to themfelves Bodies of different Bulk, 
Figure, and Conformation of Parts, Whether one great advantage fome of 
them have over us, may aot lie in this, that they can fo frame, and fhape 


- .to themfelves Organs of Senfation or Perception, as to fuit them to their 
_ prefent Defign, and the Circumftanees of the Object they would sant - 


der. For how much would that Man exceed all others in, Knowledge, 


who had but the Faculty fo toalter the Structure of his Eyes,that one Senfe, 


as to make it capable of all the feveral degrees of Vifion, which the af 


‘fiftence of Glaffes (cafually at at firft lighton) bas taught us to conteive? 
What wonders would he difcover, who could fo fit his Eye to all forts of 


Objects, as to fee when he pleafed the Figure and’ Motion of the minute 


‘Particles in the Blood, and other juices of Animals, .as diftin@ly as he does 
at other times the fhape and motion of the Animals themfelves. But to 
_us in our prefent State, unalterable Organs, fo contrived, as to difcover the 
.Figure and Motion of the minute parts of Bodies, whereon depend thofe 
fenfible Qualities, we now obferve in them, woul 


d, perhaps, be of no ad- 


A 


‘vantage. God has no doubt made us fo; as is-beft for us in our prefent 
‘Condition. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the boi that 


furrouad us, atid we have to do with: And though wé cannot by the Fa- 


culties we have, attain to a perfect Knowledge of Thitigs ; yet they will 
ferve us well enough for thofe ends above mentioned, which are our great 
‘Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying before him fo wild 
aPhanfie, concerning the ways of Conception in Beings above us: But 
how extravagant foever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any thing 


TAI 


-_~ 


about the Knowledge of Angels , but after this manner, fome way or.o- _ 


ther, in proportion to what we find and obferve in our felves. . And tho 
-we cannot butallow, that the infinite Power and. Wifdom of God, niay 
frame Creatures with a thoufand other Faculties, and ways of perceiving 
‘things without them, than what we have: Yet owr Thoughts can go po 
farther than our own, fo impoffible it is for us to enlarge our very Guetles 
beyond theJ/deas received from our own Senfation and Reflection.. The 
Suppofition at leaft, that. Angels do.fometimes aflumé Bodies; need not 
flartleus, fince fore of the moft ancient, and moft Igarned Fathers of the 
Church, feemed to believe,that they had Bodies:, And this is certaiti, that 


§. 14. Bué to return to the Matter in Hand; the. Zdeas we have of Sub- 


flances j and the ways we come by. them, I fay our Ideas of Subflances 
are nothing elfe but 4 Cofedtion of a certain number of fimple \deas, coxfi- 


dered as anited in one thing. Thele Jdeas of Subftances, though they are 


commently called fimple Apprehenfions, and the Names of them fimple 
‘Terms; yet in effcét, are complex and compounded. Thus the /dea 
which an Exg/:/b-man fignified by the Name Swan, is white Colour, 
long Neck,red beak, black Legs,and whole Feet, and all thefe of 4 certain 
fize, with a power of fwimming in the Water, and making acertain. kind 
of Noife, and,perhaps, to a Mant,who has long obferved thofe kind of Birds, 
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-§. 19. Befides the complex Jdeas we have of material fenfible Subftan- 


es, of which I have laft fpoken, by the fimple Jdeas we have taken from 


thofe Operations of our own Minds, we experiment daily in our felves, 


_as Thinking, Underftanding, Willing, Knowing, and power of beginning 


Motion, &c. coexifting in fome Subftance, we are able to fratne the com- 
plex Idea of a Spirit. Andthus by putting together the /deas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and power of moving themfelves and other 
things, we have as clear a perception, and notion, of immaterial Subftan- 
ces, as we haveof matefial. For putting together the /deas of Thinking 
aad Willing, or the power of moving or a corporeal Motion,joined © 
to Subftance, of which we have nodiftinct /dea, we have the /dea of Spi- 
rit; and by putting together the Zdeas of coherent folid parts, anda’ 
power of being moved, joined with Subftance, of which likewife we have 
no pofitive /des, wehave the Jdea of Matter. The one is as clear and di- 
ftin& an Jdea, asthe other: The Jdea of Thinking, and moving a Body, 
being as clear and diftin& /deas, as the Ideas of.Extenfion, Solidity, and 
being moved. For our Jdea of Subftance, is equally ob{cure,or none at all, 
in both ; itis but a fuppofed, I know not what, to fupportthofe Jdeas, we 
call Accidents. 

§. 16. By the complex Jdea of extended, figured, colotred, and all 


other fenfible Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as far 


— from the Jdea of the Subftance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all: 


Shed to Spirit, are the cobefion of foli 


Nor after all the acquaintance and familiarity, which we imagine we have 
with Matter, and the many Qualities Mes aflure themfelves they per- 
ceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, 
that they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than 


they have belonging to Spirit. 


- §.17. The primary Ideas we sired wie to Body, as contradiftingui- 
, and confequently feparable parts, 
and a power of communicating Motion by impulfe. Thefe, I think, are the 
original deas proper and peculiar to Body: for Figure is but the confe 
quence of finite Extenfion. | 
§. 18. Zhe Zdeas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are. Think= 
ing, and Will, or a power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and, - 
‘which is confequent to it, Liberty. For.as Body cannot but communi- 
cate its Motion by impulfe, to another Body, which it meets with at reft ; 
fo the Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleafes. 
The /deas of Exiftence,Duration,and Mobility,are common to them both. 
§.19. There is no reafon why it fhould be. thought ftrange, that I 
make Mobility belong to Spirit: For having no other /dea of Motion, but 
change of diftance, with other Beings, that are confidered as at reft ; and 
finding that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate, but where they 
are; and that Spirits do operate at feveral times, at feveral places, I can- 
not but attribute change of place to all finite Spirits: (for of the infinite - 
Spirit, 1 fpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as well as my 
Body , iscertainly as capable of changing of diftance with any other Bo- 
dy, or Being, as Body it felf; and fo is capable of Motion. And if a 
Mathematician can confider a certain diftance , or a change of that di- 
ftance between two Points; one may certainly conceive a diftance, and 
a change of diftance between two Spirits; and fo conceive their Motion, 
their approach, or removal, one from another. : 
§.20. Every one finds in himfelf, that his Soul can think, will, and 
operate on his Body, in the place where that is; but cannot operate on 
a Body, or in place, an hundred Miles diftant from it. No body can 
7 7 imagine, — 


Body in death; I chink, wi 
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imapine, that his Soul cah think, or move d Body at Oxford; whillt he ig 
at London 3 and cannot but know, that being. united.to jris Bolly, it con- 
ftantly changes place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and Lordon, 
asthe Coach; or Hore; Udes that carries: him ; and; [ithnk; mtty be fid 


ome ES we ee 


to be truly-all that while in motion: Or if that will nbt be allowed to 


afford us a clear fdex re of its motion, its being: feparated ftoin-the 
Il: For to confider it, to go out-of the Body 
or leave it, and yet to have no /dex of its motion, feeins to nit. impo 
fible. . ae : a BaP os +2 ae eer ee 
© $312; If it be faid by any one, that it cdnhot change place; betaufe it 
hath none; fot Spirits dre not se Lecv; but G62; 1 fappofe that wdy of tals: 
king, will riot tiow be of thuch weight to many,,in-an Age. that:is-not 
much difpofed to adthire,’ or fuffer themfetves to be deceived, by fuch uns 
intelligible ways of fpeaking. But ifeny one thihks-thete ts any fenfe ifr 
that diftin¢tion, ahd applicableto our prefent purpofe, Idefire hini to put 
if irito intelligible Englith; and ther from thence draw’ a reafonsto flew, 
tlidt Spirits are tot capable of Motiort. ... Indeed, Motidn cannot bevattria 
bitted to G OD, tot becaufe heis a Spivic, bur Becatfe heis an. Infinite 
Spirit. , ' Poof, oe er ee es ges 
7 23. Let tis compare then our complex /dea of Spirity, with dir coms 
plex Jdea of Body; arid fee Whether.there-be any rhbre obfcurity: in one, 
than iti te other; and ih which mioft. \ Our Mex of Body;..as I thinks: ig 
an exteiided folitl Sub{tance, capable of communickting Motion . by iis 


pul: And otir Jia of otr Souls, is of aSubftanct that chiriks, and his @ 


ower of exciting Motion in Body; by Will; or Thought. Thefd, i think; 
é duh comple® Ideas of Soul and Body, as chnrradi§t inguifoed : aid now tet 
us exathite Wich N43 molt obfcurity-in it, and difftculey tobe appreheris 
déd. [know that People; whdfe Thoughts are imoreried in Matter,and 


- Have fo fubjected theit Mitids to thelr Sentes, that they-feldom tefledt on 


any thing beyond them, are apt to fay, they cahnot comprehend a thins 
king thing, whicli, perliaps; is true: But Tafitm, when they confider it 


. Well; they cdi hb riore comprehend ant extended thing: 


~ §. 23, any one fays, heKnows not what ‘tis thinks in hitn y he means, 
fe kriows ict what the fubftance is of that thinking thing: No more, fap 
T; kids he what the fubftanct is of that folid thing. .: Farther, ifhe fays 
We kHows not How He thinks; Tanfwer, Neither knows he how he is ex« 


- dended : how thie folid parts of Body are united , of cohere together to 


make Extenfion. Fur though the preffure of the Partictes'of Air, may acs 
count for te cohefee of Several parts of Mutter, that are proffer than thd 
Particles bf Air, arid have Pores fefs ttt the Gorpufcles of Ait yet the 
weight; or frefflre , of the Alr, will tot explain, nor can bea cau 


Of the Cohétence of the Particles of Alrtheinfelves. -Atid if the preffure 


oF die ARther, or Any flibriler. Mater than the Air, mdy unite, and hold 
falt toperlier, the pafts of a Particle of Air; as well as uther Bodies} yet 
+ cannot make Bonds for it felf, and lidld rogéther the parts that make 
tpevery the ltaft corpulcle of that marerza fubrilé. So thar that Hypo- - 
thefis, how ingenioufly foever explained, by fhewing, that the parts of 

fenfible Bodies are Held together, by the prefflre of other external infen- 
fible Bodies, ‘reaches hot the parts of the Ather it felfs ‘and by how much 


‘the more evident it proves, that the parts of other Bodies are held -toge- © 


ther, by the external preflure of the Ather ¢ and can have to other con- 
ceivable caufe of their cohefion and union, by fo much the more it leaves 
us in the dark concerning the cohefion of the parts éfthte Corpufetes of the 
JEthet it felf: whieh we can neither conceive without parts, they. being 
a . . Bodies, 
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Bodies. and divifiblé, nor yet how their parts cohere, they wanting that 
caufe of cohefion, which is given of the coheficn of the parts of all otker. 
Bodies. ? 

§. 24. But in truth, rae preffure of any ambient Fluid, how great foever, 
can be wointelligible caufe of the cohefion of rhe folid parts of Matter. For 
though fuch a preffure may hinder the avulfion of two polifhed Super- 
ficies, one from another in a Line perpendicular tothem, as in the Expe- 
riment of two polifhed Marbles: Yet it can never, in the leaft, hinder the 
feparation by a Motion, in a Line parallel to thefe Superficies. Becaufe . 
the ambient flutd, having a full liberty to fucceed in each point of Space, 
diferted by a lateral motion, refifts {uch a motion of Bodies fo joined, no 
more, than it would refift the motion of that Body, were it on all fides 
environed by that Fluid, and touched no other Body: And therefore, if 
there were no other caufe of cohefion, all parts of Bodies muft be eafily 
feparable by fuch a lateral fliding motion. For if the preffure of the Ather- 
be the adequate caufe of cohefion, where-ever that caufe operates not, 
there can be no cohefion. ' And fince it cannot operate again{t fuch a Ja 
teral feparation, (as has been fhewed, ) therefore in every imaginary plain, 
interfecting any mafs of Matter, there could be no more cohefion, than of 
two polifhed Superficies ; which will always, notwithftanding any ima- 
ginable preffure of a Fluid, eafily:flide one from another: fo that, per- 
haps, how clear an J/dea foever we think we have of the Extenfion 
of Body, which is nothing but the cohefion of folid parts, he that thall 
well confider'it in bis Mind, may have reafon to conclude, That ‘tis as 
eafe:fot him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul thinks, as how Body is exe 
terded. For fincé Body is no farther, nor otherwife extended, than by: 
the union and cohefion .of its folid parts, we fhall very ill comprehend — 
the extenfion of Body, without underftanding wherein confifts the union 
and‘cohefion of its parts ; which feems to me as incomprehenfible, as the — 
manner of Thinking, and how it is performed. | 

§.25. Lallow, it is ufual for moft People to wonder, how any one 


“fhould finda difficulty in what they think they every day obferve. Dowe 


not fee, will they be ready to fay, the parts of Bodies ftick firmly toge- 
ther? Is there any thing more common? And what doubt can there be: 
made of it? And the like, I fay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary 
Motion :' Do we notevery moment experiment it in our felves ; and there- 
fore can it.be doubted e The matter of fact is clear, I confefs; but when. 
we would a little nearer look into it, and confider how it is done, there, 
J think, weareat a lofs, both in the one, and the other ; and can as little 
underftand how the parts of Body cohere, as how we our {elves perceive, 


“or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the 


Underftanding. 


parts of Gold, or Bra{s, (that but now in fufion wereas Icofe from cne ano- 
ther, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glafs,) come in 
a few moments to be fo united, and adhere fo flrongly one to another, 
that the utmoft force of Mens arms cannot feparate them : A confidering 
Man will, I fuppofe, be here at a lofs,tofatisfe his own, or another Man’s 

§. 26. The little Bodies that compofe that Fluid, we call Water, are fo © 
extreamly {mall, that I have neverheard of any one, who by’a Micro- 
fcope, (and yet I have heard of fome, that. have magnified to 10000; 
nay, to much above 100,009 times, ) pretended to perceive their di- 
ftin@ Bulk, Figure,or Motion: And the Particles of Water,are alfo fo per- 
fectly loofe one from another, that the leaft force fenfibly feparates them. 
Nay, if we confider their perpetual motion, we mutt allow chem ta have 
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no cohefion, one with ariother: and yet let but a fharp cold comte, and 
they unite, they confolidate; thefe little Atoms cohere, and are hot, with, 
out great force, feparable. He that could find the Borids, that tie chefe 
heaps of loofe little Bodies together fo firmly; he that could make known 
the Cement, that triakes them ftick fo faft one to anotlier, would difco- 
ver agreat, and yet uhknown Secret: And yet when thdt was done, 
would he be far enough from making the extenfion of Body (which is the 
cohefion of its folid patts) intelligible, till he could fhew wherein conii- 
fed the union, or confolidation of the parts of thofe Bonds, or of that Ce- 
ment, or of the leaft Particle of Matter that exifts. Whercby it appears 
that this primary and fuppofed obvious Quality of Body, will be found, 
when examined, tobe as incomprehenfible , as any thing belonging to 
our Minds; and a folid extended Subftance , as hard to be conce:veds 
as a thining one, whatever difficulties fome would raife againft it. 

~ §.27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that preffute, which - 
is brought to explain the cohefion of Bodies, is as unintelligible, as the co- 
hefion it felf, For if Matrer be confidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let 
any one fend his Coritemplation to the Extremities of Univerfe, and there, 
fee what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold thismafs — 
of Matter, in fo clofe a preflure together; from whence Steel has its firm- 
nefs, arid the parts of a Diamond their hardnefs and indiffolubility. If 
Matter be finite, it muft have its Extreams ; and there muft be fomething: 
to hinder it from fcattering afunder. | Ifto avoid this difficulty, any one 
will throw himfelf into the Suppofition and Aby‘s of infinite Matter, let 
him confider what light he thereby brings to the cohefion of Body ; and 
whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by refolving it into a 
Sappofition, the moft abfurd and moft incomprehenfible of all other : 
8o fat is our Extenfion of Body, (which is nothing but.the cohefion of 
folid parts,) from being clearer, or more ‘diftin& , when we would en- 
quire into the Nature, ufe, ot Manner of it, than the Zea of Think- 


in | . _ | | 
| %. 28. Another Zdea we have of Body, is the power of communicatian of. 
Motion by impulfe ; and of our Souls, the power of exciting of Motion by 
Thought. Thefe Ideas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds, every 
days experience clearly furnifhes us with: But if here. again we enquire. 
how thisis done, we are equally in the dark. For inthe communication of 
‘Motion by inpulfe, wherein as much Motion is loft to one Body, as.is 
got to the other ; which is the ordinarieft cafe, we .can have no other 
conception, but of the paffing of Motion out of oneBody into-another ; 
~ which, I think, is as-obfcure and unconceivable, as how our Minds move 
or {top our Bodies by Thought ; which we every moment find they doz 
The increafe of Motion by impulfe, which is obferved or believed fome- 
times to happen,is yet harder to be underftood. We have by dail'y experi- 
ence clear evience of Motion produced both by impulfe, and by thought ; 
but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehenfion ; we are qual- 
Jy at a lof in both. So that however we confider Motion,and its communi- 
cation either in Body or Spirit, be Idea which belongs to Spirit, 2s. at leaft 
as clear,as that, that belongs to Body. And if we conftder the active power - 
of Moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than 
Body :, fince two Bodies, placed by one another at reft, will never afford 
us tiie Jdea of a power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow- 
ed motion : whereas the Mind, every day , affords us /deas of an active 
wer of moving of Bodies ; aftd therefote it is worth our confideration, 
whether active power be not the proper oo of. Spirits, and paffive 
- power 
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_ power of Matter. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, and as 
clear Jdeas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, the Sub- 
{tance of each being equally unknown tous; and the /dea of Thinking 
in Spirit, as clear as of Extenfion in Body ; and the communication of 
Motion by Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident, as that, 
by impulfe, which we afcribe to Body. Canftant Experience makes us 
fenfibleof both of thefe, though our narrow Underftandings can, compre- 
hend neither. For when the Mind would look beyond thefe original 
Ideas, we have from Senfation, or Reflection ; and penetrate into theix 
Caufes, and manner of production, we find flull, it _difcovers nothing bus 
its own fhort-fightednefs. | © Be 

§. 29. To conclude, Senfation convinces us, that there are folid exten- 
ded Subftances ; and Refletion,that there areghinking ones : Experience 
aflures us of the Exiftence of fuch Beings; and that the one hath a power 
to move Body by impulfe, the other by et ; this we cannot doubr 
of. Experience, I fay, every moment furnifbes us with the clear /deas, 
both of the one, and the other. But beyond thefe Zdeas, as received — 
from their proper Sources, our Faculties will notreach. If we would en., 
quire farther into their Nature, Caufes, and Manner, we perceive nog 
the Nature of Extenfton, clearer than we do of Thinking. If wewould 
explain them any farther, one is as eafie as the other: and there is ng 
more difficulty , to concetve how @ Subftance we know not, fhould by 
thought {et Body into motion, than how a Subfance we know nos,fhould 
by impuife fet Body inta motion. So that we are no more able to difca- 
ver, wherein the /deas belonging to Bady confift, than thofe | ing 
to Spirit., From whente it feems probable to me, thet the fimple /doas, 
we receive from Senfation and Reflection, are the Boundaries of oug 
Thoughts ; beyand which, the Mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able’to advance one jat: nor can it make any difcoveries, when it 
would prie into the Nature, and hidden Caufes of thofe Ideas. 

§. 30. So that, in hort, the Jdeawe have of Spirit, compared with the 
Idea we have of Bady, {ands thus: The fubftance of Spirit is unknown 
to us ; and fo is the fubftance of Body, equally unknown to us: Two pri- 
mary Qualities, ar Properties of Body, vis. folid coherent parts, and 
impulfe, we have diftinct clear Jdecs of: So likewife we know, and have 
diftin@ clear Ideas of two primary Qualities, or Properties of Spirit, viz. 
Thinking, and a power Action ; ¢.¢. ¢ power of beginning, or topping 
feveral ‘Thoughts, or Motions. We have alfo the Jdees of deveral Quali- 
ties inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diftin® {deas of them: which 
Quaitties, are but the various modifications of the Extenfion of cohering 
folic Parts, and their motion. We have likewife the Jdeas of the feveral 
modes of Thinking, v#z. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Ho- 
ping ; all which, are but.the feveral modes of Thinking. We have alfq 
the /deas of Willing, and Moving the Body confequent to it, and with 
the Body it felftoo; for, as has been thewed , Spirit is capable of Mo- 


ELON. | 

§. 3x. Laftly, if this Notion of Spirit, may have, perhaps, fome diffi- 
‘Culties in it, not eafie toa be explained, we have thereby no more reafon 
_todeny, or doubt the exiftence of Spirits, than we have to deny, or 
doubr the exiftence of Body : becaufe the notion of Body is cumbred with 
fome difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoffible to be explained, or 
underftood by us. For I would fain have inftanced any thing in our no. 
tion of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradidtion, than the very 
notion of Body includes in it ; the diviGbility é» infinitum of any finite 
. tenfion, 
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Extenfion, involving us, whether we grant or deny it, id cimfequences 
impoffible to be explicated, or made confiftent ; Confeqnences that.carry 
greater difficulty, and more apparent abfurdity, than any thimg'can fol- 
Jow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing fubftance.: peeiey, iM 
§. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, finoe we havitrg but fome 
few fuperficial Jdeas of things, difcovered to us only by the Serifes: from 
without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what it experiments :inisit felf 
within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much lefs of the internat Con- 
{titution, and true Nature of things, being defticute' of Faculties’ cd-attain 
it. And therefore experimenting and .difcovering in.our felves Knowledge, 
and the power of voluntary Motion, as certamly as. we experiment, . or 
difcover in things without us, the cohefion and feparation of {olid Parts, 
which is the Extenfion and Motion of Bodies:; we have as much: Rebfon to 


_ be fatisfied with our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion of Body's znd. the 


Exiftence of the one, as well as the other. For it.being no mote a coritradi- 
ction, that Thinking fhould exift, feparate, and independent ftom Solidi- 
ty ; than it is a contradiction, that Solidity fhotild exift feparare, and in- 
dependent from Thinking, they being both but fimple /deas, independent 
one from another;and having as clear and diftin&t /deas in us of Thinking, 
‘as of Solidity, I know not, why wemay not as wellallow a. thinking thing 
without Solidity, #.¢. Jmmarerial,to exiftas a folid thing without ‘Tinnking, 
ge. Matter, to exift; efpecially fince itis no hatder to ¢oncewe, how 
Thinking fhould exift without Matter, than how Matter fhould think. For 


‘ whenfoever we would proceed beyond thefe fimple /deas, we have frorh 


Senfation and Reflection, and: dive farther into the Nature of Things, we 


fall prefently into Darknefs and Obfturity, Perpletednels and Difficulties; 


and can difcover nothing farther, but our own Blindnefs and Ignorance. 
But which ever of thefe complex Zdeas ‘be cleareft, that of Body, or Spirit, 
this is evident, that the fimple /deas that make them up, are“:no other 
than what we have received from Senfation or Reflection .and fo :is it of 
all our other /deas of Subftances, even of God himfedlfi 3 

- §. 33. For if we examine the Zdea we have of the incomprehenfible :fu- 
preme Being, we fhall find, that we come by it the fame way s and that the 
complex Jdeas we have both of God, and feparate Spirits, are: thade up 
ofthe fimple Jdeas, we receive from Reflection ; ug. shaving from what 
we experiment in our felves, got the Jdeas of Exiftence and ‘Duration ; 


of Knowledge, and Rower ; of Pleafure, and Happinefs ; and of feveral o 


ther Qualities and Powers, which itis bettertohave, than to be without, 
when we would frame an /dea the moft fuitable we can to the fupreme Bes 
ing, we enlarge every one of thefe with our /dea of Infinity ; and {0 put- 
ting. them together, make our complex Jé@ea of God. For.that the Mind 
has fuch a power of enlarging fome of its /deas, received from Senfation 
and Reflection,has been as fhewed, rt. ee 

§. 3.4. If { find, that I know fome few things ; and fome of them,,or all, 
perhaps, imperfeQly, I can framean /dea of knowing twice:as many ; 
which I can double again, as often asI can add to number, and thus en- 
large my /dea of Knowledge , by extending its Comprehenfion to all 
things exifting,or poffible: The fame alfo I can do of knowing them more 
perfely ; #.¢. all their Qualities, Powers, Caufes, Confequences, and 
Relations, ©. till all be perfectly known, that is in them, or can any 
way relate to them,and thus frame the /dea of infinite or boundlefs Know- 
ledge : The fame may alfobe done of Power, till we come to that we call 
infinite ; and alfo of the Duration of Exiftence, without beginning or end 3_ 


and fo frame the Jdea of an eternal Being: The Degrees.or Extent, where- 
| | U 2° in 


\ 
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in we afcribe Exiftence, Power, Wifdom, and all other Perfection, (which 
we can have any /deas of) to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, 
being all boundlefs and infinite, we frame the beft Idea of him out Minds 
are capable of ; all whichis done, I fay, by enlarging thofe fimple /deas, 
we have taken from the Operations of our own Minds, by reflection ; or 
by our Senfes, from exterior things, to that vaftne{s, to which Infinity can 
extend them. : 

§.35. For it is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Exiftence, Power, 
Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Jdea, whereby we reprefent to our 
felves the beft we can, the fupreme Being. For though in his own Effence, 
(which certainly we do not know, not knowing the real Effence of a Pe- 
ble, or aFly, or of our own felves,) God be a and uncompounded ; 
yet, I think, Imay fay we have no other Jdea of him, but a complex one 
of Exiftence, Knowledge, Power, Happinefs, c. infinite, and eternal :. 
which are all diftiné Zdeas, and fome of them being relative, are again 
compounded of others ; all which being, as has been fhewn, originally 

ot from Sexfation and Reflection, go to make up the /dea or Notion we 
ave of God. | 

§. 36. This farther isto be obferved, that there is no Jdea we attribute 
to God, bating Infinity, which ‘is not alfoa part of our complex Jdea of 
other Spirits. Becaufe being capable of no other fimple Zdeas, belonging 
to any thing but Body, but thofe which by reflection we receive from 
the Operation of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no othet, 
but what we receive from thence: And all the difference we can put be- 
tween them in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the feveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happinefs, &c. For 


that in our Jdeas, as‘well ef Spirits, asof other things, we are reffraived 


tothofe we receive from Senfation and Reflection, is evident from hence, 
that in our /deas of Spirits, how much foever advanced in Perfe@ion, be- 
yond thofe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any 
Idea of the manner, wherein they difcover ther Thoughts one to another: 
Though we muft neceflarily conclude, that Spirits,which are Beings, that 
have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happinefs than we, muft needs 
have alfo a perfecter way of communicating their Thoughts, than we 
have,who are fain to make ufe of corporeal Signs,and particularly Sounds, 
which are therefore of moft general ufe, as being the beft, and quickeft 
we are capable of. But of immediate Communicatien, havirig no Expe- 
riment in our felves, and confequently, no Notion of it at all, we have 
no /dea, how Spirits, which ufe not Words, can with quicknefs, or much 
lefs,how Spirits that have no Bodies,can be Matters of their own Thoughts, 
and communicate, or conceal them at Pleafure, though we cannot but 
neceffarily fuppofe they have fuch a Power. 

§. 37. And thus we have feen, what kind of Ideas we have of Subftances 
of all kinds, wherein they confift, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident, . 3 

First, That all our /deas of the feveral forts of Subftances, are nothing 
but Collections of fimple /deas, with a Suppofition of fomething, to which 
they belong, andin which they fubfift ; though of this fuppofed fome- 
thing, we have no clear diftin@ Jdea at all. 

Secondly, ‘That all the complex /deas we have of Subftances, are made 
up of no other fimple /deas, but fuch, as we have received from Sen/ation 
or Reflection. So that even in thofe, which we think, we are moft inti- 
mately acquainted with, and come neareft the Comprehenfion of, our 
moft enlarged Conceptions,cannot reach beyond thofefimple /deas. And 

| even 
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even in thofe, which feem moft remote from all we have to do with, and 
do infinitely furpafs any thing, wecan perceive in our felves by Refletion, 
or difcover by Sea/ation in other things, we can attain to nothing, but 
thefe finiple Zdeas, which we originally received from Sen/ation, or Refle- 
éfiow, as is eviderit in the complex /deas we have of Angels, and partici 
larly of God himifelf. | | 

Thirdly, Tliat rioft of the fimple Zdeas,that make up our complex /deas 
af Subftances, when truly confidered, are only Powers, however we are 
apt to take them for pofitive Qualities; v. g, the greateft part of the /deas, 
that make our complex /dea of Gold, are Yellownefs, great Weight, Du- 
Gulity, Fufibility, and Solubility, in 4g. Regia, Sc. all united together 
in arunknown Subftratum ; all which Jdeas, are nothing elfe, but fo ma- 
ny relations to other Subftances ; and are not really in the Gold it felf, 
though they depend on thofe real,and primary Qualities of its internal 
conftitution, whereby it has a fitnefs, differently to operate, and be 


- operated on by feveral other Subftanees. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Colleétive Ideas of Subftances. 


§. 3. Efides thefe complex Zdeas of feveral fingle Subftances , as of 

| Man, Horfe, Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind hath alfo come 
plex colledive Ideas of Subftances ; which! focall, becaufe fuch /dezs are 
made up of many particular Subftances confidered together, as united in- 
to one /dea, and which fo joined, are looked on as one ; v.g. the Jdea of 
fuch a collection of Men as makean Army, though confifting of a Preat 
number of diftiné&t Subftances, is as muchone Jdea, as the /dea of a Man: 


' And the great collective /dea of all Bodies whatfoever fignified by the 


name World, isas much one Jdea, as the /dea of any the leaft Particle of 
Matter init ; it fufficing, to the unity of any Jdea, that it be confidered 
as one Reprefentation, or Picture, though made up of never fo many 
Particulars. 3 

§. 2. Thefe collective Zdeas of Subftances , the Mind makes by its 
power of Compofition, and uniting feverally either fimple or complex 
Ideas into one, as it does, by the fame Faculty,make the complex /deas of 
particular Subftances, confifting of an aggregate of divers fimple /deas, 
united in one Subftance: And as the Mind by putting together the re- 
peated Jdeas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or complex Jdea of 


any number, as.a Score, or a Grofs, &c. Soby putting together feve- - 


ral particular Subftances , it makes colleCtive Jdeas of Subftances, as a 
Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet 5 each of which, every one 
finds, that. he reprefents to his own Mind, by one /dea, in one views and 
fo under that Notion, confiders the Things themfelves as perfectly one, 


~ asone Ship, orone Atom. Nor isit harder to conceive, how an Army 


of ten Thoufand Men, fhould make one /dea, than how a Man {fhould 
mike one /dea ; it being as eafie to the Mind, to unite into one, the /dea 
of a great number of Men, and confider it as one; as it is to unite into 
one particular, all the diftin /deas, that make up the compofition. of a 


Man, and confider them altogether as one 


§. 3. 


__1§0 
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_ §.3. Atriongft fuch kind of collective Zdeas, are to be counted moft part 
of artificial Things,at leaft fuch of them as are made up ofdiftin@ Subftan- 
ces: Arid, in truth, if we confider all thefe collective Ideas aright, as 
ARMT, Conftefation , Univerfe , as they are united into fo many 
fingte /deas, they are but ‘the aftificial Draughts of the Mind, bringing 
things very remote, and independent one from another, into one view, 
the better to contemplate, and difcourfe of them, united into one conce- 


" ption, and fignified by ore name. For there are no Things fo remote, nor 


focontrary, which the Mind cannot, by this art of Compofition , bring 
into one /dea, as is vifible inthat fignified by the name Univer/e. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


§. 1. Efides the Jdeas, whether fimple or complex, that the Mind 

has of Things, as they are in themfelves, there are others it 
gets from their comparifon one with another. The Underftanding, in 
the confideration of any thing, is not confined to shat precife Object : 
It can carry any /déas, as it were, beyond it {elf, or, at leaft, look be- 
yond it, to fee how it flands in conformity. to any other. When the 
Mind fo confiders one thing, that it does, as it were, bring it to, and fet 
it by another , and carry its view from one to t’other: Thisis, as the 
Words import, Relation and Refpec?; and the Denominations given to 
poftive Things, intimating that Refpect, and ferving as. Marks to Jead 
the Thoughts beyond fhe Subject it felf’ denominat » to fomething di- 
ftind from it, aré what we tall. Relatives ; and the Things fo brought 
together, Related. Thus when the Mind confiders Cajus , ‘as fach a po- 
fitive Being, it takes nothing into that Jdea, but what really exifts in 


Cajus ; v-g. when] confider him, as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, 


but the complex Jdea of the Species, Man: So likewife, when I fay, Cajus 
is a white Man, F have nothing but the bare confideration of Man, who 
hath that white colour. But when I give Cajus the name Husband, Vin- 
timate forme other perfon ; and when I give him the name Whiter, 1 in- 
timate forne other thing in both cafes : my Thought is led to fomething 
beyond Cajus, and there are two things brought into confideration. And 
fince any /dea, whether fimple, or complex, may be the occafion, why the 
Mind thus brings two things together, and, as it were, takes a view of 
them at once, though ftill confidered as diftinét: therefore any of our 
Ideas, may be the foundation of Relation, as in the above-mentioned in- 
fiance, the Contract, and Ceremony of Marriage with Semprosia, isthe 
occafion of the Denomination, or Relation of Husband; and the colour 
White, the occafion.why he is faid whiter than Free-{tone. : 

9.2. Thefe, and the like Relations, expreffed by relative terms, that 
have others anfwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as Father, and 
Son ; Bigger, and Lefs ; Caufe, and Effect, are very obvious to every one, 
and every Body at firft fight perceives the Relation. For Father, and 
Son ; Husband, and Wife, and fuch other correlative terms, feem {0 near- 
ly to belong one to another, and, through Cuftom, ‘do fo readily chime, 
and anfwer one another in Peoples Memories , that upon the naming of 
either of them, the Thoughts are prefently carried beyond the Thing {o 


named ; 
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named; and no body over-looks, or doubts of a Relation, where ie is fo 
plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 

Names, there the Relation is not always-fo eafily taken notice of. | Con- 

cubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as, Wife; but in Laaguages 

whére this, and the like Words, have not a correlative term, there People. 
are not fo. apt to take them to be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of 
Relation, which is between Correlatives , which feem to explain-one ano- 

ther, and not to be able so exift but together. dence it is, that many of 
thofe Names, which duly confidered, do include evident Relations, have 
been called External Denominations: But all Names, that are more than 

empty founds, mutt fignifie fome A/ea, which is either in the thing ta 

which the name is applied ; and thep it is pofitive, and is looked on as 

united ta, and exifting inthe Thing to which the Denomination js given ; 

or elfe it arifes from the refpect the Mind fiads im it, to fomething di- 
ftin:% from it, with which it confiders it; and thea it includes a Res. 

4.3. Another fort of re/etive terms there is, which are not looked on 

to be either relative, or fo much as external Denosninations ; which yer, 
underthe form and appearance of fignifying fomething abfolute in the 
Subject, da coneeal a tacit, though lefs obfervable, Relation ; fuch are the 

Seemingly poftive teams of Qld, Great, Imperfect, Go. whereof I fhall 

have occafion to fpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 

§. 4. This farther may be obferved, That the Zdeas af Relation, may 
be the fame in Men, who have far different Jdeas of the Things that are 
related, or that are thus eampared 3 w g. thofe: who have far different 
Ideas of a Man, may yetagree in the notion of a Father; which isa 
notion fuperinduced to the Subftanee, or Man, and refers only to ana 
of that thing called Mam; whereby it contributed to the Generation of 


one of his own kind, let Man be what it will. 


6.5. The mature therefore of Relation, contfts in the referring, orcom- 
paring two things, one ta another ; from which eomparifon, one or both 


comes to be denominated ; And if either of thofe things be removed, or 


ceafe to be, the Relation ceafes, and the Denomination confequent to it, 


though the other receive in it felf no alteration at all; v.¢. Cajus, whom 


I canfider to day as a Father, ceafes to be fo tomorrow, only by the death. 
of his Son, without any alteration made in himfelf; nay, barely by the 
Mind’s changing the Objeat, to which it compares any thing,. the fame 
thing iscapable of having contrary Denominations at the fame time; 
2. g. Cajus, compared to feveral Perfons, may: truly be faid tobe Older, 
a Younger ; Stronger, and Weaker, ec. 7 | 

- §. 6. Whatfoever doth, or can exift, ar be confidered ag one thing, is 
pofitive ; and fo not only fample Zdeas and Subftances, but Modes alfo 
are pofitive Beings ; though the parts, of which they confift,are very often 
relative one taanother: but the whole together confidered as one thing, 
and producing in us the complex Jdea of one thing; which Jdea is in | 
eur Minds, as‘one Picture, though an aggregate of divers parts; and un- | 
der one name, it is 2 pofitive or abfolute Thing,or /dea. Thus a Triangle, 
though the parts thereof, compared ane to another, be re/ative, yet the 
Idea of the whole, is a pofitive abfolute Jdea. The fame niay be faid of a 
Family, a Tune, (c. for there can be no Relation , but betwixt two 
Things, confidered as two Things. There muft always be in relation 
two /deas, aor Things, either in themfelves really feparate, or confidered as 
diftinét, and then ground or occafion for their comparifon. 


§. 7. 


be mor 
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§. 7. ‘Concerning Relation in general, thefé things may be confi- 


Relation. 


dered : 

Firft, That there is wo one thing,whether fimple Zdea, Subftance;Mode, 
of Relation, or Name ofeither of them, which is not. capable of almoft an 
infinite number of Confiderations, in reference to other things ; and there- 
fore this tnakes no fmall part of Mens Thoughts and Words; w: g. one 
{ingle Man may at once be concerned in, and fuftain all thefe following. 
Relations , and-many more, viz. Father, Brother , Son, Grafdfather, 
Grandfon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Sub-— 
ject, General, Judge, Patron, Client, Profeffor, European, Enghth-man,; 
Iflanders, Servant, Matter, Pofleffor, Captain, Superiour, Inferiour, Bigger, 
Lefs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, Sc. to an almoft in- 
finite number, he being capable of as many Relations, as there can be oc- 
cafions of comparing him to other things, with which he may agree, or 
difagree, or have any refpect : For, as I faid, Relation isa way of compa- 
ring, or confidering two things together ; and giving one, or both of 


them, fome appellation from that Comparifon, and fometimes giving 
’ even the Relation it felfa Name. . a 


§.8. Secondly, This farther may be confidered ¢oncerning Relation, 
That though it be not contained in the real exiftence of Things, but fome- 
thing extraneous,and fuperinduced ; yet the /deas which relative Words 
ftand for, are often clearer, and more diftin&, than of thofe Subftances to 
which they do belong. The Noticn we have ofa Father, or Brother, is a 
great deal clearer, and more diftin@, than that we have ofa Man: Or, if 
you will, Paternity is a thing whereof "tis eafier to have a clear Idea, 
than of Humanity: And I'can much eafier conceive what a 'Friend is, 
than:what GOD. Becaufe the knowledge of one Action, or one fimple 
Idea, is oftentimes fufficient.to give me the Notion of a Relation : but to 
the knawing of any fubftantial Being, an accurate collection of fundry 
Ideas is neceflary: A Man, if he compare two things together, can 
hardly be fuppofed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them: 
So that when he compares any Things together, he cannot bet havea 
very Clear Jdea of that Relation. The Jdeas then of Relations are capable _ 
at leat of being more perfect and diftintt in our Minds, than thofe of Sub- 
ftances : Becaufe it iscommonly hard to know. all the fimple /deas, which 
are really in any Subftance, but for the moft part eafie enough to know 


_ the fimple /deas that makeupany Relation I think on, or have a Name 


whole Materials of allour Knowledge. To clear this, I fhall fhew itin the 


for; v.g. comparing two Men, in refererce to one common Parent, it 
is very eafie to frame the Ldeas of Brothers,without having yer the perfect 
Idea ofa Man. For fignificant relative Words, as well as others, ftanding 
only for Zdeas ; and'thofe being all either fimple, or made up of fimple 
ones, it fuffices for the knowing the precife /dea the relative term ftands 
for, to havea clear conception ofthat, which is the foundation of the Re- | 
lation ; which may be done without having a perfe&t and clear /dea of 
the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the 
Egg, out of which the otherwas hatched, I have aclear /dea of the Re- 
lation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caffiowaries in St. James's 
Park ; though, perhaps, I have but a very obfcuye and imperfe Jdea of 
thofe Birds themfelves. : | 

§. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of Confiderations, 
wherein Things may be compared one with another, and fo a multitude 
of Relations, yet they all terminare in, and are concerned about thofe 
Jfimple Ideas, either of Senfation or Reflection ; which I-think to be the 


mot 


of.a Caufe, and fo, is denominated by us... « . 


moft confiderable Relations that we have any notion of, and fome that 
feem to be the moft remote from Senfe or Reflection ; which yet will ap- 
pear to have their /deas from thence, and that the Notions we have of 


them, are but certain fimple /deas, and fo originally derived from Senfe — 


or Reflection. | 

| §. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the confidering of one-thing with 
another, which is extrinfical to it, it is evident, that all Words, that ne- 
ceflarily infer, and-lead the Mind to any other Zdeas, than are fuppofed 
really to exift in that thing, to which the Word is applied, are relative 


‘Words ; v.g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirfty, Angry, Ex- 


tended ; thefe, and the like, are all abfolute, becaufe they neither fignifie 


‘Nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is fuppofed really to exift in - 
the Man thus denominated: But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blac- 


ker, Merrier, Sc. are Words, which, together with the thing they deno- 


minate, imply alfo fomething elfe feparate and exterior to the exiftence of — 


that thing. | 


§. 11. Having laid down thefe Pre:mifes concerning Relation in general : 


J fhall now proceed to fhew, in fome inftances, how all the Zdeas we have 
of Relation are made up, as the others are,only of fimple /deas ; andl that 
they all, how refined, or remote from Senfe foever they feem, terminate at 
Jaft in fimple Jdeas. 1 fhall begin with the moft comprehenfive Relation, 
wherein all things that do,or can exift, are concerned ; and that is the 
Relation of Caufe'and Effe&. The.Zdea whereof; how derived from the 


two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senfation and Reflection, I thall in. 
_ the next place.confider. —- _ | ae 


oa el 


| ‘CHAP, XXXVI: 
Of (aufe and Effeét, and other Relations. - 


6.1. N the ftotice,that our Senfes take of the conftantViciffitude of Things, 


we cannot but obferve,-that feveral particular, both Qualities, and 


Sabftances begin to exift; and. that they receive this their Fxiftence, fram 


if 


the due Application and Operation of fome other Being. ;-From this @b- 
fervation, we get our /deas of Caufe.and Effect. That which produces any ' 
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firple or complex /dea, we denote by the general Name Caa/e; andthat — 


which is produced,. Efe. Thus;finding, that in that Subftance which-we 
call. Wax, Fluidity,-which is a fimple /dea, that: was not. in it before; is 
conftantly produced: by the Application of a certain degree of Heat, we 
call-the fimple. /dea of Heat, in-relation eo Fluidity im Wax, the Caufe-of 


it s and Fluidity.the Effect... ,So alfo finding that the Subftance,. Wood, 


which is a certain Colledtion of fimple Zdeas, fo called, will by the Appli- 
cation of Fire, betturned into another Subftance,called Athes ; 2. e. another 
complex dea; confitting of a Collection of fimple /deas, quite different 


- from that complex Zdea, which we call Wood ; we confider Fire, in re-. 


lation to Afhes, as-Caufe , and the Athes, as Effect. So that whatever is 
confidered. by . ys, tq conduce. or operate, to the producing any parti-. 


cular fimple /dea,. er ColleGion of fimple Jdeas, whether Subftance, or - 


Mode, which did-pot beforeexift, hath thereby in our Minds the relation 
a. 


\ 
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§.1. Having thus,from what our Senfesare able to difcover,in theOpere- 
tions of Bodies on one another,got the Notion of Caufe and Effect;v/z.That 
a Caufe is that which makes any other thing, either fimple /éea, Subftanee, 
or Mode, begin to be; and an Effe& is that,which had its Beginning from 
fome other thing, The Mind finds no great difficulty, to diftingwifh the 
feveral Originals of things into two {crts : 

Firft, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof . 
did ever exift before ; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to 
exift, éw rerum satura, which had before no Being ; and this we call 
Creation. 

_* Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them 
before exift, but that very thing, fo confticuted of pre-exifting Particles , 
which confidered altogether make up fuch a Colle@tion of fimple /deas, 

had not any Exifeuce before, asthis Man, this Egg, Rofe, or Cherry, &c. 

- And this, when referred to a Subftance, produced in the ordinary courfe 
of Nature, by an internal Principle, but fet on work by , and received 
from fome external Agent, or Caufe, and working by infenfible ways, 
which we perceive not, we call Gexerations when the Caufe is extrinfical, 
and the Effect produced by a fenfible Separation, or jxxta Pofition of die 
feernable Parts, we call it Afakéng ; and {uch are all artificial things. When 
any fimple /d¢ea is produced, which was not in that Subje@ before, we 
call ic Alteration.. Thus 2 Man is generated, a Picture made, and either 
of them altered, when any new fenfible Quality, or — Idea, is produ- 
eedin dither of them, which was nopthere before ;- and the things. thus 
made toexift, which were not there before, are Effects; and thofe thi 
which operated to the Exiftence, Cawfes. In which, and all other Cafes, 
we may obferve, that the Notion of Caufe and Effea,_has its rife from 
Ideas, received by Senfation or Reflection; and that this Relation, how 
comprehenfive foever,terminates at laft in them. For tohave the Jdea-of 
Caufe and Effect, it fulfites taconfider any fimple Zdea, or Subftance, as 
beginning to exift, by the Operation of fome other, without knowing 
the mianner of that Operations 2 | 

§. 3. Zime and Place, are alfo the Foundations of very large Relations, 
and all finite Beings, at leaft are concerned in them. But having alread 
{hewn in:another Place, how we got thefe /dfcas, it may fuffice hereto 
intimate, that moft of the Denominations of things, received from time 
are only Relations; thus, when any one fays, that Queen. Elizabeth hy 
fixty nine, and reigned forty five years; thefé Words import only 
the:Relation of chat Duration to dome other, and mearts no. more but this, 
that the. Durationof her Exiftence ‘was equal to fixty nine, and: the Dura- 
tion of her Goverriment to forry fire Annual Revolutioris of the Sun ; and 
fo areal! Words, anfwering bow ag. Aguis, W30ian-the Conqueror inva: 
ded Bxgland about the year 1070. winch means this ; that taking -the 
_ Duration from cur Saviour's Time, till now, for one entire great lengtl 
Qf time, it fhews at what diftance this Invafion was from the two Ex. 
_ tréenes : and .fO. do all Words of time, anfwering to the Queftion wher, 
which thew opty the diftance of any point of timo, from. the Period of 2 
longer Duration, from which we meafure; and ea which we thereby con- 
fxtenit, asrclateh. a a oe ce he © bis 

“4 4 There are yet befides thofe, other: Words of tims, that ordinarily 
are thought to fland for pofitive Adeas, which yet will, when confidered: 
be found to be relative, fuch'as are Young, Old, &e. ‘which include, ‘and 
intimate the Relation any things has, to a certain length of Duration, — 
_ whereof we have the /dea in our. Minds... Thus having ferled ‘in eur 

| : Thoughts 
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Thoughts the /dea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be feventy years, 
when we fay a Man is Yousg, we mean, that his Age is yet but a {mall 
part of that which ufually Men attainto: And when wedenominate him 
O/d, we mean, that his Duration is run out almoft to the end of that 
which Men do not ufually exceed. And fo ‘tis but comparing the particu- 
lar Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the /dea of that Duratiog 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort ‘of Anid - 
mials: Which is plain, in the application of thefe Names to other Things; 
for a Man is called young at twerity years, and very young at feven 
years old: But yet a Horfe we call old at twenty, and a Dog at féven 
years; becaufe in each of thefe, wé Compare their Age to diferent Idea} 
of Duration which are fetled in our:Minds, as belonging to tliefe feveral 
forts of Animals, in thé ordinary courfe of Nature, But thé Sun, and 
Stars, though they have outlafted-feveral Generations of Men ; we call 
not eld, -becaufe we do not know whiat-period GO D hath fet to that fort 
of Beings. This Térm soya 4 properly to thofe Things, which we 
can obferve in the ordinary courfe of Things, ‘by a natural decay tocome 
to an end, in a-certain period of trme; and fo have in our. Minds, as it 
were, 4 Standard, to which we can compare the feveral parts of their Du- 
tation ;: and: by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young, or old’; 
which we cannot therefore do tod Ruby, or.a Diamond, things whofe 
ufual periods we know'not. oe ar oP 
-. §. 5. The Relation alfo that things have to one another, in their Places 

and Diftances, is very obvious to obferve ; as Above, Below’, a Mile dis 
ftant from: Charing-Crofs,in England, and in Londow, But as in’ Duration; 
fo in Extenfion and Bulk, there afe‘fomie Zdeas that are relative , which 
we figrifie by Names, that are thought pofitive ;'as Great, and Little, are 
truly Relations. For here alfo having, by obfervation, fetled in our Minds 
the Jdeas of the Bignefs of feveral Species of Things, from thofe we have 
been. moft accuftomed to, we make therh, as ivwere, the Standards wherea 
by ro denominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great: Apple, fuch 
an one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thofe we have been 
ufed to; and alittle Horfe , fuch an one as comes not up.to the fize of 
that Idea , .which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to Hor- 
fes: And that will be a great Horfe to :a Wel(b-man, which is but a little 
one to a Fleming ; they two having ‘from the different Breed of their 
Countries, taken feveral fiz'd Jdeas to which they compare, and in relae 
tion to which they denominate their Great, and their Little. 
. §.6. So likewife Weak and Strong, are but relative Denominations of 
Power, compared to fome Jdea we have, at that time, of greater or lef$ 
Power.. Thus when we fay‘a Weak Man, we mean one that has not fo 
much Strength, or Power to move, as ufually Men have, or ufually thofe 
of his fize have ; which is a comparing his Strength, to the dea we have 
of the ufual Strength of Men, or Men of fuch a.fize. The like wher 
we fay the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, there , is but a re 
lative term, fignitying the difproportion there is in the Power of 
GOD, and the Creatures. And fo abundance of Words, in ordinary 
Speech, ftand only for Relations, (aad; perhaps, the greateft part,) which 
at firft fight, feem to have no fuch fignification: v.g. The Ship has necef- 
fary Stores : Neceffary,and Stores, are both relative Words ; one having 
a relation to the accomplishing the thing intended, and the other to future 
ufe. All which Relations, how they are confined'to, and terminate in 
Ideas derived {rom Senfation, or Reflection, is too obvious to need any 


Explication. : , | | 
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a | a ie ae Secu aes t 
§. x. fides the before-mentioned. occafions: of Time » Place , and 
| | Caufality of comparing, or, referring eines one to another, 
there arc, as I have {gid, infinite others, {ome whereof I {hall mention, 

Firft, The firft I thell name, is fome,ane fimple. {dea ; which being cea- 
pable of Parts or Degrees , affords an, gccafion of comparing the Sub 
jets wherein it is to one another in refpect of that {imple Idea, 
f. §. Whiter ’ Sweeter ’ Bigger, Equal, More, Sc.. Thefe Relations depens 
ding on the Equality and Excefs of thefame fimple /dea, in feveral Sub- 
jects, may: be called, if one will, Proportional ; and that thefe gre one 


ly converfant about thofe fimple /daas received from Senfation or Refles. 
_ Gon, is fo evident, that aothing need be faid toevince it. =. 


” 


§.2. Secondly, Another occafion of comparing Things together, or cons 


- fidering one thing, fo 4s-tp include, ia. that Confideration {ome, other 
thing, is the cincumftances of their -origine or beginning $- Which. being — 


ot afterwards to be altered, make the Relations, depending thereon, - ag 
lafting as the Subjects to which they belong ; »,¢.Father and Son » Bor 
thers, Coulin-Germanessse.which have their Relations by one Communi- 
ty of Bioud, whereis chry partake in fevaral sade Country-men, 4.4 

hofe. who were born inthe @me Country, or Trast-of Ground’;. and thee 

‘call natured Relations :- Wherein, me-may obferve, that Mankind have 
fitted their Notions and Words to the ufe of common Life, ard so¢-to.the 
truch and extent of Things. Fortis certain, that in reglity, the Relation 
is the fame, betwixt the Begetter, and the Begorfen,. in the feveral Races 
of other Animals, as well as Men; But yet’tis feldom faidy This Bull. isthe 
Grandfather of fuch aGalf; or that two Pigeons.are Counfin-Germanes, 
It is very convenient, that by diftinct,Names, thefe Relations should be 
obferved, and marked out in Mankind, there being pccafion, both.in Laws 


and other Communicatioris one with another, to mention and take no- 


tice of Men, under rhefe Relations: From whence alfo: arife the Obligati- 
ons of feveral Duties among{t Men;: Whereas in Brutes, Men- haying ves 


_ ty little arno caufe to mind thofe Relations, they have noc though fit 


“ps fome light into the di 


to give them diftinét and peculiar Names. This, by the way, may. giva 
flerent {late and growth of: Languages , which 
being fuited only torhe convenience of. Communication, are Proportio- 
ned tothe Notions Men have, and.the commerce of Thoughts familiar 
amongftthem ; and not to the reality or extent of Things, nor to the va~ 
rious Refpedts might be found among. .them ;. or the different ab{tract. 
Confiderations might be framed about them.. Where. they had no philo- 
fophical Notions, there they had no ‘Terms to exprefs them: And ‘tis no 
wonder Men fhould have framed no Naines for thofe. Things they found’ 
No occafion to difcourfe of.. From whence it is eafie to imagine, why, as, 
in fome Countries, they may not have. fo much-as the Name for an 
Horfe; and in others, where they are more careful of the Pedigrees of. 
their Horfes, than of their own,that there they may-have not only, Names 
for Poli Horfes, but alfo of their several Relations of Kindred one ta 
another. | | a. 


. §.3. 7 birdly, Sometimes. the foundation of confidering Things;, with, 
teference tooneanother, is fome act whereby any one comes by a: Moral, 


Right, 


al 
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Right, Power, or Obligation to do fomething.' | ‘Hhnsla General:is one 
that hath power’ to command an Army 3:and an Araty:uoder a!Gendral, 
$a Collection af armed Men, obliged to:obey oe-Man..: A Citizen) ior 
s. Burgher, is one who hab.a: Right rocnreain: Privileges ‘in: this: drethet 
gece. All this fort depending upen Meas: Wills; br Abteement.in Sdries 
ty, Lcall Lafiteted, or Voluatary; and thay ‘be diftimgurhed : frarmohe 
natural, in that they are moft, if noe all of them,.forie way or -orbernts 
yable, and feparable from the Perfons to: whom ithey heve Yometinrs¢be- 
Jonged, though neither'of the Subftatices, fo relate bedeftray’d: 51 Naiy 
shough thefe are all reciprocal, a5 well asthe reff ;:ainid contain jin. ther 
@ reference of two things,..one to the other » yetberdufe one of the two 
things often wants 4 relative Name, importing that reference, Meh Afual 
‘ly take no notice of it , ahd.the: Relation:is comimodl}over-look'd, big, 
<A Patron and Ghent, are eafily allowd to:he Relations :: But a. Gonftable, 
or. Di@ator, are not fo réadily, at firft heamsig, cosfidered as fuchi -:Be- 
gaide there is do ‘peculiar Name for thofe: who are vader the Command of 
a:Dithtor,.or:Conftable,' exprefling a Relation to eithér of them 3: therigh 
at be certain, that either of tiem hath a certain Power: over fome othery> 

and fois fo fat related rothem; as well:as a. Pasrom isto his Chicnt) or Ge 
neral to his Army. ae ee ee ee a cs er age ee 

- $4. Fourthly, There isanother fort of Relation; which is che:Confor 
mity, or Difagreement, Mens valuntary Actions have 'toaiRuke, to1whioh 
they are referred; and. by which they ace judged:ofi;:wheeh, I think qnay 
becalled Morsl Relation’; asibeing. that. which dendrdindtes ‘our Moral 
Actions, and deferves well to beexamined, there beshg nol pdreiof Kab 
Jedge wherein’ we fhould be more careful toi get ‘clear dnd diftindd rie, - 
sid avoid, as much asmay be, Ob{curity and Confafied.:.: Hutmne!lAté 
ons, when with their various:Ends, Objects, Manners, atid Circumflam | 
ces, they :afe framed into diftin& complex Jiless,: they are; as:has. bert 
| fhewed, fo many mixed Modes, a great part whereof hive Names annexed 
tothem. Thus fuppofing Gratitude to be a readinefs ‘to: acknowledge 
énd return Kindnefs received; Polygamy to be the laying more Wives 
than one at once : when we frame thefe Notions thus in our Minds;!.wé 
have there fo many clear and diftin@® Zdeas sof mixed ‘Modes. . Bue rhis 
is not all concerning our Actions ; it is not enough to have -clearaind 
diftin@ Jdeas of them, and toknow. what.Names belong ‘to fuch aid fucti 
Combinations of J/deas, as make up the complex /deq belonging to fuch a 
Name. We havea farther and greater Concernment, and that is, toknow 
whether fuch Actions {fo made up, are morally good, or bade. ©). 
_ + .& 5. Goodand Evil, as has been fhewed in another place, are nothing 
bur Pleafure or Pain, or that-which occafions or procures Pleafuré-of 
Pain tous. Morally Good and Evil then, isonly the Conformity or Dit 
agreement of our:voluntary. Adtions to fome Law, whereby Good or Evi 
4s drawn on us, from the Will and Power‘of the Law-maker ; whith Good 
and Evil, Pleafure or Pain, attending: our obfervance, or breach of the 
caw, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is:that we.call Reward and: Pai 
wifoment. °° | So ae _ kere 
-§. 6. Of thefe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which.Men generally refer, and 
by. which.they judge of the Rectitude or:Pravicy of their Actions, there 
feem to me to be three forts, with their three different Enforcements, or 
Rewards and Punihments. For fince it would be utterly in vain, to fap- 
pofe a Rule ferto the free Actions of Man, without annexing to it fone 
Enforcement of Good and Evil, to determine his Will,-we muft, where: 
cver we {uppofea Law, fuppofe alfo fome Reward or Punifiment annexed 


to 
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to that Rule.. ‘Ie would be in vain for one intelligent Being, to fet a 
Rule to the A€tions of another, if he had it not inhis Power, to reward 
and “punifh. the: compliance with , or deviation from: his Rule, by 
forne: Good and- Evil, that is not the natural product and confequence 
ofthe Action it flf. “For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconves 
mience, would operate of it felf without a.Law. ‘This, if Imiftake nor, is 
the-true nature of all Law, properly focalled. =, 
-»§ 77: The Zaws that Men generally refer their Actions to, to judge of 
theit Redtitude, or Obliquity, feem to me to bethefe three. «1. The 
Divine Law. 2. TheCzvil Law. 3. The philofopbical law, if I may fe 
call #:. By the Relation they bear to the firft of thefe, we judge whether 
our Actions are Sins; or Duties ; by the fecond, whether they be Criminal, 
or Innocent ; and by the third, whether they by Virtues or Vices. 
- §.8. Firs#, That GOD has givena Law to Mankind, '[ think, there 
is no bady fo brutifh as to deny. He has a Right todo it, we are: his 
Creatures: He has Goodnefs and Wifdom to direct: our AGions to that 
which is beft: and he has Power to enforce by. Reward and Punifhments, 
of: infinite weight and duration, in another Life: for no: body can take us 
out-of his bands. : By. compating them to this Law, it 1s,.chac Men judge 
of the moft confiderable Moral Good or Evil of their Actons ; that is, 
whetheras Duties, er Sins, théy are like to procure them happinefs,ormi- — 
fery, from the hands of the ALMIGHTY... — | : 


-77-§ 9. The Civil Law, the Rule fet by the Commonwealth, to the A@is 
ians.of thofe who belong to it,.is another Rule, to which Men refer theit 
Actions, to:judge whether they'be criminal, or no. .This Law. no body 
oves-looks: the Rewards and Punifhments that enforce it, being readv at 
hand, and: fuitable to the Power that makes it, which is the force of ‘the 
- Gommonwealth, which is engaged to. protect the Lives, Liberties,. and 
Poffeflicns, of thofe who live according to its Laws, and h&s.power to 
take away Life, Liberty, or Goods, from him who difobeys ; whichis the . 
punifhment of Offences committed againft this Law. | 
. 4.10. Thirdly, The third,which I call the pAilofophical Law,not becaufe 
Philofophers make it, but becaufe rhey have moft bufied themfelves ro en< 
quire after it,and talk aboutit,is the Law of Verrue,and Vice;which though 
it be more talked of, poffibly, than either of che other, yet how it comes to 
be eftablifhed with fuch Authority as it has,to: diftinguifh and denominate 
the Actions of Men ; and whatare the true meafuresof it, :perhaps, is not 
fo generally taken notice of. To comprehend this aright, we muft confi- 
der, that Men uniting into Politick Societies, though they have refigned 
upto the Publick the difpofing of all their force; {o that they cannot em- 
ploy it againft any fellow-Citizen,any farther than the Law of their Coun4 
try directs: yet they retain ftill the Power of Thinking well or ill; appro- 
ving or difapproving the AGtions of thofe they live amongft,and converfe 
with. - If therefore we examine it right, we fhall find, that the meafure of 
what is every-where called and efteemed Vertue and Vice, is this appro- 
bation or diflike, praife or blame, which,. by a fecret and tacit. Confent, 
eftablithes it felfin the feveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 
World: whereby feveral Actions come to find Credit or Difgrace a- 
— them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Fafhions of that 
Place. - . oO ak 
§. 1x, That this is the common meafure of Vertue and Vice, will appear 
to any one, who confiders, that though that paffes for Vice in one Coun- 
try, which is counted a Vertue in another, yet every-where Vertue and 
Praife, Vice and Blame, go together. Vertue is every-where that which 
_ | : . 1S 
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is thought Praife-worthy ; and nothing elfe but that,which has the allow 
ance ot publick Efteem,is Vertue. Vertue and Praife are fo united,that they 
arecalled often by the fame Name. Sunt fua premiaLaudi, fays Virgil; and 
fo Cicero, nihil babet natura preftantius, quam Honeftatem, quam Laudem, 
guam Dignitatem, quam Decus, which he tells you, are all Names for the 
fame thing, 7afc. /.2. This is the Language of the Heathen Philofo« 
phers, who well under{tood wherein their Notions of Vertue and Vice 
confifted. And though, perhaps, by the different Temper, Education, 
Fafhion, Maxims, or [ntereft of different forts of Men it fell out, that what 
was thought Praife-worthy in one Place, efcaped not cenfure in another ; 
and fo in different Societies, Vertwes and Vices were changed : Yet as to. 
the Main, they for the moft part kept the fame every where. For fince 
nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Efteem and Repu 
tation , that wherein every one finds his Advantage; and to blame 
and difcountenance the contrary: ‘tis no Wonder, that Efteem 
and Difcredit ; Vertue and Vice, fhould in a great meafure every where 
correfpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and Wrong, which the 
Law of God hath eftablifhed; there being nothing, that fo dire@ly, and 
vifibly fecures, and advances the general Good of Mankind in this World, 
as Obedience ta the Laws he has fet them, and nothing that breeds fuch 
Mifchiefs and Confufion, asthe neglect of them. And thereforé Men,. 
without renouricing all Senfe and Reafon, and their own Intereft, which 
they are fo conftantly true to, could not | cagecinesl miftake, in placing, 
their Commendation and Blame on that fide, that really deferved it nos. 


aN e 


ge y flatter shemfelves with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man fcapes 
t 


enough, ta bear up under the conftant Diflike, and Condemnation of his 
own 
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own Club. He muft be ofa ftrange, and unufual Conftitution, who can 
content himfelf, to live in conftant Difgrace and Difrepute with his own 
particular Society. Solitude many Men have fought, and been reconciled 
to: But no Body, that has the leaft Thoughts, or Senfe of a Man about 
him, can livein Society, under the conftant Diflike, and ill Opinion of 
his Familiars, and thofe he converfes with. This is a Burthen too hea 
for humane Sufferance: And he muft be made up of itreconcileable 
Contradictions, who can take Pleafure in Company, and yet be infenfible 
of Contempt and Difgrace from his Companions. - | 

§. 13. Thefe Three then, Fir, The Law of God. Secondly, the Law 
of politick Societies. Zhirdly, the Law of Fafhion, or private Cenfure, 
are thofe, to which Men varioufly compare their A@tions : And ’tis by — 
their Conformity to one of thefe Laws, that they take their meafures, 
when they would judge of their Moral Redtitude, and denominate their 
Actions good or bad. : : | 

§. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touch-ftone,we bring our 
voluntary Actions,to examine them by,and try. their Goodnefs, and accor- 
dingly to name them ; which is, as it were,the Mark of the value we fet 
upon them. Whether, I fay, we take that Rule from the Fafhion of the 
Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eafily able to obferve’ 
the Relation any Action hath-td it;and to judge,whether the AGion agrees, 
or difagrees with the Rule; and fo hatha Notion of Moral Goodnefs or 
Evil, which is either Conformity, or not Conformity of any Adtion to 
that Rule: And therefore, is often called’ Moral ‘ReGitude. This Rule 
being nething but a Collection of feveral-fimple- Zdeas, the Conformity 


thereto is but fo ordering the Action, that the fimple /deas, belonging to 
it, may correfpond to thofe, which the Law requires. And thus we {ee 
how Moral Beings and Notions, are founded on, and terminated in thefe 
fimple /deas, we have received from Senfation or Reflection, befides which, 
we have nothing at all in our Underftandings, to employ our Thoughts 
about. For Example, let us confider the complex Jdea, we fignifie by the 
Word Murther ; and when we have taken it afunder, and examined ail the 
Particulars, we fhall find them to amount to a Colleétion of fimple deas, 
derived: from Reflection or Senfation, viz. Firft, From Reflection on the 
Operations of our own Minds, we have the /degs of Willing, Confidering, 
Purpofing before hand, Malice, or withing Ill to another 3; and alfo of 
Life, or Perception, and Self-motion. Secondly, From Senfation, we have 
the Collection of the fimple fenfible Zdeas of a Man, and of fome Aion 
whereby we put an end to that Perception, and Motion in the Man ; all - 
waich fimple Zdeas, are comprehended in the Word Murther. This 
Collection of fimple /deas, being found by me to agree or difagree, with 
the Efteem of the Country Ihave been. bred in; and to be held by moft 
_~ Menthere, worthy Praife, or Blame, I call the A@tion vertuous or vitious } 
’. ¥fThave the Will of a fupreme, invifible Law-maker for my Rule ; then; 
as I {uppofed the Action commanded, or forbidden by God, I call it Good 
or Evil, Sin or Duty : and if | compare it to civil Law, the Rule made 
by the Legiflative of the Country, I call it lawful, or unlawful, a Crime, 


or no Crime. So that whencefoever, we take the Rule of Moral Actions: — 


or dy what Standard foever,we frame in our Minds the /deas of Vertues or 
Vices, they confift only, and are made up of Collections of fimple Zdeas; 

_ which we originally received from Senfe or Reflection ; and their Recti 
tude or Obliquity, confifts in the Agreement or Difagreement, with thofe 
Patterns prefcribed by fome Law. ee 
§. 15. To conceive a Right of Moral Afions, we mukt take notice of 


them, 
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them, under this two-fold Confideration. Firf#, As they are in them- 
felves each made up of fuch a Collection of fimple /deas. Thus Drunkennefs, 
or Lying, fignifie fuch or fuch a Collection of ftmple Jdeas, which I call 
mixed Modes ; and mthis Senfe, they are as much pofitive abfolute Ldeas, 
as the drinking of a Horfe, or {peaking of a Parrot. Sécondly,Our Actions 
are confidered, as Good, Bad, or indifferent : and in this refpect, they 
are Relative, it being their Coriformity to, or Difagreement with fome 
Rule, that makes them to be regular or irtegular, Good or Bad; and fo, 
as far as they are compared with a Rule, and thereupon denominated, they 
come under Relation. ‘TFhus the challenging, and fighting with a Man, 
asit isa certain pofttive Mode, or particular fort of AGtion, by particular 
Hdeas, diftinguithed from all others, is called Duelling; which, when. 
confidered, in relation to the Law of God, will deferve the Name Sin; 
to the Law of Fafhion;in fome Countries, Valour and Vertue ; and-to the 
municipal Laws of fome Governments, a capital Crime. [n this Cafe, 
when the pofitive Mode has one Name, and another Name as it ftands 
in relation to the Law, the diftinction may as eafily be obferved, as it is 
in Subftances, where one Name, v.g. Man, is ufedto fignifie the thing, 
another, v. g. Father, to fignifie the Relation. | 
__ §.146. But becaufe, very frequently the pofttive Zdea of the Aétion, ang 
its Moval Relation are comprehended together under ane Name, and the 
fame Word made ufe of, toa exprefs both the Mode or Aétion, and its 
Moral Rectitude or Obliquity: therefore the Relation it felf is lefS taken 

‘wlotice of; andi there isoften no diffinction made between the pofttive Idea 
_ of the AGion, and the reference it has to rule. By which confufion,of thefe 
two diftinét Confiderations, under'one Term, thofe who yield too eafily- 
to the Fmpreffions af Sounds, and are forward tq take Names for Things, 
areoften mifled in their Judgment of Actions. ‘Fhus the taking from a- 
nother what is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly cal- 
led Stealing : but that Name, being commonly underftood to fignifie alfa 
the Moral pravity of the Action, and to denote’ its contrariety to the 
Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called Stealing, as an 
ill A@tion, difagreeing with the Rule of Right. And yet the private ta- 
king away his Sword from a Mad-man, to prevent his doing Mifchief, 


though it be properly denominated Stealing, as the Name of fuch a mix- 
ed Mode: yet when compared to the Law of Gods when confidered in 
its relation to that fupreme Rule, it is no Sin, or Tranfgreffion, though 
the Name Stealing ordinarily carries fuch an intimation with it. | 
> #7. And thus much: forthe Relation of humane Actions to a Lew, 
which thérefore I call Moral Reletions. | _ 
- *Fwould make a Volume, to go over all forts of Relations: "tis not 
therefore to be expected, that I fhould here mention them all. It fa 
fices to our prefent’ purpofe, to fhew by thefe, what the /deas are, we 
have of this comprehenftve Confideration, call’d Reéatien, which is fo va- 
rious, ahd the Occafions of it fo many, (as many as there can be of com- 
paring things one to another,) that it is not i eafie to reduce it toRules, 
or under jult Heads. Thofe I have mentioned, Fthink, are fome of the 
moft confiderable, and fuch, as may ferve to let us fee, from whence we 
get our /deas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. But before [ 
quit this Argument, from what has been faid,give me Leave to abferve, . 
§. 48. Fars#, That Ie is evident, That a// Relarion terminates ix, and 
6 ultimately founded on thofe fimple Ideas, we have got fram Senfation or 
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Re fisctiex:So that all that we have in our Thoughts our felves,(jfwe think 


of any thing, or have any meaning, ) or would fignifieto others, when 2 
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tife Words, ftanding for Relations, is nothing but fome fimple /deas, or 
- Collections of fimple /deas, compared one with another, This is fo mani« 
feftin that fort called proportional, that nothing canbemore. For when 
4 Man fays, Honey is {weeter than Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in 
this Relation, terminate in this fimple /dea, Sweetnefs , which is equally 
true of all the reft; though, where they are compounded, or decom- 
pounded, the fimple /deas they are made up of, are, perhaps, feldom ta- 
ken notice of. . g. whenthe Word Father is mentioned : Firj?, There 
is meant that particular of Species or colleftive Idea , fignified 
by the Word Man; Secondly, Thofe fenfible fimple Jdeas, fignified 
by the Word Generation; And, Thirdly, The Effe@ts of it, and 
ail the fimple /deas, fignified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, 
being taken fora Man, who loves, and is ready todo good to another, 
has all thofe following /deas to the making of it up. Fér/?, all the fim- 
ple Jdeas, comprehended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. See 
condly, the Idea of Love. Thirdly, The dea of Readinefs,or Difpofition. 
Fourthly, The Idea of A&tion, which is any kind of Thought, or Motion. 
Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which fignifies any thing that may advance 
_his Happinefs ; and terminates at laft, if examined, in particular fime 
ple Zdeas, of which the Word Good in general, fignifies any one; but if 
removed from all fimple Zdeas quite, it fignifies nothing at all: And thus 
alfo, all Moral Words terminate at laft, though, perhaps, more remotely 
in a Collection of fimple Zdeas : the immediate fignification of Relative 
Words, being very often other fappofed known Relations 5 which, if trae 
ced one to another, ftill end in fimple Zdeas. 
- §.19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the moft part, if not 
always, as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we bave of thofe fimple \deas, 
wherein it is founded: Agreement ot Difagreement, whereon Relation 


depends, being Things, whereof we have commonly as clear Jdeas, as of 


any other whatfoever: it being but the diftinguifhing fimple Zdeas, or 
their Degrees one from another, without which, we could have no di- 
{tina Knowledge at all. ForifI havea clear Jdea of Sweetnefs, Light, 
or Extenfion, I have too, of equal or more, or lefs, of each of thefe: If I 
know what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempronia, ¥ 
know what it is for another Man to be born of the fame Woman, Sempro- 
nia; and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, perhaps, 
clearer. For if I believed, that Sempronia digged Titus outof the Parfley- 
Bed, (as they ufe to tell Children,) and thereby became his Mother ; and 
that afterwards in the fame manner, fhe digged Cajus out of the Parfley- 
Bed, { had asclear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, as 
if I had all the Skill of a Midwife; the Notion that the fame Woman con- 
tributed, as Mother, equally to their Births, (though I were ignorant, or 
miftaken in the manner of it,) being that on which I grounded the Rela- 
fion ; and that they agreed inthat Circumftance of Birth, let it be what 
it will. ‘The comparing them then in their defcent from the fame Perfon, 
without knowing the particular Circumftances of that defcent, is enough 
to found my Notion of their having, or not having the Relation of Bro- 
thers. But though the /deas of particular Relations, are capable of being 
as clear and diftin&t in the Minds of thofe, who will duly confider them, 
as thofe of mixed Modes, and more determinate than thofe of Subftances ; 
yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful, and in- 
certain Signification, as thofe of Subftances, or mixed Modes ;’ and much 
more than thofe of f{trmple /deas. Becaufe Relative Words, being the Marks 
of this Comparifon, which is made only by Men's Thoughts, and is an 

} | - Idea 
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Idea only in Men’s M inds, Men frequently apply them to different Com- ~~ ~~ 
parifons of Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not ' 


atways correfpond with thofe of others ufing the fame Names. 
_§. 20. Thirdly, That in thefe I call Moral Relations, I have a true No- 


tion of Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the 
Rule betrue, or falfe. For if I meafure'any thing by’ a Yard, I know, 
whether the thing I meafyre be longer, or fhorter, than that fuppofed’ 


Yard , thovgh, perhaps, the Yard I meafure by, be not exactly the Stan- 


dard: Which, indeed, is another Enquiry. For though the Rule be erro- ' 
neous, and J miftake in ig: yet the agreement, or difagreement of that: 


which I compare with it, is evidently known by me; wherein confifts 


my knowledge of Relation. Though meafuring by a wrong Rule, T fhall. 
thereby be brought to judge amifs of its moral Rectitude ; becaufe I have 


tried it by that which is not the true Rule: but am not miftakeh in the 


relation that Action. bears to tbat Rule I compare it to, which is agree-_ 


ment, or difagreement. 
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6x 
the difference in C etwi lodes, Relatic 
Subftances,’ all which, I think, is neceffary to be done by any one, who 
would acquaint himfelf throughly with the = of the Mind ,° in its 
Apprehenfion.and Knowledge of Things, it will, perhaps, be thought I 
have dwelt long enougli upon the Examination of fdeas. I muft, never- 
thelefs, crave leave to .offer fome few: other Confiderations concerning 
them. |‘ The firftis, That fome are¢lear, and others ob/care ; fome’difint?, 
and others confufed. a ae Fe ans ue 
' § 2: Perception of the Mind, being moft aptly explained by Words re 
lating to the Sight, we fhall beft underftand what is meant by Clear, and 
Obfcure in our /deas, by refleGing on what we call Clear and Obfcure 
in the Objects of Sight.- Light being that which difcovers to us vifible 
Objects, we give the name of Odfcure, to that, which is not placed ina 
Light, fufficient to difcover minutely to ‘us the Figure and Colours,which 
are obfervable init, and which, ina better Light, would be-difcernable. 
Thus dat fimple Ideasare clear, when they are fuch as the Objects them- 
felves, ‘from‘whence they were taken, did, in a ‘well-ordered Senfation 


“TF Aving thewed the Original of our Z/eas; and confidered the. 
feveral forts of them, as Simple and Complex ; and’ fhewed: 


‘4 


or Perception, prefent them. ” Whilft’the. Memory retains therm thus, and — 


éan produce them fo, tothe Mind, wherever it has occafion to eonfider 
them; they ‘are clear Zdeas, So far as they either want any thing of that 
original Exattnefs, or have loft any: of their firft ‘Frefhnefs, and are, as it 
were, faded of tarnifhéd by, Time, fo far are they obfcure. Complex Ideas, 


as they are made up ‘of ‘Simple-ones: fo they are clear, when the Zdeas, — 


that go.to their Compotition, are clear ; and tlie Number and Order of 
thote Siniple Zdeas, that are the Ingredients of any Complex one, is deter- 
minate and certain, . oo ee 

Organs ; ‘or very flight and tranfient seg made by the Objects ; 


‘Obfturity in'fimple Ideas, feeris to be ‘either dull 
Go 
‘ or 


2 


py ee a - » 


ce in Complex ones, betwixt thofe of Modes, Relations, and 


or elfe a weaknefs in the Memory, not.able to retain them-as received. 
For to return.again to vifible Objects, to help us to apprehend this mat... 
ter. If the Organs, or Faculties of Perception, like Wax-over-hardned with 
Cold, will'not receive the Impreffion of the Seal, from the.ufual impulfe. 
wont to.imprint it ;. or, like Wax of a temper too foft,will not hold it well,. 
when well'imprinted ; or elfe fuppofing the Wax of a temper fit, but the 
Seal not applied with.a fufficient force, to make a clear Impreifion: Ia 
any. of thefe cafes;-the-print left by the Seal, will be obfcure.’ This Ifup-. 
pofe, needs no application to make it plainer. ee 
| ¢: 4, ~is.aclear /dea is that whereof the Mind has a full and evident 
perception, {fo a diftind! Idea is that wherein the Mind perceives a diffe. 
rence from.all other ; and a-confufed Idea is fach an one, 4s is not fuk 
ficiently ,diflinguifhable. from; another, from. which it ought to be dif- 
§. §. If no /dea be confufed, but fuch as is not fufficiently diftinguith- 
able from another, from which it fhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one fay, to find anywhere a confufed Idea. For let any Jéea be ag 
it will, it can be no other but fuch as the Mind perceives it to bes and 
that very perception, fufliciently. .diftipguithes it from all other Jdeas, 
which cannot be other, 7: ¢. different, without being perceived to be fo, 
No /dea therefore can be undiftinguifhable from anqther, from.which it 
ought tobe different) unlefs you would have it.different fromit elf: for 
from all other, it is evidently different. 
. §.6,.Fo remove this difficulty, and to help usto conceive arighty what 
it is fat makes the confufjon, /deas are at any time chargeabld with, we 
mut conkder, phat things ase fappofed different enough to Have different, 
| Names, . where y, to. be marked, and difcourfed of apart, upon ariy occa- 
ion; Amd there is nothing, more evident, than that the gteateft part of 
differenit. Names, are. fuppofed.to {tand for different Things. ' Now every 
Ided 9 Man has, being vifibly whet it is, and difting from all othier Zdéas,. 
but it {elf that which-makes it coufu/ed is, when it is fuch, that it may as. 
Well be called by another Name,as that which itis exprefled by: tlie dif 
ference which keep the Things (to be ranked under thiofe ‘two diffe-- 
rent Names. } diftin@., and makes them —s rather to the one, than 
the other gf shest, belng Jeft out ; and fo the diftin@ion, which was in-. 
tended tp be:kept up:by.thofe different Names, is quite loft. 
. & 7, The Defaults which ulvally:occafiow this Con} ujion,1 think,are chiefly 
thee iollewing ii en are Lees dese ot 
_ Fert, When an) a Idea (for "tis complex Ideas that: are’ moft 
hable to confufion) is nade up, of 100 fal a number of fimple Ideas, and 
only as are common to other ‘Things, whereby the differeti¢es, that. 
make, it deferve a different Name, aré left out, “Thus he, that has an. 
Idea madeup of barely the fimple anes of a Beaft. with Spots, has but a 
confiled Idea of a Leopard, it noe being tliereby fusficiently diftingui- 
fhed froma Lynx, and.feveral other forts of Beafts that are {potted. Sa 
that fuch an Zdea, though it Hath the peculiar Name Leopard, is not di- 
{tingyifhable from thofe deligned by the Namés Lynx, or Panther, and 
may as well come.under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the 
suftom-of defining of Words by general terms, contributes to make the 
édeas we would exprefs by them , confufed and tindetermined, J leave o- 
thersto confider. This isevident, that confufed /deas are fuch as render 
the Ufe of Words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diftin& Names, 
When the /deas; for which we ufed different terms, have not a différence 
anfwerable to their diftinct Names, and fo catiriot be diftinguiflied by then, 
there it is that they are truly contufed. . 


7 See ~ ee ee oe 
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| «8. Secondly, Another default,which makes aus Zfess confafed:is,, when: 
ttiough the particulars that make upany Zden:, are: ix number. enough s, 
yet they-are fo jumbled together, that it is: not-eafily-difeernable, -whether: 
it’ more belongs to the Name that is given it, than ta.any.other, . There: 
is nothing properer'to-make us. conceive this Confafion, tham a; fort of 
Pidures ufually fhewn, a8-furprizing Pieces. of: Att, wherein the Colours, 
as they-are laid’ by the Péncil-on the Table itfelf,: mankeour very, odd-and; 
unufoal Figures, and have no difcernable order in their Pofition,, This. 
Dratght, thus madeup of parts, wherein neSymmetry ner Order appears, 
is, in it felf,no more a:confufed. Thing; than the picture ofa cloudy Sky: 
wherein thougtt there be as little order ‘of Colours, or Figures to He found; 
yet no body thinks it a confufed Picture, What is it then, that makes ip 
thought confafed; fihee the want, of Symmetry:does nat: as.inis plain 
_ it does not ¢ for another Draught made, barely in imitation ofthis, could 
Alot be called confufed? P anfwer, That which makes it:be thought con- 
fafed, is the applying it to fome Name, to which it-does. no more difcers 
nably belong: than to- fome other; v..¢.. when it is faid to. be the Pi- 
ture of a Man, -or Cefar, then anyone with reafon: counts: i confi, 
fed:: becaufe itis not difternable, is. that fave, to:belong more to the 
‘narad: Mart, or Cefar, then to the name: Baboon, or Rompey.; which are 
fippofed to {land for different Jdeas., from. thofe figuified by Man, os 
Cafar, Bat whert 2-cylindrical:Mirrour, placed righe;: hath reduced: cho 
ifregular Eines on the Table,into their. due order and:proportion, then: the 
Confufion ceafes, and the Eye prefently fees, chat it ina Man, or Cefar 3 
_ ése° that it belongs toehofe-Names ; ‘and that w isrft in pul 
finble from 2 Baboon; of Pompey ;. 2. 6. from the A/ess Ggnified by 
Narhes. Juft ehus itis with our Zdeas, which ave, as it. were, thePiGiures 
of Things. . Noonrte of thefe-mental Draughts, however: the ports dre put 
together, can be called confafed, (for they are plainly. difcernible as they 
ave,) till ie be ranked under forme ordinary Name, to'which it cannot be 
 difeerned to belong, any more than itdoes to fomeather Neme, ofanal- 
bowed different fignification, 4 oe 
' '§9, Fbirdly, A third defect that frequently gives the name of Gonfue 
fed, to our Zéas, is when any one of them. is ascertain, and:sindetermined. 
Ths we may obferve Men, who not forbearing to ufethe ordinary: Words 
of their Language, till they have-learn‘d-their precife fignification, ‘Change 
the /dea, they make this-or thet term ftand for, alma as after as they. ufe 
it: - He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he fhoudd leave out, or 
put into his Z¢ea'of Church, or Idolatry, every time: he thinks of. cither, 
afd-holds not fteadyto any one precife Combination of Jdeas, that makes 
it up; is faid to havea confuled Jdea of Idolatry, or theChurch:. Though 
this be fill-for the’ fame reafon that the formenyvic. Becanle2 mutable /ded 
Cif we will allow it to be one Z#ea) cannqt belong to one: Nasme:,: rather 
then another ; and folofes-the diftinGtion diardiftin@iNamaes are defizned 
for’ ar oe A ca. ee ee ee 
- §: 10; By what tas been-faid, we may obferve how nich A/fones, as 
fiprofed fteady figns of Things, and by cheir difference to: ftand for, 
_ attd keep Things diftind, that inthem#éelwes are different, ane the sccajfon 
if denominating Ideas diftintl or confafed, by-a fecret and unobferved refer 
_ dédadé, the Mind makes of its Aveas 0 fach Names. This, pezhaps, will be 
Yutter underftood: after whet'l fay of Words, in the Third Book, has. beea 
read-artd: comfidered. Buc witheut taking notice of fuch a reference of /deas 
td difting Names, as the figns of diftintt Things, it will be hard to fay 
what a-eorrirfed /deris: And: thoreforeuvhen a Man defigns byany Nemes, 
. | , ; a 
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a fort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diftin from all others, the 
complex /dea he annexes to that Name, is the more diftinct, the more 
‘cular the Jdeas are, and the greater and more determinate the num-. 

ber and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For themore it has of 
thefe, the more has it ftill of the perceivable differences , whereby it is 
kept feparate and diftin& from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even 
chofe that approach neareft to it, and thereby all confufion with them is 
avoided. | 

- §& 11. Confuffon, making it a difficulty to feparate two Things that 
fhould be feparated, concerns always two Ideas sand thofe moft, which moft 
approach one another. Whenever therefore.we fufpe@ any Jdea to be 
confufed, we muft examine what other it is in danger to be confounded 
with, or which it cannot eafily be feparated from, and that will always 
be found an Jdea belonging to another Name, and fo fhould be a different 
Thing from which yet it is not {ufficiently diftin@ ; being either the 
fame withit, or making a part of it, or, at leaft, as properly call’d by that 
Name, as the other it is ranked under ; and fo keeps not that difference 
from that other dea, which the different Namies import. — | 
- 6.42. This, I think; is the confifion oe to Ideas; which ftill carries 
with ita fecret reference to Names. At leaft ifthere be any other confufi- 
on of<ddeas , this is that which moft of all diforders Mens Thoughts and 
Difcourfes: Zdeas, as.ranked under Names, being thofe that for the moft 
part‘Men ‘reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe which they com- 
mwuizicate about, with others. And therefore where there are fuppofed - 
tiverdifferent Jdeas, marked by two different Names, which are not-as 
diftinouifhable asi the'Sounds that ftand. for them, there never fails to be 
conft 


joa: And: where any Jdeas are diftin¢t, as the /deas of  thofe two 
Sounds they aré marked by, therecan be between them no confufor. Tbe 
way to prevent it,is to collect and unite into our complex /dea, as-precife- 
ly: as is:poffible ; ‘all: thofe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced from o- 
thers ; and to. them fo united in a determinate number and order, apply. 
fteadily the fame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens eafe 
or'vaalty, or serving any defign, but that of naked Truth , which is not 
Always the thing aimed at, fuch exactnefs, is rather to be wifhed, than 
hoped for.. And.fince the loofe application of Names, to uncertain , and 
almoft:no /deas, :{erves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as ta 
perplex:and confound others, which goes for Learning and Superiority.ia - 
Knowledge, itis no wonder that moft Men fhould ufe ic themfelves, whilft 
they complain of it in others.. Though yet, I think, no.fmall part of the 
confufion,to be found in the Nations of Men, might,by care and ingenuity, 
beavoided; yet I am far from thinking it every-where wilful. Some /deas _ 
are fo complex,.and made up of fo many parts, that the Memory does 
noteafily retain'the very fame precife Gombination of fimple /deas, under 
one Name 3. much lefs are we able conftantly to divine for what precife 
complex Jdea fach a Name ftands in another Man's ufe of it. -From the 
fir{t of théfe; follows confafion ina Man’s ‘own. Reafonings.and Opinions 
within himfelf; from the latter, frequent confufion in difcourfing and argu- 
ing. with others,::But having more at large treated of Words, their De- 
fedts and Abufes inthe following Book, I thall here fay no more of it. 
~ §. 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collections, and fo variety. _ 
of fimple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diftintl in one part, aud 
wery dbfcure and. confufed in another, Ina Man who {peaks of a Chiliade~ 
zo, or a Body-of a thoufand fides, the Jdea of the Figure may be very _ 
confufed, though that. of the. Number be very diflin@: fo that he being | 
. | able 
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able to difcourfe, and demonftrate concerning that part of his complex 
Idea, which depends upon the Number of a Thoufand, he is apt to think, 


he has a diftinat fdea of a Chiliaédron ; though it be plain, he has no pre-. 


cife Idea of its Figure, fo as to diftinguifh it,by that,from one that has but 


999 fides : The not obferving wherereof, caufes no {mall Error in Men’s 


Thoughts, and confufion in their Difcourfes. 


_ §.14.He that thinkshehas a diftin@ /dea of the Figure of a Chiliaédron; | 


let him for Trial's-fake take another parcel of the fame uniform Matter, 
viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure of 
999 fides. Hewill, Idoubt not, beable to diftinguifh thefe two Jdeas 


one from another by the Number of fides ; and reafon, and argue diftinet-: 
ly about them, whilft he keeps his Thoughts and Reafoning to that part. 


only of thefe /deas, which is contained in their Numbers ; as that the 
fides of the one, could be divided intotwo equal Numbers; and of the o- 
ther, not, &c. But when he goes about todiftinguifh them by their Figure, 
he will there be prefently at a lofs, and not be able, I think, to frame in 
"his Mind two Zdeas, one of them diftin® from the other, by the bare Fi- 
gure of thefe two pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the fame parcels of Gold. 
were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five fides; In which 
~ in compleat Zdeas, we are very apt to impofe on our felves, and wrangle. 
with others, efpecially where they have particular and familiar Names. 
For being fatisfied in that part of the Zdea, which we have clear ; and the 
Name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that 
part alfo, which is imperfect and obfcure, we are apt to ufe it for that con- 
fufed part, and draw deductions from it, in the obfcure part of its Sig. 
nification, as confidently as we do from the other. , : | 

§.15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are 
apt to think, we have a pofitive comprehenfive Jdea of it, which is as 
much as to fay, that there is no part of that Duration, which is not clearly 
contained in our /dea. ‘*Tistrue, that he that thinks fo, may have a clear 
Idea of Duration; he may alfo havea very clear Jdea of a very great length 
of Duration ; he may alfo havea clear /dea of the Comparifon of that great 
one, with ftilla greater: But it not being poifible for him to include in 
his /dea of any Duration, let it beas great as it will, the whole Extent to- 
gether of a Duration, where he fappofes no end, that part of his Zdea, 


which is ftill beyond the Bounds of that large Duration, he reprefents to — 


his own Thoughts, is very obfcure and undetermined. And hence it is, 
that in Difputes and Reafonings concerning Eternity, or any other Jufinite, 
we are very apt to blunder, and involve our felves in manifeft Ab- 
furdities. Ee : : : 
§. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Zdeas of the fmalnefs of Parts, much 
beyond the fmalleft,that occurr to any of our Senfes: and therefore when 
we talk of the divifibility of Matter za znfinttum, though we have clear 
‘Ideas of Divifion and Divifibility, and have alfo clear Zdess of Parts, made 
.out of a whole, by Divifion; yet we have but very obfcure, and confufed 


Jdeas of Corpufcles, or minute Bodies,fo to be divided,when by former Di- 


vifions,they are reduced toa fmalnefs,much exceeding the perception of any 
of our Senfes: and foall that we have clear,and diftin&t deas of; is of what 
Divifion in general, or abftractly is, and the Relation of Zotum and Pars; 
But of the bulk of the Body, tobethus infinitely divided after certain Pro- 
greffions, I think,we have no clear, nor diftinct Zdeas at all. For ask any 
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one, Whether taking the {fmalleft Atom of Duft he ever faw, he has any di- - 


{tinst /dea,(bating ftill the Number which concerns not Extenfion, )betwixt 
the 160,000, and the 1000, ooo part of it. Or if he think he can refine 
sO his 
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his /deas to that Degree, without lofing fight of them, let him add ten 
Cyphers to each of thofe Numbers ; for that will bring it no nearer the 
end of infinite Divifion, than the firft half does. I muft confefs for my 
part, I have no clear, diftinct Zdeas of the different Bulk, or Extention of 
thofe Bodies, having but a very obfcure one of either of them. Sothat, [. 
think, when we talk of Divifion of Bodies z# infinitum, our Idea of their 
diftin@ Bulks or Extenfion, which is the Subject and Foundation of Divi- 
fions, comes to be confounded,and almoft loft in Obfcurity. For that Zdea, 
which is to reprefent only Bignefs,mutt be very obfcure and. confufed,which 
we cannot diftinguifh from one ten times as big, but only by Number: 
fo that we have clear, diftin@ Jdeas, we may fay of Ten and One, but no 
diftin&t /deas of two fuch Extenfions. ’Tis plain from hence, that when 
we talk of infinite Divifibility of Body, or Extenfion, our diftin@ and clear 
Ideas are only of Numbers: but the clear, diftin /deas of Extension, after 
fome Progrefs of Divifion, is quite loft: and of fuch minute Parts, we have 
no diftin&t /deas at all ; but it returns, as all our /deas of Infinite do, ar 
laft to that of Number always to be added; but thereby never amountsto 
any diftin® Jdea of aGtual, infinite Parts. We have, ‘tis true, a clear /dea 
of Divifion, as ofter as we will think of it: but thereby we have no more 
a clear /dea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we havea clear Zdea of an in- 
finite Number, by being able ftill to add new Numbers to any affigned 
Number we have: endlefs Divifibility giving us no more a clear and di- 
ftiné& Sdea of aQually infinite Parts, than endlefs Addibility (if I may fa 
fpeak) gives us a clear anddiftinat /dea of an aQually infinite Number ; 
they bothbeing only in a Power full of increafing the Number, be it alrea- 
dy as great as it will. Sothat of what remains to be added,(wherein confifts 
the Infinity, )we have but an ob{cure, imperfe, and confufed Jdea; from 
or about which wecan argue, or reafon with no Certainty or Clearnefs, no 
more than wecan io Arithmetick,about a Number of which we have no 
fuch diftinét /dea, as we have of gor 100; but only this relative obfcure 
one, that compared to any other, it is ftill bigger: and we have no more 
a clear, pofitive /dea of it, when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more 
than 400, 000, 000, than if we fhould fay, it is bigger than 40, or 
4: 4000, 000, 000, having no nearer a proportion to the end of Addition, 
or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, fhall 
as foon come to the end of all Addition, as he that adds 400, 000, 000, to 
400, 000, ooo. And fo likewifein Eternity he that has an /dea of but four 
years, has.as much a pofitive compleat /dea of Eternity, as he that has 
one of 400, 000, 000 of Years: For what remains of Eternity beyond e- 
ther of thefe two Numbers of Years, is asclearto the one as the other; 
z.¢. neither of them has any clear pofitive /dea of it at all. For he chat 
adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, fhall as foon reach Eternity, as he 
that adds 400, 000, 009 of Years, and fo on ; or if he pleafe, doubles the 
Increafe as often as he will: The remaining Abyfs being ftill as far be 
yond the end of all thefe Progreffions, as it is from the length of a Day, 
oran Hour. For nothing finite, bears any proportion to infinite; and 
thereforeour /deas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. -Thus it is al- 
fo in our Jdea of Extenfion, when we increafe it by Addition, as well as 
when we diminith it by Divifion, and would enlarge our Thoughts toin- 
finite Space. After a few doublings of thofe /deas of Extenfion, which are 
the largeft we are accuftomed to ha¥e, we lofe the clear diftin@ Jdea of 

that Space : it becomes a confufedly great one,with a Surplus of ftill grea- 
ter; about which, when we would argue, or reafon, we fhall always find 
our felves at a lofs; confufed //eas in our Arguings, and Deductions from 


them, always leading us into confufion. - CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Real and PhantaStical Ideas. 


te Reis what we have already mentioned, concerniiig Z/eas, othet 


Confiderations belong to them, inreference to things from whence - 


they are taken, or whichthey may be fuppofed to reprefent ; and thus, I 
think, they may come under a threefold diftin@tion ;-and are,. o's 


‘but what they have in the Minds of Men, = is nothing more .requi- 


Firft, Either real, or phantaftical. 


_' Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate: 


Thirdly, True, or falfe. | - 
Fir§t, By real Ideas, Y mean fuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; 


fach as have 3 Conformity with the real Being, and Exiftence of Things, 
or with their Archetypes. Phantaftical or chymerical, call fuchas have 


no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity with that rea- 


-Jiey of Being, to which they are tacitly referr’d, as to their Archetypes. 

If we examine the feveral forts of /deas ‘before-mentioned, we {hall find; 
that, : 

§. y 


Firft, Our fimple Ideas are af real, all agree to the reality of | 
- Not that they are all of them the Images, of reprefentations 
of what does exift, the — whereof, ia all but the primary Qualities - 
of Bodies, hath heen already fhewed. But though Whitenefs.and Cold- 

nefs are no more ‘in Snow, than Pain is; yet thofe Zdeas of Whitenefs 


- gnd-Coldnefs, Pain, &c. being in us the Effects of Powers in Things with- 


out.us, ordained by our,Maker, to produce in us’ fuch Senfations; they 
are real Jdeas-in us, whereby we diftinguith the Qualities, that-are really 
in things themfelves. For thefe feveral' Appearances, -being defigned ta 
be the Marks, whereby we are to know, and diftinguifh Things we have 
to do with ; our Zdeas doas well ferve:us.to that purpofe , and areas real 
diftinguifhing Characters , whether they be only conftant Effedts, or 
elfe exaGt Refemblances of fomething in the things themfelves: the rea- 
lity lying in that {teady correfpondence; they have with the diftinét Con= 
{titutions.of real Beings. But whether they anfwer to thefe Conftitutions, 
as to Czufes or Patterns, it matters not; it fuffices, that they are conftant- 


ly produced by them. And thus our fimple Ideas are all real and true, be- 


caufe they anfwer. and agree to thofe Powers of Things, which preduce 


~ them in our Minds, that being all that is requifite to make them real, 


and not fidtious at Pleafure. For in fimple Jdeas, (as has been fhewed,} 
the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of things upon it; and can 
make to it felf no fimple Jdea, more than what it has received. 

§. 3. Though the Mind be wholly paflive, in refpect of its fimple Jdeas : 
Yet, ithink, we may fay, it is not{fo, in refpect of its complex /deas: For 
thofe being Combinations of fimple Ideas, put together, and united under 
one general Name ; ’tis plain,that the Mind of Man ufes fome kind of Liber- 
ty, in forming thofe complex Ideas. How elfe comes it to pafs, that one 
Man’s Zdea of Gold, or Juttice, is different fromanother’s: But becaufe he 
has put in, or left out of his, fome fimple Idea, which the other has not. 


_ The Queftion then is, Which of thefe are real, and which barely imaginary 


Combinations: what Collections agree to the reality of Things, and what 


not? And to this I fay, That ae 
§. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other reality, 


red 
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red to thofe kind of Zdeas,tomake them real,but that they be fo framed,that 
there be a poffibility of exifting conformabletothem. Thefe Jdeas, being 
themfelves Archetypes, carmot differ from their Achetypes, and fo ccn- 
not be chimerical, unlefsany one will jamable together in them inconfiftent 
Ideas. Indeed, as ary ofthem have the Names of a known Language 
affigned to them, by which, hethat lias them in his Mind, would fignifie 
thém to others, fo barely Poffibility of exifting is not enough; they mut 
heve a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given 
them, that they may not be thought phantaftical : as if a Man would give 
the Name of Juftice to that Idea, which oommon ufe calls Liberality: But 
this Phantafticalnefs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Real; of 
fdeas. Fora Man tobe undifturbed in Danger; bat fedately to confider 
what is fitteft to be done, and to execute it fteadily, isa mixed Mede, or 
e complex /dea of an Action which may exift.' But to be uodifturbed in 
Danger, without ufing ones Reafon or Induftry, is what is alfo poffible 
to be; and fo isas real an /dea asthe other. Though the fir(t thefe, 
having the Name Courage given to it, may, in refpe@ of thet Name, 
be a mght or wrong Jdea: But the other, whilft ir has sot's common re- 
ceived Nameof any known’ Langusge affigned to it, is: not capable of 
any Rectitude or Deformity, being made with no reference to any thing 
butit ff =. Ff aoe 2 
. b95. Thirdly, Our — Ideas of Sudffaaces, being made allof them in | 
reference to Things €xifting without us, and intended to be Reprefenta. 
tions of Subftances, as they really are, are no farther rea/, than as they 
ate {uch Combinations of fimple /deas, chaz are really anited,. and co-cxiit 
in Things without us, On the Contrary, thofe are phantafical, which 
are made up of fuch Collections af fimple Ideas, as werd really never unis 
ted, never were rpagri<sgeea inany Subftance; ©.¢. a retional Cress 
ture, sonidting of a Horte’s Head, joined to a body -of umane fhape, or 
fuch as the Cextaars are delcribed : Or; a Body,‘ yellow, very rhalleable, 
fufible, and: fixed ; but > ig than common Water.:.Or, an uniform, ue 
organized. Body, confifting as to Senfe, all of fimilar Parts, with Pers 
ception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether fuch Subftances, ag 
thefe, can. -poffibly exift, or no, .’tis probable we do not know: Bue be 
that as .it will, thefe seas ‘of Subttances, ‘being made conformable to. 
no Pactern exifling: that we know ; and confilting of fuch Cofle@ions 
of Ideas, as no Subftance ever thewed us united. together, they ought 
to pafs: with us for barely imaginary: Bat much more are thot 
complex /deas, which coneain in them any {nconfitency or Comtradi@ion 
oftheir Parts - 
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“Mole Leal, Adequate, which. perfectly re reprefent thofe Arche- 
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adioquat, a ough aay tp eee thar cee a fo anes fini 
ing in us thefe Gan 4 
Viens, art but few of then denominate: Sas as if they were only the 
cavées of them; but 45 ifthofe Zdeas werer Beings i in them. For though 
Fire beeall’ ginfal ‘to the Touch, whereby it fignified the ‘power Sider pro- 
Bucing in.us the Aiea of Pam : yet it is ean alfo Light, an 
as if Lighb, aad Heat, were really fomethi ire, more rt 4 
bowet 1d excite thefe Zeeas in us; and therefore are called Qualities: in, 
orofehb Fire. But thefe being nothing, in tra but iad to sects fuch 


iS 


me we ee 


mate aid a Jnad anes te Fleas. a 


ddens #1 wl sieft, in that fenfe, be underfto: , when ‘Lipeak of fecindary | 


czehas being, in Things; 6r of their Zdeasjas being | in the Objects,thag 
excite them if ts. Such ways of fpeakisig, though ac Pane tothe 
vulgar Notions, without which , one. ‘cannot. be well underftood ; yee 


truly figinfre hotliig, but thofe Powers, wl ich are in Things, to excite 


certain Sehfations ot Zdeds in us, Since were there, no fit Organsto re ve 
thé imnpreffions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch ; ior a Mind join 

thofe Orgahs;.to receive thé fleas of Light and Heat, _by tole imbreifi 
ors frort the Fire, er the Sun, there would yet beno more et 


inthe World; than there would be Pain, if there, were no 


i rea- 
ture td feel it, thdugh the Sun fhould continue juft as it. isnow,an ibe Peas 
#6twa flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and Extention,, and the 
terminitiod of tt, Figure y with Motien arid Reft , whereof we have the 
Ideas, Wbuld be really i in the World as they are, whether there were any 
fri fible Being to perctive thitm; ot no: And thereforé thofe we have rea- 
{att #6 Ieold on, 2s the real modifications of Matter ; and fuch as are the 
exciting, Caufes of all our Variotis Senfations from. Bodies. But this be- 

» hangeity not belonging to this place, | thall enter no farther into 
it, but proceed to thew what complex Jdeas are adequate, and what 
not. 


Bea §. 3. 


or Heat | 
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§. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Colledti- 
ons of fimple /deas, which the Mind puts together, without reference to 
any real Archetypes, or flanding Patterns, exifting any where, are, and 
cannot but be adequate {deas. -Becanfe they’ not being intended for Co- 
pies of Things really exifting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, to 
rank and denominare. ‘Things. by, :¢ahnor. want.any thing ; they having 
each of them that combination of Jdeas, and thereby that perfection the 
Mind intended they fhould: So that the Mind acquiefces in them , and 
can find nothing wanting.’ Thus by having the Zea of 4 Figure, with 
‘three fides, ‘meeting at three Angles, ‘Ihave a compleat Jdea, wherein [ ' 
‘require nothing elfe to make it perfe@t. That the Mind is fatisfied with 
‘the perfection of this its Jdea, is plain’, in that it doe; not conceive, that 
any Underftanding hath, or can have a more coimpleat or perfect /dea of 
- that thing it figniffes by the word’ Triangle, fuppofing it ‘to exift, than 
it felf has in that complex /dea of three Sides, and three Angles: in which 
is contained all that +, or can be ‘effential to it', or neceffary-to:compleat 
it, where-ever or howe-ever it exits. | But in out Zdeas of Subftances, zx 
is otherwifée. For there defiring to Copy Things, as they really do exift ; and 
to reprefentto our felves that Conftitution, on which all their Properties 
depend, we perceive our /deas attain not that PerféCtion we intend: We 
find they ftill want fomething wé fhauld be glad were inthem; and-{e 
are all inadequate. “But mixed Modes and Relations, being Archetyp 
_ without Patterns, and‘fo having ‘néthing to reprefent but themfelves, c 
not but be adequate, every thing being fo to it felf. He that ‘at firit put 
together the /dea of Danger perceived, ablence of diforder from. Fear, {& 
date confideration of what was juftly to be dohe, and exéeuting of that 
Without difturbance,’ chang, deterred by the danger of it , had certainly 
in his Mind that-complex Zdea made’ up of that Combination : and intem 
ding it tobe nothing elfe,but what itis; nor to hdve .in.itany other fimplé 
_ Ydeas, but what it hath, it could not alfo but bean adequate /dea: and 
Jaying thisup in his Memory, with the name Corrage annexed:to it, to 
fignife it to others, and denominate from thence any ACtion he thould 
obferve to agree withit, had thereby a Standard to meafure and denomis 
nate Actions by, as they agreed toit. This /dea thus made, and faid up 
for a Pattern, muft neceffarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe 
but it felf, nor made by any other Original, but :-the Good-liking and Will - 
of him, that firft made thisCombination. ! °°...” : 
4.4. Indeed, another coming after, and in Converfation learning from 
him the word Cowrage,may make an [dea, to which he gives that name 
- Courage, different from what the firft Author applied it to, and has in his 
Mind, when he ufes it. And in this cafe, if hedefigns, that his Jdea in 
Thinking, fhould-be conformable to the other's /dea, as the Name he 
-ufes in fpeaking, is’ conformable in found to his, from whom he learned 
It, his Jdea may be very wrong, and inadequate. Becaufe in this cafe, ma- 
king the other Man’s /dea the pattern of his /dea in thinking, as the other 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the pattern of his in fpeaking , his /dea is fo far 
defeCtive and inadequate, as it is diftant from the Archetype and Pattern. 
- herefers it to,and intends to exprefs and fignifie by the name heufes for it: 
which name he would have to bea fign of the other Man’s /dea,(to which, 
in its proper ufe, it is primarily annexed,) and of his own, as agreeing 
" to it: to which if his own does not exactly correfpond, it is faulty and in-. 
adequate. - | a , = 
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than Kgoying right. 
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“,., §4.Thindly,W hat Ideas we have.of Subfaares,Uhave,above thewed: Now 


“Men’s Minds, they muft:confequently refer their #4eas.t9 fach teal, EAen- 
eth pep has Men (efpegially fugh.gs:have besq bred up 


_plain Men are ignorant, and know .them not. Fromwhence it follows,that 


the /deas they have in their Minds, being referred to. real Eflencgs:as Ar- 
‘chetypés which are unknown, mutt be,fa far fram being adequate., that 
‘they cannot, be fuppofed . to be any reprefentation, pf them at, all. The 
(complex Zdeas we have of Subftances,are;as has-been {hewed, certain Col- 
Jections of fimple. Zdeas, that have been obferved or. fuppofed conftantly 
‘to exift'together.. But fuch a complex -/dea cannot.be the real Eflence of 
any Subftance : for then.the Properties we difcover..in that Body, would 
‘depend on that complex dea, and.be deducible from it, and their necef- 


‘fary connexion with it. be known; as all nig twa ofa Triangle depend _ 


Jeducible from the complex 


on, and, as far‘as they are difcoverable, are ded 
‘Idea of three Lines, including:a Space. But it is plgin, that in,our com- 
plex Zdeas of Subftantes, are not contained fuch J/eas; on which-all the 
sry a en that-are to be found’ in them, dg.depend. Thécommon 
-nefs; anda Property that they loek.on as belonging to it,-1s malleablenefs, 
But yet this Property has no-neceflary connexion with that complex /dea, 
nor any part of it: and there js no more reafon to think,. that malleable- 
nefs depends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardnefs, than that that Co- 
Jour, or that Weight, depends on its malleablenefs. And yet,though we 
know nothing of thefe real Effences, there is nothing more ordinary, than 
that Men fhould attribute the forts of Things to fuch Effences. The par- 
ticular parcel, of Matter which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is 
forwardly, by moft Men, fuppofed to have a real Effence ».whereby it : 
ac. ° > 


dea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, Weight, and Hard= 
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+ Gold; and from whieritethofe Qvalitiesflow which Find ir it,o7e, its pecy- 
iiar; ‘Colour, Weight, Hardness; Fifibility,Fixednefs,-and change of Chie r 
upon 2 flight touch of Mereury,'&e.: "This Effence,' from-whictralt thefe 
Properties flow, ‘when I enquiré #ito-it, and Kardh after it} plalily pet- 
: coive'I cannot-difeever: the farthelt Jean go; ‘is only to prefume, hing! 
‘beiig-nething but Body,' its-reat-Effence , or’ititernal’ Coriftitirion’, ‘on 
‘which thefe Qualities depend, -ean be’nothing-tnit the’ Figtire ; ‘Size, and 
:Corinexion of its-folid Parts ;- of -neittier of which , having any diftin® 
_ perception atall, [can have no Jdea of its real Effence, which isthe caufe 
“that ‘it has that perticular- thining -yellownefs ; a-greater weight than an 
thing T know of the-fame-bulk ;-and-a‘fitnelS to ave its Céldur chang 
-by the €oueh-of Quickfilver. ‘anyone will ‘fay, that the-real: Effence, 
dnd intemal Gonftitution, -on ‘whith ‘thefe Properties depend, “is ‘not the 
(Figure;Sizé,and Aranigement er‘Connexion of its folid Parts,but fomething 
ele, call'd-its partictilarcform ; ¥ dvi farther from ‘having ‘any Idea of its 
real Effence, than I was before. ForI have an Zea of Figure, '$ize, and Si- 
tuation-of folid-Parts in general, chéugh:I-have ‘none of the partictilar Fis’ 
gure, Size, er putting together-of Parts, whereby the Qualitiés 4bove-meh- 
‘tioned are. produced } which Qudlities 1 find -tn that ‘particular parcel of 
-Matter that is oh ‘my Finger, and -not ‘in-anothet parcel ' of ‘Matter with 
ywhich Ieut the Pén-T'wite-with,’ Bat when 1 4m told, ‘that omething 


‘ 


“befides the Figure, Size, and ‘Pofture of thie -folid Parts af that' Bady, ‘sits 
.  @iflene, fomethisig called fubantial form , of'that, I corffefs, Thave ro 
—Wdea:at Al, cut otfly‘of ‘the forthd Form: ‘which is far enought ‘from an 
- Jdea of its real Effence, “or Conftitucion. ‘The tike ignorance #5 I have 
-of the real Elefce ofthis particifat Subftance, Ihave dife of the ‘reil'H- 
dence ‘of atl dther'riatiiniFones.: Of which 'Effericts, 1 confels, ‘I have no 
-diftindt Ideas tal : did 4am apt to feppole, others, when they examine 
their own Knowlédgé, will find in thenrfel ves, in this one point, the fame 
don ofignorance. (085 0 UR Ce ae ae | 
. §, . NOW then, when Men apply‘to this particular’ parcel of Matter 
‘on my Finger, a penérabName already ‘in ules, and denatninate it Gold, 
. Dothey not ordinarily,-or are they! not underftood to give it that Name, 
as belonging to-a particular Speciés of Bodies,‘ having a real internal Ef 
fence ;' by having of which Effence , this parri¢ular Subftance comes to 
be of that Species ,.and to be called by that Name? If it be fo, as it is 
plain it is, the name by which Things are marked, as having that Ef 
fence, muft be referred primarily te that Effence ; and confequently the 
Jdea to which that name is given,’ muft be referred alfo to that Effence, 
and beintended to reprefent it : which Effence, fince rhey who fo ufe the 
Names, know not their Ideas of Subftances muft be al inadequate in that 
refpedt, as not containing in them that.real Effence, which the Mind in- 
tends they Should. - © re a, , : 
§.8. Secoxdly, Thofe who, neglecting that ufelefs Suppofition of un- 
known real Effences, whereby they ate diftinguifhed, endeavour to copy 
the Subftances, that exift in the World, by putting together the Jdeas of 
thofe fenfible Qualities, which are found co-exi(ting in them, though they 
come much nearer a likenefs of them, ‘than thofe whoimagine they know 
not what real {pecifick Effences : yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate 
Ideas of thofe Subftances, they would thus copy into their Minds: nor do 
thofe Copies, exactly and fulfy, contain alt that isto be foundin their Ar- - 
chetypes. Becaufe thofe Qualities, and Powers, of Subftances, whereof 
we make their complex '/deas, are fo many and various , that no Man's 
complex idea contains them all.. ‘Fhat our abftra@ Zdeas of Subftances, 
) | do 
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do not contain in them all the fimple Jdeas that are united in the Things 
themfelves, is evident, in that Men dorarely put into their complex Idea 
of any Subftance, all thefimple Zdeas they do know toexiftin it, Becaufe 
endeavouring to make the fignification of their {pecifick Names, as cleat, 
and as little cumberfome asthey can, they make their fpecifick Jdeas of 
the forts of Subftances, for the moft part, ofa few jof thofe fimple Jdeas 
which areto be found in them: -But thefe having no original precedency, 
or right to be put in, and make the {pecifick Jdea, more than others that 
are left out, ‘tis plain that both thefe ways, our Ideas of Subjtauces are de- 
ficient, and inadequate. The fimple Idea whereof we make our com- 
plex ones of Subltances, are all of them (bating, only the Figure and Bulk 
of fome forts) Powers; which being Relations to other Subftances, we 
oan never be {ure we know all the Powers that are in any one Body,till we 
have tried what Changes it 1s fitted to give to, or receive from other Sub- 
{tances, in their feveral ways of application: which being impoffible to be 
tried upon any one Body, much lefs upon all, it is impoflible we fhould 
have adequate Ideas of any Subftance, made up of a Colle@ion of all its 
Properties. _ | a OO 
§. 9. Whofoever firft light on a parcel of that fort of Subftance, we de- 
noteby the word Gold,- could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he 
obferved in that lump, to depend on its real Effence ; on its internal Con- 
{titution. Therefore thofe never went into his Jdea of that Speeies. of Bo- 
dy = butits peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the fitft he ab- 
{tracted from it, to makethe complex Jdea of that Species. Which both, 
are but Powers ; the one to affect our Eyes, after fuch a manner, and to 
produce in us that /dea we call Yellow ; and the other to force upwards 
any other Body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair ofequwal Scales, one 
inft another . Another, perhaps, added to thefe, che /deas of Fufibi- 
ty and Fixednefs, two other paffive Powers, in relation to the eperation | 
of Fire upon’it: Another,.its Ductiliry and Solubility in 4g. Regia, two 
other Powers, relating to the operation of other Bodies, in changing its — 
outward Figure, or Separation of it, into fenfible Parts, Thefe, or part of 
thefe,put together, ufually make the complex Zea in Mens Minds, of that 
fort of Body we call Gold. oT — ba. 
_ §. 10. But no one, who hath confidered the Properties of Bodies in ge- 
neral, or this fort in particular, can doubt that this, call’d Gold, bas infinite 
other Properties, not contained in tliat complex /deq! _Some,. who have 
examined this Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate tey 
times as many Properties in Gold ; all of them as infeparable from its in- 
ternal Conftitution, as its Colour, or Weight: And, ‘tis probable, if an 
one knew all the Properties, thar are by divers Meg known of this Metal | 
there would an hundred times as many /deas, go to the complex 2dea we 
Gold, as any one Man yet has in his ; and yet that not, perhaps, be the 
thoufandth.part of what is to be difcovered in it. . The, changes that that 
one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due appli- 
cation, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear fo much a Paradox to any one; who 
will but confider, how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of 
that one, no very compound Figure, a Triangle, though it be no {mall 
numbers that are already by Mathematicians difcovered of it. 
 §. x1. So that all our complex Ideas of Subftances are imperfect and in- 
tdequate: which would be fo alfo in mathematical Figures, if we were to © 
ve our complex: /deas of them, only by collecting their Properties, in 


reference to other Figures. How uncertain, and imperfect, — 3 
| i Ideas ' 
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Ideas be of an Elypfs, if we had nto other Idea of it, but fome few of its 
Properties? Whereas having in our plain /dea, the whole Effence of that 
Figure, we from thence difcovet thofe Properties, and demonftratively 
~ fee how they flow, and are infeparable from it. —— 
§. 22, Thus the Mirid has three forts of abftract Jdeas, or nominal EF 
fences : 7 
Firft, Simple Ideas, which are wile, oy Copies; but yet certainly 
-adequate. Becaufe being interided to exprefs nothing but the power in 
Things to produce in the Mind fuch a Senfation, that Senfation, when it 
is produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. Sothe Paper I write 
on, having the power, in the Light, ( I fpeak according to the common 
Notion of Light, ) to produce in me the Senfation, which I call White, it. 
cannot but be the Effect of fuch a Power, in fomething without the Mind ; 
fince the Mind has not the power to produceany fuch Jdea in its felf, and 
being meant for nothing elfe but the Effect of fuch a Power, that fimple 
Idea is real and adequate : the fenfation of White, in my Mind, being the 
Effet of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is perfectly” 
adequate to that Power; or elfe, that Power would produce a different 
Ca. ; 
Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subftances are Edtypes, Copies too; buit 
not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the Mind, in 
that it plainly perceives, that whatever Collection of fimple Zdeas it 
makes of any Subftance that exifts, it cannot be fure, that it exactly an- 
f{wers all thatare in that Subftance. Since not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subftances upon it, and found all the Alterations it 
would receive from, or caufe in other Subftances, it cannot have an exa@ 
adequate Collection ofall its active and paffive Capacities ; and fo wot” 
have an adequate complex Jdea of the Powers of ariy Subftance erifting, 
and its Relations , which is that fort of complex /des of Subftances we 
have. And, after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex 
Idea, an exact Collection of all the fecundary Qualities, or Powers of any 
Subftance, we fhould not yet thereby havean /dea of the Effence of that | 
Thing. For fince the Powers, or Qualities, that are obfervable by us, are 
not the real Effence of that Subftanee, but depend on it, and flow from it, 
any Collection whatfoever of thefe Qualities, cannot be the real Ef- 
fence of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, that our Zdeas of Subftances are 
not adequate; are not what the Mind intends them to be. Befides,a Man has 
no [dea of Subftance in general, nor knows what Subftance isin it felf. 

§. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals,and 
Archetypes ; are not Copies, nor made after the pattern of any real Exi- 
ftence, to which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and exa@tly to 
anfwer. Thefe being fuch Collections of fimple /deas, that the Mind it felf 
puts together,and fuch Collections,that each of them contains in it precife- 
ly all that the Mind intendsit fhoutd,they are Archetypes and-Effences of 
Modes that may exift: and fo are defigned only for, and belong only to 
fuch Modes, as when they do exift, have an exaét conformity with thofé 
complex /deas. The /deas therefore of Modes and Relations, cannot but 
be adequate. | | 
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CHAP. XXXL 
OF True and Falfe Ideas, 


§. 3. Ce 2 Truthand Falthood, belong, in Propriety of Speech,onl¥ 
_ to Propofitions; yet Jdeas are ottentimestermed true or fale 
Cas what Wordsare there, that are not ufed with great Latitude, and with 
fome deviation from their {trict and proper Significations,) Though, | 
think, that when Jdeas themfelves are termed true or falfe, there is ftill 
fomeé feeret or tacit Propofition, which is the Foundation of that Denomi- 
hation : as we fhall fee, if we examine the particular. Occafjons, wherein 
they come to be called true or falfe. In all which, we ‘fhall find.fome kind 
of Affirmation, or Negation, which is the Reafon of that .Denomination, 
For our /deas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our. 


_ Minds, cannot properly: and fimply in themfelves.be faid to be ¢rue.or 


faifes to more than a fingle Name of any thing, can be faid tq be true or 
alfd i * | > a 


| § 2, fndeed,both /deas' and Words, may be faid to be zrsie jaa inetgpbif- 
cal Senfe of the Word Truth; asallother Things,that any way exift,are {aid 
to be true; z.e.really to befuch as they exift. Though in Thingscalled true, 


’ even in that Senfe, there is, perhaps, a fecret reference to our /deas, look’d 


upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to-a miental Propofis 
tion, though it be ufually not taken notice of wh ep eae 3 
~ §. 3. But “tis not in that metaphyfical Senfe of Truth, which..we en- 
quire here, wheri we examine, whether our Jdeas are capable. of bein 


true or falfe ; but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thofe Words : And 


fo I fay, that the. Zdeas in our Minds, being only fo many Perceptions, or 
Appearances there, none of them are falfe. The Jdea of a Centaur,. hae 
Ving rio more Falfhood in it, wher it appears: in our: Minds ; than the 
Name Centaur has Falfhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, 
or written on Paper. For Truth or Falfhood, lying alwaysin fome Affir-. 
‘nation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our Jdeas are not capable any of 


affirmis or denies fomething of them. 


. them of being faifé, till the Mind paffes fome Judgment on them ; that is, 


“ § 4. When ever the Mind refers, any of its Jdeas to any- thing 
éxtraneotis ‘to them, they are thei: capable to be cabled, true op 
falfe. -Becaufe the Mind in fuch 4 reference, makes-a tacit Suppofition of 
their Conformity to that Thing : which Suppofition, as. it happens to be 
trti¢ or fale; fo the Jdeas themfelves come tobe denominated. . Tha 
inoft ufual Cafes wherein this happens, are thefe following: 9. 
'~ §.5, Firf,When the Mind fuppofes any Jdeait has; conformable to. that int 
other Men’s Minds called by..the fame common Name }. v. g.. when, the 
Mind intends, or judges its /deas of Fuftice,, Temperance, Religion, t.bo 
tli¢ fame, with what other Men give thofeNamesto..... 9. ws. 
"Secondly, When the Mind fuppofes any, /dea.it has.in it felf, to be. coms 
formable to fome real Exiftence. ‘Thusthe two /deas,of a Man,anda Cen; _ 
taut, fppofed to be the Zdeas of real Subftances, are the one true, dhd 
the other falfe ; the one having a Conformity to what has really exifted ; 
- Thirdly; When the Mind refers any of its Zdeas to,that reat ‘Contti- 
fution, and E£ffence of any thing, whereon all its Properties depend : and 
thus the greateft part, if not all our /des of Subftances, are falfe. . 
dia 6. 
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§.6. Thefe Suppofitions, the Mind is very apt tacitly to make concer: 
ning its own /deas. But yet if we will examine it, we fhall find it is chiefly, 
if not only concerning its abftract complex /deas. For the natural ten- 
dency of the Mind being towards Knowledge; and finding if it fhould pro- 


ceed by, and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progrefs would be ve- 


"ry flow, and its Work endlefs: Therefore to fhorten its way to Knowledge, 


and make each Perception the more comprehenfive 3 the firft Thing it 
does, as the Foundation of the eafier enlarging its Knowledge, either by, 
Contemplation of the things themfelves, that it would know; or confe- 
rence with others about them,is to bind them into Bundles, and rank them 


_ fo into forts, that what pope ae it gets of any of them, it may there- 


by with affurance extend to all of that fort; and fo advance by larger fteps 
in that which is its great Bufinefs, Knowledge. This, as I have elfewhere 
fhewed, is the Reafon why we colle@ Things under comprehenfive Ideas, 
with Names annexed to them into Genera and Species; i.e. into kinds, 
and forts. | | | | = 

§.7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, and 
obferve what Coufe it ufually takes in its way to Knowledge, we fhall, I 
think, find that the Mind having got any Ldea, which it thinks it may 
have ufe ofeither in Contemplation or Difcourfe; the firft ‘Thing it does, is 
to abftract it,and. then get a Name to it; and fo lay itup in itsStore-houfe, 
the Memory, as containing the Effence of a fort of Things, of which that 
Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we may often obferve, 
that. when any one fees a new Thing of a kind ‘that he knows not, he pre- 
fently asks what it is, meaning by that Enquiry nothing but the Name. 
As if the Namecarried with it the Knowledge of the Species,or the Effence 
of its whereof it is indeed ufed as the Mark, and is generally fuppofed an- 
nexed to it. eae ee : > = _ 
 §. 8. But this abftact Lea, being fomething in the Mind between the 
thing that exifts, and:the Name that is given to it, it is in our Ideas,that 
both the Rightnefs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety of ’ Intelligible- 
nefs of our Speaking confifts. And hence it is, that Men are fo forward | 
to fuppofe, that the abftract Afeas they have in their Minds, are fuch as 


miftakes in, he may eafily rectifie by the ObjeGts they are tobe found in: 
Therefore it is feldonf, that any one miftakes in his Names of fimple Zdeas ; 
orgpplies the Name Red, to the /dea of Green ; or the Name Sweet, to 
the /dea Bitter : Much lefsareMen apt to confound the Names, belong- 
ing to different Senfes s and.call a Colour, ‘by the Name-of a Tafte, 6c, 
whereby it is evident, that the fimple Ideas, they call by any Name, are 
commonly the fame, that others have and mean, when they ufe the me 


§.10. 
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§. 10. Complex Ideas are mach mere liable re be fable in this refpeE; — 
and the complex Ideas of mixed Medes, mach mone than thefe of Subftances : 
Becaufe in Subftances, (efpecially thofe, which the. common and ynbor« 
rowed Names of any Language are applied to,) fome remarkable feafible _ 
Qualities, ferving ordinarily to diftinguith one fort from another, ‘eafity 


 preferve thofe, who take any Carein the ufe of their Words, from apply- 


ing them to forts of Subftances, to which they do not at all belong. -But 
in mixed Modes, we are much more wuhcertain, it being not.fo eafie 
to determine of feveral ACtions; whether they are to be-called Fufice, or 
Craelty ; Liberality, or Prodigality. And {qin referring our /deas tothdfe 


_of other Men, call’d by the fame Name, ours may be falfes and our 


Idea we call Juftice, may, perhaps, be that which ought to have another 


Name, Ss : , eae 
9.11. But wherher or no our /deas of mixed Modes are more liabléthati 
any fort, to be different from thofe of other Men, which are marked by 


‘the fame Name : This at leaft is certain, That this fort of Falfhood is mach 


more familiarly attributed to our Jdeas of mixed Modes, than to any other: 
When a Man is thought to havea falfe /dea of Fuffice, pr Gratitude, or 
Glory, it is for no other Reafon, but that his agrees not with the fdeas, 
which each of thofe Names are the Signs of in other Men. Po | 
Fhe Reafox whereof feems to me to be this, That the abftract Leas of 
mixed Modes, being Men’s voluntary Combinations of fuch a precife Cols 
lection of fimple Zdeas ; and fo the Effence of each Species, being made 
by Men alone, whereof we have no other fenfible Standard, exifting any 
where, but the Name it felf, or the definition of that Name: We have no- 
thing ejfe to refer thefe our Ideas of mixed Modes to as Standards;to.which 
we would conform them, but the /deas of thefe, who are thought to ue 
thofe Namesin their moft proper Significations; and {fo as our /deas con 
form, or differ from them, they pafs for true or falfe. ‘And. thus: much 
concerning the Truth and Falfhood of our /deas,.in reference td their 
Names. | - a HS 
- §.13. Secondly, As to the Zruth and Falfboed of our Ideas, ix reference 
to the real Exiftence of Things, when that is made the Standard of their 
Truth, none of them can be termed falfe, but only our complex /deas of 
Subftances. 7 | a 
§. 14. Firff#, Our fimple Zdeas, being barely fuch Perceptions, as God 
has fitted us to receive, and given Power to external Objects to produce in 
us by eftablifhed Laws, and Ways, fuitable to his Wifdom and Goodnefs , 
though incomprehenfible to us, their Truth confifts in nothing elfe,but ia 


‘fiich Appearanices,as are produced in us,and muftbe fuitable to thofe Powers, 


he has placedin external Objects, or elfe they could not be produced in us: 
And thus anfwering thofe Powers,they are what they fhould be,true Jdeas. - 
Nor do they become liable to any Imputation of Falthood, if the Mind (as 
in moft Men I believeit does) judges thefe Ideas to be in the Things them- 
felves. For God in his Wifdom, having fet them as Marks ot Diftin- 
tion in Things, whereby we may be able to difcern one Thing from 
another ; and fo chufe any of them for our ufes, as we have Occafion : 
It alters not the Nature of our fimple /dea, whether. we think that the 
Idea of Blue, be in the Violet it felf, or in our Mind only ; and only the 


Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, reflecting the Particles 


ofLight, after acertain Manner, to bein the Violet ic felf. For that Tex- 
ture in the Objet, operating regularly and conftantly, producing the 
fame Jdea of Blue in us, it ferves us to diftinguifh,by our Eyes, that trom 
any other Thing, whether that diftinguifhing Mark, as it is really in the 
: | Aa. | Violet, 
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Violet; be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elfe that very Colour, the | 
Idea whereof (which is in us) is the exact refemblance. And it is equally 
from that Appearance, to be denominated Blue, whether it be thar real 
Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it, that caufes in us that /dea: Since 
the Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diftinction, thae 
isin a Violet, difcernable only by our Eyes, whatever it confifts in, that 
being beyond our Capacities diftin@ly to know, and, perhaps, would be 
of lefs ufe to us, if we had Faculties to difcern. 

§. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falfhood to our fime 
ple Jdeas, if by the different StruGture of our Organs, it were fo ordered, 
That the fame Object (bould produce in feveral Men's Minds different Ideas 
at the fame time ; v.g. ifthe /dea, that a Violet produced in one Man's 
Mind by his Eyes, were the fame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man’s, and vice verfa. For fince this could never be known: becaufe one 
Man’s Mind could not pafs into another Man's Body, to perceive what 
Appearances were produced by thofe Organs ; neither the /deas hereby, 
nor the Names, would be at all confounded, or any Falfhood be in 
either. For all Things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing con- 
ftantly the Jdea, which he called Blue; and thofe which had the Texture 
ofa Marigold, producing conftantly the /dea, which he as conftantly 
called Yellow, whatever thofe Appearances were in his Mind; he would 
be able as regularly to diftinguifh Things for his Ufe by thofe Appearan- 
ces,.and underftand, and fignifie thofe diftinctions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or /deas in his Mind, received 
from thofe two Flowers, were exaétly the fame with the Zdeas in other 
Men's Minds. Iam.neverthelefs very apt to think, that the fenfible /deas, 
produced, by any. Object in, different Men’s Minds, are moft commonly 
very near and undifcernably alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
—. many Reafons offered ; but that being befides my prefent Bufi- 
nefs, I {hall not trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that 
the contrary Suppofition, if it could be proved, is of little ufe, either for 
the Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and fo we . 
need not trouble our felves to examine it. | : 

§. 16. From what hasbeen faid concerning our fimple Zdeas, I think, it 
evident, That our /imple Ideas can xone of them be falfe, in refpect of Things 
exifting without us. For the Truth of thefe Appearances, or Perceptions 
in our Minds, confifting, as has keen faid, only in their being anfwerable 
to the Powers in external Objects, to produce by our Senfes fuch Appea- 

' rances in us: and each of them being in the Mind, fuch as itis, fuitable 
to the Power that produced it, and which alone it reprefents, it canndt 
npon that Account, or as referr'd to fuch a Pattern, be falfe. Blue or 
Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falfe Zdeas, thefe Perceptions in 
the Mind, are juft fuch as they are there, anfwering the Powers appointed 
by God to produce them ; and fo are truly what they are, and are inten- 
ded to be. Indeed the Names may be mifapply’d; but that in this refpect, 
makes no Falfhood inthe Jdeas: As if a Man ignorant in the Exglifh 
Tongue, fhould call Purple, Scarlet. 

§. 17. Secondly, Nether can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to 
the Effence of any Thing really exifting, be falfe, Becaufe whatever com- 
plex /dea I have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exift- 
ing, and made by Nature: it is not fuppofed to contain in it any other 
Jdeas, than what it hath; nor to reprefent any thing, but fuch a Compli- 
cation of Zdeas, as it does. ThuswhenI havethe /dea of fuch an Action 

of a Man, who forbears to afford: himfelf fuch Meat,Drink, and Cloathing, — 
| and 
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aod other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eftate will ‘be fuffici 
ent to fupply, and his {tation requires, I have no falfe Jdeas but fuch 
as reprefents an Action, either as I find, or imagine it; and {0 is ca» 
pable of neither Truth, or Falfhood. But when I give the name Frugality, 
or Vertue, to this Action, then it may be called a falfe /dea, if thereby it 


_ be fuppofedto agree with that /dea, to which, in propriety of Speech, the 


name of Frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law, which. 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. tA Be : 
§.18. Zhirdly, Our complex /deas of Subjtances , being all referred to 
Patterws in Things themfelves, may be falfe. That they are all falfe, 
when looked upon as the Reprefentations. of the unknown Effences of — 
Things, is fo evident, that, there-need$ nothing to be faid of ir. I thall 
theretore pafs over that chimerical Suppofition, and confider them as Col- 
Iections of fimple /deas in the Mind , taken from Combinations of fimple 
Ideas exifling together conftantly in Things , of which Patterns, they 
are the fuppofed Copies: And in this reference of them, to the exiftence 
of Things, they are falfe Ideas: 1. When they put together fimple /deas, 
which in the real Exiftence of Things, have no union ; as when to the 
Shape, and Size,that exift together in a Horfe, is joined, in the fame com- 


plex Jdea, the power of Barking like a Dog: Which three /deas, how- 


ever put together into one in the Mind , were never united in Nature ; 
and this therefore may be called a falfe Jdea of an Horfe. 2. Jdeas of 
b{tances are, in this refpect, alfo falfe, wher from any Colleton of 
fimple /deas, that do always exift together, there is feparated, by a direct 
Negation, any other fimple /dea, which is conftantly joined with them. 
Thus if to Extenfion, Solidity,Fufibility,the peculiar Weightinefs and yel-. 
low Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of @ 
greater degree of fixednefs, than is in Lead, or Copper ; he may be faidto ° 
have a fal complex /dea, as well as when he joins’ to thofe other fimple 
ones, the Zdea of perfect abfolute Fixednefs : for either way, the complex 


Idea of Gold being made up of fuch fimple ones, as have no union in 


Nature, may be termed falfe. But if he leave out of this his complex J/dea, 
that of Fixednefs quite, without either actually joining to, or fepara- 
ting of it from the reft in his Mind, itis, I think, to be looked on, as an 
inadequate and imperfect /dea, rather than a falfe one: fince though it 
contains not all the fimple /deas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together, but what do really exift together. _ > ; 

§. 19. Though in compliance with the ordinary way of Speaking, I 
have fhewed in what fenfe, and upon what ground our /deas may be 
fometimes called true, or falfe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the 
matter in all cafes, whereany Jdea is call’d true, or falfe, it is from fome 
Judgment that the Mind makes,or isfuppofed to make,that.is true,or falfe, . 
For Zruth, or Falfbood, being never without fome Affirmation, or Negation, 
Exprefs, or Tacit, it isnot to be found, but where figns are joined or: 
feparated, according to the agreement, or difagreement, of the Things 
they ftand for. The figns we chiefly ufe, are either Jdeas, or Words; 
wherewith we make either mental, or verbal Propofitions. Truth lies in 
{o joining, or feparating thefe Reprefentatives, as the Things they ftand 
for, do, in themfelves, agree, or difagree: and Falfhood in the contrary, 
as {hall be more fully fhewed hereafter. : 

' §, 20. Any /dea then we have in our Minds, whetherconformable, or 
not, to the exiftence of Things, or to any /deas in the Minds of other 
Men, cannot properly for this alone be called falfe. For thefe Reprefen- — 
tations, if they have nothing in them, but what is really — in 
| . ngs 
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‘Ehings without, caniriot be thought falfe, being exact Reprefentations of 
fomething: nor yet if they have any — inthem, differing from the 
peal of” Things, can they properly be faid to be falfe bi aging 
or Ideas of Things, they do nor reprefent. But the ake and falfe 
hood is, 
- §. a2. Firft, When the Mind having any Idea, it judges and concludes 
dt the fame, that is in other Mens Minds, fignified by the fame name ; 
or that it is conformable to the ordinary received fignification, or de- 
fintition of that Word, when indeed it is not: Which is the moft ufv- 
al miftake in mixed Modes, though other Jdeas alfo are liable to it. 
_ §.22 Secondly,When it having a complex dea made up of fuch a Col- 
lection of fimple ones, as Nature never puts together, a Judges st to agree 
fo a Species of Creatures really ms A as when it joins the weight of 
Tin, tothe colour, fafibility, arid fixednefs of Gold, : 
§. 23. Zhirdly, When in its complex /dea, it has united a certain num- 
ber of fimple Zdeas, that do really exift together: in fome forts of Crea- 
tures, but has alfo left out others, as much infeparable, # judges rhis to 
be a perfatt compleat Idea, of a fort of things which really it is wor s v. g. 
having jointed the /deas of fubftance, peti malleable, moft heavy, and 
fufible, it takes that complex Jdea to be the compleat /dea of Gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixednefs and folubility in Agua Regia are as infeparable 
from thofe other Jdeas, or Qualities of that Body, as they are one from 
another. 
§.14. Fourthly, TheMiftake is yet preater, when I judge, that this com-. 
plex Ides, contains in it the real Efjemce of any Body existings when ae 
leaft it contains but fome few of thofe Properties, which flow from its 
real Efferce and Conftitution. 1 fay, only forne few of thofe Properties: 
" for thofe Propertiesconfifting moftly in the active and = Powers, it 

has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known of anyone 
Body ; and of which the complex Jdea of that kind of Things is ufually 
we are but a very few, in cornparifon of what a Man, that has feverat 
ways tried.and examined it , knows of that one fort of Things ; and all 
that the moft expert Man knows, ere but few, in comparifon of what are. 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal or effential Conftitution, 
The eflence of a Triangle, lies in a very livele compa{s, confifts in a very 
few Ideas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make up that Effence : 
But the Properties that flow from this Eflence , are more than can be 
eafily known, or eramerated. So 1 imagine it is in Subftances their real 
Effences lie, in 2 little compafs 3 though the Properties flowing from that 
internal Conftitution, are endlefs. . 

'_ §.25- To conclade, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 
him, but by the /dea he has of it in his Mind; which Zea, he has a 
power to call by what Name he pleafes, he may, indeed, make an Jdeq 
neither anfwering the reality of Things, mor agreeing to the Zdeas com- 
monly fignified by other Peoples Words; but cannot make a wrong , or 
falfe /dea of a Thing, which isno otherwife known to him, but by the 
Idea he has of it. v.g. When! frame an /dea of the Legs, Arms, and Body 
of a Man, and join to this a Horfe’s Head and Neck, f do not make a 
falfe /dea-of any thing ; becaufe it reprefents nothing without me. But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to reprefent fome 
real Being without me, or to be the fame Idea, that others call by the 
fame name; in either of thefe cafes, I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that it comes to be tertned a falfé Zea; though, indeed, the falfhood 
lie not in the. /dea, but in that. tacit mental Propofttion, wherein a con- 

‘ote | ; formity 
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fonmity and refemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if 
having framed fuch an /dea in my Mind, without thinking, either that 
Exiftence, or the name Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tartar, I may be juftly thought phantaftical in the Naming ; but not 
erroneous in my Judgment; nor the /dea any way falfe. . 
~ §, 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our Jdeas, as they are 
confidered by the Mind, either in reference to the proper fignification of 
their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly be 
called right, or wrong Ideas,according as thev agree, or difagree to thofe 
Patterns to which they are referred. But ifany one had rather call them 
true, or falfe, ‘tis fit he ufe a liberty, which every one has, to call Things 
by thofe Names he thinks beft; though in propriety of Speech, Truth, or 
Falfhood, will, I think, fcarce agree to them , but as they, fome way or 
other, virtually contain in them fome mental Propofition. The /deas 
that are in a Man’s Mind, fimply confidered, cannot be wrong, unlefs 
complex ones, wherein inconfiftent parts arejumbled together. All other 
Jdeas are in themfelves right ; and the knowledge about them, right and 
true Knowledge: but when we come to refer them to any thing, as to’ 
their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
far asthey difagree with fuch Archety pes. 

§.27. Having thus given an account of the original, forts, and extent 
of our /deas, with feveral other Confiderations, about thefe (I know not 
whether I may fay) Inftruments, or Materials, of our knowledge, the 
‘method I at firft propofed to my felf, would now require , that I fhould- 
immediately proceed to fhew, what ufe the Underftanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have by them. This was that which 
in the firft general view I had of this Subject, was all that I thought 
I fhould have to do: but upon a nearer approach, I find, that there 
is fo clofe a connexion between J/deas and Words; and aur abftract 
Ideas, and general. Words, have foconftant arelation onetoanother, that 
it is impofi:ble to {peak clearly and diftin@ly of our Knowledge, which 
all confifts in Propofitions, without confidering, firft, the Nature, Ufe, 
and Signification of Language ; which therefore muft be the bufinefs of 
the next Book. | 
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| CHAP. L. 
Of Words or Language in general 


§.1. ZOD having defigned Man for a fociable Creature , made 
| him not only with an inclination, and under a_neceflity 
to have fellowthip with thofe of his own kind ;. but furni- 
= thed him alfo with Language, which was tobe.the great 
Inftrument, and common Tye of Society. az therefore had by Nature 
his Organs fo fafhioned, .as to be fit.to frame articulate Sounds, which we 
call Words. But this was not enough to. produce Language ; for Par- 
rots, and feveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds 
diftin& enough, which yet, by no means, are capableof Language. - 
§. 2. Befides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther neceffary, that 
he fhould be able to, ufe thefe Sounds, as figas of internal Conceptions ; and 


to make them ftand as marks for the /deas within his own Mind, where." 


e 


by they might be made known to others, and. the ‘Thoughts of Mens 


o 2 . { 


Minds be conveyed from one .to another, 


" . 6,3. Bat neither was this fufficient to make Words fo, ufeful as the 

oughttobe.. Itis not enough for the perfection of Language, that Sainte 
can be made figns of Zdeas, unlefs thofe figs can be-fo nade ufe of, -as to 
comprehend feveral particular Things: For, the multiplication of Words 
would have perplexed their Ule, had every. particular thing need, of a-di- 
ftinét name tobe fignifedby, 9» gre 
6.4. Words then.are made to be figns of our /deas, and are general. or 
particular, as the Ideas they ftaud for are general.or particular. . But be- 
fides thefe Names which ftand for /deas, there be others which Men have 
found and make ufé of ,,.not to fignife any: /dea, but, the want gr abfence 
of fome /deas, fimple or complex, or all /deas together ; fuch as are-the 
Latin words,*Nshil, and in Englith, /gxorance and Barrennefs. All which 


- megative or privative Words, cannot be faid properly to belong to, or 


fignifie no Zdeas : for then they would be perfectly infignificant Sounds ; — 


but they relate to pofitive Zdeas, and fignifie their abfence. | 

§. 5. Itmay alfo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Noti- 
ons and Knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependence our Words 
have on ‘common fenfible Jveas ; and how thofe which are made ufe 
of, toftand for Actions and Notions quite removed from fenfe, have their 
Original, and are transferred from obvious fenfible Ideas ; v. g. to Imagine, 
- Apprehend, Comprebend, Adhere, Conceive, Inftill, Difguft, Difturbance, 
Zranguillity, &c. are all Words taken from the Operations of fenfible 
Things, ‘and applied to certain Modes of Thinking. Spérit, in its pri- 
mary fignification, is Breath ; Angel, a Meflenger: And I doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Originals, we fhould find, in all Langua- 
ges, the names, which ftand tor Things be fall not under our Senfes, 
; to 
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to have had their firft rife from fenfible Jdeas. By which we may give 
fome kind of guefs, what kind of Notjons they were, and whence deri- 
ved, which filled their Minds, who were the firft Beginners of Langua- 
ges; and how Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares fugpeited 


to Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: whilft, to 


give Names, that might make known to others any Operations they felt 
in themfelves, or any other Jdeas, that came not under their Senf 
they were fain to borrow Words from ordinary known Jdeas of Senfation, 
by that means to make others the more eafily to conceive thofe Operati- 
onsthey experimented in themfelves, which made no outward fenfible 
appearances ; and then when they had got known and agreed Names, to 
fignifie thofe internal Operations of their own Minds, they were fuffi- 
ciently furnifhed to make known by Words, all their other Jdeas ; fince 
they could confift of nothing, but either of outward: fenfible Perceptions, 
or ofthe inward Operations of their Minds about them ; we having, as 
has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally come either from 
fenfible Objects without, or what we feel within our felves, from the in- 
pie Workings of our own Spirits, which we are con{cious to our felves of 
within, = | : 7 

§. 6. But to underftand better the ufe and force of Language, as {ub- 
fervient to Inftrudtion and Kaowledge, it will be convenient to con- 


er, | 

_ Firf, + o what tt is that Names, in the aft of Language, are immediares 
by applied. | an | | 
econdly, Since all Cexcept proper) Naines are general, and fo ftand 
Thines,it inthe next place,what the Sorts and 
Kinde or, if you rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and Ges 
ners of Things are, wherein they confift, and how they come to be made. 
Thefe being (asthey ought) well looked into, we hall the better come to 
find the right ufe of Words; the natural Advantages and Defects of Lan- 
guage ; and the remedies that ought to be ufed, to avoid the inconveni- 
encies of obfcurity or uncertainty in the fignification of Words: without 
which, it is impoffible to difcourfe with any clearnefs, or order, concer- 
nmg Knowledge : Which being converfant abort Propofitions, and thofe 
rd caper les ral ones, has greater connexion with Words, than 
perhaps is 7 , | 
one Confiderations therefore, fhall be the matter of the following 

pters. | . ‘ : 


not particularly for this or that fngle Thing ; but for forts and ranks of 
* will be neceffary to ri wh ; eames 
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CHAP. ik 
Of the Signification of Words: 


§. x. AN, though he have great variety of Thoughts, and fuch, 

i from which others, as well as himfelf, might receive Profit 
and Delight; yet they are all within his own Breaft, invifible, and hiddert 
from others, nor can of themfelves bemade appear. The Comfort there- 
fore,and Advantageof Society,not being to behad without Communication _. 
of Thoughts, it was neceflary, that Man fhould find out fome external 
fenfible Signs, whereby thofe invifible Zdeas, which poflefs his Mind in 
fo great variety, might be made known to others: For which purpofe, 
nothing was fo fit, either for Plenty or Quicknefs, as thofe articulate 
Sounds, which with fo much Eafe and Variety , he found himfelf able 
to make. Thus we may conceive how Words, which were by Nature fo well 
adapted to that purpofe, come to be made ufe of'by Men, as she Signs of 


- their Zdeas ; not by any natural connection, that there is between par- 


ticular articulate Sounds,arid certain Jdeas,for then therewould be but oné 
Language amongtft all Men; but by a voluntary Impofition,whereby fuch 
2 Word is made arbitrarily the Mark of fuch an Jdea. The ufe then of 


| Words, is to befenfible Marks of /deas; and the /deas they ftand for, are 


their proper and immediate Signification. ree a . 
_.§.2. Theufe Men have of thefe Marks, being ‘either to record their 
own Jdeas for the Affiftence of their own Memory; or as it were, to bring 
them out, and lay them before the view of others. Words‘ in their pri- 
mary and immediate Signification , Rand for nothing, but the Ideas in thé 
Mind of him that ufes them, how imperfectly foever, or carelefly thof 
Ideas are collected fromthe Things, which they are fuppofed to repre- 
fent. When a Man {peaks toanother, it is, that he may be underftood ; 
and the end of the Speech is, that thofe Sounds, as Marks, may make 
known his Jdeas to the Hearer. That,then which Words are the Marks 
of, are the /deas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as Marks 
immediately to any thing elfe, but the /deas that he himfelf hath: For 
this would be to make them Signs of his own Conception, and yet apply 
them to other /deas ; which would beto make them Signs, and not Signs 
of his /deas at the fame time ; and fo in Effect, to have no Signification 
at all. -Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs 
impofed by him on Thingshe knows not. That would be tomake them — 
Signs.of nothing, Sounds without Signification, A Man cannot make 
his Words the Signs either of Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions in 
the Mind of another, whereof he has none in hisqwn. Till he‘has fomed 
Ideas of his own, he cannot fuppofe them to correfpond with the Conce- 
ptions of another Man ; nor can he ufe any Signs for them : For it would 
be.the Signs of he knows not what, which isin Truth to be the Sign of 
nothing. But when he reprefents to himfelf other Men's /déas, by fome 
of his own, if he confent to give them the fame Names, that other Men 
do, ‘tis ftill to his own /deas; to /deas that he has, and not to /déas that 
he hasnot.. ©. a ar en a | 
§. 3. This is fo neceffary in the ufe of Language , that in this refpec, . 


‘the Knowing, and the Ignorant; the Learned, and Unlearned, ufe the 
‘Words they {peak (with any meaning) allalike. They, s#every Man's 
> Bbh2 - : 


Mouth, 
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Mouth, fand for the Ideas be bas, and which he would exprefs by them. 
A Child having taken notice of nothing in the Metal he hearscalled Gold, 
but the bright fhining Yellow-Colour, he applies the Word Gold only 
to his own Jdea of that Colour, and nothing elfe ; and therefore calls the 
fame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath better obfer- 
ved, adds to fhining Yellow, great Weight: And then the Sound Gold, 
when he ufes it, ftands for acomplex /dea of a fhining Yellow, and very 
weighty Subftance. Another adds to thofe Qualities, Fufibiliry : And 
then the Word Gold to him figniftes, a Body, bright, yellow, fufible, 
and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of thefe ufes equally 
the Word Gold, when they have Oceafion to exprefs the fda, they 
have apply’dit to. But it is evident, that each ean apply it ‘only to his 
own Idea ; nox can he make it ftand, a3 a Sign of fuch a complex Jdea, 
as he has not. | ts 
§. 4. But though Words, as they are ufed by Men, can properly and 

immediately fignifie nothing but the 7deas, that ere in their Minds; yet 
they in their Thoughts, give them a fecret reference to two other 
Things, &. | 7 

| Fir, They fuppofe their Words to be Marks of the Weas in the Minds 
alfo of other Men, with whom they communicate: For elfe they thould talk 
in vain, and could not be underftood, if the Sounds they applied to one 
idea, were fich, 4s by the Hearer, wereapply’dto another, which is to 
fpeak two Languages. Bur in this, Men ftand not ufually to examine, 
whether the /dea they, and he they difeourfe with, be the fame: But 
think ic enough, that they ufe the Word, as they imagine, in the common 
Acceptation at that Language ; in which cafe, they fuppofe that the /dca, 
they make it a. Sign of, ts precifely ‘the fame, to which the Underfan- 
ding Men ofthat Countryapply that Name; = 5° is 
45. Secondly, Becaufe Men would: not be thoughit to talk Barely of 
their own Imaginations, but of Things as really they are; therefore they 
often fuppofe their Words to ftand alfo for the Reality of Things, But this 
relating mote particularly to Subftances, and their Names, as, perhaps, 
the former does to fimple Zd/eas and Modes, we fhalt fpeak of thefe ewo 
different ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, ahd Subftances, in particular : Though 

ive mé leave here to fay, that it is 4 perverting the ufe ‘of Words, and 
rings unavoidable Obfcurity and Confufion into their Signification, 
whenever we make them ftand for any thing; but thofe /éeas we have in 
ourown Minds. = |. ee ee ae | 
| _§.6. Concerning’ Words alfo, this is farther ‘to‘be confidered. Fir/f, 
That they being immediately the Signs of Men's Zdeas ; and by that 
means, the In{truments whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, 
and exprefs.to one another thofe Thoughts and Imaginations; they have 
Within “their own Breafts, sheré comes by conflant xfe, tobe fuch 2 
Connexion between certain Sounds, and the \deas they fand for, that the 
‘Names heatd, almoft as readily excite certain Jeas ; asif the Objects 
themfelyes, which are. apt to produce them did aCtually affect the 
Sry Which is manifeftly fo in all obvious fenfible Qualities ; and in all 
Subftances, ‘that frequently, and familiarly occurr to us. 
"'§. 7. Secéudly, ‘That though thé proper and immediate Signification 
of Words, are /deas in the Mind. of the Speaker; yet becaufe by 
~ Jamtlar ufe ftom our Cradles, wecome to learn certain articulate Sounds 
. Very perfectly, and have them readily on our Tongues, and Memories’, 
but yet are nor always careful to examine, or fettle their Significations 
a i | perfectly, 
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perfeftly, it oftex happens, that Men, even when they would apply 
themfelves to an attentive Confideration, do fer their Thoughts. more 
on Words than Things. Nay, becaufe Words are many of them learn‘d, 
before the //eas are known for which they ftand: Therefore fome,..not 
only Children, but Men, fpeak feveral Words:, no otherwife than 
Parrots do, only becaufe they have learn'd them, and have beert 4c- 
cuftomed to thofe Sounds. But fo far as Words are of Ufe and 
Signification, fo far is thete a conftant connexion between the Sound 


and the Zdea; and a Defignation, that the one ftand for the other : -with- 


out which Application of them, they are nothing, but fo much in- 
fignificant Noife. — 
_.§..8. Words by long and familmr ufe, as has been faid , come to 


excite in Men certain Jdeas fo conftantly and readily, that‘ they 


are apt to fuppofe a natural connexion between them. — But ‘that 
they fgnifie only Men’s peculiar Zdeas, and that by @ perfedtly arbitrary 
Impoftion, is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others (everi 
that ufe the fame Language) the fame /deas we take them to be the 
Signs of: And every Marr ‘has fo inviolable 2 Liberty, to make Words 
ftand for what Zeas he pleafes, that no one hath the Power to make 
others have the fame /deas in their Minds, that he has, when they uf 
the fame Words, that he does. And therefore the great Aagufus him- 
felf, in the Poffeffion of that Power, which ruled the World, acknow- 
ledged he could not make a new Latin Word: which wasas- much 
as to fay , that he could not arbitrarily appoint, what Ades any 
Sound fhould bea Sign of, in the Mouths an@ common Language of ‘his 
Subjects. "Tis true, common ufe, by a tacit Confent , io gi Ces 
gain Sounds to certain /deas in alk Langnages ; whieh {0 far lintits the | 
fignification of that Sound, that unfefs a Man applies it tothe fame Jdea, 
he cannot {peak properly. And it is alfotrue, that untefs a Man’s Words 
excite the fame Jdeas in the Hearer, which He makes them ftand for in 
fpeakung, he cannot fpeak intelligibly. But whateverbe the confequences 
of hisule of any Words, different either from the Publick, or that Per- 


Yon to whom he addrefles them: This.is certain, them fignification ia 


his ufe of them, is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of no- 


or SHAR HR 
Ps Gea tam, Fe 
SA LY Things that exift, being Particulars, it’ niay; perhaps, be 
ts 3 thought w afonable, that Words, which ought to be corforined 
ta Things, fheuld be fo too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we 
find the quite contrary. “The far greatef? parr of Words, that make all 
Lauguages, are general Terms: which has not been the Effet of Neglea, 
oy Chance,. but.of Reafon, and Neceflity. | 


— § 2... Fixlt, Jt is imepofible, that every particular Thing fhould have a 
titi ae jf or the fignificarton and ufeof Words, depending 


on-that connetian,, which tbe Mind makes between its Jdeas, and the 
Sounds it wes, as Signs of them, it ts neceflary in the —— - 
: | / a 
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Names to Things, that the Mind fhould have diftint /deas of the Things, 
and retain alfo the particular Name that belongs to every one, with its 
peculiar appropriation to that /dea. But it is beyond the Power of hu- 
mane Capacity to frame and retain diftinét Jdeas of allthe particular . 
Things we meet with: every Bird, and Beaft, Men faw ; every Tree, and 
Plant that affected the Senfes, could not find a Place in the moft capacious 
Underftanding. If it be looked on, as an inftance of a prodigious Me- 
mory, That fome Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their 
Army, by his proper Name: We may eafily find a Reafon,why Men have 
never attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or Crow 
that flies over their Heads; much lefs to call every Leaf of Plants, or 
Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a peculiar Name. 
§.3. Secondly, If it were poflible, ¢ would yet be ufelefs, becaufe it would 
riot ferve to thechief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up 
Names of particular. Things, that would not ferve them to communicate, 
their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and ufe them in Talk with others, 
only that they may be underftood : which is then only dorie, when by 
Ufe or Confent,the Sound [ makeby the Orgaris of Speech, excites in ano- 
ther Man’s Mind,who hears it,the /dea I apply it to in mine, when I {peak 
it. ‘This cannot be done by Names, apply'd to particular Things, where- 
- of I alone having the /deas in my Mind, the Names of them could hot be 
fignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with all 
thofe. very particular Things, which had fallen under my notice. | 
§.4. Thirdly, But yet. granting this alfo fecible; (which I think is 
fiot,), yet 2 diftindt Name for every particular Thing, would not be of any 
great “fe for the improvement of Knowledge,: which though founded if 
particular Things, enlarges it felf by general’ Views ; to which, Things 
reduced into forts under general Names, are properly fubfervient. Thefe, 
with the Names belonging to them, come. within fome Compafs, and da 
fot multiply every. Moment, ; beyond what, either the Mind can contaiti, 
or Ufe requires., And therefore in thefe,.Men have for the moft. part 
ftopp’d.: but yet not-fo, as to hinder themfelves from diftinguifhing par- 
ticular Things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it 
And therefore -in their own Species, which they have moft to do with, 
and wherein they have often occafion to mention particular Perforis 
there they make ufe of proper Names , and diftinét Individuals have di- 
{tinct Denominations. 
| &§. Befides Perfons, Countries alfo,Cities, Rivers, Mountains, and other 
the like Diftinétions of Place, have ufually found peculiar Names, and that © 
for the fame Reafon; they being fuch as Men-have often an Occafion to 
mark particularly, and, as it were, fet before others in their Difcourfes 
withthem. And I doubt not, but:if we had.Reafon to mention particu- 
lar Horfes, as often as we have to mention particular Men, we fhould have 
proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and Bacephalus 
‘would be a Word ag much in ufe, as Alexander. , And. therefore we fee 
that amongft Jockeys, Horfes have their proper Names to’be. known and 
_diftinguifhed by,. as commonly as their Servants: Becaufe amongft them, 
there is. often Occafion to mention this or that particular Horfe, when he 
is out of Sight. _ _ : re | 


§.°6. The next thing to be confidered is, Low general Words come to be 
.made,:. For fince-all Things that exift, are only particulars, howcome we 
by:general Terms, or where find we thofe general Natures they are fup- 
‘pofedto ftand for > Words become general, by being made the figns of 
“general ldew : and Jdeas become general, by feparating from them the 
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circumftances of Time, or Place, or any other Zdeas that may determine 
them to this or that particular Exiftence. By this way of abftraction, 


they are made capable of reprefenting more Individuals than one ; each 


of which, having in it a conformity to that abftra& /dea, is (as we call ic) 
of thar fort. 

§. 7. But to deduce this 2 little more diftin@ly, it will not, perhaps, 
be amifs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning,and ob» 
ferve by what degrees we proceed, and by what fteps we enlarge our /deas 
from our firft infancy. ‘There is nothing more evident, than that the 
¥deas of the Perfons Children converfe with, (to inftance in them alone, ) 
are like the Perfons themfelves, only particular. The /deas of the Nurfe, 
and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, like Pidtures of 
them there, reprefent only thofe Individuals. The Names they firft give 
to them, are confined to thefe Individuals; and the names of Nurfe, and 
Mamma, the Child ufes, determine themfelves to thofe Perfons. After- 
wards, when time and a larger acquaintance, has made them obferve, 
that there area great many other Things in the World,that in fome com- 
mon agreements of Shape, and feveral other Qualities, refemble their Fa- 
ther and Mother: and thofe Perfons they have been ufed to, they frame 


Lot 


an Jdea, which they find thofe many Particulars do partake in; and to _ 


that they give , with others, the name Man, for example: And shes 


they come to have a general Name, and ageneral Adea. Wherein they make . 


nothing new, but only leave out of the complet Zdea they had of Perer 
and ames, Mary and Fane, that which is peculiar to each, and retaia 
only what is common to them all. | 
¢. 8. By the fame way that they come by the general Name and Jen 
of Man, they eafily advance to more general Names and Notions. For ob- 
ferving, that feveral Things that differ from their Jdea of Man, and can 
not therefore be comprehended under that Name, have yet certain Qua- 
lities, wherein they agree with Man, by retaining only thofe Qualities, 
and uniting them into one /dea,they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Zdea; to which having given a Name, they make a term of a more 
comprehenfive extenfion : Which mew Jdea, is made not by any new ad- 
dition, but only, as before, by leaving out the fhape, and fome other 


Properties fignified by the name Man, and retaining only a Body, with - 


Life, Senfe, and fpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal. , | | 

 §. 9. That this isthe way whereby Men fir formed general Ideas, and 
general Names to them, I think, is 6 evident, that there needs no other 
proof of it, but the confidering of aMan’s felf, or others, and the ordina- 
ry proceedings of their Mmds in Knowledge: And he that thinks general 
Natures, or Notions, are any thing, elfe but fuch abftra@ and partial Zdeas 
of more complex ones, taken at firft from particular Exiftences, will, I 
fear, be at alofs where tofind them. For let any one reflect, wherein 
does his /dea of a Man, differ from that of Peter, and Paul; or his Idea 


ofan Horfe, from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out fomething 


that is peculiar to‘each Individual ; and retaining fo much of thofe parti- 


‘cular complex /deas, of feveral particular Exiftences, as they are found to. 


agree in. Ofthe complex /deas, fignifted by the names Man, and Horfe, 
leaving out but thofe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
thofe wherein they agree , and of thofe, making a new diftin@ complex 
Idea , and giving the name Animal to it, one has a more general term, 
that ie i. with Man, feveral other Creatures. Leave out the 
Idea of Animal, Senfe, and fpontaneous Motion, and the remaining — 

plex 
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plex Jded, made up of the remaining fimple ones of Body, Life, and Nou- 
rifhment, becomes a more general one, under thie more comprehenfive 
term, Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon this particular, fo evident 
in it felf, by the fame way the Mind pec to Body, Subjiance, and at 
laft to Being, Thing, and fuch univerfal terms, which ftand for any of our 
Ideas whatfoever. To conclude, this whole my/fery of Gezera and Spe- 
ces, which make fuch anoife in the Schools, and are, with Juttice, folittle 
regarded out of them, is nothing elfe but abftrat Zde.1s, more or lefs com- 
prehenfive, with Names annexed tothem. In all whicli, this is conflant 
and unvariable, That every more general term, ftands for fuch an /dea, 
as is but a part of any of thofe contained under it. 

§. 10, This may fhew us the reafon, why, in the defining of Words, 
which is nothing but declaring their fignification, we make ufe of the Gea 
mus, or next general Word that comprchends it. Which is not out of ne- 
ceffity, but only to fave the labour of enumerating the feveral fimple Zdeas, 
which the next general Word, or Genus, ftands for ; or, perhaps, fomé= 
times the fhame of not being able todo it. But though defining by 
Genus and Differentia, (1 crave leave to ufe thefe terms of Art, though 
originally Latin, fince they moft properly fuit thofe Notions they are ap- 
plied to ;) I fay, though defining by the Genus be the fhorteft way; yer, f 
think, it may be doubted, whether it be the beft. This.I am fure, it is 
not the only, and fo not abfolutely neceflary. For Definition being no- 
thing but making another underftand by Words, what Zdea the term de- 
fined ftands for, a definition is beft made by enumerating thofe fimple 
Ideas that are combined in the fignification of the term Defined: and if 
inftead of fuch an enumeration; Men have accuftomed themfelves to ufe 


' the next general term, it has notbeen outof necetfity, or for greater clear- 


nefs; but for quicknefs and difpatch fake. For,I think, that to one who de- 


. fired to know what /dea the word Man ftood for ; if it fhould be faid, that 


a Man was a folid extended Subftance,having Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Mo» 
tion, and the Faculty of Reafoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the 
term Man, would beas well underftood ; and the Jdea it ftands tor, be at 
Jeaft as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a' rational Anis 
mal ; which by the feveral definitions of Asimal, Vivens, and Corpus, re- 
folves it felf into thofe enumerated /deas.I have in explaining theterm Man, 
followed here the ordinary Definition of the Schools: which though, per- 
haps,not the moft exact, yet ferves well enough to my prefent purpofe.And 
one may in thisinftance, fee what gave occafion to that Rule that a Deff- 
nition muft confift of its Genus, and Differentia: and it fuilices to fhew 
us the little neceffity there isoffuch a Rule, or advantage in the ftri@ 
obferving of it. For Definitions, as has been faid, being only the explai- 
ning of one Word, by feveral others fo, that the meaning, or Jdea it 
ftands for, maybe certainly known, Languages are not always fo made, 
according to the Rules of Logick, that every term can have its fignifica- 
tion, exactly and clearly expreffed by two others. Experience fu ciently: 
fatisfies us to the comtrary ; or elfe thofe who have made this Rule, have 
done ill, that they have givenus fo few Definitions conformable to it. But 
of Definitions, more in the next Chapter. | 
§. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain, by what has been faid, 
That General and Univerfal,belong not to the real exiftence of Things; but 
arethe Inventions and Creatures of the Underftanding, made by it for its own 
ufe,and concern only Signs, whether Words, or /deas. Words are general, as 
has been faid, when ufed,for figns of general /deas;and fo are applicable in- 
differently to many particular Things: And Jdeas aregeneral, when they 
| | : | are 
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are fet up,as the Reprefentatives of many particular Things: but Univerfa- 
lity belongs not to Things themfelves, which are all of them particular in 


‘their Exiftence, even thofe Words, and /deas, whichin their fignification; 
_are general, When therefore we quit Particulars, the Generals that reft, 


are only Creatures of our own making, their general Nature being nothing 
but thecapacity they are put into by the Underftanding, of fignifying or 
reprefenting many particulars. Forthe fignification they have, isnothing, 
but a relation, that by the Mind of Man is added’ to them. | 

§. 12. The next thing therefore to be confidered is, What kind of fignt- 
fication it is, that general Words have. -For as it is evident, that they dd 
not fignifie barely one particular thing ; for thet they would not be ge- 
‘neral Terms, but proper Names : So onthe other fide, tis as evident, 
they do not fignifie a plurality ; for Man and Men would then fignifté 
the fame; and the diftin@tion of numbers (as Grammarians call them ) 
would be fuperfluous and ufelefs, That then which general Words figni- 
fic, is a fort of Things ; and that each of them does, by being a fign of 
an abftract Idea in the Mind, to which Zdea, as Things exifting are found 
to agree, fo they come to be ranked under that name; or, which is all 
one, be of that fort. Whereby it is evident, that the Effexces of the forts, 
or (if the Latin word pleafes better.) Species of Things, are nothing elfe 
but thefe abftra@t Ideas. For the having the Effence of any Species, be- 
ing that which makes any Thing tobe of that Species, and’ the cod- 
formity to the /dea, to which the name Is annexed , being that 
which gives a right to that name, the having the Effence, and the hd- 
ving that Conformity, muft needs be the fame thing : Since to be of any 
Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, is all one. 
As forexample, to be a AZan, or of the Species Man, and to have a right 
to the name Man, is the fame thing. ‘Again, to bea Man, ot of the 
Species Man, and have the Effence of a Man, is ‘the fame thing. Now 
fince nothing can be a Mam, or havea right to the name Man, but what 


hhas a conformity to the abftraét Zea the name Man {tands for ; nor any 


thing bea Man, or have ari ht to be of the Species Maz, but what has the 
Effence of that Species, 4t follows, that the Abftract Zdea, for which the 
name ftands, and the Effence of the Species, ts one and the fame. From 
whence it is eafietoobferve,that the effences of the forts of things,and con- 
fequently the forting of Things,is the Workmanthip of the Underftanding, 
fince it is the Underftanding that abftracts and makes thofe general fdeas. 
§. £3. I would not here be thought to forget, much lefs to deny, that 
Nature, in the production of Things, makes feveral of them alike: there 
is nothing more obvious, efpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 
Things propagated by Seed. But yet, Ithink, we may fay, the forting 
of them under Names, is the Workmanfhip of the Underftanding, taking 


~ occafton from the fimilitude it obferves amongft them, tomake abftract ge- 
~ neral Zdeas, and fet them up in the Mind, with Names annexed tothem, 


as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that fenfe the word Form has a very pro- 
per fignification, } to which, as particular Things exifting, are found to 
agree: fothey come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, of 
are put intothat C/afis. For when we fay, this isa Man, that a FYorfe ; 
this Fu/fice, that Cruelty; thisa Warch, that a Jacks what do we elfe 7 
rank Things under different fpecifick Names, as agreeing to thofe abftra 


- Ideas, of which we have made thofe Names the figns? And what are the 


Effences of thofe Species, fet out and marked by Names, but thefe ab- 

tra Ideas in the Mind; whichare, as it were, the bonds between pare 

ticular Things that exift, and the Names they are to be ranked undet : 
4 Cec An 
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And when general Names have any connexion with particular Beings, 
thefe abftract Jdeas are the Medium that unites them: fo that the Effen. 
ces of Species, as diftinguifhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing but thofe precife abftract Z/eas we have in our Minds, 
And therefore the fuppofed real Effences of Subftances, if different from 
our abftract Zdeas, cannot be the Effences of the Species we rank Things 
into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two different Effen- 
Ces, be the Effence of one Species: And I demand, what are the alterations 


may, or may not be made in a Horfe, or Lead, without making either of 


them to be of another Species? By determining the Species of Things, 
y our abftra& Ideas, this is eafie to refolve : but if any one will regu- 
late him(elf herein, by fuppofed real Effences, he will, I fuppofe, be ata 
lofs: and he will never beable to know when any thing precifely ceafes 

to be of the Species of an Horfe, or Lead. 
§. 14. Nor willany one wonder, that [ fay thefe Effexces, or abftract 


4deas, (which are the meafures of Names, and the boundaries of Species,) 


are the Workman{bip of the Underftanding, who confid ers, that atleaft the 
complex ones are often, in feveral Men, different Collections of fimple 
Ideas: and therefore that is C ovetoufnefs to one Man, which is not fo to 
another. Nay, even in Subftances, where their abitract Jdeas feem to be 
taken from the Things themfelves, they are not conftantly the fame ; 
no not in that Species, which is moft familiar to us, and with which we 

ave the moft intimate acquaintance : It having been more than once 
doubted,whether the Fetus born of a Woman, were a Man,even {fo far, as 
that it hath been debated, whether it Were, or were not to be nourithed 
and baptized: which could not be,if the abftract dea, or Effence,to which 
the name Man belonged,were of Nature’s making;and were not the uncer- 


tain and various Colle@ion of fimple Ideas, which the Underftanding 
puts together, and then abftradting it, affixed a name to it. Sothat in 
truth, every diftind abjtradt Idea, isa diflin Effence: and the names 
that ftand for fuch diftinét Zdeas,are the names of Things eflentially ditt 
ferent. Thusa Circle is as eflentially different from an Oval, asa Sheep 
from a Goat: and Rain is as effentially different from Snow, as Water 
from Earth; that abftra@ Jdea which js the Effence of one, being im- 
pofible to be communicated to the other. And thus any twoabftract /deas, 
that in any part vary one from another, with two diftin@ names annex- 
ed to them, conftitute two diftina forts, or, if you pleafe, Species, as ef 
erg different , as any two the moft remote » OF Oppofite in the 
World. | 


§. 15. But fince the Effences of Things are thought, by fome, (and 
not without reafon,) to be wholly unknown; it may not be ami: to con- 
fider the fevera/ Sgnifications of the word Effence. 

Firft, Effence may be taken for the very being of any thing, whereby 
it is, what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subftances, 
unknown Conttitution of Thin s, Whereon their difcoverable Qualities 
depend, may be called their Effence. This is the proper original fignifi- 
cation of the Word, as is evident from the formation of its; Elfentia, in its 
primary notation fignifying properly Being. And in this fenfe it is fit 
ufed, when we fpeak of the Effence of particular things, without giving 
_ them any Name. : | | 

Secondly, The Learning and Difputes of the Schools, having been much 
bufied about Gerzus and Speczes, the Word Effence lias almott loft its pri- 
mary Signification; and inftead of the real Conititution of things, has 
been almoft wholly applied to the artificial Conftitution of Genus and 
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Species. “Yistrue, there is ordinarily fappofed a real Conftitution of tlie 
forts of Things ; and ‘tis paft doubt, there muft be fome real Contftitu- 
tion, on which any Collection of fimple Zdeas co-exifting, muft depend. 
But it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into forts or 
Species, only as they agree to certain abf{tra@t Zdeas, to which we have 
annexed thofe Names, the Effence of each Genus, or Sort, comes to be ndz 
thing but that abftract Zdea, which the General, or Sorta/ (if 1 may have 
leave fotocall it from Sort, as I do General from Gekas,) Name ftands for. 
And this we fhall find to bethat, which the Word Effence imports, in its 
molt familiar ufe. .Thefe two forts of Effence, I fuppofe, may not unfitly 
be termed, theone the Rea/, the other the Mominal Effence. 

6.16. Berween the Nominal Effence, and the Name, there is fo hear 4 
Connexion, that the Name of any fort of Things cdfnot be attributed td 


any patticular Being, but what has this Effence, whereby it anfwers that _ 


abftract /dea, whereof that Name is the Sign. | et 

§.17. Concerning the real Effences of corporeal Subftances, (to mien= 
tion thofé only,) there are, if I miftake not, two Opinions. The one is 
of thofé , whe ufing the Word Effetice, for they know not what 
fuppofe a cérrain number of thofe Effences, according to whicli, all natural 
things dré made, and wherein they do exactly every one of them partake 


and fo becomé of this or that Species. The other, dnd more rational . 


Opinion, is of thofe, who look on all natural Things to have a teal, but 
unknown Conttitution 6f their infenfible Parts, from which flow thofe 
fenfible Qualities, which ferve us to diftinguifh theni one from dnothef, 
according as we havé Occafion torank therm into forts, under common 
Denominatiors. The former of thefe Opirtions, which fuppofes thee 
Effencés, as a certain number of Forms ot Molds, whetein all sitaral 
Things, that exift, ar¢ caft, and do equally partake, has, I itagine, very 
much perplexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Pro- 
duétions of Monfters, invall the Species of Animals, dnd of Changelings, 
and other ftrange HTues of humane Birth, carry with them Difficulcies, 
not poffible to confift with this Wyporhefks: Since it is’ irtipoffible, that two 
Things, partaking exactly of the fame teal Effence, fhoufd havé different 
_ Propérties,as that two Figures partaking im the fameréa! Effence of 4 Citele, 
fhould have different Properties.But were there no otherReafort dgainftit,yét 
the /uppofttion of Effences,that cannot be knownand yet the making thém to 
be that, which diftinguifhes the Species of Things, is fo whoZy ufelé/s, and 
unferviceable fo any part of our-Knowledge, that that aloné were fuffi- 
cient, to make us lay it by; and content our felves with futh Effértces of 
ftie Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the rédch-of our Know- 
ledg¢ : which, when ferioufly confidered, will be found, as I have’ aid, 
to be riothiing elfe, but thofe abftract complex [déas, to’ which we have 
arinexed' diftma general Names. cea - oT 
§. 18. Effences thus diftinguifhed into Nominal and Real, we may ob: 
ferve, that in the Species of fimple Ideas and Modes, they are always the 
fame: But in Subftances, always quite different. Thus a F pure inchudin 
a Space between three Lines, is the real, a¢ welf as notmiinat Eflénde' of 
Triangle ; it being not only the abftrast /déa to whith the genéraf Name 
is annexed,but thevery Effeati4,or Being, of thé thingit felt,chat Foundy- 
tion fromm whith all its Properties flow,and towhich they aréall infeparably 
avinexed. But it is far otherwife concerning that parcel of Matte, which 
makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein thefe two Efftintés ate apparently 
different. For it is the real Conftitution of its infenfible Parts, on which 
depend all thofe Properties of Colour, hee rama asses 
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which are to be found in it. Which Conftitution we know not; and fo 
having no particular Jdea of, have no Name that is the Sign of it. But 
yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fufibility, and Fixednefs, &c. which makes 
it to be Gold, or gives ita right to that-Name, which is therefore its no- 
minal Effence. Since nothing can be call’d Gold, but what has a Con- 
formity of Qualities to that abftract complex /dea, to which that Name 
isannexed. But this Diftinction of Effences, belonging particularly to 
Subftances, we fhall, when we come to confider their Names, have an oc- 
cafion to treat of more fully. | 

§. 19. That fuch ab/fract Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been 
fpeaking of, are Effences, may farther appear by what we are told con- 
cerning Effences, viz. that they are all ingcnerable, and incorruptible. 
Which cannot be true of the real Conftitution of Things, which begin and 
perifh with them. All Things, that exift in Nature, befides their Author, 
are all liable to Change ; efpecially thofe Things we are acquainted with, 
and have ranked into Bands, under diftin@ Names or Enfigns. Thus 
that, which was Grafs to Day, is to Morrow the Flefh of a Sheep; and. 
within few Days after, becomes part of a Man: In all which, and the 
like Changes, ‘tis evident, their real Effence, that Conftitution whereon 
the Properties of thefe feveral things depended, is deftroy’d, and perifhes 
with them. But Effences being taken for Zdeas, eftablifhed in the Mind, 
with Names annexed to them, they are fuppofed to remain fteadily the 
fame, whatever mutations the particular Subftances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the Jdeas to whichMan 
and Horfe are annexed, are fuppofed neverthelefs to remain the fame; 
and fo the Effences of thofe Species are preferved undeftroy'd, whatever 
Changes happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thofe Species. By 


. this means the Effence of a Species refts fafe and entire, without the exift- 


ence of fo much as one Individual of that kind. For were there now no. 
Circle exifting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that Figure exitts. 
not any where exactly marked out, ) yet the /deaannexed to that Name 
would not ceafe to be what itis; and to be asa pattern, to determine 
which of the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
to the NameCircle, and fo by having that Effence, were of that Species. — 
And though there neither were, nor had been in Nature fuch a Beaft asan 
Unicorn, nor fuch a Fifh as a Mermaid ; yet fuppofing thofe Names to 
ftand for complexabftract /deas, that contained no inconfiftency in them ; 
the Effence of a Mermaid is as intelligible, as that of a Man; and the 


Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, fteady, and permanent, as that of an Horfe. 


‘ From what has been faid, it is evident, that the Do@rine of the Immutabi- 


lity of Effences, proves them to be only abftra@ /deas ; and is founded on 
the Relation, eftablifhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of 
them ; and will always be true, as long as the fame Name can have the 


fame fignification. - | 


_ §. 20. Toconclude, this is that, which in fhort I would fay, (viz.) that 
all the great Bufinefs of Genera and Species, and their Effences, amounts 
to no more but this, That Men making abftract /deas, and fettling them 
in thgir Minds, with Names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 
felves to confider Things, and difcourfe of them, as it were in bundles, for 
the eafier and readier improvement, and communication of their Know- 
ledge, which would advance but flowly, were their Words and Thoughts 
confined enly to Particalars. | 7 


‘CHAP. 


Chap. IV. Names of jimple Ideas. 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


- §.1. FO Hough all Words, as I have fhewed, fignifie nothing immedi- 


atcly, but the /deas in the Mind of the Speaker; yet upona 
nearer furvey, we fhall find that the Names of fimple \deas, mixed Modes, 


- (under which I comprife Relations too, ) a#d natural Subftances, have each 


of them fomerhing peculiar, and different from the others. For Example: 

§.2. First, The Names of fimple Ideas and Subftances , with the ab- 
ftract Zdeas in the Mind, which they immediately fignifie, zat/mate alfo 
fome real Exiftence, from which was derived their original pattern. But 
the Numes of mixed Medes, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and 
lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we fhall fee more at large in the 
following Chapter. | 

§.3. Secondly, The Names of fimple Ideas and Modes, fignifte always the 
real, as well as nominal Effence of their Species. But the Names of nataral 
Subftances, fignifie rarely, it ever, any thing but darely the nominal Effen- 
ces of thofe Species, as we fhall fhew inthe Chapter, that treats of the 


- Names of Subflances in particular. 


§. 4. Thirdly, The Names of fimple \deas are not capable of any defini« 
tions the Names of all. complex /deasare. It has not, that I know, hither- 
to been taken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and what are not 


capable of being defined: the want whereof is(as Iam apt tothink noe fel- 


dom the occafion of great wrangling, and obfcurity im Men’s Difcourfes, 
whilft ome demand definitions of Terms, that cannot be defined; and 
others think, they ought to reft fatisfied, in an Explication made by a 
more general Word, and its Reftri@tion, (or to fpeak in Terms of Art by 
a Genus and Difference,) when even after that segular Definition, thofé 


_ who hear it, have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning of 


the Word, than they had before. Thisat leaft, I thank,.-that the fHewing 
what Words are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein 
confifts a good Definition, is not wholly befides our prefent purpofe ; and 


_ perhaps, will afford fo much Light to the Nature of thefe Signs, ard our 


Ideas, as to deferve a more particular Confideration. , | 

~ §. 5. Iwill not here trouble my felf, to prove that all Terms'are-no¢ 
definable from that Progrefs, z# infinitum, which it will vifibly-lead us 
into, if we fhould allow, that all Names could be defined. ‘For if the 
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Terms of one Definition, were ftill to be detined by another, Where at ° 


~ Jaft thould we ftop 2 But I fhall from the Nature of our /deas, and. the 


Signification of our Words fhew, why fome Names can, and others. cannot 
be defined, and which they are. - 

§. 6. I think, it isagreed, that a Definition is nothing elfe, but the 
fhewing the meaning of one Word by feveral other not fynonymous Terms, 
The meaning of Words, being only the Zdea they are made to ftatid. for 
by him that ufes them ; the meaning of any Term is then fhewed, or 
the Word is defined, when by other Words,the /dea it is annexed to, and 
made the Sign of, in the Mind of the Speaker, is as it were reprefented, 
or fet before the view of another ; and thus its Signification afcertainted : 
This is the only ufe and end of Definitions ; and therefore the only mea- 
{ure of what is, or isnota good Definition. — | : 

-§.7. This being premifed, I fay, that the Names of fimple Ideas; and 
thofe only, are incapable of being defined. The Reafon whereof is this, That 
the feveral Terms of a Definition, fignifying feveral /deas, they can alto« 
gether by no means reprefent an /dea, which hath no, Compofition at 

: alls 
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all: And therefore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the fhewing 
the meaning of one Word by feveral others, not fignifying each the fame 
thing, can in the Names of fimple /deas have no Place, . | 
-§. 8. The not obferving this difference in our /deas, and their Names, 
has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eafie to 
be obferved, in the definitions they give us of fome few of thefe fimple 
Ideas. Foras to the greateft part of them, even thofe Matters of Defini- 
tions, were fain to leave them untouchd, meerly by the impoffibility 
they found init. What more exquifite Farge could the Wit of Man ‘in- 
vent, than this Definition, Zhe Act of a being in Power, as far forth as 
in Power, which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not 
already known by its famous abfurdity, to guefs what Word it could e- 
ver be fuppofed to be the Explication of. If Zu//y asking a Dutchman what 
Beweeginge was, fhould have received this Explication in his own Lan- 
guage, that it was ius entis in potentiaquatenus in potentias 1 ask whe- 
ther any one can imagine he could thereby have underftood what the 
Word Beweeginge fignified,or have guefled what /dea a Dutchman ordinari- 
ly had in his Mind,and would fignifie to another,when he ufed that found. 
§. 9. Nor have the modern Philofophers, who have endeavoured to 
throw off the Fargox of the Schools, and {peak intelligibly, much bet- 
ter fucceeded in defining fimple Zdeas, whether by explaining their Cay- 


fes, or any otherwife. ‘The Aromi/ts, who define Motion to be a paffage 


from one place to another, What do they more than put one fynonymous 


Word for another > For what is Paffage other than Motion > And if they 


were asked what Paflage was, How would they better define it than by 
Motion? For is it not at leaft as proper and fignificant, to fay, Paffage is ‘a 
Motion from one place to another, as to fay, Motion is a Paffage, &c. This 
is to tranflate, and not todefine, when we change two Words of the fame 
Signification one for: another; which when one is better underftood 
than the other, may ferve todifcover what /dea the unknown ftands for; 
but is very far from a Definition, unlefs we will fay, every Englifh Word 


in the Dictionary, is the definition of the Latin Word it an{wers, and 


that Motion is a definition of Motus. Nor will the fucceffve Application 


of the parts of the Superficies of oxe Body, to thofe of another, which the » 


Cartefaus give us, prove a much better definition of Motion, when well 


examined. 


§. 10. Zhe Ad of Perfpicuous, as far forth as perfpicuous, is another 


Peripatetick definition of a fimple Zdea ; which though not more abfurd . 


than the former of Motion, yet betrays its Ufelefsnefs and Infignificancy 


more plainly, becaufe Experience will eafily convince any one, that it 


cannot make the meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to de- 
fine) at,all underftood-by a blind Man : but the definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firft fight fo ufelefs, becaufe it {capes this way of Trial. For 


this fimple Zdea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight; ‘tis impoffible ’ 


to fhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the dea of 
Motion, but barely by the definition of that Name. When the Carte /}- 
ans tellus, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ftriking brisk- 
ly on.the bottom of the Eye, they {peak a little more intelligibly than the 
Schools: but yet thefe. Words never fo well underftood, would make the 
Idea, the Word Light ftands for, no more known toa Man that under- 
ftands it fot before, than if one fhould tell him, that Light was no- 
thing but aGompany of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all Day long 
ftrook with Rackets againft fome Men’s Fore-heads, whilft they pafled 
by others, For granting his Explication of the thing to be true ; yet the 
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Idea of the caufe of Light, if we had it never fo exaét, would no inoré 
give us the /dea of Light it felf, as it is fuch a perticular perception 
inus, than the /d¢ea of the Figure and Motion of ‘a tharp piece of Steel, 
would give.us the /dea of that Pain, which it is able to caufe in ts. For 
the caufe of any Senfation, and the Senfation it felf, in all the fimple Zdeas 
of one Senfe, are two /deas ; and two Zdeas fo different, and diftant one 
from another, that no twocan be more fo. And therefore fhould Des 


—_—- 


_ Cartes’s Globules ftrike never fo long on the retiza of a Man, who was 
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blind by a Garta Serena, he wouldthereby never have any dea of Light, _ 
or any thing approaching to it; though he underftood what littl Glo- . 


bules were, and what {triking on another Body was, never fo well. 

§. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been fhewed, are only to be got by thofe im- 
prefiions Objects themfelves make on our Minds; by the proper Inlets ap- 
pointed to each fort. If they are not received this way, all the Words in 


- the World, made afe of to explain, er defiue any of their Names, will never 
‘be able to produce in us the \dea it flands for. Yor Words being Sounds, 


can produce in us no other fimple Zdeas, than of thofe very Sounds; nor 
excite any in us, bue by that voluntary connexion, which is known to 
be between them, and thofe fimple /deas, which Common Ufe has made 
them Signsof. He that thinks otherwife, let him ery if any Words can 
give him the tafte ofa Pine-Apple, and make him have the true /dea of 
the Relifh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has a 
refemblance with any Taftes, whereof he has the /deas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by fenfible Objects not.Strangers to his Pa- 


Jate ; fo far may he approach that refemblance in his: Mind: . But this is 


not giving us that /dea by a Definition, but exciting in us other fimple 
Ideas, by their known Names; which will be flill very different from 
the true Taftes of that Fruit it elf. In Light and Colours, and all other 
fimple Zdeas, it is the fame thing: for the fignification of Sourids, is not 
natural, but only impofed and arbitrary. And no definition of Ligbr, or 
Rednefs, is more fitted, or able to produce either of thofe /deas in us, 
than the found Light, or Red, by it felf For to hope to producean Zdea 
of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that Sounds 
fhould be vifible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears do the office 
of all other Senfes. Which is all one as to fay, that we might Tafte, 
Smell, and See; by the Ears: a fort of Philofophy worthy only of Sanco 
Paxca, who had the Faculty to fee Dasctnea by Hearfay. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the 
fimple /dea which any Word ftands for, can never come to know the 
fignification of that Word, by any other Words, or Sounds, whatfoever 
put together, according to any Rules of Definition. The only way is, 
by applying to his Senfes the proper Objo&; and fo producing that /dea 
in him, for which he has learnd the name already ‘A ftudious :blind 
Man, who hed —— beat his Head about vifible Objes, and made 
ufe of the explication o 

of Light, and Colours, which often came in his way ; bragg’d one day, 


- That he now underftood what Scarlet fignified. Upon which his Friend 


his Books and Friends, to underftand thofe names 


demanding, what Scarlet was 2 the blind Man anfwered, It was like the 


Sound of a Trumpet. Juft fuch an Underftanding of the name of any 


other fimple /dea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Defini-_ 


tion, or other Words made ufe of to explain it. 
§.12. The cafe is quite otherwife i# complex Ideas ; which confifting 
of feveral fimple ones, it is inthe power of words, ftanding for the feve- 


ral Zdcas, that make that Compofition, to imprint complex Jdeas in = 
: Mind, 
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‘Mind, which were never there before ; and fo make their Narnes be un- 


derftood. In fuch Collections of Zdeas, paffing under one name, Defini- 
tions, or the‘teaching the fignification of one word, by feveral others, has - 
place, and wiay make us understand the Names of Things, which nevet 
came within the reach of our Senfes ; and frame /deas {uitable to thofe 
in other Mens Minds, when they ufe thofe Names: provided that 
none of the terms of the Definition ftand for any fuch fimple 4 
deas , which he to whom the Explication is made, has never yet 
had in his Thoughts. ‘Thus the word Szatue may te explained to 
a blind Man by other words, when: Pitfwre cannot, his Senfes having 
given him the /dea of Figure, but not of Colours, which therefore Words 
cannot excite in him.’ This gain’d the Prize to the Painter, againft the 
Statuary ; each of which contending for the excellency of his Art, and 


- the Statuary bragging, that his was to be preferred , becaufe it reached 


farther, and even thofe who had loft their Eyes, could yet perceive the 
excellency of it. The Painter agreed to refer himfelfto the Judgment of 
a blind Man; whobeing brought where there was a Statue made by the 
one, and a Picture drawn by the other; he was firft led to the Statue, . 
in which hetraced, with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face and 
Body ; and with great admiration, applauded the Skill of the Work- 
man: But being led to the Pi€ture,and having his Hands laid upon it,was 
told, That now he touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Nofe, 
€§c.as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Pi€ture on the Cloth, with- 
out finding any the leaft diftin@ion : Whereupon he cried out, that cer- 
tainly that muft. needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Work- 
manthip, which couldreprefent to them all thofe Parts, where he could 
neither feel nor perceive any thing, 

§. 13: He that fhould ufe the Word Rainbow, to one who knew al! thofe 
Colours, but yet had never feen that Phenomenon, would, by enumerating 
the Figure, Largenefs, Pofition, and Order of the Colours, fo well define 
that word,that it might. be perfe@ly underftood. But yet that Definition, 
how exa& and perfect foever, would never make a blind Man underftand 
it; becaufe feveral of the {imple /deas that make that complex one, being 
{uch as he never received by Senfation and Experience, no Words are able 
to excite them in his Mind. | : 

§.14. Simple Zdeas, as hasbeen fhewed, can only be got by Experience, 
from thofe Objects which are proper to produce in us thofe Perceptions. 
When. by this means we have our Minds ftored with them, and know the 
Names for themt,.then we are in a condition to define, and by Definition to 
underftand the Names.of complex /deas that are made up of them. But 
when any term ftands for a fimple /dea, that a Man has never yet had in 
his Mind, it is impoffible, by any Words, to make known its meaning to 
him: When any term ftands for an /dea a Man is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant, that that term is the fign of it, there another name, of the 
the fame Jdea which he has been accuftomed to, may make him under- 
{tand its meaning. But in no cafe whatfoever, is any name, of any fimple 
Idea, capable of a Definition. | | 

Fourthly, But though the Names of Ample Ideas, have not the help of 
Definition to determine their fignification; yet that hinders not but that 
they are generally le{s doubtful and uncertain, than thofe of mixed Modes 
and Subftances. Becaufe they ftanding only for one fimple Perception, 
Men, for the moft part, eafily and perfectly agree in their -fignification, 
And there is little room for miftake and wrangling about their meaning, 
He that knows once, that Whitenefs is the name of that Colour he has ob- 


ferved 
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ferved in Snow, or Milk, will not be apt to mifapply that Word, as long 
as he retains that dea ; which when he has quite loft, hie is not apt to 
miftake the meaning of it, byt perceives he underftands it not. There is 
fieither a multiplicity of-fimple Zdeas to be put together, which miakes 
the doubtfulnef in the Names of mixed Modes; nor a fuppoféd, but ar. 
unknown real Effence, with Properties depending thereon , the precifé 
number whereof, are. alfo unknown, Which makes the difficulty in the 
Wames of Subftances. But on the. contrary, in fimple deas the whole 
fignification of the Namie is known at once, and confifts not of parts , 
whereof more or lefs beirig put in, the Zdea miay be varied , and fo the 
fignification of its Namie, be obfcure, or uncertain. ae 
 §.16. Fifthly, This farther may be obferved, concerning finiple deas, 
and their Names, that they have but few Afcents in linea pradicamentali, 


Cas they call it,) from the loweft Species, to the fummum Genus. The 
~ reafon whereof is, that the loweft Species being but one fimple Jdea, no- 


thing can be left out of it’, that fo the difference being taken'away, it may 
agree with fome other thing in on¢ common to them both ; which having 
ond Name, is the Gexws of the orher two: v. g. Thiere is nothing can be 
deft out of the Zdea of White and Red, to make them dgree'iri one com- 
rion appearatice , and-fo have one gerteral namé; As Rationality beirig 
left out of the complex /dea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the 
tnore general Jdea and name of Avimal. And therefote when toavoid 
unpleafant enumerations, Men would compreherid both bite and Red, 
4nd feveral other futh fimple Jdeas, under one general ‘name, they have 
beett fain to do it by a Word,' which denotes only the way they get into 
the Mind. For when White, .Red, and YeZow, are all compreherided un- 
der the Gesus or name Colour , it fignifiés rio more, but fuch Zdeas, ‘as ate 
Produced in the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only through 
the Eyes. And whien they would frame yet a more general term, to com- 
prehend both Colours and Sounds, and the like fimple Ideas, they do it by 


‘a Word, that fignifies all fuch as come into the Mind only by. one Senfe : 


‘And fo the general term Quality, in its ordi acception, comprehends 
Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, and tan ible Oualities, with diftin@tion. 
from Extenfion, Number, Motion, Pleafure, and Pain, which maké im- 
preffions on the Mind, and introduce their /deas. by more Senfes thari 
one. ee 2 a ee 
— -§. 17. Sixtbly, The Names of fimple Zdeas, Subftances, and mixed 
Modes, have alfo this difference; That. thofe of mixed Modes ftand for 
Ideas perfectly arbitrary : Thole of Substances, are not perfectly fo ; but 
refer to a pattern, though with fome latitude: and thofe of fimple Ideas 
aré perfectly taken from the exiftence of Things, and are not arbitrary at 
gil. Which what difference it makes in the fignifications of their Names, 
we fhall fee inthe following Chapters) 2 
‘The Names of fimple Modes, differ Little from thofé of fimple /deas. 
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CHAP. V. 
pod Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


§. 1. 7 “He Names of mixed Modes being vi they ftand, as has 
4 been fhewn,for Sorts or Species o — each of which has 
its peculiar Effence. The Effences of thefe Species alfo,as has been fhewed, 
are nothing but the abitract Jdeas in the Mind, to which the Name is an-' 
nexed. .Thus farthe Names and Effences of mixed Modes, have nothing’ 
but what is common tothem, with other /deas: But if we take a little 
hearer furvey of them, we fhall find, that they have fomething peculiar, 
which, perhaps, may deferve our attention. 
_ §.2. The firft Particularity I fhall obferve in them is, that the abftrac® 
Ideas, or, if you pleafe, the Effences of the feveral Species of mixed 
Modes are made by the lige wherein they differ from thofe of 
fimple /deas: in which fort, the Mind has no power to make any one, 
- but only receives fuch as are: prefented to it, by the real Exiftence of 
Things operating upon it, | : 
-§.'3. In the next place, thele E/fences of rhe Species of mixed Modes, 
are not only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- 
out Patterns, ,or reference to any real Exiftence. Wherein they differ 
froiti thofe of Subftaaces, which earry with them the fuppofition of fome 
teal Being, from which they-ere'taken , and to. which they are confor- 
mable. But in its complex /deas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes a Ji- 
berty pt to follow the Exiftenceiof Things exactly. Ie unites and re- 
tains certain Golle¢tions, as fo many diftinct {pecifick Jdeas, whilft othe 
that as often occur. in, Natyre, and are as plainly fuggefted by. outwar 
Things, paG neglected without particular Names or Specifications. Nor 
does the Mind: in thele of mixed Modes, as in the complex Zdees of Sub- 
ftances, examine them by the real Exiftence of Things ; or verifie therg 
by Patterns , a fuch pecaliar Compofitions in, Nature. To 


of hele complex Ideas conffts ; and that it is.not in the making any new 
{dea, but putting together thiofe which the’ Mind had before. Wherein 


the Miad does thefe three things: Firft, It chufes a certain number. Se- 
_ cofidly, It givesthem connexion, and makes them into one Jdea.  Third- 
ly, It ties them together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind pro- 
ceeds in thefe, and what liberty it takes in them, we fhall eafily obferve, 
how thefe Effences of the Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanthip 
of the Mind ; and confequently, that the Species themfelves are of Men’s 

making. } | | 
_. §.¢. No body can doubt, but that thefe /deas of mixed Modes , are 
made by a voluntary Collection of Zdeas put together in the Mind, inde- 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, who will but reflect, that 
this fort of complex /deas may be made, abftracted,and have names given 
them , and fo a Species be conftituted, before any one individual of that 
: | Species 
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Species ever exifted. Whocan doubt, but the /deas of Sacrilege,or Adul- 


tery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names given them; . 


and fo thefe Species of mixed’ Modes be conftituted, before either of them 
was ever committed ; and might be as well difcourfed: of, and reafon- 
ed about, and as certain Truths difcovered of them, whilft yet they had 
no being but in the Underftanding, as well as now that they have but 
too frequently 2 real Exiftence 2 Whereby’ it is. plain , how much the 
forts of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the Underflanding, Where they 
have a Being as fubfervient to all the ends of real Truths and Knowledge, 
as when they really exift: And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers have 


often made Laws about Species of Actions,which were only the Creatures 


of their own Underftanding ; Beings that. had no other exiftence, but in 
‘their own Minds. And, I think, no body can deny , bit that the Refur- 
rection was a Species of mixed Modes in thé Mind,before it really exifted. 

§.6. To fee how arbitrarily thefe Effences of mixed Modes are made by 
the Mind, we need but take a view of almoft any of them. A little 
looking into them, will fatisfte us, that ‘tis the Mind, that combines feve- 
ral fcattered independent /deas,into one complex one; and by the common 
name it gives them, makes them the Effence of a certain Species, without 
regulating it felf by any connexion they have in Nature, For what greater 
connexion in Nature, has the /dea of a Man, than the /dea of a Sheep 
with Killing, that this is made a particular Species of Aion, fignified 
by the word Murder, and the other not > Or what Union is there in Na- 
ture, between the /dea of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, than that 
of a Son, or Neighbour; that thefe are combined into one complex Jded, 
and thereby male the Effence of the diftin€ Species Parricide,whilft the 
ethers make no diftiné Species at all > -But though they have made ‘kil- 
‘Ting a Man’s Father, or Mother, a diftin@ Species trom: killing his Son, or 
Daughter ; syet in fome other cafes, Son and Daughter are taken in tov, 
as well as Father and Mothers and they are all equally comprehen- 
ded in the fame Species , as in that of Inceft. Thus the Mind in mixed 
Modes arbitrarily unites into complex Ideas, fuch as it finds convenient; 
whilft others that have altogether as much union. in Nature, are lef. 
Joofe, and never combined into one Jdea, becaufe they have no need of 
onename. ‘Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free choice, ZLVES @ 
Connexion to a certain number of Zdeas ; which in Nature have no more 
union with one another,-than others that it leaves out: Why elfe isthe 
part of the Weapon, the beginning of the ‘Wound is made with, takes 


" notice of, to make the diftinct Species call'd Stabbing, and she Figure 


and Matter of the Weapon left out? Ido not fay, this is done without 
reafon, as we fhall fee more by and by: but this I fay, -that it is done by 


the free choice of the Mind, purfuing its own ends ; and that therefore: 
thefe Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanfhip of the Underftan- - 


ding: And there is nothing more evident, than that-for the moft part, 
in the framing thefe Jdeas, the Mind fearches not-its Patterns m Nature, 
nor refers the /deas it makes to the real -exiftence of Things ; bat.puts 
fuch together, as may beft ferve its own purpofes, without tying: it felf to 
a baci intimation of any thing that really exifts. — ar 

§. 7. But though thefe complex Jd/eas, or Effences of mixed Modes, de- 
pend onthe Mind, and are made by it with great liberty ; yet they are 
not made at random, and jumbled together without any reafort at all, 
Though thefe complex /deas be not always copied from Nature, yet they 
are always fuited to the end for which abftra&t Jdeas are made: And 


thou gh they be Combinations mtade of /deas, that are loole enough, and 
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have as little union in themfelves, as feveral other , to which the Mind 
. gives a connexion that combines them into one /dea; yet they are gl- 
ways made for the convenience of Communication, which is the chief 
end of Language. The Ufe of Language is, by fhort Sounds to fignifie 
with eafe and difpatch general Conceptions; wherein not only abundance 
of particulars may be contained, but alfo a great variety of independent 
Ideas, collected into one complex one. Inthe making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to fuch Combina- 
tions, as they had occafion.to mention one to another. Thofe they have — 
combined into diftinét complex Jdeas, and given names to; whilft others, 
that in Nature have as near an union, are left loofe and unregarded. For 
to go no farther than humane Actions themfelves, if they would make 
diftin@ abftract deas, of all the Varieties might be obferved in them, 
the Number mutt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well asovercharged to little purpofe. I t fuffices, that Men make 
and name fo many complex Jdeas of thefe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occafion tohave names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Affairs. If they join to the dea of Killing, the /dea of Father, or Mo-- 
ther, and fo make a diftinct Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 
bour, it is becaufe of the diftiné punifhment , the one deferves different 
from the other,Murther ; and therefore they find it neceflary to mention 
it by adiftin@ name, which is the end of making that diftin@ Combina- 
tion. But though the /deas of Mother and Daughter, are fo differently 
treated, in reference to the Zdea of Killing, that the one is joined with it, 
to make a diftinct abftra&t dea with a name, and fo.a diftin® Species, 
and the other not; yet in refpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both ta. 
ken in under Jscef# ; and that ftill for the fame convenience of expreffing 
under one name, and reckoning of one Species, fuch unclean mixtures, as 
have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to avoid Circumlocu- 
tions, and tedious Defcriptions. 
 §.8. A moderate skill in different Languages, will eafily fatisfie one of 
the truth of this, it being fo obvious to obferve great {tore of Words in one 
Language, which have not any that anfwer them in another. Which plain- 
ly fhews, that thofe of one Country, by their Cuftoms and manner of 
Life, have found occafion to make feveral complex Jdeas, and give names 
to them, which others never collected into {pecifick Zdeas. This could 
not have happened, if thefe Species were the fteady Workmanhhip of Na- 
ture ; and not Collections made and abftra¢ted by the Mind, in order to 
naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The terms of our 
Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anfwer 
them in the Spanifh, or Italian, no fcanty Langyages; much lefs, I think, 
ceuld any one tranflate them into the Caribee, or Weftoe Tongues: And 
the Verfura of the Romans, of Corban of the Fews, have no Words in 
other Languages to anfwer them: The reafon whereof is plain , from 
what has been faid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this 
matter, and exactly compare different Languages , we fhall find, that 
though they have Words, which. in Tranflations and Dictionaries, are 
fuppofed to anfwer one another ; yet there is {carce one of ten, amongft 
the names of complex Jdeas, efpecially of mixed Modes, that ftands for 
the fame precife Zdea, which the Word does that in Dictionaries it is ren- 
dred by. There are no /deas more common, and lefs compounded, than 
the Meafures of Time, Extenfion, and Weight, and the Latin names 
Hora, Pes, Libra, are, without difficulty, rendred by the Eng/i/> names, 
Hour, Foot, and Pound: But yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
. | the 
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the Zdeas a Roma annexed to thefe Latin Names, were very far different 


from thofe which an Zagii(b-man exprefles by thofe Englifh ones. Aind 
if either of thefe fhould make ufe of the meafures, that thofe of the other 


‘Language defign’d by their names, he would be quite out in his account, 


Thefe are too fenfible proofs to be doubted ; and we fhall find this much 
‘more fo, in the names of more abftract and compounded /deas ; fuch ag 
aré the greateft part of thofe which make up Moral Difcourfes: whofe 


Names, when Men come curioufly to compare, with thofé they are — 


tranflated into, in other Languages, they will find very few of them ex- 


atly to correfpond in the whole extent of their Significatiotis. 


9.9, The reafon why I take fo particular notice of this, is, that we may 


not be miftaken about Gesera, and Species, and Effences’, as if they 


were Things regularly and conftantly made by Nature, and had a real 


Exiftence in Things ; when they appear, upona more wary furvey, to be 


ing fuch Collections of Ideas, asit — often have occafion to commu- 


nicate by one general term ; under which, divers particulars, as far forth 
as they agreed to that abftract Idea, might be comprehended. " “And if 


nothing elfe bué an Artifice of the Uniderftanding, for the eafier fignify- 


the doubtful fignification of the word Species, may make it found harth 
to fome , that I fay, that the Species of mixed Modes are madg.by the . 
Underftanding ; yet, I think, it can by no body be denied, that ’tis 


the Mind makes thofe abftra& complex /deas, to which {pecifick names 


are given. And if it be true, as it 1s, that. the Mind makes thefe Patterns, 
for & 


orting and naming of Things, I leave it to be confidered, who makes 
the Boundaries of the Sort, or Species ; fince with me, Species and Soré 
have no other difference, than that of a Latin and Englith Zdiom. 

6. 10. Zhe near relation that there is between Species, Effences, and 


their general Names, at leatt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when 
we confider, that it is the Name that feems to preferve thofe Effences, 


and give ther their lafting duration. For the connfexion between the 


- Joofe parts of thofe complex. /deas, being made by the Mind, this union, — 
which has no particular foundation in Nature, would ceafe’again, were 
there not fomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the. 
parts from {cattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that makes the 


Collection, ‘tis the Name which is, as it were, the Knot, that ties them 
faft together. What a vaft variety of different /deas, does the word 
Triumpbus hold together,and deliver to us as one Species ! Had this Name 


‘been never made, or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had defcripti- 


ons of what paffed in that Solemnity : but yet, I think, that which holds 
thofe different parts together, in the unity of one complex /dea,’ is that 
very word annexed to it: without which, the feveral parts of that, would 


no more be thought to make one thing, than any other fhew, which 


having never been made but once, had never been united into one com- 
plex /dea, under one denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceflary to any Effence, depends on the Mind ; and 
how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity, depends on the 


Name in common ufe’annexed to it, I leave to be confidered by thofe - 


who look upon Effences and Species, as real eftablifhed Things in 
Nature. | | | - 

§.11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men Speaking of mixed Modes, fel- 
‘dom itnagine or take any other for Species of them, but fuch as are fet out 
by Names: Becaufe they being of Man's making only, in order to na- 
ming, no fuch Species are taken notice of, or fuppofed to be, unlels a 


Name be joined to it, as the fign of Man’s having combined into one 
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Idea feveral loofe ones; and by that Name, giving a lafting Union to 
the Parts, which would otherwife ceafe to have any, as foon as the Mind 
laid by that abftract Zdea, and ceafed actually to think on it. But when 
a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex dea have 
a fetled and permanent Union; then is the Effence, as it were, eftablith- 
ed, and the Species look’d on as compleat, For to what purpofe fhould che 
Memory charge it felf with fuch Compofitions, unlefs it were by Abftra- 
ction to make them general ? And to what purpofe make them general, 
unlefs it were, that they might have general Names, for the convenience 
of Difcourfe, and Communication ? Thus we fee, that killing a Manwith 
a Sword, ora Hatchet, are looked on as no diftinét Species of Action - 
But if the Point of the Sword firft enter the Body, it paffes for a difting 
Species, where it has a diftint Name, as in England, in Whofe Language 
it is called Stabding ¢ But in another.Country, where it hes not happened 
to be fpecified under a’ peculiar Name, it pafles not for a diftina Species. 


But in the Species of corporeal Subftances,though it bethe Mind that makes _ 


the norhinal Effence : yet fince thofe /deas, which are combined in It, 
are fappofed to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them 
orno , therefore thofe are looked on as diftinét Species, without any o- 
peration of the Mind, either abftracting, or giving a Name to that com- 
lex /dea. 
' §.12. Conformable alfoto what has been faid, concerning the Effences 
of the Spectes of mixed Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- 
“landing, rather than the Works of Nature: Conformable, I fay, to this, 
we find that thezr Names lead our — to the Mind, and no farther, 
When we fpeak of Fuftice, or Gratitude, we frame to our {elves no Ima- 
gination of any thing’exifting, which we, would conceives: but our 
Thoughts terminate in ‘the abftraGt Zdeas of thofe Vertues, and look not 
farther ; as they do, when we fpeak of an Hore, of Tron, whofe fpecifick 
Zdeas we confider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in Things themfelves, 
which afford the original Patterns of thofe Zdeas : but in mixed Modes, 
at leaft the moft confiderable part of them, which are méral Beings, we 
confider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind; and to thofe we 
refer for the diftinguifhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence 
I think it is, That thefe Effences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 
more particular Name caljed Notions ; as by a peculiar Right, appertain- 
ing to the Underftanding. . 7 ne 
r A 13. This alfo fhews us the Reafon, Why the complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes, are cammonly more compounded, and decomponnded, than thofe of 
nateral Subftances. Becaufe they being the Workmanfhip of the Under- 
ftanding, purfuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreffling 
in fhort, thofe Zdegs. it would: make known to another, the with great 
liberty unite often into one abftra@ Zdea, Things that in their Nature 
have no coherence ; and fo under one Term, bundle together a great va- 
riety of compounded, and decompounded /deas. Thus the Name of Pro- 
ceffion, what a great mixture of independent /deas of Perfons, Habits, 
' “Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, 
‘which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expre(s by that 
one Name? Whereas the complex /deas of the forts of Subftances, are 
_ ufually made up of only a fmall number of fimple ones ; and jn the Spe- 
cies of Animals, thofetwo, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
‘whole nominal Effence. : | 


§. 14, 
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— §.14. Another thing we may obferve from what hasbeen {afd, is, That 
the Names of mixed Modes always fignife (when they have any diftinct 
Signification) the real Bffences of their SpeciesFor thefe abftra& Zdeas.bee 
ing the Workmanthip of: the Mind,and not referred to the real Exiftence of 
Things, there is nofuppofition of any thing more fignified by that Name, 
bur barely that complex /dea the Mihd it felf has formed, which is all it 
would have exprefs’d by it ; and is that, on which all the properties of the 
Species depend, and from which alone they all flow: and fo in thefe, the 


. realand nominal Effence is the fame ; which of what Concernment it is 
_ to the certain Knowledge of general Truths, we thall fee hereafter. | 


§.15. This alfo may fhew us the Reafon, Why for the most part the 
Names of mixed Modes are got, before the \deas they fland for are per- 
fectly known. Becaufe there being no Species of thefe ordinarily taken no- 
tice of, but what have Names; and thofe Species, or rather their Effen- 
ces, being abftract complex Jdeas, made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is 
convenient, if not neceflary, to know the Names, before one endeavour 
to frame thefe complex Jdeas : unlefs.a Man will fill his Head with a Com- 
pany of abftrad complex Zdeas, which othets haying no Names for, he 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget again. I confefs, that 
in the beginning of Languages, it was neceflary to have the /dea, before 
ione gave it the Name: And fo it is ftill, where making a néw complex 
ddea, one alfo by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this 


_ concerns not Languages made,which have generality pretty well provided 


Sor fdeas, which Men have frequent Occafion to have, and communicate; 


- And in fuch, Yask, whether it be not the ordinary. Method, that Chil. 


dren learn the Names’ of. mixed Modes, ‘before they have their Zdeas 2 
What one of a thoufand ever frames the abftra& Jdea of Glory or Ambi- 


‘tion, before he has heard the Names ofthem. In fimple Zéeas and Sub- 


tances, I confefs it is otherwife ; which being fuch Zdeas, as have a real 
Exiftence and Union in Nature, the /deas, or Names, are gotten one be- 
fore the other, asit happens. coe Ree ee Ye 

,” What has been faid here of mixed Modes, is with very litele difference 
applicable alfo to Relations ; which fince every Man himfelf may obferve, 


_ I may fpare my felf the Pains to enlarge on : Efpecially, fince whaeI have 


here faid concerning Words in this Third Book, will poflibly be thought 
by fome'to be much more than what-fo flight a Subject required. [al- 


low, it might be brought into a narrower Compaf&: but I was’ willing to 


ftay my Reader on an Argument, that appeats to me new, and.a littleout 
of the way , (Iam fure tis one, I thought not of, when I began to 


_ Srite,) That by fearching it to the bottom, and turning it on every fide, 


fome part or other might meet with evéry one’s Thoughts, and give Oc- 
cafion tothe mofk averfe, or negligent, to-reflect on 4 general Mifcarriage; 
which, though of great confequence, is little taken notice of. ‘When it is 
confidered, what a pudder is made about Efferces, and how much all 
forts of Knowledge, Difcourfe, and Converfation, are pefter’d, and difore 
der'd by che carelefs, and confufed Use and Application of Words, it will, 
perhaps, be thought worth while throughly to lay it open. And I fhall 
be pardon d,: if I have:dwelt long on an Argument, which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcateds becaufe the Faults, Mes are ufually guilty 
of in this.kind, ave riot only the greaceft hinderances of true Knowledge ; 
bur are fo well ee of,.as to pa(sfor it. Men would often fee what 
a fall pistance of Reafon.and Truth, or poflibly none at all, is mixed 
with thofe huffing Opinions they are fwell’d with; if they would but 
look beyond fafhionable Sounds, and obferve what Jdeas are, or are not 

comprehended 
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comprehended under thofe words, with which they are fo armed at all 
points, and with whichthey foconfidently lay about them. I thal! ima- 
gine I have done fome Service to Truth, Peace, and Learning, if, by an 
enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own’ Ule 
of Language; and give them reafon to fufpect, that fince it is frequent 
for others, it may alfo be poffible for them, to have fometimes very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very uncertain, 
little, or no fignification. And therefore it is not unreafonable for them 
tobe wary herein themfelves, and not to be unwilling to have them exa- 
mined by others. With this defign therefore, 1 thall go onwith what I 
have farther to fay, concerning this matter. _ 
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| CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subjtances. 


6.1. He common Names of Subjtances, as. well as other general 
Tertns, ffand for Sorts: which is nothing, elfe but the being 
‘made figns of fuch complex Jdeas, wherein feveral particujar Subf{tances 
do, or might agree , by virtue of which, they are capable to be com- 
_prehended i one common Conception, and be fignified by one Name. 
I fay, door might e: for though there be but one Sun exifting in 
the World,yet the /dea of it being abftracted, {o as that more Subftances 
(if there were feveral) might each agree in it; it is as mucha Sort, as if 
there were as many Suns, as there are Stars, They want not sheir Rex 
fons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star; would anfwer the 
Idea the name Sux ftands for, to oné who were placed in a due diftance. 
which, by the way, thay fhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleafe, 
Genera and Species of Things (for thofe Latin terms fignifie to me, no 
more than the Englifh word Sort) depend on fuch Collections of /deat, 
as Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things: fince’tis not 
impoffible, but that in propriety of Speech, that might be a Sun tone, 
which is a Star to another. os | 8 oe 
§. 2.. The meafure and boundary of each Sort , or Species, whereby it 
is con{tituted that particular Sort, and diftinguifhed from others,. is that 
we call its Effence, which # nothing but thet abftradt Idea, te which the - 
Name is annexed: So that every thing contained in that dea, is eflential 
tothat Sort. This, thongh it be all the Effence of natural Subftances, 
that we know, or by which we diftinguifh them into Sorts ; yet I call it 
by a peculiar name, the sominal Effexce, to diftinguith it from that real . 
Conftitution of Subftances, upon which depends this nominal. Effence; 
and all the Properties of that Sort; which therefore, as has been faid, 
may be called the reat Effence: v.g. the nominal Effence of Gold, is 
that complex /dea the word Gold ftands for, let it be; for inftance, 4 
Body yellow, ofa certain weight, malleable, fufible, and fixed. But the 
real Effence, isthe conftitution of the infenfible parts of that Body, on 
which thofe Qualities, and all the other Properties of Gold: depend. How 
far thefe two are different, though they are both called Effence, is obvious, 
at firft fight, to difcover. a | 2 


§. 3. 
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§. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senfe and Reafon, 
join’d toa Body of a certain fhape, be the complex /dea, to which I, and 
others, annex the name Maz ; and fo be the nominal Effence of the Spe- 
cies fo called: Yet no body will fay, that that complex /dea, is the real 
Effence and Source of all thofe-Opefftions, are to be found in any Indi- 
vidual of that Sort. The foundation of all thofe Qualities, which are the 
Ingredients of our complex Jdea, is fomething quite different : And had . 
we fucha Knowledge, of that Conftitution of Man, from which his Facul- 
__tiesof Moving, Senfation, and Reafoning, and other Powers flow; and 
on which his fo regular fhape depends, as ’tis poffible Angels have, and 
tis certain his Maker has, we fhéuld have a quite other /dea of his Et 
fence, than what now is contained in our Definition of that Species, be it 
- what.ie will: And our Zd¢ea of any individual Man, would be as far diffe- 
rent from what it now is, as is his, who knows all the Springs and 
Wheels; and other contrivances within, 6f the famous Clock at Stras- 
~ burg, isfrom that which a gazing Country-man has of it , who. barely 
fees the motion of the Hand, and hears the Clock -{trike., and obferves 
only fome of the outward appearances.. sit Pe Wie o 
- ¢ 4, How much Effence, in the ordinary ufe of. the word, relates to. 
Sorts, and that it is-confidered in particular ‘Beings , no farther than as © 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence ; That take but away the 
abftract Ideas, by which we fort Individuals, and rank them under come 
mon Names, and then the thought of any thing effential to. any of them, 
inftantly vanifhes: we have no notion of the one, without the other: 
which plainly fhews their relation. ’Tis neceflary for me to be.as lam; 
GOD and Nature has made me fo: But there is nothing I: have, is ef 
fential to me. An Accident, or Difeafe,; may very much alter my Co- 
lour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, may také away, my.Reafon, or Memo- 
ry, or both ;. and an: Apoplex leave neither.Senfe, nor. Underftanding, 
no nor Life. Other.Creatures of my fhape, may be made with more, - 
and better, or fewer, and worfe Faculties than. I have: And others may 
have Reafon, and Senfe,-im a thape and bedy: very:different from mine. 
None of thefeare eflential to the one,.oy the other, .or to any Individual 
whatfoever, till the Mind refers it to fome Sort or Species of Things ; 
and then prefently, according to the abftract Iden of that Sort, fomething 
is found effential. Let any: one.examine his own -Thoughts,. and. he 
will find, that as foon as he fuppéfes or {peaks of Effential, the. confide- 
ration of fome Species,’ or the camplex:/dea, fignified by fome general 
ame, comes into his Mind: And.’sis.in reference: to. that, that this or 
that Quality is faid to-be-effential’; forthiat if it be asked, whetherit be ef- 
fential to. me,, or any other particular.corporeal Being, to have Reafon2 I 
fay nos nor more than it is effential to this.white, thing I write on, to 
have words in it. But if that particular Being , be to be counted of the 
Sort Max,, and to have that-name Mam given it, then Reafon is effential 
to it, fuppofing Reafon to:be.a part of the complex /dea the name Max 
ftands for : as it is effential to chis thing T write on, to contain words, if 
YT will give it the name Zrearife, and tank it under that Species. So that 
éhlential, and not effential,relate only to oyr abftract [deas,and, the names an- 
nexed to them ; which amountsto no: more. but this, ‘Chat whatever parti- 
cular Thing, has not in it thofe Qualities, which are ¢ontained' in she 
ab{tra*t Idea,..which any general term {ta nds for, cannot. be ranked un-~ 
der that Species, nor be called by that name, fince’ that. abftract Ides is 


the very effence of that Species. i ae 2 ; 
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§. 5. Thus if the Zdea of Body, with fome People, be bare Extenfion, or 
Space, then Solidity is not effential to Body : If others make the dea, 
to which they give the name Body, tobe Solidity and Extenfion, then 
Solidity is offen alfo to Body. That therefore, and that alone is con- 
fidered as‘effential, which makes a part of the complex Idea the name of a 
Sort ftands for, without which, no particular Thing can be reckoned of 
that Sort, nor be entituled to that name. Should there be found a parcel 
‘of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that are in Jrom, but wanted 
‘Obedience to the Loadftone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor re- 
ceive Direction from it, Would any one queftion, whether it wanted any 
thing effential? It would be abfurd to ask,Whether athing really exifting, 
wanted any Thing effential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
made an effential or fpecifick difference, ‘or no ; fince we have no other 
meafure of Effential, or Specifick, but our abftra& Ideas ? ‘And to talk 
‘of fpecifick Differences in Nature , Without reference to geheral Zdeas 
and Names, is to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any One, What is 
fulficient to make an effential: difference in Nature, between any two 
particular Beings, without any regard had to fome abftradt 7dé2, which 
4s looked upon as the Effence and Standard of a Species? “All fueh Pat. 
terns and Standards, béing quite laid afide, particular Beings, confidered 
barely itt themfelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally 
effential ; and every thing, in each Individual, will be effential to ir, 
or, which is more trué, nothing at all. For though it may redfonably 

_ be asked, Whether obeying the Magnet, be eflential to Jro#? yet; I think, 
it i§ very improper arid’ infignificant to ask, Whether it be effential to 
tliat particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without -confidering 
it under the nain¢ Zro#, or a beirig ofa certain Species? And if, as has 
beén faid, otr abftract Ideas, which have names annexed to them, are 
the Boundaries of Speciés, nothing can be efferitial bit what is contained 
in thofe Jdeas. °° 6 ae ae 

§. 6. "Tis true, ¥ have‘ often’ mentioned a réal Effence, diftin@ in Sub- 
ftarices; ‘from thofe abftra@ Jdeas of them , Which I. call their nominal 

ences. By this réal Effence, I meafi, that real conftitution of any 
Thing, which is the foundation of 4M thofe Properties, that: dre combi- 
ri¢d in, ‘and are conftantly found'to co-éxift with the ndmindl Effence i 
that particuldr éonflitution, which every Thing had withirl it felf without 
any réRAtion td aff hings without it’But Bfénce even itt this Reinferedares 20. 
4 Sortand fappofes'a Species: For being that real Conftitution; on which 
thé Properties depend; it necefiatily fanpoless fort of Things, Propertiés 
Belonging only 6 Spéciés; Ant rlot to Individuals: v. 7. Suppafing thé 
hotfifiat Eifence of Guld, to- te 4 Body of ‘fae 4 péculian-Colour and 
Weight: with: Madlledbiliry dnd fh fibility; the teal Effence is chit Contti- 

-ehtida SF the par GF Mtaceer! ok WHICH thet Qualities, and theif Union, 

depend ¢ arid ts the fouridation of its Sdtubiliry inl 4g: Regia; and 
other’ Prdpettics accompanying’ that domplék Ydea. Hele. are se 
des'dtid Properties, buf'alk upsrt fuppofition of a Sort, or Hetieral abi ad 
dded, which is colifidefed ds tinmiutable: But there is ho indjvidual parc 

of Matter; to-whithany of thefe Qualities are fo annexed, ay to be effer= 
tril to it, -of'inifepdrdble froth ie “Tat whichis effential; beldhigs'to it aé 
d-Coridition,- WRertby! it 4s Of this ‘of that Sort :' But take-away the con 
fidclation'of {t3 ‘Being. ranked ftider the name'bF fome abftratt Zdea’, ahd 

-tHere is othinig-riedeflaty'to’ it, hdthing infepdrable from it~ Indeed,’ a3 

to the real Effences of Subftances, we only iuppofe their Being, without 
precifely knowing what they are: But that which aanexes them {till 


fo 
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to the Species, is the nominal Effence, of which they are the fuppofed 
foundation and caufe. | | | 

§. 7. The next thing to be confidered is, by which of thofé Effences. it 
is, that Subffances are determined into Sorts, or Species ; and that ’tis 


‘evident, is by the nominal Effence. For ‘tis that alone, that tlie name, 
which is the mark of the Sort, fignifies. “Tis impoffible therefore, that 


any thing fhould determine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under ge- 
neral Names, but that /dea, which that Namie is defign’d as a Mark for; 
which is that, as has been fhewn, which we call the nominal Effence. 
Why do we fay, This is an Horfe, and that.a Male; this is an Animal, 
that an Herb ?: How comes any particular Thing to be of this or that 
Sort, but becaufe it has that nominal Effence? Or, whichis all one, agrees 
to that abftradt /dea that Name is arinexed to? And I defire any one but 
to reflec& on his own Thoughts , when he hears or fpeaks any of thofe,, 


_or other Names of Subftances, to know what fort of Effences they ftand 


or. | 

§.8. Andthat the Species of Things to us, are nothing but the ranking 
them under distinit Names, according to the complex Ideas in us ; and not 
according to precife, diftina, real Effences in them, is plain from hence ; 


~ That we find many of-the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort , cal- 


led by one common Name, and fo received as being of one Species, .have 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conftitutions , as far diflerent one 
from another, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
fpecifically. This, asit is eafie tobe obferved by all, who haveto dowith - 
natural Bodies ; fo Chymifts efpecially, are often, by fad Experience, 
convinced ofit, when they, fometimes in vain , feek for the fame Qua- 
lities in qne parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 


_ found in others. For though they are Bodies of the fame Species, having 


the fame nominal Effence, under the fame Name ; yet do they often, up- 
on fevere ways of examination, betray Qualities, fo different one from 
another, as to fruftrate the Expectation and Labour of very wary Chy- 
mi(ts. But if Things were diftinguifhed into Species; according ‘to their 
real Effences, it would be as impoffible to find different Properties in any 
two individual Subftances of the fame Species, as it is to find different 
Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. ‘That is proper- 
ly the Effence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 
Claffis ; or, which is the fame Thing, to this or that general Name: And 
what can that be elfe, but that abftra@ Zdea, to which that name is an- 
nexed? and fo has,in truth,areference, not fo much to the being of parti- 
cular Things, as to their general Denominations. | 

§. 9. Nor indeed cam we rank, and fort Things, and confequently 
(which is the end of forting ) denominate them 4y their real Effences, be- 
caufe we know them not. Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the 


_ knowledge and diftintion of Subftances, than a Colledtion of thofe fenfi- 
* ble Zdeas, which we obferve in them: which however made with the 


preateft diligence, and exactnefs we are capable of ; yet out complex 
Idea is nore remote from the true internal Conftitution, from which 
thofe Qualities flow , thant, as I faid, a Countryman’s /dea is, from.the 


inward contrivance of that famous Clock at Strasbarg, whereof he only 


fees the outward Figure and Motions. There is not fo contemptible a 
Plant, or Animal, that does not contound the moft inlarged Underftand- - 
ing. Though the familiar ufe of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; 
yet it cures not our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, 
we tread on ; or the fron, we “= handle, we prefently find, we know 
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not their Make ; and can give no Reafon, of the differenr Qualities we 
find inthem. Tis evident the internal Conftitution, whereon their pro- 
perties depend,is unknown to us. For togo no farther than the grofleft and 
moft obvious we can imagine amongft them, What is that Texture of _ 
Parts ? That real Effence, that makes Lead, and Antimony fufible; Wood, 
and Stones not? What makes Lead, and Iron malleable ; Antimony, and 
Stones not? And yet how peor pd thefe come fhort, of the fine Contri- 
vances, and-unconceivable real Effences of Plants and Animals, every one 
knows. The Workmanfhip of the all-wife, and powerful God, in the 
great Fabrick of the Univerfe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the 
Capacity and Comprehenfion of the moft inquifitive and intelligent Man; 
than the beft contrivance of the moft ingenious Man, doth the Conce- 
ptions of the moft ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain 
pretend to range Things into forts, and difpofe them into certain Claffes, 
under Names, by their real Effences, that are fo far from our Comprehen- 
fions. Ablind Man may as foon fort Things by their Colours,and hethat 
has loft his Smell, as well diftinguith a Lily and a Rofe by their Odors, 
as by thofe internal Confticutions he knows not. He that thinks he can 
diftinguifh Sheep and Goats by their real Effences, that are unknown to 
him, may be pleafed to try his Skill in thofe Species, called Cafiwary, 
and Qyerechinchio; and by their internal real Effences, determine the 
boundaries of thofe Species, without knowing the complex /dea of fenfi- 
ble Qualities, that each of thofe Names ftands for, in the Countries where 
thofe Animals are to be found. | 

__§. 20. Thofe therefore who have been taught, that the feveral Species 
of Subftances had their diftin@ internal fubffantial Forms; and that it 
was thofe Forms,which made the diftinction of Subftances into their trae , 
Species and Genera, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their 
Minds fet upon fruitlefs Enquiries after fubftantial Forms, wholly unintel- 
ligible, and whereof we have fcarce fo much as any obfcure, or confufed 
Conception in general. - | | | 

~ §.xx. That our ranking, and diftinguifhing natural Sud/ances into Sse- 
cies confifis in the Nominal Effences the Mind makes, and not in the re- 
al Effences to be found in the Things themfelves, is farther evident from 
our /deas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by refle@ing on its own 
Operations, thofefimple Zdeas which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or 
can have no other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all thofe Opera- 
tions, it finds in it felf, to a fort of Beings, without Confideration of Mat- 
ter. And even the moft advanced Notion we have of God, is but attri- 
buting the fame fimple /deas we have got from Reflection, on what we 
find in our felves; and which we conceive to have more Perfection in . 
them, than would be in their abfence, attributing, I fay, thofe fimple 


_ 4deas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got from refle@ing © 


on our felves, the /dea of Exiftence, Knowledge, Power, and Pleafure, 
each of which we find it better to have than to want; andthe more we 
have of each, the better, joining all thefe together, with infinity to each 
of them, we have the complex /dea of an eternal, omnifcient, omnipo- — 
tent, infinitely wife, and happy Being. And though we are told, that there 
are different Species of Angels; yet we know not how to frame diftingt 
fpecifick /deas of them; not out of any Conceit, that the Exiftence of 
more Species than one of Spirits, is impoffible: But becaufe having no 
more fimple Jdeas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to fuch Be- 
ing , but only thofe few,. taken from our felves, and from the ACtions of 
ourown Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving feveral 
: : parts 
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parts of our Bodies; wecan no otherwife diftinguith in our Conceptions 
the feveral Species of Spirits, one from another, but by attributing thofe 
Operations and Powers, we find in our felves to them , in a higher or 
lower degree ; and fo have neither diftinct fpecifick Jdeas of Spirits, ex- 
cept only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thofe 
other deas with Infinity ; to the other Spirits, with limitation, amongtt 
which, we make no diftin@ion: Nor do we, between GOD and them 
in our /deas, put any difference by any ttumber of {imple /deas, which we 
have of one, and not of the other,but only that of Infinity. All the par- 
ticular Zdeas of Exiftence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, (3c. 
being Jdeas derived from the Operations of qur Minds, we attribute all 
of them to all forts of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the 
utmoft we can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an dea of the firft Being ; who yet, ’tis certain, is infinitely more 
remote in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheft and per- 
feteft. of all created Beings, much more from what our narrow Unders 
{tandings can conceive of Him, than the greateft Man, nay, pureft Se 
raphim, is fromthe moft contemptible part of Matter. ; 
§. 12. It is not impoffible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reafon , that 
there may be many Species of Spirits, as much feparated and diverfified 
one from another by diftinct Properties, whereof we have no /deas, as 
the Species of fenfible Things are diftinguithed one from anotlter, . by 
Qualities, which we know, and obferve inthem. ‘That there fhould bd 
more Species of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of fenfie 
ble and material below us, is probable to me from hence ; That.in-ail the 
vifible corporeal World, we fee no Chafms, or Gaps. All quite down 
from us, the defcent is by eafie fteps, and a continued feries of Things, 
that in each remove, differ very little one from the other. There are 
_ Fithes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region: and 
there are fome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water; whofe Bloud is 
cold as Fifhes , and their Flefh in tafte fo near akin, that the Scrupuloug 
are allow’d them on Fifh-days. There are Animals fo near of kin both 
to Birds and Beafts, that they are in the middle between both: Amphi+ 
bious Animals link the Terreftrial and Aquatique together; Seales hive 
at Land and at Sea, and Porpoifes have the warm Bloud and Eantrails of 
an Hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or — 
-Sea-men. There are fome Brutes, that feem to have as nwch Knowledge 
~ and: Reafon, as fome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vegetgble 
Kingdoms, are fo nearly joim’d,that if you will take the loweft of one, and 
the higheft of the other, there will fcarce be perceived any great diffe 
rence between them; and fo on till we come to the loweft the moft 
inorganical parts of Matter, we fhall firid every-where, that the feveral 
Species are linked together,and differ but in almoft infenfible degrees, And 
when we confider the infinite Power and Wifdom of the Maker, we have 
reafon to think, that it is fuitable to the magnificent Harmony of the 
Univerfe, and the great Defign and infinite GoodnefS of the Architect, 
that the Species of Creatures fhould alfo, by gentle degrees, afcend up+ 
ward from us towards his infinite Perfection , as we fee ahey gradually 
defcend from us downwards : Which if it be probable, we have reafon 
then to be perfwaded, that there are far more Species of Creatures above 
us, than there are beneath ; we being, in degrees of Perfection; much 
more remote from the infinite Being of G OD, than we are from the 
loweft ftate of Being, and that which approaches neareft tonothing. Ard 
hes of all thofe diftin& Species, for the reafons above-faid,, we have rs dis 
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§. 13. But to return to the Species of corporeal Subftances. If Iffhould 
ask anyone, whether Ice and Water were two diftin& Species of Things, 
I doubt not but I fhould be anfwered in the affirmative: And it cannot. 
be denied, but he that fays they are two diftin@ Species, is in the right, 
But if an Exg/i/b-man, bred in Famaica, who, perhaps, had never feen nor 
heard of Ice, coming into Eag/axd in the Winter, find the Water he put 
in his Bafon at night, ina great part frozen in the morning ; and not know- 
ing any peculiar name it had,fhould call it harden’d Water ; I ask, Whether 
this would be a new-Species to him,different fromWater? And, Ithink, it 
would be anfwered here, It would not to him be a new Species, no more. 
than congealed Gelly,when it is cold,is a diftin@ Species, from the fameGel- 


ly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold,in the Fornace, is a diftin@ Species 


from hard Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be fo, ‘tis plain, 


_ that our diftindl Species, are nothing but diftintt complex Ideas, with diftinad 


Names annexed to them. “Tis true, every Subftance that exifts, has‘its 
peculiar Conftitution, whereon depend thofe fenfible Qualities, and Pow- 
ers, we obferve in it: But the ranking of Things into Species, which is 


nothing but forting them under feveral Titles, is done by us, accordingto 


the deas that we. have of them: Which though fufficient to diftinguith 
them by Names; fothat we may be able to difcourfe of them, when we 
have them not prefent before us: yet if we fuppofe it to be done by their 
real internal Conftitutions, and that Things exifting, are diftinguithed, 
by Nature, into Species by real Effences, according as we diftinguifh them 
into Species by Names, we fhall be liable to great Miftakes. | 
§.14. To diftinguifh fubftantial Beings into Species, according to the 
ufual fuppofition, that there are certain precife Effences or Forms of 
Things, whereby all the Individuals exifting, are, by Nature, diftingui- 
fhed into Species, thefe Things are neceflary : 
' §.15. Firft, To be affured, that Nature, in the production of Things, 
always defigns them had nies of certain regulated eftablifhed Effences, 
which are to be the Models of all Things tobe produced. This, in that 
crude fenfe,it is ufually propofed,would need fome better explication,before 
it can fully be affented to. : | 
§. 16. Secondly, It would be neceflary to know ; whether Nature al- 
ways attains that Effence, it defigns in the produ@tion of Things. The 
irregular and monftrous Births, that in divers forts of Animals have 
been obferved,will alwaysgive us reafonto doubt of one, or both of thefe. 
§.17. Zhirdly, It-ought to be: determined, whether thofe we call Mon- 
{ters, be really a diftin Species, according to the fcholaftick notion of 
the word Species; {ince it iscertain, that every thing that exifts, has its . 
particular Conftitution: And yet we find, that fome of thefe monftrots 
Productions, have few or none of thofe Qualities, which are fu ppofed to 
refult from, and accompany the Effence of that Species , from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their defcent, they feem to 


ong. | | 
_ §. 18. Fourthly, The real Effences of thofe Things, which we diftin- 
guifh into Species, and.as fo diftinguithed, we name, ought to be known; 
d.e. we eughtéo have Jdeasof them. But fince we are ignorant in thefe 
four points, the fuppofed real Effences of Ti hings, fland us not, in ftead, for 
the diftinguifbing Subftances into Species. . : 
§.19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this cafe, would be, that 
having framed perfect complex /deas, of the Properties of Things, flow: 
ing from their different real Effences, we fhould thereby diftinguith them 
anto Species. But nejther can this be done : for being ignorant of the 
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-yeal Effence it {elf, it is impotfible to know. all thofe Properties, that flow 
from it, and are fo annexed to jt, that, -any one of them being away, we 
"may certainly conclude, that that-Effence is not there, and fo the Thing 
“ig not of that Species. _Wecan-never. know what. are the precife : num- 
-ber of Properties, depending on the real Effence of Gold,any one of which 
‘failing, the,veal Effence of Gold, and confequently Gold, would :not be . 
there, unlefg, we knew the real Effence of Gold it felf,.and by. that’ de- 
termined that Species. By the Word Gold here, J muft be underftood to 
glefign a particular piece of Matter; vg. the laft Guinea that. was coin’d: 
or if it fhoujd ftand here in its ordinary Signification-for.: that complex 
Idea, which], of any.one elfe calls Gold ; 7, ¢. for the nominal:-Effence 


- 


of Gold, it.would be Fargon.: fohard is it, to thew ,the various meaning 
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, §.20. By.all which it is clear, That our .diftinguifbing  Sukftances: into 
Species by Names, 25 not at all founded on their real Effences ; noncan 


we preten 
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aenae 


thoygh it; be; not the. real. fence of any Sub{tanee that exifts, is iyet. the 


aA bows 


and as sa te as to- fay, Body, moves, or inapels. | sLikew ife; ria: a 


becaufe it makes not:the whole Effence, to. which we give the: Name 
Man. sso peo rejidne Joep dino pach poten, ieee 

i) §-29» There are Creams in the World, shat bavedhepts ke turs, but 
‘are hairy, and want Language, and igen SOE Sa Naturalsamongtt 
us, that, have perfectly, dur she pe, bus. wea, Realort, ane .fome.of. them 
Language too, There axe Creatures, as .tis-Saic, Cot Hdes genes, Authhdretie 
bus, there appears no consradiction,: sbatchere-thonls teitach,) that sath 
Ljnguage,.and Reafons.2nd ¢fipe ia psber Lhings: agreeing with outs, 
have, hairy: Tails ;. o¢hens: where tie SMalesyhave:.to Beards,! and: orhers 
where-the Females have, slé it he asked, whether stele he all ses, ox .n0, 
all of humane, Spesies.s..t9 plain, the QueRiog relersonly.4al the, apo 
nal Eflence For shples@ whom abd definition of the W ond: Malin gt Bhe 
complex 4¢a, fignified by that Namie, agrees, they are Men, sata ted 
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- ther not. Butif the Enquiry be made concerning the fuppofed real Ef 

-ferice ; and whether the internal Conftitution and Frame of thefe feveral 
' -Oreatures be fpecifically different, it is wholly impoffible for us to anfwer, 
‘no part of that-going into our fpecifick /dea: only we have Reafon to 
-think, that where the Faculties, or outward Frame fo much differs, the in- 
ternal Conftitution is not exactly the fame: But what difference in the in- 
ternal‘real Conftitution, makes a fpecifick difference, is in vain to enquire; 
whilft our. meafures of Species, be, as they are, only our abjftratt \deas, 
-which we know ; and not that internal Conftitution, which makes no 
partofthem. Shall the difference of Hair only on the Skin, be a mark 
_ of adifferent internal {pecifick Conftitution between a Changeling and a 
Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reafon, and Speech? And 
‘fhall not the want of Reafon and Speech, be a fign to us of different real 
Conftitutions and Species, between a Changeling , and a reafonable 
Man? And fo of the reft, if we pretend, that the diftin@ion of Species 
is fixedly eftablifhed by the real Frame, and fecret Conftirutions of 
Things. | | - 

| 7 . Nor letany one fay, that the real Species of Animals, are diftine 
guifbed by a Power of Propagation, by the mixture of Male and Female, 
and Plantsby Seeds, for this would help us no farther, than inthe diftin- 
Gion of the Species of Animals , and Vegetables: What muft we do for 
the refte Nor is it fufficient in them: For if Hiftory lie not, Women 
have conceiyed by Drills, ; and what real Species, by that meafure, fuch 
a Produ@ion will be in Nature, willbe a new Queftion ; and we have 
Reafon to think this .not impoffible, ‘fince Mules, and Gimars, the one. 
from the mixture of an Horfe, and an A&, the other from the mixture of 
a Bull, and a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. . I once faw a Creature, 
that was the’ Iffue of a Cat, and a Rat, and had the plain marks of 
both’ about it; wherein Nature appear'd to have followed the pattern of 


nether fort alone, but to. have jumbled them both together. © : 
$24, Upon thewhole matter, ‘tis evident, that ‘tis their own Collecti: 
ens of fenfible Qualities, that Men make the Effences of their feveral forts 
of Subftances ; and that their real internal Structures, are not confidered 
by the greateft part of Men, in the forting them; much lefs any /uZ/fan- 
tial Forms were ever thought on byany, -but thofe whohave in this one 
part of the World, learned the Language of the Schools: and yet thofe 
ignorant Men , who pretend fiot any infight irtd the real Effences , nor. 
trouble themfelves about fubftantial Forms | but are content with know- 
ing Things one from another, by their fenfible Qualities, are often better 
acquainted with their Differences; can more nicely diftinguith chem for 
then ufes; and better know what they may expect from each, than 
thoft learned quick-fighted Men, who look fo déep into them, and talk 
fo. coffidently of fomething- more hidden and effehtial; ©. < 
§.25. But fuppofing that the real Effences of Subftances were difcovera- 
ble, by thofe, that would feverell apply themfelvés td that Enquiry; yet 
we could not er wroey | think, that the foe: of Things under general 
Names, was regulated by 
elfe but their obvious appearances: Since Languages, in all Countries, 


have been ‘eftablifhed long before Sciences; fo that they have not been 


Philofophers, or Logicians, or fuch who have troubled themifelves about 
Forms and Effences, ‘that have made the general'Names, that are in ufe 
armonpft the feverel Nations of Men: But thofe, more or lefs comprehen- 
five terins, have, for the moft part, in all Languages, received their Birth 
and Signification, from ignorant and illiterate People ; who forted and 


_. -denominated 


thofe internal real Conftitutions, of any thing — 


a 
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denominated Things, by thofe fenfible Qualities they fourid in then; ° 
thereby to fignifie them, when abfent to others, whether they hadan oc- 
cafion to mention a Sort, or 4,particular Thing, ae 

_ §.25. Sinee then it is evident, that we fort and name Subftances by 
their nomizal, and not by their real Effences , the next thing to be confi- 
dered is, how, and by whom thefe Effexces come to be made... .As to the 
latter, ‘tis evident they are made by the Mind,. and not by Nature: For - 
were they Nature's Workmanthip, they could not be fo various and diffe: 
rent in feveral Men,as ‘tis evident they are. . For if we will examine it, we 


‘fhall not find the nominal Effence of any one Species of Subftances, in all 


Menthe fame;no not of that, which of all others we are the moft inttimate- 
Jy acquainted with.It could nat wer be,that the abftrat /dea,to which 

the name Man is given, fhould be different in feveral. Men, if it. were of © 
Nature’s making ; and that to one it fhould be Animal rationale, and to 
another Azimat implume bipes latis unguibus. . He that annexes the name 
Man, toa complex /dea, made tip of Senfe and fpontaneous Motion, 
joind to a Body of fuch a fhape, has thereby one Effence of the Species 
Maa: And he that, upon farther examination, adds Rationality, has ano- 
ther Ejfence of the Species he calls Men: By whieh means, the fame In- 
dividual will be a true Mas tothe one, which is not foto the other. | 
think, there is {carce any one will allow this upright Figure, fo well 
known, to be the effential ‘difference of the Species Maw; and- yet how 


far Men determine of the forts of Animals, rather by their Shape, than 


Defcent, is very vifible ; fince it hasbeen more than onee debated, whe- 


ther feveral humane Fetus fhould be preferved , or received to Baptifm, 


or no, only becaufe of the difference of: their outward Configuration, 


fromi the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whether they 
‘were not as capable of Reafon , as Infants caft in- another Mold: Somé 


whereof, though of an approved fhape, are never capable of as much ap: 
pearance of Reafon, all their Lives, as is to be found in an Ape, or an 
Elephant; and never give any figns of being acted by a rational Soul. 
Whiereby it is evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found 
wanting, and not the Faculty of Reafon , which no body could. know 


would be wanting im its due feafon, was made effential to the humane 


Species. Thelearned Divine and Lawyer, muft, on fuch occafions, res 
nounce his facred Definition of Animal Rationale, and fubftitute fome 
other Effence of the humane Species. . | | 

§. 26. Wherein then, would I gladly know , confifts the precife and 
unmovable Boundaries of that Species ? ’Tis plain, if we examine, there is 
no fuch thing made by Nature, and eftablifhed by Her among{t Men. The 
real Effence of that, or any other fort of Sub{tances, ’tis evident we know 
not : and therefore are fo undetermined in our nominal Effences, which 
we make our felves, that if feveral Mea were to be asked, concerning 
fome odly-thaped Fetus, as foon as born, whether it were a Man, or no 5 
tis paft doubt,one fhould meet with different Anfwers: Which could not 
happen, if the nominal Effences, whereby we limit and diftinguith the Spe- 
cies of Subftances,were not made by Man,with fome liberty ; but were ex« 
a<tly copied from precife Boundaries fet by Nature, whereby it diftinguith’d 
all Subftances into certain Species. Who would undertake to refolve,what 
Species that Monfter was of, which is mentioned by Zicetus, Hid. x.¢. 3. 
with a Man’s Head, and Hog’s Body? Or thofe other, which te the Bo- 
dies of Men, had the Heads of Beafts, as Dogs, Horfes, &c. If any of thefe 
Creatures had lived, and could have {poke, it would ‘have increafed the 
difficulty... Had the upper part, to the ya been of humane fhape, and. 

ie F | | | all 
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all below Swine; Had it beet Murther to deftroy it? Or mutt the Bifhop 
have ‘been confulted, whether it were Man enough to be admitted to the 
Font, or no? As I have been told it happen’d in France fome years fince, 
in fomewhat a like cafe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of 
Animals tous, who have fio other meafures, than the complex /deas of 
our own colleCting : And fo far are we from certainly knowing what ¢ 
Mar is ; though, perhaps, it will be judged great ignorance, to make any 
doubt about it. And yet, I think, I miay fay, that the certain Boundaries 
of that Species, are fo far from beirig determined, and the precife number - 
of fimple Zdeas, which make that nominal Effence, fo far from being fet- 

ted, and perfetly known, that very material Doubts may ftill arife about 

it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions, of the word Man, we yet have, 

nor Defcriptions of that fort of Animal, fo perfect and exact, as to fatisfie 

a confiderate inquifitive perfon ; much lefs to obtain a general Confent, 

and to be that which Men would everywhere ftick by, in the Decifion of 
Cafes, and determining of Lite and Death, Baptifm or no Baptifm, in Pro- 

duchons that might happen. 

§.27. But though thefe nominal Effences of Sulffances are made by the 
Mind, they are sot yet made fo arbitrarily, as thofe of mixed Modes. To 
the making of any nominal Effence, it is neceflary, Fir/?, That the Jdeas 
‘whereof it confifts, have fuchan union, as to make but one /dea, how 

- compounded foever. Secondly, That the particular Zdeas fo united, be exa@- 
Jy the fame, neither more nor lefs. For if two abftraét complex J/eas, differ 
-ejther in number, or forts, of their component parts, they make two dif. 
ferent, and not one and the fame Effence. In the firft of thefe, the Mind, 

in making its complex /deas of Subftances, only follows Nature; and 
puts none together, which are not fuppofed to have an union in Nature. 
‘No body joins the Voice ofa Sheep, with the Shape of an Horfe; nor 
the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the 
complex /deas of any real Subftances; unlefs he has a mind to fill his head _. 
with Chimera's, and his Difcourfe with unintelligible Words. Men, ob- 
ferving certain Qualities always join’d and exifting together, therein co- 
pied Nature ; and of /deas fo united, made their complex ones of Subftan- 
ces. For though Men may make what complex Jdeas they pleafe, and 
give what names to them they wills yer if they will be underftood, 
when they fpeak of Things really exifting, they, muft; in fome degree, 
conform their /deas, to the Things they would {peak of : Or elfe Mens 
Language will be like that of Babel; and every Man’s Words, being in- 
telligible = to himfelf, would no longer ferve to Converfation, and the 
ordinary Affairs of Life, ifthe Zdeas they ftand for, be not fome way an- 
{wering the common appearances, and agreement of Subftances, as they 
really exift. ow 

§.28. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, ix making its complex Ideas 

of Subftances , never puts any together , that do not really, or are not 
ppofed toco-exift ; and fo it. truly borrows that Union from Nature: 
Met she Number it combines, depends upon the various Care, Induftry, or. 
Panfte of bim that makes it. Men generally content themfelves with 
forne few fenfible obvious Qualities; and often, if not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly united, as thofe that theytake. Of fen- 
fiole Subftances, there are two forts; one of organiz’d Bodies, which are 
propagated by Seeds; and in thefe,the Shape is that,which to us is the lea- 
ding Quality,and moft characteriftical Part, that determines the Species: 
And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended folid Subftance 
effuch, a certain Figureufually ferves the turn. For however fome Men 


feem 
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feem to prize their Definition of A#imal Rationale, yet fhould there a-Creae 
ture be found, that had Language and Reafon, but partaked not of the 
ufual thape of a Man, I believe it would hardly pafs for 4 Man, how much 
foever it were Avimal Rationale. And if Baalam’s AfS had, alt his Life, 
difcourfed as rationally, as he did once with his Mafter, I doube yet, whe- 
ther any one would have thought him-worthy the name Mani, or allow’d, 
him to be of the fame Species with himfelf. As in Vegetables. and Ati- 
mals ’tis the Shape, fo in moft other Boilies, not propagated by Seed, ‘tis 
the Colour we moft fix on, atid are moft led by. Thus where we find the 
Colour of Gold, we are aptto imagine all the other Qualities, compres 
hended in our complex Zea, tq be there alfo: and we commonly take 
thefe two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for fo prefumptive 
Ideas of feveral Spetues  ‘that'in 4 goqd’ Picture, we readily fay, this‘s 4 
Lion, and that ¢ Rofe,; this isa Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only. by. 
the Saha Figures and-;Colours , reprefented to the Eye by the 
Pencil, PES s | 
§.29. But though this ferves well enough for grofs and. ‘¢onfufed Con+ 
ceptions, and ynaecurate ways of Talking and Thinking $ -yet Ayer are 
far enpuglt from baying agreed on the precife number of fimple Ideas, or 
Qualities, Zesonging to avy fart of Things, fignified by its name. ‘Nar .i9.it 
a wonder, fince it requires much time, pains, and skill, ftri@ enquiry, 
and lopg examination, to find out what, anid how many thot. fete 
Ideas are, which are conftantly and infepetably unired.in Nature,-and are 


always to be found together in the fame Subjed. "Malt Men, wanting 


gither Time, Inclination, or Induftry. engugh-for this, even to fome tole- 
rabledegree,. contenr them€lves with fomefew obvious, and outward ap- 
pearancesinf-Ehings;: thereby readily: to.diftinguifh, and fort them for the 
commen “Affairs ef.Lifa: dnd fo, without farther examination, give them 


names, or-takewp the hamies already in ufe. Which though incommon. 


Converfation, they pafs well énough for the-figns of fome, few. obvious 


- Qualities co-esifting, are yet, far enough from comprehending, ina fetled 


fignifjaition, a ptecife number of {imple /deas ; much eG all thofe, which 


~-'*" areunited in Nature. He that thall confider, after fo much ftir, about, 


Genus and Species, and fuch a deal of talk of {pecifick Differences ,' haw, 


few Words we have yet fetled Definitions of, may, with Reafon, imagine, 


that thofe Forms, there hath been fo much noife made about , are only 
Chimeras ; which give us no light into the fpecifick Natures of Things: 
And he that thall'confider, how fer the names of Subftances are from ha- 
ving Significatians, wherein: all who ufe them do agree, will have reafon 

to conelude, that though the nominal Efigrces of Subftances, are all fup- 
pofed ta be copied from Nature; yet.they!areall, or moft of them, very. 
imperfecd -. Since thecompofitton-of thofe complex fdeas, are, in feves 
veral Men, very different: and sherefore, that thefo Boundaries of Species, 
are as Men,. and not as Nasifré makes them, if at‘leaft there are in Na- 
ture any fuch prefixed bounds. “Tis true, that many particular. Sub- 
ftances are fo made by Nature, that they have agreement and likenefs ong . _ 
with another; and fo afforda fundatian of being. ranked into Sorts, .But 
the: forting of Things by.us,or the making of determinate Species, being — 
in order to naming and comprehending them under general terms, I cans 
not fee how it can be properly faid, that Nature fets the Boundaries of 
the Spécies.af Things: Or if it he fo, our. Bourdaries of Species, are not 
exadly conforinable to thofe in Nature. For we, having need of general 
names for prefent'‘ufe, ftay not for a perfect difcovery ot all thofe Quali- 
ties, which would beft fhew us their moft material differences and agree- 
_ 2 ments; 
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ments ; but we our felves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into Species, that we may the eafier, under general names, communicate 
about them. For having no other knowledge of any Subftance, but of 
tlie fimple /deas, that are united in it; and obferving feveral particular 
Things, to agree with others, in feveral of thoft fimple /deas, we make 
that colle@tion our fpecifick /dea, ahd give it d general name; thatinre- . 
cording our own Thoughts, and Difcourfe with others, we may, in one 
fhort word, defign all the Individuals that agree in that complex Jdea, 
without enumerating the fimple /deas,that make it up: and fo not wafte 
our Time and Breath in tedious Defcriptions : which we fee they are fain 
to do,who would difcourfe of any new fort of Things,they have hot yet 4 
hame for. | 
— §. 30. But however, thefe Species of Subftances pafs well eriough it or- 
dinaty Converfation , it is plain enough, that this complex /dea, where- 
in they obferve feveral Individuals to agree, is, by different Men, made 
very differently ; by fome more, and others lefs accurately. In fome, 
this complex /d¢ea contains a greater, and iti others 4 {maller number of 
Qualities ; and fo is apparently fuch as the Mind makesit.. The yellow 
fhining colour, makes Gold to Children; othérs add Weight, Malleable- 
nefs, and Fufibility; and others yet other Qualities, they find jomed 
with that yellow Colour, as conftantly as its Weight or Fufibility. Forin 
all thefe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put into | 
the complex /dea of that Subftance, wherein they are all join'd, as ano- 
ther. And therefore different Men leaving out, or putting in feveral fim- 
ple /deas, which others do not, according to their various Examination, 
Skill, or Obfervation of that fubjectt, have different Effences of Golds 
which muft therefore-be of their own, and not of Nature's making. * 

§. 31. Ifthe number of fimple Ideas, that make the nominal Effence of 
the loweft Species, or firft forting of Individuals, depend on. the Mind of 
Man, varioufly collecting them, it is much more evident, that they do 
fo, in the more comprehenfive Claffes, which; by the Mafters of Logick, 
are called Genera, which .are complex Ideas defignedly imperfe&; out 
of which, are purpofely left out feveral of thofe Qualities, that are to be | 
found-in the Things themfelves. For as the Mind, to make general 
Ideas, comprehending feveral particulars, leaves out thofe of ‘Time, and 
Place, and fuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one . 
Individual ,fo to make other yet more general /deas,that may comprehend 
different forts, it leaves out thofe Qualities, that diftinguifhthem, and puts 
into its new Collection, only fuch /deas, as are common to feveral forts. 
The fame convenience that made Men exprefs feveral parcels of yellow 
Matter coming from Guay, and Perw,under one name,fets them alfo upon 
making of one name, that may comprehend both Gold, and Silver, and 
fome other Bodies‘of different forts, which it does by the fame way of 
leaving out thofe Qualities, which are peculiar to each fort ; and retak 
ning a complex Jdea, made up of thofe,that are common to each Species : 
to which the name Meza/ being annexed, thereis a Gexas conftituted ; the 
- Effence whereof being that abf{tra@ /dea, containing only Malleablenefs’ 
and Fufibiliry, with certain degrees of Weight and Fixednefs, wherein Bo- 
dies of feveral kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities pe-. 
culiar to Gold, and Silver, and the other forts comprehended under the 
name Metal. Whereby it is plain, that-Men follow not exactly the 
Patterns fet them by Nature, when they make their general d¢eas of Sub- 
{tances ; fince there is no Body to be found; which has barely Malleable- 
nefs and Fufibility in it, without orher Qualities as infeparable as thofe. 

ot | But 
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But Men, in making their general Zdeas, feeking more the convenience 
of Language, and quick difpatch, by fhort and comprehenfive figns, 
than the true and precife Nature of Things, as they exift, have, in the 
framing their abftract /deas, chiefly purfued that end, which was to bé 
furnifhed with ftore of general, and varioufly comprehentfive Names.’ So 
that in this whole bufinefs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more com- 
prelienfive, is but a partial conception of what is in the Specées, and the 
Species , but a partial Zdea of what is to be found’ in each Individual. 
If therefore any one will think, that a Man, and an Horfe, and an Ani« 
mal, and a Plant, &c. are diftinguifhed by real Effences made by Nature, 
he muft think Nature to be very liberal of thefe real Effences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for an Horfe ; and all 


_thefe Effences liberally beftowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly confider what is done, in all thefe Genera and Species, or Sorts, 


we fhould find, that there is no new Thing made , but only more or lefs _ 
comprehenfive figns ; whereby we may be enabled to exprefs, in a few 
fyllables, great nutnber of particular Things, as they agree in more or 
lefs general conceptions, which we have framed to that purpofe. In all 
which, we may obferve, that the more general term, is always the name 
of a lefs complex Zdea ; and that each Genus, is but a partial conception 
of the Species comprehended under it. So that if thefe abftra@ general 
Ideas, be thought to be complete, it can only be in refpe& of a certain 
eftablifhed relation’, between them and certain names, which are made 
ufe of to fignifie them ; and not in refpect of any thing exifting, as made 
by Nature. | a | 

§. 32. This is adjuffed to the true exd of Speech, which is to. be the. 
éafieft and fhorteft way of communicating our Notions. For thus he,that 
would make and difcourfe of Things, as they agreed in the complex /dea 
of Extenfion and Solidity, needed but ufe the word Body, to denote all 
fuch. He that, to thefe, would join others, fignified by the words Lifé, 
Senfe, and {pontaneous’ Motion , needed but ufe the word Animal, to 
fignifie all which partaked of thofe Jdeas: and he that had’ madeé 
a complex /dea of a Body, with Life, Senfe, and Motion, with the. 
Faculty of Reafoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, needed but ufe the 
fhort monofyllable Max, to exprefs all particulars that correfponded to. 
that complex /dea. This is the proper bufinefs of Genws and Species: 
and this Men do, without any confideration of real Effences, or fubftan- ~ 
tial Forms, which come not within the reach of our. Knowledge, when 
we think of thofe Things; nor within the fignification ofour Words,when ~ 
we difcourfe with others. * 7 

§. 33. Were Ito talk with any one, of 4 Sort of Birds, lately faw in St: 
Fames’s Park,about three or four foot high, with a Covering of fomething 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown colour, without Wings, ‘but 
in the place thereof, two or three little branches, coming down like{prigs 
of Spanifh Broom ; long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and 
without a Tail; I muft make this defcription of it, and fo may make others 
underftand me: But when I am told, that the name of it is Caffuars, 1° 
may then ufe that word to ftand in difcourfe for all my complex 
Idea mentioned in that defcription ; though by that word, which is now 
become a {pecifick name, I know no more of the real Effence, or Confti- 
tution of that fort of Animals, than I did before; and knew probably as 
much of the nature of that Species of Birds , before I learn’d the name, 
asmany £ng/ifb-men do of Swans, or Herons, which are {pecifick names, 
very well known of forts of Birds common in England, 6 

34. 
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§. 34. From what has been faid, ’tis evident, that Men make forts of 
Things. For it being different Effences alone, that make different Spe- 
cies, tis plain, that they who make thofe abftract /deas, which are the. 
nominal Effences, do thereby make the Species, or Sort. Should there be 
2 Body found, having atf the other Qualities of Gold , except Malleable- 
nefs, ‘twould, no doubt, be madea queftion, whether it were Gold, or nos 
whether it were of that Species. This could be determined only by that 
abftract Idea, to which every one annexed the name Gold: {0 that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included 
not Malleablenefs in his nominal Effence,fignified by the found Gold ; and 
on the other fide, it would not be true Gold, orofthat Species to him,who 
included. Malleablenefs in his fpecifick Zdea. And who, I pray, is it, that. 
makes thefe divers Species, even under one and the fame name, but Men. 
that make two different abftra@t Jdeas, confifting not exactly of the fame 
collection of Qualities? Nor is ita mere Suppofition to imagine, that a 
Body may exift, wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be 
without Malleablenefs; fince it is certain, that Gold it felf will be fome- 
times fo eager, (as Artifts call it,) that ic will as little endure the Ham- 
mer, as Glafs it felf. What we have faid, of the putting in, or leaving 
out of Malleablenefs out of the complex /dea, the name Gold is, by any. 
one, annexed to, may be faid of its peculiar Weight , Fixednefs, and {e- 
veral other the like Qualities: For whatever is left out, or put in, ’tis 
ftill che complex /dea, to which that name is annexed , that makes the 
Species: and as any particular parcel of Matter anfwers that Jdea, {fo the | 
name of the Sort belongs truly to it; and itis of that Species. And thus 
any thing is true Gold, perfect Merah. All ‘which determination of the 
Species, 'tisplain, depends on the Underftanding of Man, making this or, 

tcomplex Jdea.. . 2 1 ne a 
, §.35. Thisthen, in‘fhorts is the cafe: Nature makes many particular, 
Things, which do agree , one with another , in-many fenfible Qualities, 
and probably too, in their-internal fram¢.and conftitution: But ‘tis not — 


this real Effence, that diftinguithes. them, into Species 5 ‘tis A¢e#,. who, 


taking occafion from the Qualities they find united ia them, and where-, 
in they obferve often, feveral individuals to agree, range them into Sorts, 
tn order te. their naming, for the’ convenience of comprehenfive figns; 
under which particular, Individuals , according to their conformity. to 
this’or that abftratt /dea, come to be ranked, as under Enfigns : fo that 
this is of the Blew, that the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill :. 
And in this, I think, confiftsthe whole bufinefs of Gesus and Species. 

§. 36. Ido not deny, but Nature, in the conftant production of par- 
ticular Beings, makes them notalways-new and various, but very much 
alike and of kin one to another: But 1 think it is-neverthelefs true, that 
the Bouxdaries of the Species, whereby Men fort-them, are made by Men 3 
fince the Effences of the Species, diftinguifhed by different names, are, as 


- has been proved, of Man’s making, and feldom adequate to the internal , 


Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we may truly fay,, 
fuch a manner of forting of Things, is the Workmanthip of Men. : 
§. 37. One thing, I doubt not, but will feem very ftrange in this Do-. 


@trine; which is, that, from what has been faid, it will follow, that each 


abstract Idea, with a wame to it, makes a distinct Species. But whocan 
help it, if Truth will have it fo? For.fo it muft remain, till fome body , 
can few us the Species of Things, limitted and diftinguifhed by fome-. 


~ thing elfe ; and let us fee, that general terms fignifte not our abftract . 


/deas, but fomething different fromthem. I would fain know, why a- 
: , . Shock, 


aw | 


Shock, and a Hound, are not as diftin& Species, asa Spaniel, and an Ele 
phant. We have no other /dea of the different Effence of-an Elephant . 
and a Spaniel, than we have of the different Effence of a Shock and an 
Hound ; all the eflential difference, whereby we know and diftinguifh 
them one from another, confifting only in the differerit Colleétion of 
fimple /deas, to which We have given thofe different names. | 
§. 38. How much the making of Speciés and Genera is i order to oe: 
neral Names, and how much general Names are neceflary, if not to the 
Being, yet at leaft to the Completing of a Species, and making it pafs 
for {uch, will appear, befides what has beefi faid, above, concerning Ice 
and Water, in a very familiar example. A filent, and a ftriking Watch, 
are but one Species, to thofe who have but one name for them: but he - 
that has the name /¥arch for one, and Clock for the other, and diftinc 
complex Zdeas, to which thofe Names belotig, to him they are different 
Specics. But it will be faid, the inward contrivance and conftitution, ig 
dilcrent berween thefe two, which the Watch-maker has a clear fea 
of: And yet, ‘tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when he has 
Lut one name forthem. For what is fufficient in the inward Contri: 


vance, to make a new Species? There are forne Watches, that are made 


with four Wheels, others with five : Is this a {pecifick difference to the ' 
Workman? Some have Strings and Phyfies, and others none; fomchave 
the Balance loofe, arid others regulated by a fpiral ‘Spring , and: others 
by Hogs Briftles: Are any, orall of thefe, enough to make a fpecifick dif- 
ference tothe Workman, that knows each of thefe, and feveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Coriftitutions of Watches? "Tis 
certain, each of thefe hath a real difference from the reft ; but whether 


it be an effential, a fpeciftck difference, or tio, relates only to the coms 


plex Zdea, to which the name Watch is given: as long as they all agree 
in the Jdea that belongs to that name, which has no Species under it, 
they are not eflentially nor fpecifically different. But if any one’ will 
make minuter Divifions from Differences, that he knows in the internal 
frame of Watches ; and to fuch precife complex Zdeas, give names, that 
fhal! prevail: they ;will then be new Species to them, who have thofé 
Ideas, with names to them ; and can, by thofe differences, diftinguith 
Watches into thefe feveral forts, and then Watches will be a genetical 
name. But yet they would be no diftinét Species to Men ignorant of 
Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches; who had no 
other /dea, but the outward fhape and bulk, with the marking of the 
Hours by the Hand: For to them, all thofe other Names would be but 
fyncnymous Terms for the fame /dea, and fignifie no more, nor no other 
thing but a Watch. Juft thus, I chink, itis in natural Things.. No bo- 
dy will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (if I may fo fay) within, are 
different in a rational Man, and a Changeling, tio more than that thereisa 
difference in the frame between a Drill, and a Changeling. But whether 


one, or both thefe differences be effential, or fpecifical, is only to be 


known to us, by their agreement, or difagreement with the complex 


‘Idea that the name Zan ftands for: For by that alone can it be deter- 


mined, whether one, or both, or neither of thofe be a Man, or no. 
‘ §. 39. From what has been before faid, we may fee the reafon, why, in 


. the Species of artificial Things, there is generally lefs confufion and: uncer- 


tainty, than in natural, Becaufe an artificial Thing being a production of 
Man, which the Artificer defign’d, and therefore well knows the Jdea 
of, the name of it is fuppofed to ftand for no other /dea, nor to import 
any other Effence, thar what is certainly to be known, and eafie enowgh 
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to beapprehended. For the Jdea, or Effence, of the feveral forts. of arti- 
ficial Things, confifting, for the moft part, in nothing but the determi- 
nate Figure of fenfibleParts;and foretimesMotion depending thereon, which 
the Artificer fafhions in Matter, fuch as he finds for his. Turn, it is not te- 
yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Jdea thereof; and fo 
foaile the fignification of the Names, whereby the Species of artificial 
Things are *ittinguithed, with fefs Doubt, Obfcurity, and Equivocation, 
than wecanin Things natural, whofe differences and Operations depend 
upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our Difcoveries. 

§.40.I muft be excufed here, if Ithink artificial Things are of diftind Spex 
cies, as well as natural : Since! find they are as plain, and orderly ranked 
into forts, and have diftiné&t complex /deas, to which we give general 
Names, as much diftinét one from another, as natural Subftances. © For 
why fhould we not think a Watch, and Piftol, as diftinct Species one from 
another, as a Horfe, anda Dog, they being expreffed in our Minds by di- 
{tint Zdeas, and to others, by diftinct Appellations ? : 

§. 41. This is farther to be obferved concerning Subffances, that they 
alone of all our feveral forts of Ideas, have particular, or proper Names, 
whereby one only particular Thing is fignified. Becaufe in fimple /deas, 
Modes, and Relations, it feldom happens, that Men have occafion to 
mention often this, or that particular, when it is abfent. Befides the 
sreateft part of mixed Modes, being AGions, which perith in their Birth, 
are not capable of alafting Duration, as Subftances, which are the Actors; 
pm wherein the complex /deas, defigned by that Name, have a lafting 

nion. ; 


 §. 42. I muft beg Pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt fo long up- 

this Subject, and perhaps, with fome Obfcurity. But I defire, it may be 
confidered, how dificuls is is, 20 lead another by Words into the 71 houghrs 
of Things, ftrippd of thofe fpecifical differences we give them: Which 
Things, if [name not, I fay nothing ; and if I do name them, I thereby 
rank them into fome fort, or other, and fuggeft to the Mind the ufual ab. 
ftra&t Idea of that Species ; and fo crofs my purpofe. For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary fignification of the 
Name Man, his is our complex dea, ufually annexed to it; and bid — 
the Reader confider Man, as he is in himfelf, and whereby he is really 
diftinguifhed from others, in his internal Conftitution, or real Effence: 
that is, by fomething, he knows not what,looks like trifling: and yet thus 
one muft do, who would fpeak of the fuppofed real Effences and Species 
of Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to make 
it eam aie that there is no fuch thing fignified by the general Names, 
Subftances are call’d by. But becaufe it is difficult by known familiar 
Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, to make 
the different Confideration, the Mind has of fpecifick Names and /deas, 
4 little more clear; andto fhew how the complex Jdeas of Modes, are 
referr’d fometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other intelligent Beings ; 
or Which is the fame,to the fignificatidn annexed by others,to their receive 
_ Names; arid fometimes, to no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to thew 
how the Mind always refersits Jdeas of Subftances, either to the Subftan- 
ces themfelves, or to the fignification of their Names, as to their Arche- 
types; andalfo to make plain the Nature of Species, or forting of Things, 
as apprehended, and made ufe of by us; and of the Effences belonging to 
thofe Species, which is, perhaps, of more Moment, to difcover the Extent 
and Certainty of our Knowledge, than we at firft imagine. a 
§.43. Let us fuppofe dam in the State ofa grown Man, witha good Un- 
| | ee derftin- 
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derftanding, but in a ftrange Country, withall Things new,and unknown 
about him; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but 
what one of this Age has now. He objerves Lamech more melancholy than 
ufual, and imagines it to be from a fufpicion he hasof his Wife 4dah,whom 
he moft ardently loved, that fhe had too much Kindnefs for another Man. 
Adam difcourfes thefe his Thoughts to Eve, and defires her to take care 


- that Mdah commit not Folly: And in thefe Difcourfes with Eve, he 


makes ufe of thefe two new Words, Xianeah and Niouph. Intime, Adam’s 


-miftake appears, for he finds Lamech’s Trouble proceeded from having 


kill’d a Man : But yet the two Names, Xinneas and Niowph; the one — 
ftanding for fufpicion in a Husband, of his Wive’s Difloyalty to him; and 
the other, for the Act of committing Difloyalty. It is plain then,*that 


"here were two diftiné&t complex /deas of mixed Modes, with Names to 


them, two diftina Species of Actions eflentially different, { ask where- 
in confift che Effences of thefe two diftin& Species of Actions, and ’tis 
plain, it confifted in a precife Combination of: fimple Zdeas, different in 
one from the other. Iask, whether the complex /dea in Adam’s Mind, 
which he calld Xinneah, were adequate, or no? And it is plain it was, 


~ for it being a Combination of fimple Zdeas, which he without ‘regard to 


any Archetype, without refpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put 
together, abftracted and gave the Name. Xinneah to, to exprefs in hort. to. 
others, by that one found, all the fimple- Zdeas contained and united in 
that. complex one, it muft neceflarily follow, that it was an adequate 
Idea. His own choice having made that Combination, it had all in it he 
intended it fhould , and fo could not but be perfe&, could not but be 
adequate, it being referr'd to no other Archetype, which it was fuppofed 
to reprefent. | — a | oe 

| §. 44. Thefe Words, -Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into com- 
mon ufe; and then the cafe was fomewhat altered. Adam’s Children had 


the fame Faculties, and thereby the fame Power, that he had, to make 


what complex /deas of mixed Modes they pleafed in their own Minds 5 


‘to abf{tra& them ; and make what Sounds they pleafed, the Signs of them: 


But the ufe of Names, being to make our /deas within us known to o- 
thers, that cannot be done, but when the fame Sign ftands for the fame 
idea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts and Difcourfe to- 
gether. Thofe therefore of Adam’s Ghildren, that found, thefe’ two 
Words, Xénneah and Niouph, in familiar ufe, could not take them forinfig- 
nificant founds: but muft needs conclude, they ftood for fomething, for 
certain Jdeas, abftract /deas, they being general Names, which abftract 
Ideas were the Effences of the Species, dittinguifhed by thofe Names.  - If 
therefore they would ufe thefe Words, as Names of Species, already efta- 


- plifh’d and agreed on, they were obliged to conform ‘the /deas in: their 


Minds, fignified by thefe Names, to the /deas that they {tood for in-other 
Men’s Minds, and to conform their /deas to them,as.to.their Patterns and 
Archetypes ; and thenindeed their Zdeas of thefe complex Modes, were 


ible to be inadequate, as being very apt (efpecially, thofe that ‘confift- 


ed of Combinations of many fimple Jdeas) not to be exa@ly conforma- 
ble to the Zdeasin other Men’s Minds, ufing the fame Names;; though 
for this, there be ufually a Remedy at Hand, which is ,-to ask ‘the mea- - 
nirig of any Word we underftand not, of him that ufes:it : it “being as im- 
poflible, to know certainly, what the. Words Jealpufie and Adultery 
(which I think anfwer 3) and qwy) fland for in another Man's Mind, 
with whom. I would difeourfe about them; as it-wag jmpoffible, .in'the 
beginning of Language, to know what Ximeab.and Nioxph ftood, for. in 
. oe | Gg | another 
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another Man’sMind, without Explication, they being voluntary Signsin 
every one. | | : 
§. 45. Let us now alfo confider after the fame manner, the Names of 
Subftances, in their firft Application. One of Adam's Children, roving in 
the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subftance, which pleafes his Eyes; 
Home he carries it to 4dam, who upon Confideration of it, findsit to be . 
hard, to havea bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. 
Thefe, perhaps, at firft, are all the Qualities, he takes notice of in it, and 
abftrating this complex Jdea, confifting of a Subftance, having that pe- 
culiar bright Yellownefs, and a Weight very great in proportion to its 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate, and mark all Subftan-. 
ces, that have thefe fenfible Qualities in them. ‘Tis evident ‘now, that 
in this Cafe, Adam acts quite differently from what he did before, in 
forming thofe Zdeas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Znneab ; 
and Niouph ; for there he put Zdeas together, only by his own Imagina- 
tion, not taken from the Exiftence of any thing ; and to them he gave 
Names to denominate all Things, that fhould happen to agree to thofe his 
abftract Jdeas, without confidering whether any fuch thing did exift, or 
no : the Standard there was of hisown making.’ But in the forming his 
Idea of this new Subftance, he takes the quite contrary Courfe ; here he 
has a Standard made by Nature ; and: therefore being toreprefent that to 
himfelf, by the dea he has of it, even when it is abfent, he puts in no 


 fimple Zdea into his complex one, but what he has the Perception of from: 


the thing it felf. Hetakes Caré that his A/ea be conformable to this Ar- 
chetype, and intends the Name fhould ftand for an Jdea fo confor- 
mable. - 2 | 

§. 46. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being, 


- quite different from any he had feen before, no Body, I think, will deny 


to be a diftinét Species, and to have .its peculiar Effence ; and that the 
Name Zahab is the mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all 
Things partaking in that Effence. But here it is plain, the Eflence Adem - 
fignified, and made the Name Zabaé ftand for, was nothing but a Body 

hard, fhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquifitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledge of thefe, as I may fay, fuperficial Quali-+ 
ties, puts Adam upon farther Examination of this Matter. He therefore 
knocks, and beats it with Flints, to fee what was difcoverable in the in- 
fide: He finds it yield to Blows, but not eafily feparate into pieces: he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now Dudility to be added to 
his former Zdea, and the Effence of the Species that Name Zahab ftands 
for? Farther Trials difcover Fufibility, and Fixednefs, Are not they alfo, 
by the fame Reafon, that any of the others were, to be put into’ the com 


’ plex Zea, fignified by the Namie Zabab? If not, What Reafon will there 


be fliewed more for the one than the other 2 If thefe maft, then all the 
other Properties; which any farther Trials fhall difcover in this Matter, 
ought by the fame: Reafon to make a part of the Ingredients of the coni- 
plex Zdea, which-the Name Zahaé ftands for; and fo be the Effence of thé 
Species, markedby ‘that Name ; which Properties, becaufe they fre end- 
lefs, it is plain,: that the /dea miade after this Fafhion by this Archetype, 
will be always imadequate.. © 7 | ae, at 
§. 47. But this is not all, ‘it would al follow; that the Names of Sube 
Jfances Would not only Have, (as in Truth they. have) but would alfo be 
fuppoled to have different Signiftcations, as uufed by different. Men, which 
Would very much cytnber the ufe of Language. For if every difting | 
Quality, ‘that were difcovered: ntany Matter by any one, were fuppofed 
SG : £0 
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to make a neceflary part of the complex /dea, fignified by the common 
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Name given it, it mutt follow, that Men muft fuppofe the fame Word to * 


fignifie different Things in different Men: Sineé they cannot doubt, but 


different Men may have difcovered feveral Qualities in. Subftances of the 


fame Denomination, which others know nothing of. 

§ 48. To avoid this therefore, they have fuppofed areal Effence; be- 
longing to every Species, from which thefe Properties all flow, and would 
have their name of the Species fland for that: But they not having any 
dea of that real Effence in Subftances, and their Words fignifying no- 
thing but the /dezs they have, that whichis done by this Attempt, is on- 


dy to put the name or found, in the place and ftead of the thing having 


that real Effence, without knowing what that real Effence is ; and this ig 
that which Men do, when they fpeak of Species of Things, as fuppofing 
them made by Nature, and diftinguifhed by real Eflences. 

§.49. For let us confider, when weafhirm, that all Gold is fixed, either it 


means that Fixednefsisa part of the Definition,part of the nominal Effence 


the Word Gold ftands for ; and fo this Affirmation, all Gold is fixed, cons 
tains nothing but the fignification of the Term Gold. Or elfe it meané, 
that Fixedne{s not being a part of the definition of the Word Gold, is 4 
Property of that Subftance it felf: in which Cafe, it is plain, that the 
Word Gold ftands in the place of a Subftance, shaving the real Effence of 


a Species of Things, made by Nature; in which way of Subftitution, it 


has fo confufed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propofition, 
Gold is fixed, be in that fenfe an Affirmation of fomething real; yet tis 
a Truth wil! always fail us in its particular Application, and fo is of no 
real Ufe nor Certainty. For let it be never fo true, that all God, i.e. all 
that has the real Effence of . Gold, is fixed, What ferves this for, whilft 
we know not in this fenfe, what is or is not Gold? For if we know not 


the real Effence of Gold, ’tis impoffible we fhould know what parcel of 


Matter has that Effence, and fo whether it be true Gold or no. 

- §. 50. To conclude ; what liberty 4am had at firft to make any com- 
plex Zdeas of mixed Modes, by noother Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, 
the fame have all Men ever fince had. And the fame neceflity of con- 
forming his Jdeas of Subftances to Things without him, as to Archetypes 


made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impofe | 


upon himfelf, the fame are all Men ever fince under too, The fame Li- 
berty alfo, that Adam had of ii new name to any Jdea; the 


fame has any one ftill, (efpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can 


imagine any fuch,) but only with this difference, that in Places, where 
Men in Society have already eftablifhed a Language amongft them, the 
fignification of Words are very warily and fparingly to be alter’d: becaufe 
Men being turnifhedalready with names for their /deas, and common Ufe 


having appropriated known names to certain /deas, an affected mifappli-. 


cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, 
will,perhaps, venture fometimes on the coining new Terms,to exprefs them: 
Men think ita Boldnefs, and ’tis uncertain, whether common Uf will 
ever make them pafs for currant. Butin Communication with others, it 


,is neceflary, that we conform the /deas we make the vulgar Words of any 


Language ftand for, to their known proper Significations, (which I have 


explain’d at large already, ) or elfe to make known that new Signification, 


we apply them to. 
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CHAP. VIL. 
Of Particles, 


8.1. Efides Words, which are names of Z/eas in the Mind, theré — 


are a great many others that are made ufe of, to fignifie the 
connexion that the Mind gives to Ideas, or Propofttions, one with another. 
The Mind, in communicating with others, does not otily reed figns of 
the Zdeas it has then before it, but others alfo, to fiiew or intimate fome 
particular action of its own, at that time, relating to thofe Zdeas. This it 
does feveral ways; as, /s, and Js mot, are the general marks of the Mind, 
affirming or denying. But befides affirmation,or negation, without which, 
there is in Words no Truth or Falfhood, the Mind does, in declaring its 
Sentiments to others, connect, not only the parts of Propofitions, but 
whole Sentences one to another, with their feveral Relations and Depen- 
dencies, to make a coherent Difcourfe. oe , 
§.2. The Words, whereby it fignifies what connexion it gives to the 
feveral Affirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continued Reafo- 


hing or Narration,are generally call’d Particles : and ‘tis in the rightufe of — 


thefe,that more particularly confifts the clearne{s and beauty ofa good Stile. 
To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has des Clear and diftin& 
in his Thoughts, nor that he obferves the agreement, or difagreement of 
fome of thern; but he muft think in train, and obferve the dependen- 
cy of his Thoughts and Reafonings, one upon another: . And to expre& 
well fuch methodical and rational Thoughts, he muft have words to fhew 


what Connexion, Reftrittion, Diftintion, Oppofition, Emphafis, &c. he 


gives to each refpective part of his Difcourfe. To miftake in any of thefe, 
is to puzzle, inftead of informing his Hearer: and therefore it is, that 
thofe words, which are not truly, by themfelves, the names of any Ideas, 
are of fuch conftant and indifpenfible uf in Language, and do fo much 
contribute to Mens well expreffing themfelves; ° ; re | 


§. 3. This part of Grammar has been, perhaps, as much negledted, as 


fome others over-diligently cultivated.-’ "Tis eafie for Men to write, one 
after another, of Cafes and Genders, Moods and Tenfes, Gerunds and Su 
pines: In thefe and the Jike, there has been great diligence ufed: and 
Farticles themfelves, in fome Languages, have been, with great fhew of 
exactnefs, ranked into their feveral orders. ' ) 


: Z s.’ But though Prepofitions and 
Conjunctions, &c. are names well known in Grammar, and the Particles 
contained under them, carefully ranked into their difting fubdivifions;yet 


he who would thew the right ufe of Particles, and what fignificancy and 
‘force they have,muft takea little more pains,enter into hisown Thoughts, 
and obferve nicely the feveral Poftures of his Mind in difcourfing. | 
§. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining ofithefe Words, to render 
them, as is ufually in Ditionaries, by Word c 
came neareft to their fignification : For whatis meant by them,is common- 
ly as hard to be underftood in one, as another Language. They are all 
marks of fome Action, or Intimation of the Mind ; and therefore to under- 
ftand them rightly, the feveral views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations, 


and exceptions, and feverat other Thoughts of the Mind » for which we 


have either none, or very deficient Names, are diligently to be ftudied. 


_ Of thefe, there are a great Variety, much exceeding the number of Par- 
ticles, that moft Languages have to exprefs them by : and therefore it is 


Not 


s of another Tongue which 
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not to be wondred, that moft of thefe Particles have divers, and fome- 
times almoft oppofite fignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue, there is a 
Particle confifting but of one fingle Letter, of whith there are reckoned 
‘up, asI remember, feventy, Iam fure above fifty feveral fignifications. — 

§. 5. B@T isa Particle,none more familiar in our Language: and he 
that fays it isa difcretive Conjunction, and that it anfwers Sed in Latin, 
or Mas in French ,, thiriks he has fufficiently explained it. But yer it 
feems to me to intimate feveral relations, the Mind gives to the feveral 
Propofitions or Parts of them, which it joins by this monofyllable, 

Firft, B&@ 7 to fay no more: Here it intimates a ftop of the Mind, in 
the courfe it was going, before it came to the end of it. | 7 

Secondly, Zfaw B&T two Planets: Here it fhews, that the Mind 
Aimits the fenfe to what is exprefled, with a negation, of all other. 
‘Thirdly, You prays BUT tt is not that GOD would bring 4ou to the 
true Religion, , : | OS 

Fourthly, B& 7 chat he would confirm you in your own: The firft of 
thefe B& 7S, intimates a fuppofition, in the Mind, of fomething other- 
wife than it fhould be; the latter fhews, that the Mind makes a direct 
oppofition between that, and what goes before it. ~ 
- Fifthly, 42 Animals have fenfe; BUT a Dog is an Animal: Here it 
figriifies little more, but that the latter Propofition is joined to the former; 
as the Minor of a Syllogif{m. | 
' §.6. To thefe, I doubt not, might be added a great miany other figni- 
fications of this Particle, if it were my bufinefs to examine it in its full la- 
tituide, and confider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one 
- fhould do, Idoubt, whethér in all thofe manners it is made ufe of, it 
would deferve the title of Diferetive, which Grammarians give to it. But 
I intend riot here a full explication of this fort of Signs ; the inftances I 
have given inthis one, may give occafion to reflect upon their wfe and 
forcein Language, and lead us into the contemplation of feveral Actions 
of our Minds in difcourfing, which it has found a way to intimate to 
others by thefe Particles, fome whereof conftantly, and others in cer- 
= conftructions, have the fenfe of a whole Sentence contain’d in 
then. — 


CHAP. VII. | 
Of abftra& and concrete Terms. 


§. 1. to ordinary Words of Language , and our common ufe of 
tHem,would have given us light into the nature of our /deas, 

if they had been but confidered with attention The Mind, as has been 
fhewn, has a power to abftraét its /deas, and fo they become Effences, ge- 
neral Effences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diftinguifhed: Now each 
abftract /dea being diftin@, fo that the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their difference; and 
_ therefore in Propofitions, no two whole Jdeas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we fee in the common ufe of Language, which 
permits zot any two abftract Words, or Names of abjtratt Ideas, to be af- 
firmed one of another. For how near of kin foever they may feem to be, 
and how certain foever it is, that Man is an Animal, or rational, or white, 
yet 
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yet every one,at firft hearing,perceives the falfhood of thefe Propofitions ; 
Humanityis Animality,or Rationality,or Whitexefs ; And this is as evident, 
asany fae moftallow’d Maxims. Allour Affirmationsthen areonly in con- 
crete,which is the affirming, fot ore abftra& Jdea to be another, but one ab- 
ftract /dea be join’d toanother ; which abftra&t deas, in Subftances, may be 
ofany fort ; inall the reft, are litrle elfe but of Relationsyand in Subftances, 
the moft frequent are of Powers; v.g. a Manis cg wage the thing 
that has the Effence of a Man, has alfoin it the Effence of Whitenefs, 
which is nothing but a power to produce the dea of Whitenefs in one, 
whofe Eyes can difcover ordinary Objects ; or a Man is rational, fignifies, 
that the fame thing that hath the Effence of a Man, hath alfo in it the 
Effence of Rationality, 7, e.a power of Reafoning. 

§.2. This diftinétion of Names , fhews us alfo the difference of our 
Ideas: For if we obferve them, we fhall find, that our fmple Jdeas have all 
abjtradl, as well as concrete Names : The one whereof is (to {peak the Lans 
guage of Grammarians) a Subftantive, the other an AdjeCtive; as White- 
nefs, White; Sweetnefs,Sweet. The like alfo holds in our Jdeas of Modes 
and Relations; as Juftice, Juft; Equality, Equal; only with this diffe 
rence, That fome of the concrete Names of Relations , ammongft Men 
chiefly, are Subftantives; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eafie to 
rendera Reafon. But asto our Jdeas of Subffances, we bave very few or 
no abjtract Names atall. For thoughthe Schools have introduced A»imali- 


. tas, Hlumanitas, Corporietas, and fome others; yet they hold ne propor- 


tion with that infinite number of Names of Subftances, to which they 
never were rediculous enough to attempt the coining of abftract ones: 
and thofe few that the Schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common ufe, or obtain the 
licenfe of publick approbation. Which feems to me at leaft to intimate 
the confeffion of all Mankind, that they have no Jdeas of the real Effences 
ef Subftances, fince they have not Names for fuch Jdeas: which no 
doubt they would have had, had not their confcioufnefs to them{clves of 
their ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an attempt. And there- 
fore though they had /deas enough to diftinguifh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood ; yet they but timeroufly ventured on fach terms, as 
Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas,or the like names,which 
fhould pretend to fignifie the real Effences of thofe Subftances , whereof 
they knew they had no /dea. -And indeed, it was only the Doétrine of 
fubftantial Forms, and the confidence of fhamelefs Pretenders to a know- 
ledge that they had not, whieh firft coined, and then introduced A1ima- 
fitas, and Hlumanitas, and the like; which yet went very little farther 
than their own Schools, and could never get to be current amongtft un- 
derftanding Men. Indeed, Afumanitas was a Word, fatniliar amongtt 
the Romans ; butin a far different fenfe, and ftood not for the abftra&t Ef 
fence of any Subftance ; but was the abftra@t Name of a Mode, and its 
concrete AZumanus, not Homo, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Imperfettion of Words. 


§. 1. Rom what has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, it is eafie 
to perceive, what imperfection there is in Language, and-how 


the very nature of Words, makes it almoft unavoidable, for many ofthem 


to be doubtful and uncertain in their figniftcations. To examine thie 
perfection, or. imperfection of Words, it is neceffary, firft, to confider 
their ufe and end: For asthey are more or lefs fitted toattain that. fo are 


they more or lefs perfect. We have, inthe former part of this Difcourfe; 


often, upon occafion, mentioned a double ufe'of Words: 

Firs#, One for the recording ofourdwn Thoughts ss 
Secondly, The other for the conimunicating of eur Thouglits to 
others. , OS as 
§.2. As to the firft of thee, for the recording our owe Thought, for the 
help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our felves 
any Words will ferve the turn. For fince Sounds are voluntary and indif. - 
ferent figns of any Ideas, a Man may ufe what Words he pleafe, to fignis 
fie his own Zdeas to himfelf: and there will be no‘amperfection in them, 
if he conftantly ufe the faine fign for the fame Zdea': for then heoonnot 
fail of having, his meaning underftood, wherein confifts thé ight aft and 
perfection of Language.’ - | cee oi eg ee 

§. 3. Secondly, As to communication by Words, that too has adouble ufe: 

Il. Philofophical, , i ee ee Pe oF 
_ Firff.By their civil U/e, Imeanfuch acommunication.of Thoughts and 


Ideas by Words, as may ferve for the peer] common Converfation 


and Gommerce, about. the ordinary Affairs and Corivehiencies of civil. 


‘Life in the Societies of Men, one amongft another.’ *! °" » 


_ Secondly, By the philofophical Ofe of Words , I ‘neah fuch an ufe ar 
them, as may ferve to convey the precife Notions of Things, and to ex- 


- prefs, in general Propofitions, certain and tndoabted' ‘Truths, which the 


Mind may reft upon, afd be fatisfied with, itt its arch after true Know- 
ledge. ‘Thefe two Ufes are very diftinét ;'and a gtéatdeal le exadtnels 
will ferve in the one, than in the otlter, ‘as'we fhall feé-ia what follows. 

- § 4. The chief End of Language in Communication, being-to be un- 


-derftood, Words ferve not well for thar énd$ neither: in: civil, -nor:philo- 


fophical Difcourfe, when any Word does’ rive exeite -ih' the Hearér;. the 
fame Idea which it ftands for in the ‘Mind of the Speaker. « Now fince 
Sounds have no natural connexion with’ pure Ades, ‘bud have. all their 
fignification from the arbitrary inipofition of Men, “the” dowbrfulnafs: and 
uncertainty of their /ignification, which! ss the imperfeclton we hers are 
{peaking of, has its caufe more int’ the Fleas they ftand-fof ,- than ‘in ‘any 


. incapacity there is in one Sound, mote thah'jn “another, to -fignifie any 


Idea : For in that regard, .they are all equally perfBEt ed vi et 

. "That then which makes doubtfalnefs and unteertainty: in the tifica- 

tion of fome Words more than others , “isthe: differeniee of fdass they 
eee poe ate be i ae ay  § 
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§. 5. Words having, naturally no fignification, the /deas which each 
{tands for, mutt be learned and retained , by thofe who would exehange 


~ ‘Thoughts, and hold intelligible Difcourfe with others, in any Language. 


But this is hardeft to be done, where, | 
Fir ft, The Ideas they ftand for, are very complex, and made up ofa 


great number of /deas put together. 


Secondly, Where the /deas they ftand for , have no certain connexion 
in Nature ; and fo no fetled Standard, any,where in Nature exifling, te 
rectifie and adjuft them by. | | 

Thirdly, Where the fignification of the Word is referred to 4 Standard, 
which Standard is not éafie to be known.  & 
Fourthly, Where the fignification of the Word, and the real Effence of 
the Thing, are not exactly the fame. Thefe are difficulties that attend 
the fignification of fevera Words that are intelligible. Thofe which dre 
not intelligible at all, fuch as Names {tanding for any fimple Jdeas, 
which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names of 
— to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need not here be men- 
tioned. ) 

In all thefe cafes, we fhall find an imperfection in Words ; which I 
fhall more at large explain, in their particular application to our {everal 
forts of /deas: For if we examine them, we fhall find, that the (ames of 
mixed Modes, are, moft liable to doubtfulnefs and imperfection, for the two 
firlt of thefe Reafens 5 and the Names of Subjtances chiefly,for the two latter. 

§.6. Firf?, The Names of mixed Modes,are many of them liable to great 
uncertainty and obfcurity in their fignification. — 

1. Becaufe of that great Compojition, thefe complex Jdeas are often made 


up of. To make Words ferviceable to the end of Communication, is 


neceflary, (as has been faid) that they excite, in the Hearer, exaGly the 
fame Ideathey ftand for, in the Mind of the Speaker : Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with noife and founds; but convey not thereby 
their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Zdeas, which is the 
end of Difcourfe and. Language: But when a word ftands for a very 
complex /dea, that is compounded 4nd decompounded, it is not eafie for 


Men to form and retain that Jdea fo exactly, as to make the Name in 


common ule, ftand for the fame precife /dea, without any the leaft varia- 
tion. Hence it comes to pafs, that Mens Names, of very compound 
Ideas, fach as for the moft part are moral Words, have feldom, in two 
diferent Men, the fame precife fignification ; fince one Man's complex 
Idea {eldom agrees with anothers ,’ and often differs from his own, . 
com that which he-had yefterday, or will have to morrow. — 
. § 7. IL Becaufe the Names of mixed Modes, for the moft part, 
want Standards in Nature , whereby.Men may rectifie and adjuft their 
fignifications ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. ‘They are 
aflemblages of Jdeas put together at the pleafure of the Mind, purfuing 
its own ends of Difcourfe, and fuited to itsown Notions ; whereby it de- 
figns not to copy .any thing really exifting , Lut to denominate and 
rank: ‘Things, as they come. to agree, with thofe Archetypes or Forms 
jt. has made. He. that firft brought thé word Sham , Wheedle, or 
Banter in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, rhofe Ideas . he made 
t tend for: And as it is with any mew Names of Modes , that are 
now brought into any Language; fo was it with the old ones, when 
they were firft made ufe of. Names therefore, that ftand for Collections 
of Ideas, which the Mind makes at. pleafure , muft needs be of doyagfal . 
fignification, when fach Collections are no-where to be found conftaply 
united 


me \. 


rt 
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- united in Nature, nor no Patterris to be fhewn whereby Men may adjuft 


them, what the word Murther, or Sacrilege, &c. fignifie, can never be | 
known from Things themfelves.. There be maniy of the parts of thofe 
complex Jdeas, which are not vifible in the Action it felf, the Intention 
of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, which make a part of Mar- 
ther, or Sacrilege, have no neceflary connexion with the outward and 
vifible Action of him that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger - 
of the Gun, with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action; 
that, perhaps, is vifible, has no natural connexion with thofe other Ideas, 
that makeup the complex one, named Marther. ‘They have their union 
and combination only from the Underftanding, which unites them under — 
one Name: but uniting them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be 
but that the fignification of the Name,that ftands for fuch voluntary Col- 
letions, fhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
fcarce any ftanding Rule to regulate themfelves, and their Notions of fuch 
arbitrary Jdeas by. . oe | 
§. 8. “Tis true,. common U//e, that is the Rule of Propriety, may be fup- 
pofed here toafford fome aid, to fettle the fignification of Language ; and. 
it cannot be denied , but that in ome meafure it does. Common ufe 
regulates the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converfation ; 
but no body having an Authority to eftablifh the precife fignification of © 
Words, nor determine to what /deas any one fhall annex them, com- 
mon Ule is not fufficient to adjuft them to philofophical Difcourfes ; there 
being fcarce any Name, of any very complex /dea, (to fay nothing of 
others, ) which, in common Ufe, has not a great latitude, and which kee- 
ing within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the fign of far dif- 
Fecent Ideas. Befides, the ruleand meafure of Propriety it felf being no 
where eftablithed, it is often matter of difpute, whether this or that way 
of ufing a Word, be propriety of Speech, or no. From all which, it is evi- 
dent, that the Names of fuch kind of very complex J/deas, are naturally 


_ Jiable to this imperfection , to be of doubtful and uncertain fignification ; 


and-even in Men,that have a Mind to underftand one another, do not al- 
ways ftand for the fame /dea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the names 
Glory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man's mouth, through a whole 
Country, yet the complex collective /dea, which every one thinks on, or — 
intends by that Name, is apparently very different by Men ufing the 
fame Language. 2 
§.9. The way alfo wherein the Names of mixed Modes are ordinarily 
learned, does not a little contribute to the doubtfulnefs of their fignifica- 
tion. For if we will obferve how Children‘learn Languages, we fthall 
find, that to make them underftand what the Names, of fimple Zde.s, or, 
Subftances, ftand for, People ordinarily fhew them the thing, whereof. 
they would have them have the /dea;and then repeat to them the Name | 
that ftands for it, as White,Sweet,Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mi- 
xed Modes, efpecially the moft material of them moral Words, the 
Sounds are ufually learn’d firft , and then to know what complex Jdeas 
they ftand for, they are either beholden to the explication of others, or 
(which happens for the moft part) are left totheir own Obfervation and 
Jnduftry ; which being little laid out in the fearch of the true and precife 
meaning of Names, thefe moral Words are, in moft Mens mouths, little 
more than bareSounds; or when they haveany,’tis for the moft part but 
a very obf{cute and confufed fignification. And even thofe themfelves, 
who have with more attention tetled their Notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience, to have them ftand for complex /deas, different from. 
Hh | —— thofe 
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thofe which other,. even intelligent arid ftudious Men, make them the 
figns of. Where fhall one find any, either controverfial Debate, or fami- 
liar Difcourfe, concerning Honour , Faith , Grace, Religion, Church, 
(Sc. wherein it is not eafie to obferve the different Notions Men have of 


them; which is nothing but this, that they arenot agreed in the fj atih.” 


cation of thofe Words, have not the fame complex Jdeas they make them 
ftand for : And fo all the contefts that follow thereupon, are only about 
the meaning ofa Sound. And hencewe fee, that in the interpretation 
of Laws, whether Divine, or Humane, there is roend ; Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new matter for Explications: And 
of limitting , diftinguifhing, varying the fignificagion of thefe moral 
Words,there is no si Thefe Zdeas of Mens making, are, by Men ftill ha- 
ving the fame Power, multiplied i infinitum. Many a Man, who was 
pretty well fatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Claufe in 
the Code, at firft reading, has, by confulting Commentators, quite loft 
the fenfe of it, and, by thofe Elucidations, given rife or increafe to his 
Doubts, and drawn obfcurity upon the place. I fay not this,that Ithink 
Commentaries needlefs; but to thew how uncertain the Names of mixed 
Modes naturally are, even in the mouths of thefe, who had both the In- 
tention and the Facultyof Speaking, as clearly as Language,was capable to 
expre{s their Thoughts. 

§. 10. What od/cwrity this has unavoidably brought upon the Writings 
of Men, who have lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it will 
be neediefs to take notice. Since the’ numerous Volumes of learned 


_ Men, employing their Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough, 


to thew what Attention,Study,Sagacity, and Reafoning is required, to find 


_ out the true Meaning of ancient Anchors, But there being no Writings | 


we have any great concernment to be very follicitous about the meaning 
of, but thofe that contain either Truths we are required to believe, or 
Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniencies on us, when we miftake 
or tranfgrefs, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of other Authors ; 
who Writing but their own Opinions, ‘we are. under ho-greater neceffity 
to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depending 
not on their Decrees, we may fafely be ignorant of their Notions: And 


_ therefore in the reading of them, if they do not ufe their Words with a 


"  Genominate Thingsby. In thefe we muft follow Natur 


Ideas they ftand for, be referred to Standards without us, 


due clearnets arid perfpicuity, we may lay them afide , and without any 


injury done them, refolve thus with our felves, 
| Si non vis intelligi, debes negligt. 


§. 14. Ifthe fignification of the Names of mixed Modes are uncertain, 
becaufe there be no real Standards exifting in Nature, to which thofe 
4deas are referred, and by which they may be adjufted, the A/ames of 
Subftances are of a doubtful fignification, for a contrary reafon, viz. becaufe 
the Jdeas they ftand for, are fuppofed conformable to the reality of 
Things, and are referred to Standards made by Nature. In our /deas of 
Subftances, we have not the hberty as in mixed Modes, 


nces ; sd to frame what 
Combinations we think fit, to be the charaCteriftical Notes, to rank and 


e, fuit our com- 
plex Zdeas to real Exiftences, and regulate the fignification of their Names, 


by the Things themfelves, if we will have our Names to be the figns of 
them, and ftand for them. Here, ’tis true, we have Patterns to follow: 
but P.tterns, that will make the fignification of their Names very uncer- 
tain: For Names mutt be of a'very unfteady and various meaning, if the 


that either cana 
nor 


Lo CESS 


— fignified by the word Gold, thofe ruallties, which upon trial he has 
| | ; Hh 2 
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not be kniwnat all, or can be known but imperfectly and uncertainly. 

. §.12. The Names of Subftances have, as has been fhewed, a double rez. 
ference in their ordinary ule. : -_ , 
| Firft, Sometimes they are made to ftand for, and fo their fignification 
is fuppofed to agree to, rhe reat conftitution of Things, from which all _ 
their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real Con- 
{litution, or (as it is apt to be called) Effence, being utterly unknown to 
us, any Sound that’ is put to ftand for it, muft be very uncertain in its 
application ; and it wil¥be impoffible to know what Things are, or ought 
to be called an Horfe, or Antimony, when thofe Words are put for real 
Effences, that we have no Jdea of at all. And therefore in this fuppofi- 
tion, the Names of Subftances being referred to Standards that cannot 
be known, their Significations can never be adjufted and eftablifhed by 

thofe Standards. | - oe | 
§.13. Secondly, The fimple Ideas that are found to co-exif? in Subftances, 
being that which their Names immediately fignifie, thefe, as united in the 
feveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Standards. to which their Names 
are referred, and by which their Significations may beft be rectified. But 
neither will thefe Archetypes fo well ferve to this purpofe, as to leave. 
thefe Names without very various and uncertain fignifications; becaufe 
thefe fimple /deas that co-exift, and are united in the fame Subject, being 
very numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the complex 
fpecifick Zdea, which the {pecifick Name is to ftand for, Men, though 
they purpofe to themfelves the very fame Subject to confider , yet frame: 
very different Jdeas about it ; and fo the Name they ufe for it , unavoi- ; 
dably comes to have, in feveral Men, very different fignifications. The — 
fimple Qualities, which make up the complex /deas, being moft of them. 
Powers, in relation to Changes they are apt to make in, or receive from. 
other Bodies, are almoft infinite. He that fhall but obferve, what a great 
variety of alterations any one of the bafer Metals is apt to receive, from: 
the different application only. of Fire; and how much -a greater number 
of Changes any of them will receive in the hands of a Chymift, by the. 
application of other Bodies, will not think it ftrange , that [ count the. 
Properties of any fort of Bodies not eafie to be collected, and com.-. 
pletely known by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are ca- 
able of. They being therefore at leaft fo many, that no Man can ~ 
on the precife and definite number, they are differently difcove-. 
red by different Men, according to their various skill, attention, and 
ways of handling; who therefore cannot chufe but have different 7 
deas of the fame Subftance , and therefore make the fignification ‘of 
its common Name very various and uncertain. For the complex Ideas | 
of Subflances, being made up of fuch fimple ones as are fuppofed to . 
co-exift in Nature, every one has a right to put into his complex Jdea, — 
thofe Qualities he has found to be united together. For though in the | 
Subftance Gold,. one fatisfies himfelf with Colour and Weight, yet ano- 
ther thinks Solubility in 4g. Rega, as neceffary tobe join’d with that Coe , 
lour inhis /dea of Gold,asany one does its Fufibility; Solubility in ag.regia, - 
being a Quality as conftantly join’d with its Colour and Weight, as Fufi- 
bility,or any other; others put in its Ductility or Fixednefs,c.as they have . 
been taught by Tradition, or Experience. Whoof all thefe , has eftabli- . 
fhed the right fignification of the word Gold? Or who fhall be the Judge 
to determine? Each has his Standardin Nature, which heappealsto, and — 
with Reafon thinks he has the fame right to put into his complex Jdea, . 


found 
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found united; asanother, who has not fo well examined, has to leave 
them out ; or athird, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. 
For the Union in Nature of thefe Qualities, being the true Ground of their 
Union, in one complex /dea, Who can fay one of them has more Reafon 
to be put in, or left out than another 2 From whence it will always una- 
voidably follow, that the complex Jdeas of Subftances, in Men_ufing the 
fame Name for them, will be very various ; and fo the fignifications of 
thofe names, very uncertain. — . ie x 

§. 14. Befides, there ts {earce any particular tRing exifting, which in 
fome of its fimple Zdeas, does not communicate with a greater, and in o- 
thers with a lefs number of particular Beings: Who fhall determine in this 
Cafe, which are thofe that are to make up the precife Collection, which 
is to be fignified by the fpecifick Name ; or can with any juft Authoriry 
prefcribe which obvious of common Qualities are to be left out ; Or which 
more fecret, or more particular, are to be put into the fignification of the 
name of any Subftance? All which together, feldom or never fail to pro- 
duce that various and doubtful Signification in the names of Subftances, 
which caufes fuch Uncertainty, Difputes, or Miftakes, when we come to 
a Philofophical Ufe of them. | , 

§ 15. "Tis true, as to civil and common Converfation, the general xames 
 ferclog regulated in their ordinary Signification by fome obvious 


ualities, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known feminal Pro- 
pagation, andin other Subftances, for the moft part by Colour, join’d 
with fome other fenfible Qualities,) do well enough, to defign the Things 
they would beunderftood to fpeak of. And fo Men ufually conceive well 
enough the Subftances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, todiftinguifh 
the one from the other. But in Philofophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths «re to beeftablifhed, and Confequences drawn from. 
Pofitions laid down, there the precife fignification of the names of Sub- 
{tances will be found, not only sot tobe well effablifbed, but alfo very 
hard to be fo. For Example, he that fhall make Malleability, or a certain 
degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex /dea of Gold, may make Pro- 
pofitions poeeceg Gold, and draw Confequences from them, that will 
truly and clearly follow from Gold, taken in fuch a fignification: But 

et fuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced 
of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or the fame degree of Fix: 
ednefs, part of that complex /dea, that the name Gold, in his ufe of it, 
ftands for. 

§, 16. This is a natural, and almoft unavoidable Imperfection in almoft 
all the names of Subftances, in all Languages whatfoever, which Men. 
will eafily find, when once paffing from confufed or loofe Notions, they 
come to more ftrict andclofe Enquiries. For then they will be convinced, 
how doubtful and obfcure thofe Words are in their Signification, which in 
ordinary ufe appeared very clear and determined. I was once in a Mee- 
ting of very learned and ingenious Phyficians, where by chance there 
arofe a Queftion, whether any Liquor paffed through the Filaments of the 
Nerves; the Debate having been managed a good while, by variety of Ar- 


- guments on both fides, I (who-had been ufed to fufpedt, that the grea~ - 


real difference in the Conception of Things 


te{t part of Difputes were more about the fignification of Words, than ¢ 
; defired, That before they 

wentany farther on in this Difpute, they would firft examine, and efta- 
blifh amongft them, what the Word Liquor fignified. They at firft were’ 
a little furprized at the Propofal ; and had they been Perfons lefs ingenious, 
they might, perhaps, have taken it for a very frivolous, or extravagant — 
os one: 


uA 
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one: Since there was no one there, that thought not himfelf to under- 
ftand very perfectly, what the Word Liquor ftood for ; which, I think 
too, none of the moft perplexed names of Subftances. However, they 
were pleafed tocomply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, 
that the fignification of that Word, was not fo fettled and certain, as they 
had all imagined ; but that each of them made it 4 fign of a different com- 
plex /dea, This made them perceive, that the Main of their Difpute was 
about the fignification of that Term; and that they differed very little 
in their Opinions,concerning fome fluidand fubtile Matter, paffing through 


the Conduits of the Nerves ; though it was not fo eafie to agree, whether 


it was to be called Liquor, or no; a thing which when each confidered, 
he thought it not worth the contending about. | 
- §.17. How much this is the Cafe of the greateft part of Difputes, that 


_ Men are engaged fo hotly in, [ fhall, perhaps, have an occafion in ano- 


ther place to takenotice. Let usonly here confider a little more exaCtly 


the fore-mentioned inftance of the Word Go/d, and we fhall fee how 


hard it is precifely to determine its Signification. Almoft all agree, that 
it fhould fignifie a Body of a certain yellow fhining Colour; which being 
the Zdea to which Children have annexed that name, the fhining yellow 
rt of a Peacock’s Tail, is properly tothem Gold. Others finding Fufi- 
ility joind with that yellow Colour in Gold, think the other which | 
contain’d nothing but the /dea of Body with that Colour not truly to 
reprefent Gold, but to be an imperfect dea of that fore of Subftance: 
And therefore the Word Gold, as referr’d to that fort of Subftances, does 
of right fignifie a Body of that yellow Colour, which by the Fire will be 
reduced to Fufion, and not to Afhes. Another by the fame Reafon adds, 
the Weight, which being a Quality,as-ftraitly join'd with that Colour, as - 
itsFufibility, he thinks has the fame Reafon to be join’d in its Zdea, and 
to be fignified by its name: And therefore the other made upof Body, of 
fuch a Colour and Fufibility, to be imperfe@ ; and fo onof all the reft: 
Wherein no one can fhew a Reafon, why fome of the infeparable Qualities, 
that are always united in Nature, fhould be put into the nominal Effence, 
and others left out : Or why the Word Gold, fignifying that fort of Body 
the Ring on his Finger is made of, fhould determine that fort, rather by 
itsColour, Weight, and Fufibility; than by its Colour, Weight, and So- 
Jubility in aq. regia: Since the diflolving it by that Liquor, is as infepa- 
rable from it, as the Fufion by Fire ; and they are both of them nothing, 
but the relation that Subftance has to two other Bodies, which have a 
Power to operate differently upon it. For by what Right is it, that Fufi- 
bility comes to be a part of the Effence, fignified by the Word Gold, and 
Solubility but a property of it? Or why is its Colour part of the Effence, 
and its Malleablenefs but a property > That which I mean, is this, That 
thefe being all but Properties, depending on its real Conftitution ; and 
hothing but Powers, either a€tive or paflive, in reference to other Bodies , 
no one has Authority to determine the fignification of the Word Gold, 
(as referr'd to fuch a Body exifting in Nature,) more to one Colleétion of 
Ideas to be found in that Body, than toanother : Whereby the fignifica- 
tion of that name muft unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been 
faid, feveral People obferve Properties in thefame Subftance; and, I think, 
F may fay fo Body all. And therefore we have but very imperfe 
defcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Significations. 

_ §.38,. By what has been before faid, it is eafie to obferve, that the 
Names. of fimple \deas are, of all others the /eqft lsable to Miftakes. 
Firft, Becaufe the Zdeas they ftand for, are much eafier got, and = 

clearly 
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clearly retain’d, than thofeof more complex ones, and therefore they are 
not liable to the uncertainty or inconvenience of thofe very compoun- 
ded mixed Modes; and Secondly, becaufe they are never referr’d to any 
other Effence , but barely that Perception they immediately fignifie : 
_ Which reference is, that which renders the fignification of the names of 
Subftances naturally fo perplexed, and gives occafion to fo many Difputes. 


~ Men that do not perverfly ufe their Words, or on purpofe fet themfelves 


to cavil, feldom miftake in any Language, they are acquainted with, the 
Ufe and Signification of the names of fimple /deas, White and Sweet, 
Yellow and Bitter, carrya very obvious meaning with them, which eve- 
ry one precifely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and 
feeks to be informed. But what precife Collection of fimple Jdeas, Mo- 
defty or Frugality {tand for in another's ufe, is not fo certainly known: 
And however we areapt to think, we well enough know, what is meant 
by Gold or [ron ; yet the precife complex /dea, others make them the 
figns of, is not fo certain: And I believe it is very feldom, that in Spea- 
ker and Hearer, they ttand for exa@ly the fame Collection: Which muft 
necds produce Miftakes and Difputes, when they are made ufe of in Dif- 
courfes, wherein Men have to do with univerfal Propofitions, and would 
fettle in their Minds univerfal Truths,and confider the Confequences that 
follow from them. 
§.19. By the fame Rule, the names of fimple Modes are next to fimple 
Ideas, thofe that are least liable to Doubt or Uncertainty, efpectally thofe 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo clear and diftin@ Ideas, 
and amongft them, thofe that are leaft compounded, and leaft removed 
from fimple ones. Who ever,that hada Mind to underftand them, miftook 
the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a Triangle? | 
§. 20. Mixed Modes alfo, that are made up but of a few and obvious 
fimple Zdeas, have ufually names of no very doubtful Signification. But 
the names of mixed Modes, whichcomprehend a great number of firaple 
ideas, are commonly of avery doubtful, and undetermined Signification, 
as has been fhewed. The names of Subftances being annexed to Ideas, 
that are neither the real Effences, nor exact Reprefentations of the pat- 
. terns they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and Un- 
certainty, efpecially when we come toa philofophical ufe of them. 
-  §.21. The great diforder that happens in our names of Subftances, 
proceeding for the moft part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability 
to penetrate into their real Conftirutions, it may probably be wondered, 
Why I charge this as an Imperfection, rather upon our Words than Under- 
ftandings. This Exception, has fo much appearance of Juftice, that I 
think my felf obliged, to give a Reafon why I have followed this Method. 
I muft confefs then, that when I firft began this Difcourfe of the Under- 
_ flanding, and a good while after, I had not the leaft Thought, that any 
Confideration of Words was at all neceffary to it. But when having paf- - 
fed over the Original and Compofition of our /deas, I began to examine 
the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had fo near a 
connexion with Words, that unlefs their force and manner of Significa- 
tion were firft well obferved, there could be very little faid clearly and. 
pertinently concerning Knowledge: which being converfant about Truth, 
had conftantly to do with Propofitions: and though it terminated in 
Things, yet it was for the moft part fo much by the intervention of 
Words, that they feem’d fcarce feparable from our general Knowledge. 
At leaft they interpofe themfelves fo much between our Underftandings, 
and the Truth,it would contemplate and apprehend, that like the Mediam 


through 
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through which vifible Objects pafs , their Obfcurity and Diforder does 
not feldom caf a mift before our Eyes, and impofe upon our Underftan- 
dings. Ifwe confider, in the Fallacies Men put: upon themfelves as well 
as others, and the Miftakes in Mens Difputes and Notions, how great a 
part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miftaken Significations, 
we fhall have reafon to think this no {mall obftacle in the way to Know- 
ledge; which, I conclude we arethie more careful to be warned of,becaufe 
it has been fo far from being taken notice of as an Inconvenience,that the 
Arts of improving it, have been made the bufinefs of Mens ftudy ; and at- 
tained the Reputation of Learning and Subtilty, as we fhall fee in the fol.” 
lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine , that were the imperfetions 
of Language, as the Inftrument of Knowledge, more throughly weighed, 
a great many of the Controverfies, that make fuch a noife in “the World, 
would of themfelves ceafe; and the way to Knowledge, and, perhaps, 
. Peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. , 

§.22. Surelam, that the fignification of Words, in all Languages, de- 
pending very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and Jdeas of hit that 
ufes them, muft unavoidably be of great uncertainty, to Men of the fame 
Language and Country. This is fo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
he that fhall perufe their Writings, will find, in almoft every one of them, 
a diftin@ Language, though the fame Words. But when to this natural 
difficulty in every Country, there fhall be added different Countries, and 
remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuftoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. every 
one of which, influenced the fignification of their Words then, though to 
us now, they areloft and unknown, it would become us to be charitable 
one to another in our Interpretations or Mifunderftandings of thofe ancient 
WF ritings, which though of great concernment to us to be underftood, 
are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of Speech, which (if we except 
the Names of fimple Jdeas, and fome very obvious Things) is not ca: 
pable, without a conftant defining the terms, of conveying the fenfe and 
intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, 
to the Hearer. And in Difcourfes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as 
they are matters of the higheft concernment, fo there will be the greateft 
difficulty. 

§.23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the Old 
and New Teftament, are but too manifeft proofs of this. Though every 
thing faid in the Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay, 
cannot chufe but be very fallible in the underftanding of it. Nor is it to 
be wondred, that the Will of GOD, when cloathed in Words, fhould 
be kable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
fort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilft cloathed in Flefh, was 
fubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of humane Nature, Sin ex- 
cepted. And we ought to magnifie his Goodnefs, that he hath fpread be- 
fore all the World, fuch legible Characters of his Works and Providence, 
and given all Mankind fo fufficient a light of Reafon, that they to whom 
this written Word never came, could not (when-ever they fet themfelves 
- to fearch) either doubt of the Being ofa G OD, or of the Obedience due 
to Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all Mankind, and. feldom come to be controverted ; and. 
other revealed Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Lan- . . 
guages, are liable to the common and natural obfcurities and difficulties in- 
cident to Words, methinks it would become us to be more . careful > 
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diligent in obferving the former, and lefs magifterial, pofitive, and impe- 
rious, in impofing our own fenfe and interpretations of the latter. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Abufe of Words. 


6.1. Efides the imperfection that is naturally in Language, and thé 

obfcurity and confufion that is fo hard to be avoided in the 
Ufe of Words, there are feveral wilful Faults and Negletts, which Men 
are guilty of, inthe way of Communication, whereby they render thefe 
figns lefs clear and diftinét in their fignification, than naturally they need 
to be. a 

§. 2, Firff, In this kind, the firft and moft palpable abufe is, the u- 
{ing of Words, without clear and diftinct Ideas¢ or, which is worfe, figns 
without any thing fignified. Of thefe there are two forts: 

I. One may obferve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be 
examined, will be found, in their firft Original, and their appropriated 
Ufe, not to ftand for any clear and diftin’t /deas. Thefe, for the moft 
part, the feveral Seéts of Philofophy and Religion have introduced. For 
their Authors, or Promoters, either affecting fomething fingular, and out 
of the way of common apprehenfions, or to fupport fome ftrange Opi- 
nions, or cover fome Weaknefs of their Hypothefis, feldom fail to cots 
new Words, and fuch as, when they come to be examined, may 
juftly be called infignificant Zerms. For having either had no determi- 
nable Collection of Zdeas annexed to them,when they were firft invented; 
or at leaft fuch as,if well examined,will be found inconfiftent, ‘tis no won- 
der if afterwards, in the vulgar ufe of the fame party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no fignification, amongft thofe who think it e- 
nough to have thern often in their mouths, as the diftinguifhing Chara- 
&ers of their Church, or School, without much troubling their heads to 
examine, what are the precife Ideas they ftand for. I fhall not need here 
to heap up inftances, every one’s reading and converfation will fufficient- 
ly furnifh him : Or if he wants tobe better ftored,the great Mint-Matfters 
of thefe kind of ferms,I mean the Schoolmen andMetiphy ficians,Cunder 
which, I think, the difputing natural and moral Philofophers of thefe lat- 
ter Ages, may be comprehended,) have wherewithal abundantly to con- 
tent him. oy | 

6.3. IL Others there be, who extend this abufe yet farther, who take 
fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary notation have 
fcarce any clear and diftin@ Zdeas they are annexed to, that by an un- 
pardonable negligence, they familiarly #/e Words, which the Propriety of 
Language has affixed to very important Jdeas, they ufe them, I fay, 

without any diftinct meaning at all. Wifdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words 
frequent enough in every Man’s mouth; but if a great many of thofe 
who ufe the:n, dhould be asked,What they mean by them? they wouldbe 
at a ftand,and not know what to anfwer: A plain proof,that though they 
have learned thofe Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongues ends, 
yet there are no clear and diftinct /deas laid up in their Minds, which 
are to be exprefied to others by them. | 


§. 4. 


§. 4. AZen, having been accaffomed from their Cradles to learn Words, 
which are eafily got and. retained, defore shey knew, or had frarned rhé 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed,or which were to be found iri 
the things rhey were thought to /fazdfor, they ufually continue to do fo all 

their Lives, and without taking the pains neceflary to fettle-in theif 
Minds clear and diftiné&t Adeas, they ufe their Words for fuch unfteady 
and confufed Notions as they have, contenting themfelves with the me 
Words other People ufe ; as if their very found, néceflarily carried with 
it conftantly the fame meaning. This though Men make a hhift with, in 
their ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they find it neceflary to be un- 
derftood, and therefore shey make figns till they are fo: Yet this infigni- 
fieancy in their. Words, when they come to Reafon, concerning either 
their Tenents or Intereft, manifeftly fills their Difcourfe with abundance © 
of empty unintelligible noe and jargon, efpecially in moral Matters; 
where the Words, tor the moft part, .ftanding for arbitrary ahd nume- 
tous Collections of /deas, not regularly and permanently united in Na- - 
_ ture, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaft very obfcure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words they find iri 
ufe amongft their Neighbours; and that they may hot feem ignorart 
what they ftand for, ufe them confidently,‘ without much troubling their 
heads about 4 certain fixed ‘meaning: Whereby, kefides the eafe of it, 
they obtain this advantage, ‘That as in fuch Difcourfes they feldom are 
in the right, fo they.are as feldom to be convinced, that they are in the | 
wrong ; it being all one to goabout todraw thofe Men out of their Mi- 
ftakes, who have no fetled Notions, as to difpoffefs a Vagrant of his Habi- 
tation, who has no fetled abode: This I guefs to be fo; dnd every one 
may obferve in himfelf and others, whether it be, or ng, ; 
9.5. Secondly, Another great abufe of Words is, Znconffancy in the ufe 
of them. It is hard to fiada Difcourfe written of any Subject, efpecially 
of Controverfic, wherein one fhall not obferve, if he read with attention, 
the fame Words(and thofe commonly the moft material in the Difcourfe, 
and upon which the Argumentturns) ufed fometimes for one Collection — 
of fimple Zdeas,.and fometimes for another , which is a perfect abufe of 
Language. Words being intended for figns of my Zdeas, to make them 
known to others, not by any natural fignification, but by a voluntary im- 
pofition, ‘tis plain cheat and abufe, when I make them ftand fometimes 
for one thing, and fometimes for another; the. wilful doing whereof, can 
_ be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater diftionefty. Anda Man, 
in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairnefs, make the 
Characters of Numbers ftand fometimes for one, and fometimes for ano- 
ther Collection of Unites: v. g. this Character 3, ftands fometimes for 
three,fometimes for four, and fometimes for eight ; as in his Difcourfe, or 
Reafoning , make the fame Words ftand for.different Collections of fimple 
Ideas. \t Men fhould do fo intheir Reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to do with them 2 One who fhould fpeak thus, in the Affairs and 
Bufinefs in the World, and call @ fometimes feven, fometimes nine, as 
beft ferved his advantage, would prefently have clapp’d upon him 
one of the two Names Men conftantly are difgufted with; and yet in 
Arguings, and learned Contefts, the fame fort of proceeding pafles com- 
~ mooly tor Wit and Learning: But yet,to me, it appears a greater difhc- 
nefty, thin the mifplacing ef Counters, in the cafting up a Debt, and the 
cheat the greater, by.how much Truth is of greater concernment and va- 
lue, taan Moncey. - 7 | , | 
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either applying old Words, to new and unufual Significations ; or intro- 
ducing new and ambiguous Terms, without deftning either ; or elfe put- 
ting them fo together, as may canfotind their ordinary meaning. Thought 
the Peripatetick Philofophy has been moft emirient in this way, yet o- 
ther Sects:have not been wholly clear of it. There is fcarce any of them, 
that are not cumbred with fome Difficulties, (fuch is the imperfection ef 
Humane Knowledge,) which they have ‘been fain to cover with Obfcu- 
rity.of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Words, which, like 
a mift before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak parts ftom being 
difcovered. ‘That Body and Extenfion, in common ufe, ftand for two 
diftiné Zdeas, is plain to any one that will but refle@ a little: For were 
their Signification precifely the fame, it would be as proper,and as intelli. 
gible to fay, the Body of an Extenfion, as the Extenfion of a Body ; and 
yet there are thofe who find it neceflary to confound their Significatior, 
To this abufe, and the mifchiefs of confounding the Signiftcation of 
Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences , as they have been handled in 
the Schools, heve given Reputation ; and the admired Art of Difputing, 
hath added much to the natural imperfe@tiion of Languages, whilft it has 
been made ufe of, and fitted to perplex the fignification of Words, more 
than to difcover the Knowledge and Fruth of Things: And he that will 
look into that fort of learned Writings, will. find the Words there much 
more obfcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than they 
are in ordinary Converfation. | 
§. 7, This is unavoidably to be fo, where Mens Parts and Learning, are 
eftimated by their Skill in Dif/pating. And if Reputation and Reward 
fhall attend thefe Conquefts, which depend moftly on the finenefs and 
niceties of Words, “tis no wonder if the Wit of Man fo employ’d, fhould 
perplex, involve, and fubtilize the fignification of Sounds, fo as never to 
want fomething to fay, in eppofing or defending any Queftion ; the Vi- 
ctory being adjufted not to him who had Truth on his fide, but the laft 
- word in the Difpute. . a | 
' §. 8. This, though a very ufelefs Skill, and that which.I think the dis 
rect oppofite to the ways ct Knowledge, hath yee paffed hitherto under 
the laudable and efteemed Names of Sudzility and Acutenefs, and has had. 
the applaufe of the Schools, and encouragement. of one part of the lear- 
ned Men of the World; and no wonder, fince the Philofophers of old, 
(the difputing and wrangling Philofophers I mean, fuch as Lucian witti- 
ly, and with Reafon taxes,) and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory 
and Efteem, for their great and univerfal Knowledge, eafier a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to- 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed. 
Words, and procure to themfelves the admiration of others, by unintel- 
ligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, becaufe they could nos be 
underftood : whilft it appears in all Hiftory, that thefe profound Doétors, 
were no wifer, nor more ufeful, than their Neighbours; and brought but 
{mall advantage to humane Life, or the Societies, wherein they lived :. 
Unlefs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new Things 
to apply chem to, or the perplexing or obfcuring the fignification of old 
. ones, and fo bringing all Things into queftion and difpute, were a thing, 
profitable to the Lite of Man, or worthy Commendation and Reward. 
§. 9. For, notwithftanding thefe learned Difputants, thefe all knowing 
Doctors, it was to the unfcholaftick Statefman, that the Governments of 
the World owed their Peace, Defence, and Liberties ; and from the illite- 
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rate and contemned Mechanick, (a Name of Difgrace,) that they recei- 
ved the improvemnts of ufeful Arts. Neverthelefs, this artificial Igrio- 
rance, and /earned Gibberi(h , prevailed mightily in thefe laft Ages, by 
the Intereft and Artifice of thofe, who found no eafier way to that pitch 
of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by amufing the 
_ Ménof Bufinefs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or employing the In-. 
genious and Idle in intricate Difputes,about unintelligible Terms, and hola 
ding them perpetually entangled in that endle& Labyrinth. Befides, 
there is no fuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to ftrange and 
abfurd Dodtrines, asto guard them round about with Legions of obfcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make thefe Retreats, more 
like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortrefles of fair 
Warriours: which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the 
ftrength that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obfcurity 
of the Thickets they are befet with. For Untruth being unacceptable. to 
the Mind of Man, there is no other defence left for Abfurdity, but Ob- 
fcurity. — H. 4 | 

§. Aa Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquifi- 
tive Men, from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
and hath much perplexed, whilft it pretended'to inform the Underftan« 
ding. For we fee, that other well-meaning and wife Men, whofe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not attained that accutenefs,could intelligibly exprefS 
themfelves to one another ; and in its plain ufe,. make a benefit of Lan 
guage. But though unlearned Men well enough underftood the Words: 
White and Black, (Sc. andhad conftant Notions of the /deas fignified by 
thofe Words ; yet there were Philofophers found, who had learning and 
fubtilry enough to prove, that Swow was black ; (i. e. to prove, that White 
was Black; ) whereby they had the advantage to deftroy the Inftruments 
and Means of Difcourfe, Converfation, Inftruction, and Society ; whilft 
with great Art and Subtility, they did no more but perplex and confound 
the Signification of Words, and thereby render Language lefs ufeful, 
than the real Defects of it had made it , a Gift, which the illiterate had 
not attained to. = a 

§.11. Thefe learned Men did equally inftru& Mens Underftandings, 
and profit their Lives, as he who fhould alter the fignification of known 
Characters, and, by a fubtile Device of Learning, far furpaffing the Ca- 
pacity of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, fhould, in his Writing, fhew, 
that he ceuld put 4. for B. and D. for £. @¢. tothe no {mall admiration 
and benefit of his Reader ; it being as fenflefs to put Black, ‘which isa 
Word agreed on to ftand for one fenfible Zdez,to put it, I fay, for another, ° 
or the contrary /dea, 7. e. to call Svow Black , as to put this mark ‘4. 
which is a Character agreed on to ftand for one modification of Sound, 
made by a certain motion of the Organs of Speech,for 8. whichis agreed 
on to ftand for another modification of Sound, made by another certain 
motion of the Organs of Speech. - : a. 7 ee : 
-!§ 12. Nor hath this mifchief {topped in logical Nicetiés,° or curjous 
empty Speculations ; it hath invaded the great Concernmentsof Humane 
Life and Society ; obfcured and perplexed the material Truths-of Law ‘ 
and Divinity ; brought Confufion , Diforder, and Uncertainty into the 
Affairs of Mankind ; and ifnot deftroyed , yet in great meafure ren- 
dred ufelefs, thofe two great Rules, Religion and Juftice. What have the 
greateft part of the Comments and Difputes, upon the Laws of GO D 
and Man ferved for, butto make the meaning more doubeful, ‘and per- 
plex the fenfe?- What have been the. effect of tholé multiplied: curious - 
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Diftin@ions, and accute Niceties,but Obfcurity and Uncertainty, leaving 
the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a lofs > How elfe 
comes it to pafs, that Princes, {peaking or whiting to their Servants, in 
their ordinary Commands , are eafily underftood ; {peaking to. their 
People, in their Laws, are not fo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not 
often happen, that a Man ofan ordinary Capacity, very well underftands 
a Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he confults an Expofitor, or goes to 
Council; who by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the 
Words fignifie either nothing at all, or what he pleafes. , 

§.13. Whether any by Interefts of thefe Profetfions have occafioned 
this, I will not here examine; but I leaveit to be confidered, whether it 
would not be well for Mankind, whofe concernment it is to know Things 
asthey are, and to do what they ought ; and not to {pend their Lives in 
talking about them, or toffing Words to and fro: Whether it would not 
be well, I fay, that the Ufe of Words were made plain, and dire ; and 
that Language; which was given us for the improvement of Knowledge, 
and bond of Society, fhould not be employ’d to darken Truth, and un- 
fettle Peoples Rights ; to raife Mifts, and render unintelligible both Mo- 
rality and Religion 2 Or thatat-leaft, ifthis will happen, it fhould not 
be thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo — _ 

§.14. Fourthly, Another great abufe of Words is, the taking them for 
Things. This, though it,in fome degree,concerns all Names in general; yet 
more particularly affetts thofe of Subftances : And to this Abufe, thefe Men. 
are moft{ubject, who confine their Thoughts to any one Syftem, and 
give themfelves up into 2 firm belief of the Perfection of any received 
Hypothefis ; whereby they come to be perfuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect, are fo fuited to the Nature of Things, ‘that they perfe@ly corre- 
{pond with their real Exiftence. ..Who.is there, that has been bred up in 
she Peripatetick Philofophy, who does not think the Ten. Names, under. 
which are ranked the Ten Predicaments,to be. exactly conformable to the. 
Nature of Things 2 Who is there, of that School,that is. not perfuaded, that. 
fulftantial forms,vegetative Souls abhorrence of aVacuum,intent zonal Species, 
&c. are fomething real 2 Thefe Words Men have Icarned from their very. 
entrance upon. Knowledge, and have found them Mafters and Syftems lay 


- great ftrefs upon them; andtherefore they canaot quit the Opinion, that 


they are conformable to Nature, and are the Reprefentations of fomething: 
that really exifts. The Péatoni/és have their Soat of the World, and the. 
Epicureans their endeavour towards. Motion, in their Atoms, when at rett.- 
There.is fcarce any Sect in Philofophy has not a. diftin@ fet of Terms, 
that others underftand not. But yet this Gibberifh , which in the weak- 
nefs-of Humane Underftanding, ferves fo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, 
and cover their Errours, comes by familiar ufe amongft thofe of the fame. 
Tribe, .to, feem the moft important part of Language, and of all- others. 
the Terms the moft. fignificant: _ And fhould Aérzal and A therial Vee. 
hicles come once, by the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally’ rev. 
ceived..any. where, no.doubt.thofe Terms would make impreffions on 
Mens, Mjnds,. . fo. as. to- eftablith them. in the. perfuafion of the reality, 
= fugh, Things., as much.as that; peripatetick Forms have heretofore: 
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§. 15.. How much, names taken for Things, are.apt to miflead: the Une 
derftanding, the attentive Reading of philofophical. Writers would abun-, 
dantly.difcoyer.; and,that,; perhaps, in Words little fufpected of any fuch. 


mifufe. -I fhall inftancein one only,.and that.a, very familiar onp... How 


many intricate. Difputes ;have: thesepecn about Matter, . as: if there were- 
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fome fuch thing really in Nature, diftinct from Body, as ‘tis evident, the 
Word Alarter ftands for an- dea diftin@ from the Zdea of Body. For if 
the /deas thefe two Terms ftood for, were precifely the fame, they might 
indifferently in all Places be putone for the other: but we feé, that tho’ 
it be proper to fay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, one cannot fay 
There is one Body of all Matters. we familiarly fay, one Body is bigger 
than another, but it founds harfh (and I think is never ufed) to fay; ore 
Matter is bigger than anather. Whence comes this then? Vz. from 
hence, that though Matter and Body be not really diftin; bur where-ever 
there is one, there is the other: Yet Matter and Body, ftand for two dif- 
ferent Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part of 
the other. For Body ftands for a folid extended figured Subftance, where- 
of Matter is bur a partial, and more confufed Conception, it feeming to’ 
me to be ufed for the Subftance and Solidity of Body,’ without taking in 
its Extenfion and Figure : And therefore it is that {peal ing of Matter, we 
{peak of it always as one, becaafe in Truth, it exprefly: contains nothing 
but the Zdea of a folid Subftance, which is every where the fame every 
_ awhere uniform: And therefore we no mofé conceive, or {peak of different 
Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidities; though we both 
conceive, and {peak of different Bodies, becaufe Extenfion and Figure are 
capable of variation, But fince Solidity cannot exift. without Extenfion, | 
and Figure, the taking Matter to be the name of fomethiing réally exifting 
under that Precifion, has no doubt produced thofe obfcure and unintelti: 
ibfe Difcourfes and Difputes, which haye filled the Heads and Books of 
Bhilofophers concerning Materid i which Impérfection or Abute, 


how far it may concern a great many Offer general Térms, I leave to be - 
confidered. ‘This, I think, I may at leaft fa , that we fhould have d great 
many fewer Difputes in the World, if Words were taken’ for what ‘they 
are, the figns of our Jdeas only, and_ not for ’ fings theni(elves _ For 
when we arguc about Matzer, or any the like ‘Term, we tfuly argue on- 
ly about thg {dea we exprels by that Sound, ‘wherhey ‘tliat ptecife Idea 
apree to any, thin really exiting i Natate, or no. And if Met would 
tell, what /deas they make their Words ftand-for, here could not behalf 
that Obfcurity or Wrangling, in the.fearch. or fupport of Truth, that’ 
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 §. 16. But! whatever inconvenience follqws'from this miftake of Words, 
this, I an ure,. that by conftant and familiar ufe, they. charm Men into’ 
Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. “I'woild bea hard. Mat- 
ter, to perfuade any one, that the’ Words which his” Father ot Schodl- 
‘Matter ,. the Parfon of the Parifh, or fich a Revend Doctor ufed, fignified’ 
nothing that really exifted in’ Nature : Which, perhaps, is none of the leaf 
Canfes,.that Men are {0 hardly drain to'guit their Miftakes, éven in Opi- 
nipaspurely philofophical, end where they bave np other Interett bur 
Truth, For the Words, they have a lang ume been, ufed to, remaining 
oe ae RE ae ae $ re ES a oe ne ae ee sea qe Yo,” rare Ne‘ ; 
firm in their: Minds, ‘tis no wonder, ‘that.t ¢Wrotg, Notidhs antrexed to’ 


them, fhould nok be removed. 2 ro! ‘uD to AA: a Aree = ew oe 
gb 87. Fefthiy, Another, Abule, of Wosdsy 26 the Jetting: them tne the 
phace of Things, which they doox can by'so means fignije, . We tnay dbferve, 
that in the genejal names of Subitances, whereof thé Acminal Effences 
areonly know ro us, whea, we put them jtp Propofitioiis, and affirtit ‘or 
deny-any thing about them,,.we do, moft. commonly -tacifly’ fuppofe; or’ 
intend, they fhould ftand fot'the real Eflencé of g cértgin fort of Sabftances. 
For when a Man fays Gold is mallegble, he, ajeans, and would’ infithat 
fmething more than this, that what I’ call’ Gold’ is’ miafleablé,- (thou 
truly 


ee 


24.6 
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truly it amounts to no more,) but would have this underftood, viz. that 


Gold; ze. what has the real Effence of Gold is malleable, which amounts 


tothus much, that Malleablenefs depends on, and is infeparable from the 
real Effenceof Gold. Buta Man, not knowing wherein that real Effence 
confifts, the connexion in his Mind of Malleablenefs, is not truly with 


an Effence he knows not, but only with the found Gold he puts for it. 


Thus when we fay, that Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bibes 
latis unguibus is not a good definition of a Man; ‘tis plain, we fuppofe 
the Name Man in this cafe to ftand for the real Effence of a Species, and 


‘would fignifie, that a'rational Animal better defcribed that real Effence, 


than a two-leg'd Animal with broad Nails, and without Feathers. For 
elfe, why might.not Plato as properly make the Word, “vpamos, or Mam, 
ftand for his complex Jdea, made up of the Jdeas of a Body, diftingui- 
fhed from others, by a certain fhape and other outward appearances, as 
Ariftotle, make the complex Zdea, to which he gave the Name &vépamoc, 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of reafoning join'd together, unlefsthe 
name &vépaos, or Man, were fuppofed to ftand for fomething elfe, than 
what it fignifies, and the Zdeq a Man profefles he would exprefs by it 2 
§. 18. “Tistrue, the names of Subftances would be much more ufeful, 
and Propofitions made in them much more certain, were the real Effences 
of Subftances, the Zdeas in our Minds, which thofe Words fignified. And 
tis for want of thofe real Effences, that our Words convey {fo little Know- 
ledge or Certainty in our Difcourfes about them: And therefore the 


Mind, to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them, by a 


fecret fuppofition, to {land for a thing, having that real Effence, as if 
thereby it made fome nearer approaches to it. For though the Word 
Man or Gold, fignifie nothing truly but a complex /dea of Properties, uni- 
ted together in one fort of Subftances: Yet there is fcarce any Body inthe 
ufe of thefe Words, but often fuppofes each of thofe names to ftand for a 
thing having the real Effence, on which thofe Properties depend ; which 
is fo far from diminifhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by a plain 


Abufe, it adds ‘to it: when we would make them ftand for fomething , 


which not being in ourcomplex /dea, the name we ufe, can no ways be 
the fignof. a 

—~4. 9. This fhews us the Reafon, Why in mixed Modes any of the Ideas 
that make the Compoftion of the complex one, being left out, or changed, 
it is allowed to be another thing, 1. €. to be of another Species , 
as is plain in Chance-medly , Man-flanghter , Murther, Parricide, 
(Sc. the Reafon whereof is, ‘becaufe the complex Jdea fignified by 


that name, is the real, as well as nominal Effence ; and there is no fecret 


- Species ; but only tohavea more perfe Zdéa, by adding another, which - 


reference of that name to any other Effence, but that. But z# Sub/tances, 
it is wor fo. For though in that called Gojd,. one puts into his complex 


Idea, what another leaves out; and Vice VerfA: yet Men do not ufually 


think, that therefore the Species is changed: Becaufe they fecretly in 


their Minds refer that name, and fuppofe it annexedto a real immutable 


Effence of a thing exifting, on which thofe Properties depend. He that 
adds to his.complex dea of Gold, that of Fixednefs, or Solubility in aq. 
regia, Which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed the 


is always in rerum xatura, joined with thofe other, of which. his former 
complex Jdea confifted. But this reference of the name, to a thing where- 
of we have not the /dea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves 


the more to involve us in Difficulties, For by this tacit reference to the real 
~ _Efence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by ftanding for 
eee , ge as | : = 7 
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‘a more or lefs perfe& ColleCtion of fimple Zdeas, ferves to defign that 
‘fort of Body well enough in civil Difcourfe) comes to have no Significa- 
-tion at all, being put for fomewhat whereof we have no /dea at all: and 


fo can fignifie nothing at all, when the Body itfelf isaway. For How- 


-ever it may be thought all one ; yet, if well confidered, it-will be found — 
-a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in name, and about a parcel 


of the Body it felf, v.g. 2 ptece of Leaf-Gold laid:before us; though in 
Difcourfe, we are fain to fubftitute the name for the thing. | | 
§. 20. That which, think, very much difpofes Men to fubftitute their 
names for the real Effences of Species, ts the fippofition before meritioned, 
that Nature works regularfy tn the Production of Things, and fets the’ 
Boundaries to each of thofe Species, by givirig exactly the fame teal in- 
ternal Conftitution to each individual, which we rank under one general 
name. Whereas any one who obferves their different Qualities, can hard- 
Jy doubt that many of the Individuals, calfed by the fame name, are in 
their internal Conftitution, as different one from another, as feveral of 
thofe which are ranked under different {pecifick Names. Zhis fuppofition, 
however that the fame precife internal. Conftitution goes always with the 
fame fpecifick name, makes Men forward to take thofe names for the Repre- 
fentatives of thofe real Effences, though indeed they fignifie nothing but 
the complex /dezs they havein their Minds, when they ufe them. So 
that, if I may fo fay, fignifying one. thing, and being fuppofed for, or 
put in the place of another, they carmot but, in fuch a kiad of ufe, caufé 
a great deal of Uncertainty in Men’s Difcourfes ; efpecially in thofe who 
havethroughly imbibed the Dodtrine of fabftantiaf Forms, whereby they 
firmly imagirie the feveral Species of Things to be deterrtiined and diftin- 


_ guifhed. 


§. 21..But however prepofterous and abfutd it be; to make ouir ndimes 


-ftand for Zdeas we have not, or (which isall one) Effences that we know 


not, it. being in effe€t, to miake our Words the figns of nothing ; yet 
tis evident to any one, whoever {0 little reflects on the ufe Men make of 
their Words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man asks, 
whether this or that thing he fees,let it be a Drill,or a monftrous Ferus,bé 
a Man, or no ; ’tis eviderit, the Queftion is not, Whether that particular 
thing agree to his complex /dea, expreffed by the name Mav: But whe- 
ther it has in it the real Effenee of a Species of Things, which he fuppofes 
his name Man to ftand for. Jn which way of ufing the names of Subftances, 
there are thefe falfe fuppofttions contained. a 
Fir§t, That there are certain precife Effences, according to which Na- 
ture makes all particular Things, and by which they dre diftinguifhed. 
into Species. That every ay a real Conftitution, whereby it is 
what it is, and on which its fenftble Qualities depend, is paft doubt: But — 


-Fthink it has been proved, that this makes not the diftinction of Species, 


as we rank them; nor the boundaries of their names. | 
Secondly, This tacitly alfo infinuates, as.if wehad /deas of thefe propo- 
fed Effences, For to what purpofe elfe is it, to enquire whether this or 
that thing have the real Eflence of the Species Man, if we did not fuppofe 
that there were fuch a {pecifick Effence known? Which yetis utterly falfe : 
And therefore fuch Application of names, as would make them ftand for 
Jdeas we have not, muft needs caufe great diforder in Difcourfes and Rea- 
fonings about them, and bea great inconvenience in our Communication 
by Words. | | 


§. 23. 


Abuje of Wards. ‘Book V- 


.§..22. Sixthly, There remains yet another mor¢ general,though, per- 


haps, lefs obferved Abufe of /Vords ; and that is, that Men having by a 


long and familiar ufe annexed to them certain /deas, they are apt ro ima- 


gine fo near.and neceffary a connexion between the names. and the fignifica- 


tion they ufein them, that they forwardly fuppofe one cannot but under- 


f{tand what their meaning is: and therefore one ought to acquiefcein the 
“Words delivered, as if it were paft doubt, that.in the ufe of thofe common 
‘received founds, the Speaker and Hearer had neceffarily ‘the fame precife 


Jdeas.. Whence prefaming, that when they have in Difcourfe ufed any . 
Term,they have thereby, asit were,fet before others the very thing they talk 


 of.And fo likewife taking the Words of others,as naturally ftanding for juft 


what they themfelves have been accuftomed to apply them to, they never 
troublé themfelves to explain their own, or underftand clearly others 


meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noife,and Wrangling with- 


out Improvement or Information ; whilft Men take Words tobe the 
conftant. Ym marks of agreed Notions, which in truth, are no more 
but thie voluntary and unfteady figns of their own /deas. And yet Men 


- think it ftrange,if'in Difcourfe,or (where it is often abfolutely neceflary) 


in Difpute, one fometimes asks the meaning of their Terms:. Though the 
Arguings, one may every day obferve in Converfation, make it evident, 
that there are few garnes of complex /deas,which any two Menuéfe for the 
fame juft precife Collection. “Tishard to name a Word, which will noe 
be 4 clear inftance of this.Zsfe isa‘Term,none more familiar.Any one almoft 
would take it for an Affront, to be asked what he meant by it. And yet 
if it comes in Queftion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
Seed, have Life ; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incubation, or a 
Man ina Swound without Senfe or Motion,be alive or no, it is eafie to 
perceive, thata c'ear diftinct fettled Zdea does not always accompany the 
Ufe of fo known a Word, as that of Life is. Some grofs and contufed 
Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, towhich they apply the cem- 


* mon ‘Words of their Language, and that fervesthem well enough in their. 


ordinary Difcourfes and Affairs: but this is not fufficient for philofophical . 
Enquiries. Knowledge and Reafoning require precife determinate Jdeas, 
And though Men will not not be-fo importunately dull, as not.to under- 
ftand what others fay, without demanding an explication of their Terms ; 
nor fo troublefomely-critical, as to correct others in the ufe of the Words 
they receive from them-; yet where Truth and Knowledge are concerned 
in the Café, I know not what Fault it can be to defire the explication of 
Words, whofe Senfe feems dubious: Or why a Man fhould be afhamed to 
own his Ignorance, in what Senfe another Man ufes his Words , fince he 
has no. other way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 


. Abufe of taking Words upon Truft, has no where fpread fo far, nor with 


fo ill Effets, as amongft Men of Letters. The multiplication and obfti--. 
nacy of Difputes, which has fo laid wafte the intelletual World, is owing 
to nothing more, than to this ill ufe of Words. For though it be gene- 
rally believed, that there is great diverfity of Opinions in the Volumes 
arid Variety of Controverfles, the World is diftratted with; yet the mcft 
I can find, that thé contending learned Men of different Parties do, in. 
their Arguings one with another, is, that they {peak different’ Languages, 
For [am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, think 
wpon Thirgs,and know what they think,they think all the fame. Though 
perhaps, what they would have, be different. | oe 

§. 23. To conclude this Confideration of the Imperfection, and Abufe 
of Language; the eds of Lanzuaze in our Difcourfe with others, being 

| : | chiefly 


and Abufe of Word 


(Chap. X. 
. chiefly thefe three : Férfl,.'Fo wake knows one Man’s Thoughts. er: Ades 
-toanother. Secowdly, To do it with as ‘mucheafetand yuseksels; as 4s 
poffible ; and Thirdly, Thereby zo cexvay the Xnomtdge of Things.Lan- 
‘guage as either abufed, ar deficient, when it fils in any -of thefe 
. Three. a i 2 ra a SR tine 1 a, a ae 
Fir, Words fail in the fir& of thefe Eads,'and lay not oper one: Mari’s 
Jdeas to avothers view.Firft,When Men have naines ip their Motthswith- 
out any clearand diftidct Jdeas in their Minds;whergof they arerhefiptisyor 
| pve When they apply the comnton received, names of aay Langhage': 
to Ideas co which the common ufe of that,Language does not apply ther ; 
pr Thirdly, When theyapply them very uatcadily, makiag them..fand 
‘now for ‘ore, and by and:by for another. /deq.. oy 5.- 2 le 
§. 24. Secoidly, Men fail of conveying. their Thoughts, witli all the 
quicknefs and eafe that may be, when they have complex ddeas, withont 
having deftin& names for them.. This is fometimes the Fault of the Lan- 
guage it felf,, which thas not init ¢i$ound yet apply'd to fuch a Significa- 
tion: And fometimes the Fault of the Mah, who hag-not yet tearh’d the 
name for that Zdea he would fhew another. Sn ae gee 
u.', age Ebtrdly, There is.no Knowledge, of Thiags conveyed by Men’s 
. Words, when. their /dess agree nob tdthe Reality of Things. ::: Thowgh 
rit bea Deleft, chat has:its Original in Gur.ddeas, whichiare not:fo coafar- 
smable te she Nature of Things, as. Attention, Study;. and Applibarien 
-might: make thena: Yet it dails not to extend it elf 60 oar Wards . too, 
;when we ufe them.as Signs of real Beings, whith yet.never hdd any Hea- 
lity or Borfhemeen, i te 
_. $26. Fir, He that-hath Words df any Language,without diftim? Yideas 
_in his Mind, to which he. applies thém,does, fo far as he ufes chem in‘'Dit- 
,courfe, only. make 2 ndife without any Senfe or Signification 3and bow 
-Jearned fdever he may-{eem by the ufe of hard Words, or learned Terms, 
isnot muck. more advanced thereby in Hnowledge., than he would be in 
Learning, who had dothing in hi$ Seudy, but the bare Titles of Books, 
without pofleffing the Contents of them. For all fach Words, however 
put into Drfcourfe, according to the right Conftruction of Grammatical 
Rules, or the! Harmony ‘of well turned Periods, do yet amdéunt to nothirig 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elf, 2 > | ae 
§.27. Setowdly, He that has * ddeas; withoat particular ndmes 
for them, | would be i ro better ¢ Cafe thin a Baok-lelfér, who had in his 
Wase-houfe Volumes that Jay there urihownd, and:withowt Titles; which 
he could therefore make known to others,only by théwiing theloofe fheets, 
and- conamunicate them ‘only by : Tate. - This “Mam: is hindred in his 
Difcourfe, for want of Words to comimamicate his complex Jdeas, which 
be is therefore forced to make known by an enumeration of the fmple 
ones that compote them ;. and fo is fain:ofter to ule twenty Words, to ex. 
pre&s what another Maa fignifies in gmc. 2 se ore nek. 
9.28, Fherdly, Heahat ufes not cenftantly the fame Sign for the fame 
Idea, bus wifes the faene Words fometiines in one, and fometimes in and- 
ther Signification,. ought to pafs in the: Schools and Converfation, for as 
fair a Man, a6 he does in che Market aid Exchinge, who fells feveral 
‘Things ynder the fame name. | 2 
$29. Fourthly, He that apples the Words of any Language to deas, 
different from thofs,: ro: which the conser wfe of, that Country applis 
_ thea, however his own Uriderftanding may be filled wich Frath and 
Light, will noc by fuch Words be able to cortvey one jot of it to ethers, 
without defiaiag, For: however, the ee fach as are —— 
- K noOwE 
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known, and eafily enter the Ears of thofe who are accuftemed to them; 
yet ftanding for other Zdeas than they ufually make them the. figns of, 


- they. cannot make known his Thoughts who ufes them. 


§. 30. Fifthly, He that hath /deas of Subftances, which never exifted, 
nor have any correfpondence with the real Nature of Things, to which 


he gives fetled and defined Names, may fill his Difcourfe, and, perhaps, 


another Man’s Héead,with the fantaftica! Imaginations of his own Brain,but 
will bevery far from advancing thereby one jot,ia real and true Knowledge. 
§. 31; He that hath Names without /déeas, wants meaning in his 


_ Words , and fpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex Jdeas 


-_ without Names for them, wants Liberty and Difpatch in his Expreffions, 
‘and is neceffitated to ufe Periphrafes.. He that ufes his Words loofly and 


unfteadily, will either be not minded, or not underftood. He that ap- 


_plies his Names to Jdeas, different from their common ufe, wants Proprie- 
ty in his Language, and fpeaks: Gibberifh : “And he that hath Jdeas of 


Subftances, difagreeing with the real Exiftence of Things ,. fo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underftanding, and hath, inftead 
thereof, Chimeras. a rs Bilin Ee a 2 

§. 32. In our Notions, concerning Subftances, we are liable to all the 
former Inconveniencies: v.g. 1. He that ufes the word Zaraatule, with- 


_out having any Imagination or Zde¢a of what it ftands for, pronounces a 


good Word ; but fo long means. nothing at all by it. 2. He that, ine 
new-difcovered Country, fhall fee feveral forts of Animals and Vege- 


-tables, unknown to him before, may have as true Zdeas of them, as ofa 


Horfe, or a Stag ; but can {peak of them only by a defcription till he flmll 


either take the Name the Natives call them by, or give them one himéelf. 
. a that ufes the word Body fometimes for pure Extenfion,and fometimes 


Extenfion andSolidity together,willtalk very fallacioufly. 4.Hethatgives 
the name Horfe,to that Zdea which common ufage calls Made,talks impro- 
perly,and will not be.underftood. 5.He that thinks the name Cestaur ftands 
for {ome real Being, impofes on himfelf, and miftakes Words for Things, — 

§. 33%. In Modes and Relations generally, we are liable only to the four 


~ firft of thefe Inconveniencies, (yiz.) 1. I may have in my Memory the 


Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have any pre- 
cife Ideas annexed inmy Thoughts tothofe Names. 2. I may have /deas, 
and not know the Names that belong to them ; v. g. I may have the /dea 
of a Man’sdrinking till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue 
trips, and his Eyes look red , and his Feet fail-him; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called Druskexne/s. 3. I may have the /deas of Vertues, 
or Vices, and Names alfo, but apply them amifs: v. g. When I apply the 
name Frugality, to that Idea which:others call and frente by this found, 
Covetoufue/s. 4. I may ufe any of thofe nameswith inconftancy. 5.But 
in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Jdeas difagreeing to the Exiftence 
of Things: for Modes being complex /deas, made by the Mind.at plea- 


.. " fure; and Relation being but my way of confidering, or comparing two 
_ Things together, and fo alfoan J¢ea of my own making, thefe /deas can 


fcarce be tound to difagree with any Thing exifting;. fince they are not 
in the Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor as 
Properties infeparably flowing from the internal Conftirution or Effence 


of any Subftance ; but, asit were, Patterns lodg’d in my Memory, with _ 
Names annexed to them, to denominate Adtions and Relations by, as they 


come to exift. But the miftake is commonly in my giving a wrong name 


to my Conceptions ; and fo ufing Words in a different fenfe from other 
People, 1am not underftood, but am thought. to have wrong Jdeas of . 


them, 


Chap. XI. — —— Abufe. of Words, . 


them, when I give wrong Names to them. . Only if I put in my. /deas 
of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconfiftent Jdeas together, 1. fill m‘ 
Head alfo with Chimeras ; fince.fach Ideas, if well examined, cannot fo 
much as exift in the Mind, much lefs any real Being, be ever denomis 
nated fromthem. = 
. § 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eafier entertainment in the World, 
than dry Truth and real Knowledge, jiguratiue Speeches, and allufion ia 
Languages will hardly be admitted, as. as imperfection or adufe of it. - I 
-confefs, in Difcourfes, where we feek rather Pleafure and Delight, than 
Jnformation and. Improvement, fuch.: Ornaments as are borrowed from 
them, can {carce pafs for Faults. - But yet, if we would {peak of Things 
as they ere, we mult allow, thatall the Art of Rhetorick, befides Order 
and Clearnefs, all the artificial and figurative application of. Words Elos 
quence hath invented, are for nothing. elfe, but to infinuate wrong Jdeas; 
move the Paffions, and thereby miflead the. Judgment ; and fo indeed 
are perfect.cheat: And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory 
may render them in Harangues and — .Addreffes , they are cer- 
tainly, in all Difcourfes that pretend to inform aad inftrua, wholly to be 
avoided ; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be 
‘thought a great fault, either of the Language or Perfon that makes ufe of 
them. ,What, and how various they are, F fhall not trouble my felf tg 
take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, wilt in< 
form thofe who want to be informed: Only J cannot but obferve, how 
little the prefervation and improvement of Truth and Krowledge, is the 
Care and Concern of Mankind; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endow’d 
and preferred; and ‘tis plain how much Men love to deceive, and be de« 
ceived, fince the great Art of Deceit and Errour, Rhetorick I mean, has 
its eftablifhed Proteffors, is publickly.taught, and has always been had in 
great Reputation. . And, I doubt not, but it will be thought great bold- 
nefs, ifnot brutality in me, to have faid thus much againftit. . Eloquence, 
like the fair Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to fuffer it felf ever to, 
be fpoken againft: And tis in vain to find. fault with thofe Arts of De- 


ceiving, wherein Men find pleafureto be Deceived. 


ean 
- OF the Remedies of ihe foregoing Imperfettions and Abufes. 


§, 1. He natural and inyproved Imperfections of Language, we have 
ss , feen above at large ; and Speech being the. great Bond that 
holds Society together, and the common Conduit, whereby the Improve- 
tents of Knowledge are conveyed'from one Man , and orie Generation 
fo ariother,. it would well deferve our moft ferious Thoughts, to confider 
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what Remedies ate to be found for thefe Inconveniences above-men- — 


tioned. . 


/ &a Tt am not fo vain to think, that any one can preterid to attempt — 


the perfect Reforming the Languages of the World, no not fo much as that 
of hisown Country, without rendring himéelf ridiculous. To require that 
Men fhould ufe their Words, all in the fame fenfe, and for clear, di- 
{tina, and uniform Jdeas, would be to think,that all Men fhould have the 
fame Notions, and fhould talk of — but what they have = 
o. | 2° 1 
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diftin& Ideas of ; which is not to be expected by any one, who hatla 
not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men, to be very knows 
ing, or very filent. And he muft be little skill’d in the World, who 
thinks that a voluble Tongue, fhall accompany only a good Underftans 


_ ding; or that Mens talking much or little, fhall hold proportion only to 


their Knowledge. 
. §.3. But though the Market and Exchange muft be left to their own 
ways of Talking, and Goffippings, not robb’d of their ancient Privilege s 
though the Schools, and Men of Argument would, perhaps, take it amifs 
to have any thing offered to abate the length, or leffen the number of 
their Difputes; yet, methinks thofe who pretend ferioufly to fearch after, 
or maintain 7rath, fhould, think themfelves obliged to ftudy hew they 
might deliver themfelves without Obfcurity, Doubtfulnefs, or Equivoe 
cation , to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if care be not 
taken. . | 
§. q. For he that fhall well confider the Errours and Obfcurity, the 
Miftakes and Confufion, that is /pread in the World by an iLufe of Words, 
will find fome reafon to doubt, whether Language ,’as it has been em- 
ploy’d, has contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of Know’« 
ledge amongft Mankind. How many are there, that when they would* 


_. think on Things, fix their Thoughts: only on Words, efpecially wher 


they vould apply their Minds to moral Matters >. And who then can wons 
der, if the refule of fuch Contemplations and Reafonings, about little 
more than Sounds, whilft the Zdeas they annexed to them, are very 
confufed, or very unfteady, or perhaps none at’ all; who can wonder, 
I fay, that fuch Thoughts and Reafonings, end in nothing but Obfcurity 
and Miftake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge? Oo 
- -§. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill ufe of Words, Men fuffer in their 
own private Meditations: but much more manifeft are the Diforders which 
follow from it, im Converfation, Difcourfe, and Arguings with others. For 
Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey their Difcove- 
ries, Reafonings, and Knowledge, from one to another, he that makes 
an ill ufe of it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themfelves; yet he does, as much as in him lies, 
break or ftop the Pipes, whereby it is diftributed to the publick ufe and 
advantage of Mankind. He that ufes Words, without any clear and ftea- 
dy meaning, What does he but lead himfelf and others into Errours? 
And he that defignedly doés it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to 
Truth and Knowledge. And yet, whocan wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been fo ‘over-charged with obfcure and 
equivocal Terms, and infignificant and doubtful Expreffions, ‘capable to 
make the moft attentive or quick-fighted ;-very little , or not at all the 
more knowing or Orthodox ; fince Subtilty, in thofe who make profeffi- 


_on-to teach or defend Truth, hath pafled fo mych for a Vertue: A Vertue, 


indeed, which confifting, for the moft part, in nothing but the fallacious 

and illufory ufe of obfcure or deceitful Terms, is only fit to make Men more 

conceited in their Ignorance, and o//?émate in their Errours, — _ Hee Si 
§. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverfies of any kind, 


_ there we fhall fee, that the effec of obfcure, unfteady, or equivocal 


‘Terms, is nothing but noife and wrangling about Sounds, without con- 


vinting or bettering a Man’s Underftanding. For if the Zdea be not a- 
grecd on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which the Words ftand, 
the Argument is not about Things, but Names, As often as fucha Word, 
whofe signification is not afcertained: betwixt them, comes in ufe, their 
at | ‘Under 
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Underftandings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the | 
Sound, the Things that they think on at that time, as expreffed by that — 
Word, being quite different. 

 §.7. Whether a Baz bea Bird, or no, is not a queftion, whether a Bat 
be another Thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than indeed 
it has, for that would be extremely abfurd to doubt of: But the queftion 
is, x. Either between thofe that acknowledged themfelves to ‘have but 
imperfect /deas of one cr both of thofe forts of Things, for which thefe 
Names are fuppofed to ftarid ; and then it is a real enquiry, concerning 
the Nature ot a Bird, ora Bat, to make their yet imperfect Jdeas of it 
more complete, by examining, whether all the fimple /deas, to which 
combined together, they both give the name Bird, be all to be found in. 
a Bat : But this is a Queftion only of Enquirers, (not Difputers,) who nei= 
ther affirm, nor deny, but examine: Or, 2. It is a Queftion between Dif. 
putants; whereof the one affirms, and the otHer denies, that a Bat isa 
Bird: And then the Queftion is barelyabout the Signification of one, or 
both thefe Words s in that they not having both the fame complex /deas, 
to which they give thefe two Names, one holds, and t’other denies, that 
thefe two names may be affirmed one ofanother. Were they agreed inthe 
Signification of thefe two Names,it were impoffible they fhould difputea- | 
bout them : For they would prefently and clearly fee, Cwere that adjufted 
between them,) whether all the fimple Zéeas, of the more general name 
Bird, were found in the complex Jdea of a Bat;.or no; and fothere 
could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird, or no. And hereI de- 
fire it may be confidered, and carefully examined, whether the greateft 
part of the Difputes in the World, are not meerly Verbal, and about the 
Signification of Words ; and that if the terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they miuft be, where they 
fignifie any thing) to thefimple Zdeas they ftand for,thofe Difputes would 
not end of them{elves, and inimediately vanifh. I leave it then to be 
confidered, what the learning of Difputation ts, and how well they are 
imploy’d for the advantage of themfelves, or others, whofe bufinefs is 
only the vain oftentation of Sounds ; z.e. thofe who fpend their Lives in 
Difputes and Controverfies. When I fhall fee any of thofe Combatants, 
{trip all his Terms of Ambiguity and Obfcurity, (which every one may 


. do, in the Words he ufes himfelf, as far as he has clear and diftine& No- 
tions to which he applies them,, I Shall chink him. a Champion for Know- 


ledge, Trath, and Peace, and not the’Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, or 


aParty, ©- 


§.8. Zo remedy the Defeits ef Speech before-mentioned,to fome degree, 
and to prevent the Inconveniéncies that-fallow from them, Iimagine, the 
obfervation of thefé following Rules may. be of ufé,: silk fome body better 
able fhall judge it worth his while, tothink more!maturely on this:mat- 
ter, dnd oblige the World with his Thoughtsomit. 2 0b ’ 
‘. FirSt, A’Man fhould take care toufe x0:Word without a fignification, no 


‘Name without an /dea for which he makes it ftand. This Rule will not. 


feem altogether needlefs, ‘to any one who: fhall take the ‘pains to .recol- 
lect how often he has met: with fach Words; as Ju/findt,- Sympathy, and 
Antipathy, &c. in the Difcourfe of others, fo made-ufe of, as he might 
eafily conclude, that thofethat ufed tliem, had no. Jdeas. in their Minds 
to which they-applied them ; but {pokethem only as-Sounds, which ufus 
ally ferved: inftead of Reafons, on the. ike occafioris;, Not but.. that 
thefe Words; and ‘the like, have and may be afed, in very proper Signifi-, 
cations: but theré being no natural connexions between any Words, and 

any 
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any /deas, thefe, and any other, may be learn‘d by rote, and pronounced 
or writ by Men, who have no Ideas in their Minds, to which they have 
annexed them, and for which they make them ftand ; which is necefla- 

ry they fhould, if Men fhould {peak intelligibly, even to themfelves 
alone. we | a 7 
_ §.9. Secondly, Tis tot enough a Man wfes his Words, as figns of fome 
Ideas ; thofe Zdeas he annexes them to, mutt be clear and diftind : which 
in complex /deas, is the knowing the particular ones that make that 
compofition, of which, if any one be again complex, ‘tis the know- 
‘ingalfo the precife Collection, that is united in each, and fo till we | 
come to fimple ones. This is very neceflary if} Names of Modes, and | 
efpecially moral Words; which having no fetled A ge in Nature, from 
whence their /deas ate taken, as from their Originals, are apt to be very _ 
confufed. Fu/fice is a Word in every Man’s mouth, but moft commonly | 
with a very undetermined loofe fignification : which will always be fo, 
unlefs a Man has in his Mind a diftinét comprehenfion of the component 
parts that complex Jdea corififts af ; and if it be decompounded, mutt be 
able to refolve it ftill on, till he at laft comes to the fimple /deas that 
make it up: And unlefs this be done, a Man makes an ill ufe of the Word, 
. let it be Fufice, for example, or any.other. Ido not fay, a Manneeds ftand 
to recollect, and make this Analyfis at large, every time the word Fue | 
Alice comes in his way: But this, at leaft, is nece(lary, that he have fo exa- 
mined the fignification of that Name, and fetled the Jdea ofall its Parts 
in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleafes, If one,who makes his com- 
plex /dea of Fuffice, to be fuch a treatment of the Perfon or Goods of ano- 
ther, as is according to Law, hath nota clearand diftinét Jdea what Law 
is, which makes a part of his complex /dee of Juftice, ’tis plain, his Idea 
of Juftice it felf, wilt be confufed and imperfect. This exaCtne(s will, 
perhaps, be judged very troublefome; and therefore moft Men will 
think, they may be excufed..from fetling the complex Jdeas of mixed 
Modes fo precifely in their Minds. But yet I mutt fay, till this be done, ! 
it muft not be wondred, they havea great deal of Ob{curity and Confu- | 
fion in their own Minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their Difcour- 
fes with others. | a 2 or | 
§. r0. In Substances, fomething more is required, thanthe difting Idgas 
their Names ftand for,they maf? alfa be conformable to Things, as they exift: 
But of this,I fhall have occafion to fpeak more at large byand by. This Ex: 
anes is abfolutely neceflary in Enquiries, after philofophical Knowledge 
.and Controverfies about Truth. And though it. would be well too, if it 
extended it felf to common Convérfation , and. the-ordinary Affairs of 
Life; yet I think,. that is fearce to be expected. Vulgar Notions fuit 
vulgar Difcourfes ; and both, thongh confufed enough, yet ferve pretty 
well the Market,and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and Tay 
lors, have Words wherewithal to difpatch their ordinary Affairs; and f0,} 
think, might Philofophers and .Difputants toa, if they had a mind to un-. 
derftand, and tobeclearly underftond. =i (‘esti(i(<“# te Z 
| § rx. Thirdly, “Tis not enough that Men have Ideas, clear and di- 
ftin& Jdeas, for which they make thefe figns -ftand: But they maf alfo 
take care to apply their Words, as near as-may he, to fuch Ideas as coms 
mon afe has ammexoed them.to. For Wards, efpecially of Languages alrea. 
dy framed, being no Man's. private poflefiion, but the common meafure 
of Commerce and Communication, ‘tis not for any one, at pleafure, .to 
change the Stamp they arecurrentin; nor alter the /deas they are affixed 
to ; or at leaft when sheré isa meceflity to do fa, he is bound to give no» 
| tice 


ee em | at 


to any Doubtfulnefs, or Miftake. - <= - 
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tice of it. ‘Men's intentions in fpeaking:aré, or at leat fhould be, to bb 
underftood, which ‘cannot be withotit the frequent Explinatioris, Demands, 


and other the: like incommodious Interruptions, where’ Men do not fol+ 


low commion Ufe. Propriety of Spééch, is tliat which gives our Thoughts 


entrance intto.other Men's Minds, ‘with' the greateft‘eafe and advantage ; 


and therefore deferves forme part of our’Care and Study, efpecially in thie 
names of moral Words, whofe proper tfe is to be feart'd from ‘thofe, who 
in their Writings and: Dilcourfes, appear'to have had the cleareft Notions, 


and apply’d to them their Terrs,-with'the beft Choice and ‘Cleatnefé. 


This way of ufing a ‘Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the 
Language, though it have not always thé good Fortune to be undérftood: 
Yet moft commonly leaves the blanie of it on him} Whi is fo inskilfal in 
the Language he fpeaks, as not ‘to underftand it, ‘Whieti rifade’ &fé of, as it 
ou ht to be, | a eae : toate ee ee ee ee ends. te ; 

‘. 12. Fourthly. But becaufe common tife has ‘hot -{0 vifibly’ annexed 
any fignification to Words, as to make Meri know’ always certainty what 
they precifely ftand for: And becaufe Men in' the Improvemertt of their 
Knowledge, come to have /deas: different from tlie vulgar, and ordinary 
received ones, for which they muft ether make néw Words, (which Mer 
feldomi venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Affe@afion, ot 
Novelty,) or elfe maf? ufe old ones, in a new Signification. ' FHerefore 
after ‘the Obfervation of the foregoing Rules, it is fométinies ‘Hecéffary; 
for the afcertaining the fignification of Words, to declare their’ Meaming » 
where either commion Ufe, has left it-uricertain and ‘loofé ; (as ‘it has in 
moft names ‘of very complex /deas;): or whiere a’ Man ufts-them, ind — 
Senfe any way peculiar to himfelf;. or where the: ‘Ferm: being very 
material in the Difcourfe, and that updn- which it’chieffy turns; is: liabie 

§.13. As the /deas, Men’s Words ftand for, are: of different ‘forts ;-{6 
the way of making known the /deas, they ftand for’, when there is Occa+ 
fion, is alfo different.’ For though defining be thought the proper’ way, 
to make known the 40 Signification of Words; yet: there'be fome 
Words, that will not be defined, asthere’be others, wliofe precifé Meaning 
cannot be made known, but by Definition : and, perhaps, 2 third; which 
partake fomewhat of both the other, ‘as we fhall fee-in the namies of fimé 
ple /deas, Modes, and Subftances. © Aare 


§. 14. First, When a Man nnakes ufe of the xame'of any = “Idea; 
ct perceives is not under{tood, or is in danger to be miftaken, he 


' is obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end -of Speech, to’ detlare 


its Meaning, and make known what Jdea he makes it ftand‘for:- This 
as has been fhewed, cannot be done by Definition 3 and therefore, wheri 
a fynonymous Word fails to do it, there is but one of thefe. ways' ‘feft. 
Firft, Sometimes the naming the Subject; wherein that fimple Wea is td 
be found, will: make its name be underftood by thofe, who are acquarnted 
with that Subje@, and‘know it by that name. So to make a Country- 
man underftand what FeuiZemorte Colour fignifies, it may fuffice to tell 
him, "tis the Colour of witherd Leaves falling im Autumn. --Secondly, 
But the only fure way of making known the fignification of the:name of 


- any fimple Idea, is by prefenting to his Senfés that Subject, which sg oh 
or 


duce it inhis Mind, and make him actually have the /dea that 

ftands for. oo. : ra aes 
§.15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, efpecially thofe belonging to-Morality, 

being moft of them fuch:Combinations of /deas, as the Mind puts toge- 

ther of its own choices and.whereof they: are not: dlways. flariding: Pat- 

oe | terns 


known, -asthofe of fimaple Jess, by any fhewing; but in recompence 
"3 


in this Cafe, is no way confidered: And therefore, whether a Child or 


call hin, which is this immoveable unchangeable /dea, 4 corporeal rae 


there 
that had she ufe of Reafon, to fuch 3 degree, as to be able to un- 
ead onset i and to deduce Confequences about general Ideas, 
d-no doybt be fy 


gular aie tq. which 1q helongs not... . 


thereby their Meaning, may baknawn certainly, and without leaving 
any room for any contelt about, it, Aind- therefore the Negligence or. 


verfenefs of Mankind, cannot be excufed, if their Difcourfes, in Mora-_ 


_Tity, be. not, much more clear, than- chef in namral-Philofophy: ince they 


tionate,; they, having go ¢xtesugh Beings for, Archety pes which they i re- 
. : | erd 


lg 4s it will, i Couceyns nos as all the moral Man, as I may 


deas.in the Mind, which,are mane of. them falfe, nar difpropor- 
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ferred to, and muft correfpond with. It is far eafter for Men to frame in 
their Mindsan dea, which fhall be the Standard to which they will give 
the name Fau/fice ; with which Pattern fo made, all Actions that agree, 
fhall pafs under that denédmination, than having feen Ari/tides to frame 
an Jdea, that fhall in all things be exactly like him, who is as he is, let. 
Men make what Notion, or Zdea, they pleafe of him. For the one, they 
need but know the /deas they frame within themfelves: for the other, 
they: muft enquire into the whole Nature, and abftrufe hidden Conftitu- 
tion, and Qualities of a Thing exifting without them. __ 

 §.18. Another Reafon that makes the defining of mixed Modes fo ne« 
ceflary, efpecially of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little before; 
and that is, That it is the only way whereby the fignification of the moft of 
them can be known with certainty. For the Jdeas they ftand for, being 
for the moft part fuch, whofe component Parts no-where exift together, 
but {cattered and mingled with others , it is the Mind alone that colleéts 
them, and gives them the union of one Jdea: and it is only by Words, - 
enumerating the feveral fimple Zdeas which the Mind has united, that 


.wecan make known to others, what their Names ftand for ; and not by 


any application to the Senfes, as we can do in fenfible fimple /deas, and 
alfo to fome degree in Subftances. a 

§.19. Thirdly, For the explaining the fignification of rhe Names of 
Subftances as they ftand for the Zdeas we have of their diftin@ Species, 
both the fore-mentioned ways, véz. of fhewing and defining, are requifite, 
in many cafes, to be made ufe of. For there being ordinarily in each 
Sort fome leading Qualities, té which we fuppofe the other, which, makes 
tp our complex J/dea of that Species, annexed, we give the Name to 
fome Quality, or /dea, which is the moft obfervable, and we take to be 
the moft diftinguifhing Zdea of that Species. Thefe leading, or charaCteri« 
ftical (as { may fo call them) Zdeas,in the.forts of Animals and Vegetables, 
is (as hasbeen before remarked) moftly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in fome both together. Now, — | 
 §. 20. Thefe leading fenfible Qualities are thofe, which make the chief 
Ingredients of our fpecifick Ideas, add confequently the beft Definitioas of 
our fpecifick. Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub/fances cofning under 
our Knowledge. For though the Sound Mas, in its own Nature, be as 
apt to fignifie a complex /dea s madé up of Animality and Rationality, 
united in the fame Subje@, as to fignifie any other combination; yet ufed . 
as a mark to ftand for a fort of Creatures.we count of our own kind, 
perhaps, the outward fhape is as neceflary to be taken into our complex 
Idea, fignified by the word Man, as any other we find in it. And there- 
fore why Plato's Animal implume Bipes latis unguibus, fhould not be as 
good a Definition of the Name Man, ftanding for that fort of Creatures, 
will not be eafie to fhew : for ‘tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
feems more to determine that Species, than a ‘Faculty of Reafoning, which 
appears not at firft, and-in fome never. And if this be not allow’d to 
be fo, I do not know how they ¢an be excufed from Murther, who kill 
monftrous Births, (as we call them,), becaufe of an unordinary Shape, 
without knowing whether they have a Rational Soul, or no; which can 
be no more difcerned in a well-formed, than ill-fhaped Infant, as foon as 
born. And who is it has informed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit 
no Tenement, unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of Frontifpiece, or can join it 
felf to, andinform no fort of Body, but one that is juft of fuch an out- 
ward Struure? es : ; 
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§.21. Now thefe leading Qualities, ave heft made known by fhewing, and. 
can hardly be made known otherwife. For the fhape of an Hore, or. 
Caffary, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by 
Words, the fight of the Animals doth it.a thoufand times better: And. 
the Jdea of the particular Colour of Gold, ‘is not to be got by any defcri- 
ption of it, but only by the frequent exercife of the Eyes akout it; as is 
evident in thofe who are ufed to this Metal, who will frequently diftin- 
ouith true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the fight, where o- 
thers (who have as good Eyes, but yet, by ufe, have not got the precife 
nice /dea of that peculiar Yellow) fhall not petceive any difference. The 
like may be faid of thofe other fimple Jdeas, peculiar in their kind to any. 
Subftance; for which precife Zdeas, there are no peculiar Names. The 
particular ringing fourtd there is m Gold, diftiné from the found of other 
Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more than the particu- 
lar Yellow that belongs to thar Métal. i oe 

§. 22. But becaufe many of the fimnple Zdeas that make up our fpecifick 
Ideas of Subftances,are Powers, which lie not obvious to our Senfes in the 
Things as they ordinarily appear ; therefore, in the fignification of our 


Names of Subjtances, fome part of the fignification will be better made 


known, by enumerating thofe fimple Ideas, than in fbewing the Subftance it 
Jelf. For he that, to the yellow thining Colour of Gold got by fight, 
fhall, from my enumerating them, have the Zdeas of great Dudility, 
Fufibility,Fixednefs, and Solubility,in yz. Regéa,will have a perfecter Sdes 
of Gold, than he can have by feeing a_piece of Gold, and thereby im- 
printing in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the formal Con- 
ftirution of this fhining, heavy, ductil Thing (from whence all thefe its 
Properties flow) lay ppen to our Senfes, as the formal Conftitution, or 
Effence of a ‘Triangle does, the fignification of the word Gold, might as 
eafily bé afcertained, as that of Zrzangle. = | 

§. 43. Hence we may take notice , how much the foundation of all 
our Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Senfes. For how Spirits, {e- 
parate from Bodies, (whofe Knowledge and Ideas of thefe Things, is cer 
tainly muck more perfect than ours,) know them, we have no Notion, 
no Jdea at all: The whole extent of our Knowledge, or Imagination, 
reaches not beyond our own /deas, limited to our ways of Perception. 
Though yet it be.not to be doubted, that Spirits of a higher rank than 
thofe irnmerfed in Ffefh, may have as clear Jdeas of the radical Conftitue 
tion of Subftances, as we have of a Triangle, and fo perceive how all 
their Properties and Operations flow from thence: but the manner how 
they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. | 

ees But though Definitions will ferve to explain the Names of Sub- 


{tances, as they ftand for our /deas ; yet they leave them not without 


great imperfection, as they ftand for Things. For our Names of Sub« 
{tances being not put barely for our /deas, but being made ufe of ulti 
mately to reprefent Things, and fo are put in their place, their fignifica- 
tion muft agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Mens /deas: 
‘And therefore in Subftances, we are not always to reft in the ordinary 
complex /dea, commonly received as the fignification of that Word, but 
to go a little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Properties. of the 
Things themfelves, and thereby perfe&t, as muchas wecan, our Jdeas of 
their diftin@® Species ; or elfe learn them from fuch as are ufed to that 
fort of Things, and. are experienced in them. For fince ‘tis intended their 
Names fhould ftand for fuch Colle@tions of fimple Zdeas , as do really 
exift in Things themfelves, as wellas for the complex Zdea in other Mens 


Minds, 
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Minds, which itt thele erdinary atceptation they ttawel foe: therefor rb 


Childres, being taught Words whi 


“~ 


dafne their Name's right, metural Pyfory ty te be exquired taro ;' a0d thet 
Properties are, with card arid examination,to be fourtd oad. © Fol it'ié: hot 
hough for the -evoidaié Tnconveniciicies in Diftourits and Arghings 
about nataral Bodies, ahd fabttantial. Things, to have ledtnéd, fréin the 
Propriety of the Language, the common but confuled, o? very ithperfett 


' idea, to which-each: Word is applied, and to keep them td that /ves id 


eur ufe of chem: but we muft, by acquamting our felves With the Hie 
ftory of that fort of Things, rectifie and fetle our complex Mea, ‘bélongé 
ing to each fpecifick Name; aad in diftourfe with others, (if we find thes 
mittake ws,) we oubht to teil whist the cémplex Mesis, that we take 
fach a Narhe ftaiid for. This: is rae more necefary t6 be done, by all 
thofe who {earch efter Kaowledpe , atid ‘piilolophical Verity , in that 

We chey:have but ienpetfed: Notions of 
Things, apply them at random, ‘and without mucir thinking of framing 
clear difting Ideas 5 which Coftom, (it being eafie, and ferving welll ¢ 
nough for the ordinary Affairs of Life ‘and -Converfation,) they ere apt 
to continue, when they are Men: And fo bepin at the wrong end ;- lear- 
ning Words firft; and perfedtly, but make she Notions, to which they apé 


“ply thofe: Words afterwatds, very overtly. .: By this ‘means it comes ta 


pafs, that Men {peaking ‘the proper Language of theit Gountty, 4. ace 
cording to Gramrhar-Rules of that Language, do yet fpeak very itpro- 
perly: of Things themfelves ; and by thoit arguing vone with another; 
make but {mall progrefs inthe difcoveries of afefal Truths, and the lino 
ledge of Things; 45 they.ate to be foutid in themfeives, and not in ou? 
Imaginations ; and it matters Rot much, for the improvement of our 
Knowledge, how they arecal’d 
+ 6. a5, It were therefore to be withed, Tat-Men, ‘veifed in plivfical 
Enquiries, andacquainted with the feveral forts of datulal Bodies, would 
et down thofe fimplt Jdeas, wherein they obferve the Individuals of each 
fort conftantly to agree. This would remedy: a-preat deal of that confi 
fion, whith comes front feveral Perfohs, applying the ime Namié fo a 
Collection ofa frialler, or greater huiiber of fonfible Qualities, proportio« - 
pably as they: have been more of fe{s acquainted With, er accurate in 
examining the Qualities of any fort of Things, which core undet ont 
denofitimtioh: But a Dictionary of this fort, eontdining, as it were, 4 


Natural Hiftery, requires tod Matiy hands, as well as tod much time, 


enft, pains, did fagacity, evet:to be hoped for ; and till that be done, we 
suit content our {elves with fach Definitions of the Names of Subftances, 
as explain the fenfe Men ufe ther in. Aid twould be well, where there 
is occation, if they Would afford as fo much. This yet is not ufually. 
done ; but Men talk to one another, and difpute in Words, whofe mea 
niig is not agteed betweon them , out of a miftake , that the ani 
feation of cotntnon Words, aré certainly eftablifhed, and the precife Jdeas, 
they fland for, perfealy known; and that it is a fhathe to be ignorant of 
ther. Both whicli Suppolitions are falfe ; ho Names of complex Ideas 


having fo fetled dettrihined Significations , that they are conftantly ufed 


for thie fame pretife Ideas, Noris it a fhathe for a Man not to have acer- - 
faih knowledge of any thitig, but by the heceflary Ways of attaining 
#, and fo it isno diftredit not to know what precife Jdea any Sound 
fiaads for, in anothet Man’s Mind, without he declare it to me by forne 
ather way, than barely ufing that Sound ; there being no other way, 
without fuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the neceffity 


‘ of Communication by Language, brings Men to an agreement in the 
a LI 2 


figni- 


as - ms 
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fignification of common Words, ‘within fome tolerable latitude, shat may 
ferve for ordinary Converfation; and foa Man cannot be fuppofed whol- 
ly ignorant.of the Ideas which are annexed to Words, by common Ufe, 
in a Language familiar to him, But commen Uf, spe very: un- 
certain Rule, which reduces it felf at laft tothe Jdgas of particealar Men, 
proves-often but 2 very variable Standard. But though fuch a Di@ionar 
ry, asI have above mentioned, will require too much time, coft, and 
pains, tobe hoped for-in this Ages yet, methinks, it is not,unreafonable to 


propofe, that. Words ftanding for Things which are, known, and diftine © 


uifhed by their outward thapes, fhould be .exprefled by little Draughts 
ed Prints miade of them. A Votabulary thade after this fathion, would, 
perhaps,with more eafe,and in lefs time,teach the true fignification of ma- 
ny Terms, -efpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages and fetle 
truer deas in Mens ‘Minds,of feveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in ancient Authors, than all. the large and.laborious Comments of  Icar- 
ned Criticks. Naturalifts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found 
the benefit of this way: And he that*has had occafion to confult them, 
will have reafon to confefs, that he hrasa clearer /dea of Apium, or Lbex, 
from alittle Print-of that Herb, or Beaft, than he could have froma long 
definition of the Names of either of them. And fo, nodoubt, he would 
have of Strigi/ and Siftrum, if inftead of a Curry-comb, and Cymbal, which 
are the Englifh names Dictionaries render them by , he could fee ftamp’d 
in the Margin, fmal! Pi@tures of thefe Inftruments, as,they were in ule a- 
@nongft the Ancients. Yoga, Tunica, Pallium, are Words eafily ,tranfla- 
ted by Gown, Coat, and Cloak; but we have thereby no more true J/eas 
of the fafhion of thofe Habits amongft the Romans, than we have of the 
Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such Things asthefe, which the 
Eye diftinguifhes: by their fhapes, would be beft let into the Mind by 
Draughts made of them, and more determine the Dar ee of fuclt 
Words, than any other Words fet for them, or made ufe of to define them, 
But this only by the bye, 2 3 , 7 
. _§.26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning 
of their Words, ‘and Definitions of their Terms, are not to be had; yee 
this is theleaft that can be expected, that in all Difcourfes,wherein one Man 
pretends to inftrudt or convince another , he.fhould sfe the fame Word 
conftantly in the fame fenfe, this were done, (which no body can re- 
fufe without great difingenuity,) many of the Books extant, - might be. 
{pared; many of the Controverfies in Difpute would be at an end ; feve- 
ral of thofe great Volumes, {wollen with ambiguous Words, now ufed in 
one fenfe, and by and by in another, would fhrink into a very narrow 


compafs, and many of the Philofophers, (to mention nq others,) as well. 


as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-fhell. Ba 
_ §.27. But after all, Words are {0 {canty in refpect of that infinite va- 
riety is in Mens Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to fuit their pre- 
cife Notions, will, notwithftanding their utmoft caution, be forced often 
to ufe the fame Word, in fomewhat different fenfes: And though in the 
continuation of a Difcourfe, or the purfuit ofan Argument, there be hard- 
ly room todigrefs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the fignification of any Terms yet the import of the Difcourfe will, for 
the moft part, if there be no defigned fallacy, fufficiently lead candid and 
intelligent Readers, into the true meaning of it: but where that is mot 


fufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the Writer to explain his 


meaning, and fhew in what fenfe he there ufes that Term. 
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can any M axim of Propofition in the World make him know it clearer 
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other immediate Object but its own Ideas, whichit alorie does 
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8.3. S: the. Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reafonings; .Aath no 


‘orcan coitemplate, it is evident, that our Knowledge is 
“—— only converfant aboutthem. ,-..-0 0 2/0 02% os 7 
 §.2. Xnowledge then feems tome to be nothing but the ‘perception of 
the connexion and agreement, or difagreemént and repugnancy of any of our 
Zdeas. In this‘alone it confifts. Where this Perception is, there is Know- 
ledge ; and where it is not, there, ‘though we may fanfie, guefs, or be- 
Jieve, yet we always come fhort of Knowledge, For when‘we.know that 
White is not Black, what do we elfe but perceive, that thefe two Jdeas 
do not agree 2. When we poflefs our felves with the utmoft fecurity_ of the 
Demonftration, that the three Angles of a Triangle jare equal to two 
right ones ,, What do we more but perceive, that Equality to two, eet 


"ones, does neceffarily agree to, and is infeparable from the thret An 


ofa Triangle? | a ad shout | 
§. 3. But to underftand a little more siftinGly, wherein this Agree: 


ment or Difagreement confifts, I think we may reduce it all to thefe four 


forts : ete a be 

i. Identity, ot Diverfity, - 

2. Relation. ow te? test 

3. Co-exiftence, or neceffary Connexion, _ a 
: 4. Real Exiftence. e.g de oe ee 

, §.4, Firf, Asto the firlt fort of Agreement or, DiSgreement,. o7z, 

Identity, or Diverfity. *Tis the firlt A@& of the Mind, when it has any 

Sentiments, or Adeas at all, to perceive its Ideas , and fo. far as it per- 

ceives them, to, know each what it is, and thereby alfo to perceive 


their difference, and that one is not anotler. This is fo abfolutely necef- 


Ymagination, do diftingt Thoughts at all. By this the Mind clearly 
and infallibly perceives each Jdeq to agree With it felf, and to be what 
it is; and all diftinc: Jdeas to difagree , Ze, the one not to be the 


' dbther: And this it does without any pains, labour, or deduction; but 


fary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no Reafoning, no 


at firft view, by its natural power of Pergeption and Diftin@ion: And — 


though Men Of Art have reduced this into thofe general Rules, What is, is 
and it is impofible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, for ready applica- 
tion in all cafes, wherein there may be occafion to reflec on it; yet it ts 
ecrtain, that the firft exercifé of this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. 


A Man infallibly knows, as foon as ever he has them in his Mind, that 
the Zdeas he ealls White and Round, dre the very /deas they are, 


and that they are not otlier Zdeas which he calls Red or Square. Nor 


or 


ere eee = 
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or furer than he did before, or without any fuch general Ryle. This 
then is the firft agreement, or difagreement, which the Mind perceives 
in its Jdeas ;' which it always perceives at fitft fights And if. there evér 
happen any doubt about it, twill always be found to be abost the Names, 
Std not the Aveas themfelvés, whofe Kdentity and Diverfiéy will always 
be perceived, as foon and as clearly, as thé Jdeas them(elves are, nor can 
it poffibly be otherwife... 2... = ee ee eT 
_ §.5.: Secondly, The next fort of Agreement, or Difagreement, the Mind 
perceives in any of its Jdeas, may, I think, be called Relative , and is 
nothing .but she Perception of the~ Retatién detween any two Ideas, of 
what kind foever , whether Subffances., Modes, or any: other. - For 

- fince all diftine&t Zdeas mult eterttally be known hot to. be the fame; 
and fo be univerfally and conftantly denied one of another , there could 
be no room. i any, pofitive Knowledge at all , if we could not, perceive 
any. Relation between ‘our Zéeas, and fiad out the Agreemént or Dit 
Soreement, they Have ‘one with another, in feveral ways the Mind takes 
of Comipariig them. ~ ‘ _ 2 ee 

§. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or Difagreement, ta 

be found in dur Ideas, ‘which thé Perception of thé Mind is emiploy'd a. 

bout, is Coexiffence, or non-Co-exifience in thé fame Subje& ; and this 

belorigs particularly to Subftances. ‘Thus when we pronounce concer. 

ning Gol, that it is fixed, out Knowledge of this Truth amounts to no 

Mote but this, that Fixédnefs, or a power to remain in the Fire unconfus 

hiéd,is art /dea, that always accompanies, and is join’d with that particu< 
lar fott of Yellownefs, Weight, Fufibility, Malleablenefs, and Solubility ia 

Aq. Régia, which make our Contiples Hee, fignified by the word Gold. . 

$4. Fourthly, "Fhe fourth atid lat fore is, that of «ual réal Exit 
Rowe agtééing to any Idea. - Within théfe four forts of Agreenient or 
Difagreement , is, J fuppofe contained all the Knowledge we have, ot 
are tapable of : For afl the Enquiries that wé can make, concérning 
any of our Jdeas, all that we know, of can affirm conceming ‘any of 
them, is, That it is, or is not, the fame with fome other; that 
it does, or does not always. co-exift with {ome other Zded in the fame 

Subje& ; that it has this or that Relation to forne other Idea ; or that 

it-has a real Exiftence without the Mind. ‘Thus Blue is not Tellow, is of 

Identity. Zwo Triangle$ upon equal Bafis, berweén two Parallels, are 

equal, s Of Relation. Jroa_ is Le Ware of magnétical Imprefions, is of 

Co-exifténte. GOD ts, is of real Exiftence. Though identity and Cos 

éxiftentcé are truly forhing but Relations, yet they are fo peculiar ways 
of Agreeitterit, ot Diftercenient of our Jdeas, that they deferve well to 
be confidéred as diftintt Heads, ahd hot under Relation in general; 
{ince they ate fo different grounds of Affirmation and Negation, 
as will eafily appear to any one, Who will but reflect on what is faid ia 
fevetal places of this Effay. I fhould sow proceed to examine the feve- 
taf degrees of our Kttowledge, but thatit is nedeflary firft, to confidet 
the différent acceptations of the word Anewledge. 
§.8. There are feveral ways wherein the Mind is poffeffed of Truth, 
ach of which is called Knowledge. : : 

_ 4. There is actwal Knowledge, whichis the prefent view the Mind has of 

the Agreement, of Difagréementtof any of its /deas, or of the Relation they 

have one to anotlier. Oo | 
4.A Man is faid to know any Propofition,which having been once laid 
before his Thoughits,hé evidently perceived the Agreement, or Difagree- 
ment of the Zdeas Whereof it confilts; and fo lodg’d it in his Memory, that 
7 : when- 


i oe. 2 Sinn eee J 
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whenever that Propofition comes again to be refle€ted on, he, without 
doubt or hefitation, embraces the right fide ; affents to, and is certain of 


the Truth of it. This, I think, one may call. babitual Knowledge: And 


thus a Man may be faid:to know all thofe Truths, which are lodg’d in, 
his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full perception, whereof the Mind 
is affured paft doubt, as often as it has occafion to: reflec on them. 


~ For our finite Underftandings being able to think, clearly and: diftinétly 


but on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than 
what they a@tually thought on, they would all be very: ignorant: and 
he that knew moft, would know but one Truth, that being all he was 
able to rhink on atone time." . ee er 6 ee ae E 
~ §9. OF habitual Knowledge, there are alfo, vulgarly fpeaking, two 
Crt, ‘The one is of fuch Truths laid up in the. Memory, as when 
ever they occur to the Mind, it actually perceives the Relation b be. 
rween thofe Ideas. And this is in allthofe Truths, whereof we have 
an intuitive Knowledge , where the Jdeas themfelves, by an imme. 
diate view, difcover their Agreement , or Difagtcement one with a_ 


nother. | oe ee ee 

Secondly, The other is af fuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced , it retains the memory of the Convittion, without rhe Proofs. 
Thus 2 Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the 
Demionftration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, is commonly allow’d to know it, becaufe he cannot doubt 


ofthe truth of it. But yet having forgot the Demonftration , ftri@tly 


{peaking, he rather believes his Memory, than knows the thing ; or 
rather it is fomething between Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of effu-. 
rance that exceeds bare Belief, which relies on the Teftimony of arto-. 
ther, and yet comes fhort of perfect Knowledge. For Knowledge con- 
fifting in a clear Perception of the Relation of any two Jdegs, either by 
an immediate juxta-Pofition, as in intuitive Knowledge; orby the inter-. 


vention of other Zdeas, which do immediately difcover their Relation one 


to another, as in Demontftration, the Mind cannot, in ftridtnefs, be faid 
fo have fo much as an habitual Knowledge, where it has not an habitual 
View of the Proofs; where it has not fuch a Memory of the Demon- 
ftration, that it can, when that Propofition is again recall’d to the Mind, 
perceive the connexion of thofe /éeas, by the intervention of fuch other 
/deas, whofe immediate connexion, or relation one to another, fhew the 
relation ofthe Extremes. And hence it is,that demonftrative Knowledge, 
is much more imperfe@ than Intuitive, as we fhall {ee in the following 
Chapter. | : | 


w NV 
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~ CHAP. I. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


6.1. At our Knowledge confifting,asI have faid,in the view the Mind 


has of its own /deas, which is the utmoft Light and greateft 
Certainty,we with our Faculties,aridin our way of Knowledge are capable 
of, it may not be amifs, to confider a little the degrees of its Evidence. 


- The different clearnefs of our Knowledge feems to me to lie in the diffe- 


rent. we of Perception, the Mind has of the Agreement, or Difagree- 


‘ment of any of its /deas. For if we will reflect on our -own ways of 


Thinking, we fhall find, that fometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of two /deas immediately by themfelves, without 
the intervention of any other: And this, I think, we may call atuitive 


‘Knowledge. Forin this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, 


but perceives the Truth, asthe Eye doth Light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, that bite is not Black, That a 
Circle is not a Triangle, That Z4ree are more than Zio, and equal to 
One and Jwo. Such kind of Truths, the Mind perceives at the fir Sight 
of the /deas together, by bare intuition, without the intervention of any 
other /dea; and this kind of Knowledge is the cleareft, and moft certain, 
that humane Frailty is capable of This part of Knowledge ’is irrefifti- 
ble, and like the bright Sun-fhine, forces it felf immediately to be per- 
ceived, as foon as ever the Mind turns its view that way ; ‘and leaves no 
room for Hefitation, Doubt, or.Examination, but the Mind is prefently 
filled with the clear Light of it. “Tis on this Intuition, that depends ail 
the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certainty every 
one finds to be fo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require 
a greater: For a Man cannot conceive himfelf capable of a greater Certain- 
ty, than to know that any /dea in his Mind is fuch, as he perceives it to 
be ; and that. two Jdeas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, 
and not precifely the fame. He that demands a greater Certainty tha 

this, demands he knows not what; and fhews only that he has a Mind t 


be a Sceptick, without being able to be fo. Certainty depends fo wholly 


on this Intuition, that in the next degree of Knowledge, which I call Des 
monfrative, this intuition is neceflary in all the Connexions of the inter- 
mediate /deas, without which we cannot attain Knowledgeand Certainty. 
_ §.2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives 
the Agreement or Difagreement of any Jdeas, but not immediately. 
Though where-ever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagreement 
of any of its /deas, there be certain Knowledge : Yet it does not always 
happen, that the Mind fees that Agreement or Difagreement , which 


there is between them, even where it is difcoverable; and in that cafe, 


remains in Ignorance, or at moft, gets no farther than a probable conje- 
Cture. ‘The Reafon why the Mind cannot always perceive prefently the 


+ Agreement or Difagreement of two /deas is, becaufe thofe Jdeas, con- 


cerning whofe Agreement or Difagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot . 


by the Mind be fo put together, as to fhew it. In this Cafe then, when 
the Mind cannot fo bring it’s /deas together, as by their immediate Com- 


parifon , and as it were Juxta-pofition, or application one to another, to 


perceivetheir Agreement or Dilagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention 


of other Zdeas (oneor more, as it happens) to difcover the Agreement 


or Difagreement, which it fearches ; and this is that which we call Reafo- 
| ning. 


sade 
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wing. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment in bignefs, between the three Angles of a Triangle, and two right 


. Ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them, do it: Becaufe 


the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com: 
ared with any other one, or two Angles; and Be of this the Mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive Knowledge. In this Cafe the Mind. is fain to 
find out fome other Angles, to which the three Angles ofa Triangle have 
an Equality ; and finding thofe equal to two right ones, comes to know 
their Equality to two right ones. Poe 
§. 3. Thofe intervening Zdeas, which ferve to fhew the Agreement of 
any two others, are called Proofs; and where the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment is by this means plainly and clearly ee itis called Demon. 
Jtration, it being fhewn to the Underftanding, and the Mind made fee that — 
it is fo. A quicknefS in the Mind to find -out thefe intermediate Jdeas, 
(that fhall difcover the Agreement or Difagreement of any other,) and 
to apply them right, is, I{uppofe, that which is called Sagacity. | 
$4. This Knowledge by intervenixz Proafs, though it be certain, yet - 
the Evidence of it is zor altogether fo clear and bright, nor the affent {fo 
ready, as in intuitive Knowled;e. For though in Demontftration, the 
‘Miri does at laft perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of the Zdeas 


— it confiders ; yet ’tis not without Pains and Attention: There mutt be 


more than one tranfient view to find it. A {teddy application and pur- 
fuit, is required to this Difcovery : And there muft be a Progreffion by 
ftepsand degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, and 
come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two /deas that 
need Proofs, and the Ule of Reafon to fhew it. a o& eee 
. §.§. Another difference between intuitive and demonftrative K: nowledge, 
is, that.chough in the latter all doubt be removed, whenby the Interven- 
tion of the intermediate Jdeas, the Agreement or Difagreement is per- 
ceived; yet-before the Demoniftration there was a doubt, which in intui- 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Perce- 
tion left toa degree capable of diftin& Jdeas, no more than it can be a 
doubt to the Eye, (that can diftin@ly fee White and Black, ) Whether this 
Ink, and this Paper be‘all of a Colour. If there be Sight in the Eyes, it 
will at firft glimpfe, without Hefitation, perceive the Words printed on 
this Papier different from the Colour of the Paper: And fo if the Mind have 


: the Faculty of diftin& Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Difa- 


greement of thofe /deas that produce intuitive Knowledge. Ifthe Eyes — 
have loft the Faculty of feeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain enr 
quire after the quicknefs of Sight in one, or clearnefs of Perception in the 
Other. _ _ 

§. 6. ’Tis true the Perception, produced by demonftration, isalfo very 
clear ; but yet it is often with a great abatement of that evident luftre 
and full affurance that always accompany that which f call intuitive ; liké 
a Face reflected by féveral Mirrors one to another, where as long 4s it re- 
tains the fimilitude and agreement with the Objed, - it produces a Know- 
ledge ; but ’tis ftill every reflection, with a leflening of that perfec Clear- 
nefs and Diftinétnefs, which is in the firft; till in many removes it has a 
great nfixture of DimnefS, and isnot at firft Sight fo knowable, efpecially 
e weak Eyes, Thus it is with Knowledge, made out by a long train of 

roofs. : , 
— §. 7. Now, én every Pep Reafon makes in demonftrative Knowledge, there ° 


_ #5 ae intuitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Difagreement it feeks wit 
| Phe tiext intermediate Zdea, which it ufes as a Proof: For if it were nat 


Mm fo, 
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fo, thar yet would ‘need a Proof. ‘Since without the'Perception of ‘fuch 
‘Apreement or'Difagreement, there is no ‘Knowledge produced : 'If ‘it be 
perceived by it lf, itis intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot ‘be perceived. 
by it (elf, there is need of fonte intervenminig Jdea, as a common ‘meafure | 
to fhew their Agreemertt or Difagreement, by which it is plain, that @& | 
very ftepin Redfoning, that produces Knowledge, has intuitive’Certainty 5 
aviich when the Mind perceives, ‘there is fro more required, but to 
remember it to make the Agreement or Difagreement ‘of ‘the Jéeas , | 
concerning which we enquire vifible and certain. So that to make | 
any thing ‘e Demonftration, it ts neceflary to perceive the immediate A- | 
preement-of the intervening Fveas, whereby tlie Agreement or Difagrée- ! 
nent of thetwo /#eas under Examination (wherethe one is always the 
firft, and the other the laft m the Account) is found. This inroitive Per- ! 
ception of the Agreement or Difagreement of the intermediate /zeas, ini 
each Step and Progreffion of the Demonftration,mmft alfo becarried exa&- 
ly in theMind,and a Man muft’be fure that no part isleft out ; which be- 
caufe in long Deduttions, and the ufe of many Proofs, the Memory does 
not always readily and exaty retain : therefore it comes to pafs, that 
this is more imperfect than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often 
¥alfhoods for Detnonftrations. ; 

§.8. The neceflity of this intuitive Knowledge, in each ftep of feienti- 
fical dr demonftrative Reafoning, gave occafion, I imagine, to that imifa- 
ken Axiom, that all Reafoning was ex praecognitis & preconceffis ; which 
how far it isa miftake, | fall have occafton to fhew moreat latge, where 
I come to confider Propofitions, and particularly thofe Propofitions, which 

are called Maxims ; and to fhew that 'tis by a miftake, rhat they are fup- 
pofed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge and Reafoninys. | 

§. 9. It is ver only Mathematicks, or the /deas alone of Mumber, Ex. 
tenfion, and Figure, that are capabse of Demonftration, no tore than it is 
thefe /deas alone, and their Modes, that are capable of Intuition: For 
whatever Jdeas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate 
Agreement or Difagreement that is between them, there the Mind is cé- 
vable of intuitive Knowledge; and where rt can perceive the Agreement 
or Difagreement of any two fdeas, by an mtuitivePerception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement they have with any intermediate Jdeas, theré the 
Mind is capable of Demonftration, which 1S not limited to Zdeas of Fix- 
tenfion, or Figure, or Number, or their Modes. 

§. 10. The Reafon why it has been generally fought for, and fuppofed 
to be only in thofe, I imagine, has been not only the general ufefulnefs of 
thofé Sciences: But becaufe, in comparing their Equality or Excefs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaft difference very clear and perceiva- 
ble: And though in Extenfion, every the leaft Excefs is not fo perceptible ; 
yet the Mind has-found out ways, to examine ahd difcover demonftrativé- 
ly the juft Equality of two Angles, or Extenfions, or Figures, and both 
— i.e. Numbers and Figures, can be fet down, by vifible and lafting 
marks. | : | | 
 § 11. But in other fimple Ji/eas, whofe Modes and differences are made, 
and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not fo nice and accu- 
‘rate a diftinction of their differences, as to perceive, or find ways to met. 
fare their juft Equality, or the leaft Differences. For thofe other fimple 
4deas, being Appearances or Senfations, produced in us by the Size, Fi: 
gure, Number, and Motion of minute Corputeles fingly infenfible, their 
different degrees alfo depend upon the variation of fome, or all of thofe 
Caufes; whieh fince itcannot be obferved by us in Particles of Matter, 


whereof 


\ 
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whereof each is too fubtile to be perceived, it is impoffible for us to‘have 
any exact Meafures of the different degrees of thefe fimple Zdeas. For 
fuppofing the Senfation or dea we name Whitenefs, be produced in us 
by a certain number of Globules, which having a verticity about their 
ewn Centres, ftrike upon the Retiza of the Eye, with a certain degree 
of Rotation, as well as progreffive Swiftnefs ; it will hence eafily follow, 
that the more the fuperficial parts of any Body are fo ordered, as to re- 
flect the greater number of Globules of Light, and to give them that pro- 
per Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senfation of White in us, the 
more White will that Body appear, that, from an equal fpace fends to the 
Retina the greater number of fuch Corpufcles, with that peculiar fort 
of Motion. Ido not fay, that the nature of Light confifts in: very fmall 
round Globules, nor of Whitenefs, in fuch a texture of parts as gives 4 
certain Rotation to thefe Globules, when it reflects them; for Iam not 
now treating phyfically of Light, or Colours: But this, I think, | may 


‘fay, that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make intelligible 


that he did) conceive how Bodies without us , can: any ways affect our 
Senfes, but by the immediate contact of the fenfible Bodies themfelves, | 
as in Tafting and Feeling, or the impulfe of fome infenfible Particles co- 
ming from them, asin Seeing, Hcaring, and Smelling ; by the differene 
impulfe of which Parts, caufed by their different Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the variety of Senfations is produced inus. oa | 
 §42. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether they have 4 
Verticity about their own Centres, that produce the Zea of Whitenefs in 
us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light ate reflected froma 
Body, fitted to give them that pecultar Motion, which produces the Sens 
fation of Whitenefsin us; and poffibly too, the quicker the peculiar Mo» 
tion is, the whiter does the Body appear, from which the gtearer num- 
ber are reflected, as is evident in the fame piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, inthe Shade, and in a dark Hole ; in eaeh-of which, it will pro- 
duce in us the Zdea of Whitenefs in fardifferentdegrees. = 

§. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles , nor what 
Motion of them is fit to produce any precife degree of Whitenefs, we can- 
not demonftrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Whitenefs, 
becaufe we have no certain Standard to meafure them-by, nor Means to 
diftinguifh every the leaft real difference, the only help we have being 
from our Senfes, which im this point fail us. Bue where the difference 1s 
fo great, as to produce im the Mind clearly diftina Z¢cas, whofe differen- 


- ces can be perfectly retained, there thefe /deas of Colours, as-we fee in 


different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonttration, as 
Tdeas of Number and Extenfion. What I have here'faid of WhitenefS and 
Colours, I think, holds true in all fecundaries Qualities and their Modes. 
§.14. Thefe two, (vz:) Intuition andDemonftration, are the degrees 
of our Knowledge; whatever comes short of one of thefe, with whataffus 
rance foever embraeed, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at 
leaft in all general Truths. There is, indeed, another Perception of the 
Mind, employ'd about ¢he particular exiftence of finite Beings without 


us; which going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfectly 


to either of the tore-going degrees of Certainty, pafles under the name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain,than that the //ea we re« 
ceive from an external Object is in our Minds; this is intuitive Knowledge. 
But whetherthere be any thing more than barely that /dea in our Minds, 
whether we can thence certainly infer the exiftence of any thing without 
us, which correfponds to that Jdea, is that whereof fome Men think 
Mma — there 
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there may be a Queftion made, becaufe Men may have fuch /deas in 

their Minds, when no fuch Thing exifts, no fuch Obje@ affeéts their 
Senfes. But yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that 
puts us pait doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invincibly 
con{cious to himéelf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun 
by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he actually taftes Wormwood, 
or fmells a Rofe, ‘ar only thinks on that Savour, or Odour? We as plain- 
ly find the difference there is between any Zdea revived in our Minds by 
our own Memory, and actually coming into our Minds by our Senfes, 


__as we do between any two diftin@ /deas. If any one fay, a Dream may 


do the fame thing, and all thefe /deas may be produced in us, without 


any external Objects, he may pleafe to dream, that I make him this an- 
fwer, 1. That ’tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no: 
Where all is but dream, Reafoning and’ Arguments are of no ufe, Truth 
and Knowledge nothing. 2. That Ibelieve he will allow a very mani- 
feft difference between dreaming of being in a Fire , and being actually 
init. But yet if he be refolved to appear fo {ceptical, as to maintain, that 
what I call being atually in the Fire, is nothing but a dream ; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any fuch thing as Fire actually 
exifts without us; I anfwer, That we certainly finding, that Pleafure or 
Pain follows upon the application of certain Objects to us, whofe Exi- 
ftence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senfes ; this Cer- 
tainty is as great as our Happinefs, or Mifery ; beyond which, we have 
no cdncernment to know, orto be. So that, I think, we may add to the 
two former forts of Knowledge, this alfo, of the exiftence of particular 
external Objeéts, by that sag and confcioafnefs we have of the 
adual entrance of Jdeas from them, and allow thefe shree degrees of 
Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonftrative, and Senfitive : in each of which, - 
there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty. | 
§.15. But fince our Knowledge is founded on, and employ’d about 
only our Zdeas, Will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to 
our Jdeas ; and that where our /deas are clear and diftinét, or obfcure. 
and confufed,our Knowledge will be fotoo > Towhich I anfwer, No : For 


_ our Knowledge confifting in the perception of the Agreement, or Difagree- 


ment of any two Jdeas, its clearnefs or obfcurity, confifts in the clearne(s_ 
or obfcurity of that Perception, and not in the clearnefs or ob{curity of 
the /deas themfelves: v. g. a Man that has as clear Zdeas of the Angles 
of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathematician in 
the World, may yet have but a very obfcure Perception of their Agree- 
ment, and fo have but a very obfcure Knowledg of it. But obfcure and 
confufed Zdeas, can never produce any clear or diftina& Knowledge ; be-- - 
caufe-as far as any Ideas are confufed, or obfcure, fo far the Mind can 
never perceive clearly, whether they agree, or difagree, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Il. 
Of the Extent of Humane Knowledce: 


§. 1. Nowledge, as has been faid, lying in the Perception of thé 
4 Agreement, or Difagreement, .of any of our /deas, it follows 
from hence, That, | | a 
Firft, We can have Knowledge no farther than we have Ideas. 
§. 2. Secondly, That we can have xo Knowledge farther, than we caj 
have Perception of that Agreement, or Difagreement : Which Petception - 
being, 1. Either by Intuition,or the immiediate comparing any two Ideas ; . 
or, 2. By Reafon, examining the Agreement , or Difagreement of two | 
Ideas, by the intervention of fome others: Or, 3- By Senfation, percei= 
ving the Exiftence of particular Things. Hence it alfo follows; 
_ 4. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot.bave an intuitive Knowledge, that fball — 
extend it felf toall our Ideas,and all that we would know about them;becaule 
We cannot examine and perceive all the Relations they have one to ano- 
ther, by jaxta-pofition, or an immediate comparifon one with another. 
Thus having the Jdeas of an Obtufe , and an acute angled Triangle, 
both drawn from equal Bafes, and between Parallels, [ can by intuitive 
Knowledge, perceive the onc not to be the other; but cannot that way 
know, whether they be equal, or no ; becaufe their Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement in age can never be perceived by an immediate compas 
ring them: The difference of Figure makes their parts uncapable of an 
exact immediate application; and therefore there is need of fome interve- 
ning Quantities to meafure them by, whichis Demonttration, or ratiorfal 
Knowledge. | oe 
§.4. Fourthly, It follows alfo, from what is above obferved, that our 
rational Knowledge, cannot reach to the whole extent of our Ideas. Bee 
caufe between two different /deas we would examine, we cannot always : 
find fuch Mediums, as we can conne& one to another with ‘an intuitive 
Knowledge, in all the parts of the Deduaion ; and where-ever that fails, 


"we come fhort of Knowledge and Demonttration. 


§.5. Fifthly,Senfitive Knowledge reaching no farther than the Exiftence 
of Things aclually prefent to our Senfes, is. yet much narrower than either 
of the former. | | a | 

§.6. From all which it is evident, that rhe extent of our Know- 
ledge comes not only fort of the reality of Things, but even of the extent of 
our ows Ideas. ‘Though our Knowledge be- limited to our Jdeas , and 
_ canfot exceed them either in extent, or perfection ; and though thefe be 
very natrow bounds, in refpect of the extent of All-being, and far-thort 
of what we may juftly imagine to be in fome, even created Underftan- 
dings, not tied down to the dull and narrow Information, is to be recei« 
_ ved from fome few, afid not very acute ways of Perception , fuch 4 are 
cur Senfes; yet it would be well withus,if our Knowledge were butas. large 
as our Jdeas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries concerning 
the /deas we‘have, whereof we are not, nor I believe evet fhall be in this 
World, refolved. Nevertielefs, I do not yet Queftion, but that Humane 
Knowledge, under the prefent Circumftances of our Beings and Confte 
tutions, may be carried much farther than it hitherto has-been, if: Men 
would fincerely, and with freedom of Mind,: employ. all: that: Induftry 
and labour of ‘Thought, in improving. the means of difcovering Truth, 
Which they do for the colouring or fupport of Falhhood, to a d 

| | Syfiem, 
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Syftem, Intereft, or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after 
ail, I-chink I may, without injury to humane Perfection, be confident, 
that ourKnowledge would never reach to all we might defire to know cone 
cerning thofe /deas we have; nor be able to furmount all the Difficulties, 
and refolve all the Queftions might arife concerning any of them. We 
have the Jdeas of a Square, aCircle, and Eywaltty ; and yet, perhaps, 
{hall never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly know 


that itisfo. We have the Jdeas of Matter and Thinking, but poflibly 


Shall never be able to know, whether Matter thinks, or no; it being 
impoffible for us, by the contemplation of our own /deas, without reve- 
lation, to discover, whether Omnipotency has given to Matter fitly dif- 
pofed, a power to perceive and think, or elfe joined and fixed to Matter 


fo difpofed, a thinking immaterial Subftance: It being cqually eafie, in 


refpect of our Notions, toconceive, that GOD can, if he pleafes, fu- 


" peradd to our /dea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, as that he fhould 


fuperadd to it another Subftance, with a Faculty of Thinking; fince we 
know not wherein Thinking confifts, nor to what fort of Subftances the 
Almighty has been pleafed to give that power, which cannot be in any 
created Being, but.meerly by the good Pleafure and Bounty of the Crear 
tor, For what affurance of Knowledge can any one have, that certain 
Thoughts, fuch.as, wu. g. Pleafure and Pain, fhould not be in Body it felf, 
after a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that it fhould be 
inanimmaterial Subftance, upon the Motion of the parts of Body: Mo- 
tion, according to the utmoft reach of our Ideas, being able to produce 
nothing but Motion, fo that when we allow it to produce Pleafure or 
Pain, or the Jdea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our Rea- 
fon, go beyond aur own Zdeas, and attribute it wholly to the good Plea- 
fure of our Maker. For fince we muft allow he has annexed Effects to 
Motion, which we can no way conceive Motion able to produce, what 
Reafon have weto conclude, that hecould not order them as well to be 
produced in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a Subject we cannot conceive the motion of Matter can any way ope- 
tate upan? I fay not this, that I would any way leffen the belief of 
the Soul’s Immateriality: I am not here {peaking of Probability, but 
Knowledge ; and.I think not only, that it becomes the Modefty of Phi- 
lofophy, not to promounce Magifterially, where we want that Evidence 
that can produce Knowledge ; but alfo, that it is of ufe to us, to difcern 
how far our Knowledge does reach ; for the’ {tate we are at prefent in, 


' not being that of Vifion, we muft, in many Things, content our felves 


with Faith and Probability: And in the prefent Queftion, about the Im- 
materiality of the. Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive at demonftrative 
Certainty, we need.not think it. {trange. All the great Ends of Mora 
licy and Religion, are well enough fecured, without philofophical Proofs 
of the Soul’s Immateriality ; fince it 1s evident, that he who made us at 
firft begin to fubsift here, fenfible intelligent Beings, and for feveral years 


continued us in fucha ftate, can and will reftore us to the like ftate of 


Senfibility in another World, and make us capable there to receive the 
Retribution he has:defigned. to Men, according to their doings in this 
Life.- But to.return to the Argument in hand, our Knowledge, I fay, is 


not only limited fo the Paucity and ImperfeGtions of the /deas we have, 


and which we.employ it about, but even comes fhort of that too: But 


 -how far it reaches, : let us:naw enquire. | 7 


§.7-The afftrmations or negations wemake concerning the Zdeas we have, 
may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to thefe four forts, 
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‘viz. Identity, 'Co-exiftence, Relation, ‘and‘rédl Exiftence, 1 hall examirie 
thow far our Khowledge extetids ineach ofthefe; = 

(6.8. ‘First, As toSdentity ‘and Diverfry inthis way, of the Agree- 
nent, or Difagredment Of our Zdeas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far exs 
vended as dur Ideds'themfelves: ‘and there‘can be ro Zdea in the Mind, 
Which it does nét_preéfernly, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be 


What it is, and to be’differen from any orlier, , 
§.'9. Secondly, As'to the Yecond fort, which is the “Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement af our Ideas in Co-exiftence, in this our Knowledge is very [hort 
though in this confifts thé greateft and ‘mott paring ak of our Know- 
Wedge concerning ‘Subftances. For our Zdeas of tlie Species ‘of Subftan- 
tes, being, as T have fhewed, nothing but cettaid Collections of firaple 
Ideas ynited in one Subject,. and fo ‘co-ekifting topetlicr : vy g. dy Idea 
‘of Flame, is a Body hot, luminous, and nioving upward ; of Got , 2, Body 
theavy toa certaifi dégrés, Yellow, ‘malleable, and fufible: for thefe, or 
fome fich complex Leds as tele in Metis.Mirlds, do tiefe two riames of 
different Subftances, Flame ad Gold, ttand for. _ When we would know 
any thing farther concerning tliefé, or any other fort of Subftances, what 
do we enquire bit what other Qualitiés, or Powers, thefe Subftances 
have, or have nor; which is norhing elfe but to know, whether fimple 
Ideas do, ot do fiot co-exift with thofe that make up that complex 
Idea. : a ee eee am | | 
— §& 10. This, how weighty and confiderable 4 patt foever of Humane 
Science, is yet very narrow, dnd fcarce any at all. The reafon whereof 
is, that the fimple Zdeas whereof our complex Jdeas of Subftances are 
thade up, are, for the tholt part, {uch as carry with them, in their own 
Nature, no vifible meceffary connexion, or inconfiftency with any other 
fimple /cleas, whofe ¢o-exifterice with them, we would inform our félves 
about. - - Sok. int see 2 bt psu 
§. 11. The ideas that out complex ofies of Subftartces, aré made up 
of, and about which out Knowledge, concerning Subftances, is moft em- 
ploy’d, ate thofe of their fecondary Gualizies ; which depending all (as has 
been fhewed) upon the primaty Qualities of their minute and infeniible 
parts ; of if riot pon them, upon forhething yet pete remote from our 
Comprehenfion, ‘#75 impofitle we ould kuow, och ave a neceffary union: 
or inconfiftency one with another: For not. knowing the Root t ey {pring 
from, not knowitig what fize, figure, and texture of Parts they are, on 
which depend, atid from which refult thofe Qualities which make our 
complex /dé2 of Gold, tis impoffitle we fliould know what other Qua- 
ities refule from the fame Gor itution of the infeniible parts of .Gold; 
and fo confequeritly thult always co-exift with that Ccortiplex Jdea we have 
ofit, orelfe ate incdniiftent Withit. =) 

- §. 12. Befides this Igfordnce of the pritiiary Qualities of the infenfible 
Parts of Bodles, on whiel depen all théir fecundary Qualities, there is 
yet another and mote ipcuta fe part of Jgrtorance , which fets us more: 

remote froth a cerraiti Knowledge of tlie Co-exiftence, or prota d 

(if I may fo fay) of different’ /de4s iti thé fame Subject ; and that is, that 

rhere is nd difcoverable connéxion between any fecundary Quality, ana thofe 
primary tia that it depends on, 
"6.13. The the fize, figure, anid motion of one Body, fhould caufe 3 


change in thé fize, figure, atid motion of another a , isnot beyon 
our Eoriceptiot s thé féparation of the parts of one Body, upon the intru- 
fion of atiothér ; and thé change from Reft to Motion upon impulfe ; 
thefe, ahd the like, {eetti to us to’ have fome connexion one with waage s 
a 4 | An 
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And if we knew thefe primary Qualities of Bodies,we might have reaforto 
hope, we might be able to know a great deal more of thefe Operations of 
~ them one upon anather: But our Minds not being able tq difcover any 
connexion betwixt thefe primary qualities of Bodies,and the fenfations that 
are produced in us by them, we can never be able to eftablith certain and 
‘tindoubted Rules, of the Confequence or Co-exiftence of any fecundary 
Qulities, though we could difcover the fize, figure, or motion of thofe in- 
fible Parts,which immediately produce them. We are fo far from knowing 
what figure, fize, or motion of parts produce a yellow Colour, a fweet 
Tafte, or a fharp Soufid, that we can by no.means conceive how any 
- fize, figure, or motion ofany Particles, can poffibly produce in us the /dew 
- of any Colour, Tafte, or Sound whatfoever, there is no conceivable con- 
nexion betwixt the one and the other. | | 
§. x4. In vain therefore fhall we endeavour to difcover by our 
-  Ydeas, (the only true way of certain and univerfal Knowledge,) what 
other /deas are to be found conftaatly joined with that of our com- 
plex Zdea of any Subftance ; fince we neither know the real Conftitution 
of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend ; nor, did we 
know them, could we difcover any neceffary connexion between them, 
and any of the fecundary Qualities ; which is neceflary to be done,before 
wecan certainly know their neceflary co-exiftence. So that let our complex 
Idea of any Species of Subftances, ‘be what it will, we can hardly, from 
the fimple Zdeas contained in it, certainly determine the -neceffary co- 
exiftence of any other Quality whatfoever. Our Knowledge in all thefe 
Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our Experience. Indeed, fome 
few of the primary Qualities have a neceffary dependence, and vifible 
connexion one with another, as Figure neceflarily fuppofes Extenfion, 
receiving or communicating Motion by impulfe, fuppofes Solidity. But 
though thefe, and perhaps fome others of our Zdeas have ; yet there are 
fome few of them, that have a vifthle Connexion one with another, that we 
can by Intuition or Demonftration, difcover the co-exiftence of very few 
of the Qualities are to be found tinited in Subftances ; and we are left 
only to the affiftence of our Senfes, to make known to us what Qualities _ 
| they contain. For all the Qualities that are co-exiftent in any Subject, 
without this dependence and evident connexion of their Zdeas one with 
another, we cannot Bris certainly to co-exift any farther, than Expe- 
rience, by our Senfes, informs us. ‘Thus though we fee the yellow Co- 
lour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleablenefs, Fufibility, and Fixed< 
nefs, that are united in a piece of Gold; yet becaufe no one of thefe 
Ideas has any evident dependence, or neceflary connexion with the other, 
we cannot certainly know, that where any four of tliefe are, the fifth 
will be there alfo, how highly probable foever it may be: Becaufe the 
higheft Probability, amounts not to Certainty ; without which, there 
can be no true Knowledge. For this co-exiftence can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, but either in 
particular Subjects, by the obfervation of our Senfes, or in general, by the 
neceflary connexion of the Zdeas themfelves, | 7 
§.15. 4 10 incompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiftence, we may know, 
that any Subject can have of each a of primary Qualities,but one parti- 
cular at once, v.g. each particular Extenfion,Figure,number of Parts,Moti- 
_on,excludes ail other of each kind. The like alfo is certain of all fenfible 
Zdeas peculiar to each Senfe; for whatever of each kind is prefent in 
any. Subject, excludes all other of that fort; vg. no one Subje@ cari 
have two Smells, or two Colours, at the fame time. To this, perhaps, 
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will be faid, Has not an Opall, or the infufion of Liguum Nepbriticum 
two Colours at the fare titne > To which, Ianfwer, that thefe Bodies, to 
Eyes differently placed, may at the fame time afford different Colours: | 
But I take Liberty alfo to fay, that to Eyes differently placed, ‘tis different 
parts of the Object, that refle& the Particles of Light: And thetefore ’tis 
not the fame part of the Object, and fo not the very fame Subject, which’ 
at the fame time appears both yellow andazure. For ‘tis 4s impoffible, 
chat the very farne Particle of any Body, fhould at the fame time different: 
ly modifie, or reflect the rays of Light, as that it fhould have two different 
Figures and Textures at the fame time. _ | 
§. 16. But as to the Powers of Subftances to change the fenfible Quali- 
tiesof other Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries about them, 
and is ho inconfiderablé branch of our Knowledge; § doubt, as to thefe.. 
whether our Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whe- 
ther we can come to the os of moft of thefe Powers, and be ceér- 
tain that they are in any Subject by the Connexion with any of tholé 
Ideas, which to us make its Effence. Becaufe the Active and Péffive 
Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, confifting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any mieahs come to difcover : 
"Tis but in very few Cafes, we can be able to petceive their dependence 
on, or repugnance to arty of thofe /deas, which make our complex oné 
of that fort of Things. Ihave here inftahced in the corpufcularian Hy- 
pothefis, as that which ts thought a fartheft in an intelligible Expli 
cation of the Qualities of Bodies ; and I feat the weaknefs of humane Un- 
derftanding is fcarce able to fubftitute ahorher, which will afford us a - 
fuller arid clearer diféovery of the neceflary Connexion, arid Co-exiftence, 
6f the Powers,whichare to be obfervedunited in fevetal forts of them. This 
at leaft is certain, that which évet Hypothefis be clearelt and trueft, (for 
of that it is tot sty bufinefs to determine, ) our ee ‘concerning 
corporeal Subftances, will be very little advanced by aty of them, till we 
are made fe what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a néceflary Con- 
fiexion or Repugnancy one with another; which in the préfent State of . 
Philofophy,I think,we know but to a very {mall depree ; And,I doubt,whe- 
ther with thofeFaculties wé have, we fhallevér be ablé to carry otir gene- 
ral Knowledge (I fay not particular Experience) ih this part mach farther. 
§. 17. If we are at this lofs in refpect of the Powers, afd Operations 
of Bodies, I think it is eafie to concludé, we are mach wore in the dark 
da reference to Spirits, whereof we naturally have no /déas, but what we 
draw from that of ourown ; by refle@ting on the Opérations of our own 
Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obfervation. But 
how inconfiderable a rank the Spiritsthat inhabit our Bodies hold amongft 
thofe various,and poffibly innumerable,kinds of nobler Beings ; arid how 
fer {hott they come of the Endowments and Perfections of Cherubims, 
and Seraphims, and infinite forts of Spirits above us, we lidve in another 
Place made fome Refle€tion upon. = So es 
6.18, As to thethird fortof out Knowledge, véz. thé <greément or Difa 
reement of any of our Ideas in any orber Relation: This, as it is the Jargeft 
Field of oar Ponisi , fo it is hard to dtterrhine how far it may extend : 
Becaufe the Advances that ate to be made int this pare of Knowledge, de- 
pending on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Jdéds, that may fhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of deas, whofe Co-exiften be not confide- 
red, ’tis an hard Matter to tell, when we areat ah end 6 uch Difcoveries ; 
and when Redfort has‘all the helpsit iscapable of,for the finding of Prob, 
and examining the Agreerneft or ee of retnoté Ldéas. ey 
| on thar 
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that are ignorant of Algebra cannot imagine the Wonders in this kind: 


_ are to be done by it; and what farther Improvements and Helps, advan- 


tageous to other parts of Knowledge, the fagacious Mind of Man may 
yct find out, "tis not eafie to determine. This at leaft I believe, that the 
Z./eas of Quantity are not thofe alone that are capable of Demonftration 
and Knowledge ; and that other, and perhaps more ufeful parts of Con- 
templation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paffions, and domi- 
neering Interefts did not oppofe, or menace fuch Endeavours. | 

~The /dea of a fupreme Being, infinite in Power and Wifdom, whofe 
Workmanfhip we are, andon whom we depend ; and the /dea of our 


felves, as underftanding,rational Creatures, being fuch as are clear in us, . 


would, I fuppofe, if duly confidered, and purfued, afford fuch Foundg- 
tions of our Duty and Rules of Action, as might place Morality among ft 
the Sciences capalle of Demonftration; wherein I doubt not, bat from 
Principles, as inconteftable.as thofe of the Mathematicks, by neceflary 
Confequences, the meafures of right and wrong might be made out, to any 
one that will apply himfelf with the fame Inditferency and Attention to 
the one, as he does to the other of thefe Sciences. The Relation of other 
Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as thofe of Number and Ex- 
tenfion; and I cannot fee why they fhould not alfo be capable of Demon- 
ftration, if due Methods were thought on, to examine, or purfue their 
Agreement or Difagreement. -Where there is no Propriety, there. is x0 
Jnjuftice, isa Propofitionas certain as any Demonftration in Fuclid: For 
the /dea of Property, being a right to any thing ; and the /dea to which 


the name Injuftice is given, being the Invafion or Violation of that right; 


it is evident, that thefe /deas being thus eftablifhed, and thefe names ane 
nexed to them, I can as certainly know this Propofition to be. true, as 
that a Triangle has three Angles equal to tworight ones.. Again, No Go-. 
vernment allows abfolute Liberty, the Idea. of Government being the efla- 
blifhment of Society upon certain Rules or.Laws, which require Confor- 
mity to them; and the Zdea of abfolute Liberty, being for any one to’ do 
whatever he pleafes; I.am as capable of being, certain of the Truth of this 
Propofition, as of dny in Mathematicks. | ag a 
§. 19. That which in this refpect has given the advantage to the /deas 
of Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty and De- 
monf{tration, is, 7 t,o | ee | 
 Firft, That they can be fet down, and reprefented by fenfible marks, 
which have a greater and nearer Correfpondence with them than a- 


ny Words or Sounds whatfoever. -Diagrams drawn on Paper are 


Copies of the /deas in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty: that 
Words carry in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn 
in Lines, lies open to the view, .and cannot be miftaken:: it remains un- 
changeably, and may at leifure be confidered, and examined, and the De 
monitration berevifed, and all the parts of it may be gone over more than 


-once, without any danger of the leaft change in the /deas. This cannot 


be thusdone in mora/ Ideas, we have no fenfible marks that refemble them, 
whereby we can fet them down ; we have nothing but Words to exprefs 
them by ; which though, when written, they remain the fame, yet the 
Ideas‘they ftand for, may change in the fame Man; and ’tis very feldom, 
that they are not different in different Perfons. _ 


* Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater diffi 
is, That moral Jdeas are commonly more complex than thofe of the Fi- 
gures ordinarily confidered in Mathematicks: from whence thefe two In 


conveniences follow’: Fir/?, That their names are of more uncertain Sig- 


a? nification, 


culty in Ethicks, 
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- cation, always, and in Thinking, often, does fot always carry with it the 


Surim, either ‘in Addition, Multiplication, or Divifion, eyery part be ogly. 
¢-Progreffion of the Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, and confide- 
sing- their Agreement or Difagreement, and the Refolufion of the Queftion 
be nothing but the: Refule of.the whole, made up of fuch particulars, 
whereof the: Mind has a clear’Perception ; -yet without 'ferting down, the 
fevéral Parts‘by marks, whofe precife Significations are known, and by, 
marks, that-laft and remdin in view, when the menjory had let them go 3 
it would be almoft impoffible to carry fo many different Zdeas in. Mind, 
Without confounding, or letting flip fome parts of the Reckoning, and. 
thereby making all our Reafonings abput ‘it ufelefs.- In which Cafe, the 


wh i gm’ - 


and conftandy, for that -precife ColleGtion. And what methods. digeéya, 
or fomething of that kind,may- hereafter fuggeft,to. remove the other’ diffi. 
dultivs, is not éafieto foretell.. Confident I am, that if Men would jn the 
Ginie method, and with the fame indifferency, {earch after maral, as they, 
do-matiremiatical Fruths, they would find them: to have a ftronger Con 
fiékion one ith another, “and a’ more, neceflary Gonfequence from our 
No2° 19 
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is commonly fmuginted. But much of this is net:to.be expected, whist 


the defire of Efteem, Riches, or Power, makes Mea efpoufe the well co 
dowed Opinions in Fafhion , and then feck Arguments, gither to make. 


good their Beauty, or varniftt over, and cover their Deformity : nothing: 


beirig fo, beaurifel to the Eyé, as Truth is to the Mind ; nothing , 
forced ‘arid irtécdritileabfe to the Underftanding, asa Lye...” For though 
muhy 4 Man cag, with facisfaction ettough own a novery hindfome Wile 
itt his Boforn ; et wtic isbold etiougt openly to avow that he has.efpox- 
fad 4 Falffiood, arid received into Its Breaft fo ugly a thing asa Lye. Whilft, 
the Parties of Men, Pfay, cratn their Tenents Jows ail Men’s Throats, 
whom they catr'ger into their Power, without permitting them to sxe- 
nine’their Tract of Fatfhtood; and wilf not fec"Truth have fair Ply in 
che World, nor Men the Liberty to fearch after ic ; What Improvements 
can be expected of this kind 2 What Greate! Light can be hoped. for in the. 
moral Sciences 7 ‘Te Subject part of Mankind,in moft Places, might, in 
flead thereof, with Fiyprias Bortdage expect Egyptian Darknels, were not 
the Candfe of the Lotd ferup by himfett it Men's Minds, which itis im- 
poffibfe for the Breach or Power of Man wholly to éxtingui 


§. 21. Asto.the fourth fort of our Knowledge, viz. of the real, atinal 


Lxiffence of Things without us, we have ah intuitive Knowledge of ous 
own Exiftence ; a demoriftrative Knowledge of the Exiftence of a God 3 
éf the Exiftertce of any thing effe, we have no other but a fenfitive Know- 
fedge, which exeends not beyond the Objects prefent to our Senfes. 

,22, Our Knowledge bemp fo narrow, as I have thew’d,it will, pes- 
haps, give ws fomie 7 into the prefent State of our Minds, if we Dok 
4 fitrfe ineo the dark fide, artd take a view of our Ignorance; which being 
tajinitely Larger than oxr Kansledge may ferve much to the quicting of 
Difptrees, and frttprovernent of u eft Knowledge ; if difcovering how far. 
we have chetr atid diftmaé Jdeas, we confine our Thoughts within the 


— Conterhplacion of thofe Things that are within the reach of our Under-. 


eG. 2y. First: There are fome Things, arid thof not a few, that we 


Asedings, anid fanéh tot, out into that Abyf& of Darknels, (where we 
leave fiot 7 to fee, nor Faculties to — any thing.) outofa Pre- 
furitpesort there noching is beyond our Commprehension. But to be fatisfed. 
of the Folly of flict'a Conceit, we teed not go far. He that knows any 


thing, knows thisin the firft place, that hie need not feek | 


ftrices'of fis Ignorance. The meaneft, and moft obvious Things thas 
cote in out way, fave dark fides, that fe Sight cannot pene- 
trate {rtto. The cleareft,and moft enlarged Underftandings of thinkingMen, 
find tlicinfelves puzled, and at 2 tofs,im every Particle of Matterswhich we 
fhalf the fet wotider at, when we contider the c axfes of our Iguarance;which, 
front WHat has been fiid, I frppofe, will be found to be chiefly thefe three ; 
oO KES Want of lfeayr, | “ | 


Secondly, Want of a. difcoversble Connexion between the Jdeas we 
‘Thirdly, Wart of eracing, and examining our Jdeas. _ | 


avt ipttorantt of for want of Ideas. : : . 
. Pinff, aft’ the fidiple Zdeas we have are confined (as I have hewn} 
te: the ObMrtatiott of our Senfes, and the Operations of our own 
Minds, tie we are cemftibds of in out felves, But how much 
thefe few and ‘tavrow Inks are difproportionate to the vaft whole 
Exvene of aff Beings, wilf nor be hard to perfugde thofe, who are not, 
fo foolifh, ag to chink eheir {pan the micafure’ of all Things. What. 
ortier firnple Sdear ’tis poffible the Creacures ini other parts of the Uni- 
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verfe may have, by the Affiftence of Senfes anid Faculties, fioré or pét- 
fetter thari we have, or different from ours, ‘tis‘not for us to. détérinine: 
But to fay, or think there are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of 
them, is no better an Argument, ‘than if a blind Mani fhould bé pofitive. 
in it, ‘that there was no fuch thing as Sight and Colours, becaufé he had. 
no manner of Jdea of any fuch thing, nor could by any theans frame to 
himfelf any Notions about Seeing: | “The Ignorance, Pa Darknefs that ig 

int us, 16 more hinders nor confines the Knowledge that is in Others, than’ 
the Blindnefs of a Mole is an Argument againft the quick fightedaels of- 
ati Eagle. He that will confider the infinite Power, Wifdom, and Good- 

nefs of tte Creator of all Things, will find Reafon to think it was nos all 
faid out upon fo inconfiderable, mean, and impotent.a Creature, as he 
will find’ Mari to be ; who in all probability, is one of the loweft of alf 
intellectual Beings, What Faculties therefore other Species of Creatures 
have to penetrate into the Nature, and inmoft Conftitutions of. Things: 
what /d/éas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
fot. This we know, and certainly find, that we want feveral other views 
of thent, befides thofe we have, to make Difcaveries:of themi ‘mote per- 
fect. And we may be convinced that the /deas we can attain fo by out 


‘Faculties, are very difproportionat¢ to ‘Things themfelves, when a politive 


clear diftin€t one of Subftance it felf, which is the Foundation’ of all 


the zeft, is concealed from us. But want of Jdeas of thie Kad, 


being 4 Part, as well as Caufe of our Ignorance, cannot be deélcribed. 
Onfy this, I think, f may confidently fay of it, That the intelleCtual and 
of either of them holds no proportion with what we fee not ; And what: 
foever we can reach with out Eyes, or our Thoughts of cither.. of them, 
is but 4 poirit,almoft nothing, in comparifon fier ioe 


eth. rar “es : 
— «Re. ‘Secondly ' Another great aie of I orange, is the went of Ides , 
4 ’ grea Gree which . ine 


int are capable. of. As the want of /deas ur Faculties are fot a 
. to givé us, fhuts uswholly from thofe views of’ , which ‘tis reafo- 


nable to — other perfecter Beings, than we have, of which, we know: 
rrothing; fo the want of Zdeas, I now {peak of, keeps us in Ignorance of 


Things, we coriceive capable, of being, own to us:. Bulk, Figure, and 


we are not without Ideas of thefe 
neral; yet not knowing what ts the par- 
ticular ‘Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateft part of the Bodies of the 


Motion, we have Jdeas of. But — 


_Univerfe, we are ignorant of the feveral Powers; Efficacies,.and Ways of 


Operation, whereby the Effects we daily fee, are produced, “Thefe are 
hid fromus in fome Things, by being too remote ; and in athers, by boing 
too minute. When we confider the vaft diftance of the known ‘and vite 
ble parts of the World, and the Reafons we have to think, that what leg 
within our Ken, is but a {mall part of.-the immente Univerfe,’ we tha 

then difcover an huge Abyfs of Ignorance. What are the seg far Fa- 
bricks of the great Mafles of Matter, which make up the whole ftupendi- 
ous frame of corporeal Beings ; how far they are.extended ; what is:their 
Motion, and how continued, or comrhunicated ; and what Influence they’ 
have one upon another, are Contemplations, that at firft glimp{é out 
Thoughts lofe themfelves in. If we. narrow, our Contemplation, and 
Confine our —— to this little Canton, I mean this Syftem of out 
Sun, and the grofler Matles of Matter, that vifibly move about it, what 
feveral forts of Vegetables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, in- 
finitely different ee our little {pot of Earth, may probably.be ini 
the other Planets ; to the Knowledge of which, even of their — 
igurey 
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ee 


Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilft we are confined to this. 
Farth, there being no rfatural Means, either by Senfation or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Tdeas inté our Minds. They are.out of the reach of 
thofe Inlets of all our’ Knowledge ; and what forts of Furniture’ and Inha- 
bitants thofe Manfions contain in thém, we cannot fo muchasguefs, much 
lefs have clear, and diftin@ Jdeasof them.’ = * ee 
§. 25. Ifa great, nay for the prearelt, part of the feveral ranks of Bo- 
dies in' the Univerfe, tape our notice by their remotenefs, there are others 
that are.no Jels concealed from us by their Minutenefs. Thefe infenfible 
Corpufcles, being the active parts of Matter, and the great Inftruments of 
Nature, of which depend not only all their fecondary Qualities, but alfo, 
moft of their natural Operations ; our'want of precife diftin@ Jdeas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps’ us in'an uncureable Ignorance of what we 
defire to know about them. I doubt not but if we could difcover the 
Figure, Size, Connexion, and Motion of the minuté conftituent. parts of 
any two Badies, we fhould know without Trial’ feveral of their Opera- 
tions ‘oné upon another, as we do now rhe ‘Properties of a Square, or a 
Triangle’; and we fhould be able to tell'before Hand; that Rubarb would 
purge, Hemlock kill; and Opitim make 4 Man fleép;.as well asa Watch- 
maker ddes that a little piece of Paper, laid on the Ballance, wil keep the 
Watch ftom going till it be removed; orthat fome fmall part of jt, being 
-rubb'd' by a File, the Machin would’ quite lofe its Motion, and the Watch 
go no mote.’ Did weknow the mechatiicaf Affections of the Particlts of 
Rubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch-maket does thofe of a 
Watch, whereby it performs all its Operations ; and of a File, ‘which by 
rubbing on them will alter che a any of the Wheels ; the diffol- 
ving of Silver in aqua fortis, ‘and Gold in ag. regia, and not vice verfa, 
Would be chet, perliaps, no more difficult to “know, than ig istoa Smith 
to underftand why the turning of one Key will open a-Lock, and not thé 
turning of another. - But whilft we ate deftitute of Senfes, acute enough 
to difcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us’ Ydeas of their 
meclianical' A ffections, we muft be content to be ignorant of their 


ae a ee | de proper- — 
ties and ways ‘of Operation ; nor can we be aflured about them aa | 


farther, than fome few Trials wemake, are able to reach. But whether 
they will fuccéeed again another time, we canmotbe certain. This hinders 
our certain Knowledge of univerfal ‘Truths,concerning natural Bodies. And 
our Reafon carries us herein very little beyond’ particular matter of 


MAC ge cn st Se | Sh Mie ene 
* §'26) And therefore Iam apt to: doubt that, how far foever humane 


In duftry “may. advande ‘ufeful' and experimental Philofophy in phy fic al 


Things, {cientifical will ftill be qut of our reacti; becaufe we want per- 
fect and'atlequate /deas of thofe very Bodies, which are neareft to us, and 
moft under our Command. Thofewhich we have ranked into Clafles un- 
der hames, and'we think our felves belt acquainted with, we have but 
very imperfe@, arid incompleat -Z#eas ‘of. Diftin® Zdeas of the: feveral 
forts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our Senfes, perhaps, we 
_ may have; but adequate’ /deas, Hufpe, we have not of any one amongft 

them. “And though the former of thefé will ferve us fot common Ufe and 
Difcourfe; yet whillt we want the latter; ‘we arenot capable of {cientifical 
| Kaowledge 3 nor fhall evet be able to difcover' general; inftru@tive Truths 

concerning them. Cértainry and“‘Demonftratidn,’ are Things we muf 
not, in thefe Matters, pretend to.'By the Colour, Figure, Tafte, and Smell, 
and other fenfible Qualities, we Have as clear, and diftin@ Zdeas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Cireleand a Triangle: But having no Jdeas 
pees os ae ee ee a Oe ae are: re of 
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‘of the particular primary Qualities of the minute parts of either of thefe 


Plants, nor of other Bodies we would apply them to, we cannot tell 


_ what effects they will, produce ; Nor when we fee thofe Effects, ‘can we 


fo much as guefs, much lefs know, their manner of production. Thus 
having no /deas of the particular mechanical Affections of the minute 
parts of Bodies, that are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of 


their Contftitutions , Powers, and Operations; and of Bodies.more re: 


Mote, we are ignorant of their very outward Shapes and Beings. 


«. $27. This, at firft fight, will fhew us how difpraportionate our 


Knowledge is tothe whole extent even of material Beings 3 to which,- 
if we add the Confideration of that infinite number of Spirits that may: be, 
and probably are , whith are yet more remote from our Knowledge, where- 
of we have no cognizance, .nor can frame to our felves any diftin@ Zdeas 
of their feveral ranks and forts, we fhall find this caufe of Ignorancé cons 
ceal from us, in an impenetrable obfcurity, almoft che whole intelle@tual 
World ; a greater, certainly, and more beautiful World. than the material. 
For,bating fome very. few,and thofe,if I may fo calk them, fuperficial /deas, 
which Spirit, we, by, reflection, get ofour-own and ofthe Father of all Spi- 
rits,the eternal,independent Author of themand us,and all Things,wehave 


‘no ccriain information, fo much as of their Exiftence, but by revelation. 


Angels of all-forts are naturally beyond our difcovery.--And aH ‘thofe In- 
telligences, whereof ’tis likely there are more Orders than of corporeal 
Subftances , are Things whereof our natural Faculties ‘give us no :certain 
account atall. That there are Minds, and thinking Beings, in-other.Men 
as well as himfelf, .cvery Man has a reafon, from their Words: and Agh- 
ons, to.be fatisfied. But between us and. the Great GOD; wecan-have 
no certain knowledge of tlie Exiftencd of any: Spirits, but by tevelatian ; 
much lefs. have we diftin@ /deas of their: different Natures; Candinions, 
States, Powers, and feveral Conftitutions, wherein they’: dgree con; differ 


from one‘another, and.from us.. And.therefore in what cdnderns their dif 


ferent Species and Properties, we. are. under an abfolureignoranes; y.-« | 
- $28, Secondly,What a fmall. part. of the fubftantia]. Beings chat arein the 
Univerfe, the want of /deas leave.apen to cur Knowledge; we.have feen; 
In the next place, another caufe of-Igrionince,. of nodes moment, is-the 


‘want of a difcoverable Connexion between thefe Ideas. we have, For wheres 


ever we want that, we are utterly uncapablé: of univerfal and. certain 


’ Knowledges and are, as inthe former.cafe, left otily t9:Obfervation and 


Experiment; which how narrow andiconfined it is,. how far from genes 
ral Knowledge, we need not be‘told: : I-fhall give fome ifew:inftances, of 
this caufe of our Ignorance, ‘and fo leave. if. -’Tisievident thatthe bulk, 
fiz.rc, and motion of feveral Bodies:about us, . prodnce ih..us feyeral Sen- 
fations as of Colours, Sounds, Taftes:, or Smells, Pleafure -arid-;Pain, 


Sc. thofe mechanical AffeGtions of Bodies, having na'afiaity at.alt. with © 


thefe {dezs they produce in us, ‘there being no conceivable connesamn be- 
tween any. intpulfe of any fort of Body,. and any- perception of, a. Golour; 
or Smell, we. find in our Minds, we can.have no=ditinct: knowledge of 
fuch Operations beyond our Experience ; and Can :reafin. no’ atherwife 
about them,’ than as the effeds or appointmeritrafcag infinitely Wie 
Agent, which perfectly furpafs our Comprelienfigqnss » As the: tas of 


' fenfible, fecundary Qualities we have:in.aur. Minds, sanjdoy us, bene way 


deduced’ from: bodily , Canfes ,°-nor.-any:.correfpontence. ar connexion 
be found between ‘them .and .thofe! primary Qyabhtes. which,: (.Bxpe- 


. rience. fhews us}: produce: them in uss. fo, on the atker: fide, the 


tions of dur. Minds’ upon our .Bodies, . 15 as. priboneeiyable.,.; How 
e 4 , : | any 
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dny thought fhould produce a motion in Body is as remote from the na 
ture of our /deas, as how any Body fhould produce any Thooght in the © 
Mind. That it is fo,if Experience did not convince us, the Confiderations 
of the Things themfelves would never beable, in the leaft, to difcover 
tous. Thefe, and the like, though they have a conftant and regular 

' connexion, in the ordinary courfe of Things ; yet that comnexion being 

- pot difcoverable in the /deas themfelves; which appearing to have no ne- 
ceflary dependence one on another, we can attribute their connexion to 
nothing elfe but the arbitrary Determination of that All-wife Agent, who 
has made them to be, and to operate asthey do, ina way utterly above 
our weak Underftanding to conceive. . 

§.29. In fome of our Jdeas there -are certain Relations, Habitudes, 
and Connexions,fo vifibly included in the Nature of the /deas themfelves, 
that we cannot conceive them feparable from them, by any Power what- 
foever. And in thefé only, we are capable of certain and uaiverfal Know- 
ledge. Thusthe /dea of a right-lined Triangle neceflarily carries with 
it an equality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this 
Relation, this connexion of thefe two /deas, to be poffibly mutable, or 
depend on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could 
make it otherwife. But the coherence and continuity of the parts of 
Matter, the production of Senfation in us of Colours and Sounds, Gs. by 
impulfe and motion ; nay, the original Rules and Communication of 
Motion, being fuch wherein we can difcover no natural connexion with 
any Ideas we have, we cannot but afcribe them to the arbitrary Will 
and good Pleafure of the Wife Architect. I need not, I think, here men+ 

- gion the Refurtection of our Bodies, the future ftate of this Globe of 
Earth, and fuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged to 
depend wholly: on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things thar, 
as far asxour Obfervation reaches, we conftantly find to proceed regularly, 
we may conclude, do act by 2 Law fet them; but yet a* Law that we 
know sot; whereby, though Caufes work fteddily and Effe@s con- 
ftantly flow from ther; yet their Connexions and Dependencies being 
not difcoverable in our Jdeas, wecan have but an experimental Know- 
ledge of them. From all which, ‘tis.eafie to perceive what a darknefs we 
are involved in, how little ’tis of being, and the things that are, that we’ 
are capable toknow. And therefore we fhall do no injury to our Know- 
ledge, when we modeftly think with our felves, that we are fo far from 
being able to comprehend the whole nature of the Univerfe, and all the 
things contained in it, that we aré not capable of a philofophical Kriow- 
ledge of the Bodies that are about ws, and make a part of us: Concer: 
ning their fecundary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no 
univerfal certainty.. Several Effe&s come every day within the notice of 
out Senfes, of which we have fo far fenfitive Knowledge ; but the caufes, 
mantier, and certainty of their production, for the two foregoing Rea- 
fons, we muft be content to be ignorant of. In thefe we can go notarther 
than particular Experience informs us of matter of fact, and by Analogy 
to pues. what Effedts the jlike Bodies are, upon other tryals, like to pro- 
duce. «' But as-to :aperfed Science of natural Bodies, (notto mention {pi- 
riraal Beings, ) we are, J think, fo far from being capable of any fuch 
thing, that § conclude it loft labourto feek after it. > & | 

§ jo. Thirdly, Where we have:adequate /deas, and where there is a. 
cettuin and diftoverable conmexion between them, yet.we are often igno- 
ravt, for'wane of rracing thofe Jdeas we have, or may have, and finding . 

our thofe isttermedinte. devas, “which may fhew us what habitude of 


ee nee 


not fay any thing more of it here. 
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agreement or difagreement they have one with another. And thus ma- 
ny are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any imperfection of 
their Facultics, or uncertainty in the Things themfelves; but for want 


of application in acqu‘ring, examining, and by due ways comparing 


thofe /deas. That which has moft contributed to hirider the due tracing 
of our /deas, and finding out their Relations, and Agreements or Dif- 
agreements one with another, has been, I fuppofe, the ill ufe of Words. © 
Tt isimpoffible that Men fhould ever truly feek, or certainly difcover the 


_ Agreement or Difagreement of Zdeas themfelves, whilft their Thoughts 


flurter about, or ftick only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain fignifica- 
tions Mathematicians abftracting their Thoughts from Names, and 
accuftoming themfelves to fet before their Minds the Zdeas themfelves, 
that chey would confider, and not Sounds inftead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, and confufton, which 
has fo much hindred Mens progrefs in other parts of Knowledge ; who 
fticking in Words of undetermined and uncertain fignification , were un« 
able to diftinguifh True from Falfe, Certain from Probable, Coififtent 


from Inconfiftent, in their own Opinions: Whereby the increafe brought 
into the Stock of real Knowledge has been very little, in proportion to 


the Schools, Difputes, and Writings,the World hasbeen fill'd with ; whilft 
Men, being loft in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they 
were, how far their Difcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in 
their own, or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in their dif- 
coveries of the material, done, as they have in thofe of the intellectual 
World, involved all in the obfcurity of uncertain and doubtful terms and 
ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Stories of Zones and Tydes multiplied and difputed ; nay, Ships built, 
and Fleets fet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the Line; 
and the Antipodes would be ftill as much unknown, as when it was de- 


Clared Herefte to hold there were any. But having {poken poengy | 7 
a 


Words, and the ill or carelefs ufe, that is commonly made of them, I 


§. 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of our Knowledge, in re 
{pect of the feveral forts of Beings that are. There is another extent of 


it, in refpect of Univerfality ; which will alfo deferve to be confidered : 


and in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Nature of our Jdeas. If 
the /deas are abftra&, whofe agreement or difagreement we perceive, - 
our Knowledge isuniverfal. For what is known of fuch general Jdeas, 


‘will be true of every = thing, in whom that Effence, ¢.¢. that 


abftract Jdea isto be found ; and what is once known of fuch Jdeas, will 
be perpetually, and for ever true. So that as to all general Knowledge, , 
we mutt fearch and find it only in ourown Minds, and ’tis only the exa- 
mining of our own Jdeas,that furnifheth us with that. Truths belonging 
to Effences of Things, (that is, to abftrac&t /deas) are eternal,and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thofe Effences; as the Exiftence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But having more to 
of this in the Chapters, where I fhall fpeak of general and: real Know- 
ledge, this may here fuffice as to the Univerfality of our Knowledge 
in general, | : 


_—. 
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CHAP. lV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


6.1. Bodoubt not but my Reader, by this time, may be apt to think, | 

that I have been all this while only building a Caftle in the Air ; 
and be ready to fay to me, To what purpofe all this ftir? Knowledge, 
fay you, is only the perception of the agreement or difagreement of our 
own fdeas; but who knows what thofe /deas may be?. Is there any thing 
fo extravagant, as the Imaginationsof Men’s Brains? Where is the Head 
that has no Chimeras in it 2 Or if there bea fober and a wife Man, what 
difference will there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that 
ofthe moft extravagant Fancy in the World 2 They both have their Zdeas, 
and. perceive their agreement and difagreement one with another If 
there be any difference between them, the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed Man's fide, as having the more /deas, and the more lively. - 
And fo, by ‘your Rules,he will be the more knowjng. If it be true,that all 
Knowledge lies only in the perception of the. agreement of difagreement 
of our own Jdeas, the Vifions of an Enthufiaft, and the Reafonings of a 
fober Man, will be equally certain. "Tis no matter how Things are: foa 
Man obferve but the agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk cons 
formably ; it isafl Truth, all Certainty. Such Caftles inthe Air, will be 
as {trong Holds of Truth , as the Demonftrations of Exclid. Thar an 


‘Harpy is not aCentaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 


mucha Truth, as that a Squaré is not a Circle. 
But of what afe wa this fine Knowledge of Men’s own Imaginations,to a 
Man that enguirés after the reality of Things? It matters not what Men’s 
Fancies are, “tis the Knowledge of Things that is only to be prized : ’tis 
this alotre gives a value to our Reafonings, and preference to one Man’s 
Knowledge over another's , that it is of Things as they really are, and 
not of Dreams and Fancies. = | i | | 
_§.2. To which I anfwer, That if our Knowledge of our Jdeas termi- 
nate in them, and reach no farther , where there is fomething farther in- 


ténded, our moft ferious Thoughts would be of-Jittle more ufe, than the 


Refveries of a crazie brain;and the Truths bust thereon of no more weight, 
than the Difcourfes ofa Man, who feds Things clearly in a Dream, and 
gteat dffurance uttérs them: But, I hope, before I have done, to 

ake it evident, that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our 


e-: 


own Ideas, goes alittle farther than bare Imagination ; and, I believe, it 


- will appear, that all the certairity of general Traths a Man has, lies in no- 


thing elfe.“ | 


°°6."5: "Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only 


by the intervention of the /deas it has of them. .Owr Knowledge therefore 
is real, only fo far as there isa covformity Letween our Ideas and the realit 
of Things.‘ But what fhall be here the Criterion 2 How. thall the Mind, 
when it perctives nothing but its own /deas,- know that they agree with 
Things themfelves? This, though it feem not to want difficulty, yet, I 
— there be two forts of /deas that, we may be affured, agree with 
Things, 
be Firff, The firft are fimple Zdeas, which fince the Mind, as has 
Keen fhewed, can by no means make to it felf, muft neceffarily be the 
product of Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and produ- 
cing 
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cing therein thofe Perceptions, which by the Wifdom and Will of our - 
‘Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, that 
Simple Ideas are not fictions of our Fancies, but the natural and regular 
productions of Things without us, really operating upon us; and fo 
carry with them all the conformity our ftate requires, which is to repre- 
fent Things under thofe appearances they are fitted to produce in us - 
whereby we may diftinguifh the Subftances they are in, and apply them 
to our Ules. Thus the Z/ea of Whitenefs, or Bitternefs, as it is in the 
Mind, exactly anfwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it 
there, has all the reat conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things 
without us. And this conformity between our fimple /deas, and the exi- 
{tence of Things, is fufficient for real Knowledge. | 
§. 9. Secondly, Al our complex Ideas, except thofe of Subftances, being | 

Archetypes of the Mind’s own making, not intended to be the Copies of 
any thing, nor referred to the exiftence of any thing, as to their Origi- 
nals, cannot want any conformity neceffary to real Knowledge. For that 
which is not defigned to reprefent any thing but it felf,can never be capable 
of a wrong réprefentation, nor miflead us from the true apprehenfiton of 
any thing, by its diflikenefs to it ; and fuch, excepting thofe of Sub-_ 
ftances, are all our complex /éeas ; which, as I have fhewed in another 
place, are Combinations of /deas, which the Mind, by its free choice, 
puts together, without confidering 4ny connexion they have in Nature. 
And hence it is, that in all thefe forts the Zdeas themfelves are corifide- 
red as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwife regarded, but as they are 
conformableto them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that 
. all the Knowledge we attain concerning thefe Jdeas is real, and reaches 
Things themfelves: Becaufe in all our Thoughts, Reafonings, and Dif- 
courfes of this kind, we intend ‘Things no: farther than as they are con- 
formable to our Ideas ; fo that in thefe, we cannot mifs of a certain une - 
doubted reality. fs a 

- §.6. EF doubt not but it will be eafity granted, that the Knowledge we 
may: have of mathematical Truths, & not only certain, but real Knowledge ; 
not idlé Chimeras of Men's Brains: And yet if we will confider, we fhall 
find, that it is only of our own Jdeas. Fhe Mathematician confiders 
the ‘Fruth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle,or Circle, only asthey 
are in dea in his own Mind; for’tis poffible he never found either of 
them exifting mathematically, ze. precifely true, in his Life: But yet the - 
knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or 
any-other mathematical Figure, are neverthelefs true and certain, even 
of real-Things exifting : becaufe real Things are no farther concerned, 
nor intended to be meant by any fuch Propofitions, than as Things really 
agree to-thofe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true of the Zea of a Tri- 
angle, that its three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alfo of 
@ Triangle, where-ever it really exifts. What ever other Figure exifts, 
tfiat is not exactly anfwerable to that /dea of a Triangle in his Mind, 
is not-at all concerned in that -Propofition. And therctore he is certain 
all his: Knowledge concerning fuch Ideas, is real Knowledge: becaufe 
intending Things no farther than they agree with thofe his Zéeas, he 
is fure what he knows concerning thofe Figures, whien they have barely 
an Ideal exiftence in his Mind, will hold-true of them alfo, when they 
havea real exiftence ia: Matter; his confideration being barely of thofe 
Figures, which are the fame where-everor however they exift. 
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6.7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of real 
Certainty, as Mathematicks. | For Certainty being but the Perception of 
the Agreement, or Difagreement of our /deas; and Demonftration no- 
thing but the Perception of fuch Agreement, by the Intervention of other 
Ideas, or Mediums, our moral /deas, as well as mathematical, being Ar- 
chetypes themielves, and fo adequate, and compleat deus, all the Agree- 
ment, or Difagreement we fhall find in them, will produce real Know- 
ledge, as well as in mathematical Figures. | 

§. 8. That which is requifite to make our Knowledge certain, is the 
Clearnefs of our /deas ; and that which is required to make it real,is, thae 
they anfwer their Archetypes. Nor Jet it be. wondred, that I place the 


, Certainty of our Knowledge inthe Confideration of our /deas, with fo 
‘little Care and Regard (as it may fcem) to the real Exiftence of Things: 


Since moft of thofe Ditcourfes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage 
the Difputes of thofe who pretend to make it their Bufinefs to enquire af: 
ter Truthand Certainty, will, I prefume, upon Examination be found to 
be general Propofitioas, and Notions in which Exiftence is not at all con- 
cerned. All the Difcourfes of the Mathematicians about the {quaring of 


a Circle, conick Sections, orany other part of Mathematicks, concern not’ 


the Exiffence of any of thofe Figures ; but,their Demonftrations which 
depend on their /deas are the fame, whether there be any fquare or Circle 
exifting in the World, or no. Inthe fame manner, the Truth ‘and Cer- 
tainty of moral Difcourfes abftracts from the Lives of Men, and the E- 
xiftence of thofe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat: Nor is 7; ully’s 
Offices lefs true, becaufe there is no Body in the World that exa@tly pra- 
étices his Rules, and lives up to that pattern of a vertuous Man, which 
hehas given us, and which exifted no where when he writ but in Jdea, 
If it be truein Speculation, 7. ¢. ,in Zdea, that Murther deferves Death, it. 
will alfo be true in Reality of any Action that exifts comformable to that 
Idea of Murther. As for other Actions, the Truth of that Propofition 
concernsthem not. And thus itis of all other Species of Things, which 
have no other Effences but thofe Z/eas which are in the Minds of Men. 

§. 9. Butit will here be faid, that if moral Knowledge be placed in the. 
Contemplation of our own moral /deas, and thofe, as other Modes, be of 
our own making, What ftrange Notions will there be of Fu/tice and Teme 
perance >? What confufion of Vertues and Vices, if every one may make 
what /deas of them he pleafes 2? Noconfufion nor diforder in the Thin 


 themfelves, nor the Reafonings about them; no more than (in Mathema- 


ticks) there would be a difturbance in the Demonftration, or a change in 
the Properties of Figures , and their Relations one to another, if a Man 
fhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a Zrapezium with four 
right Angles: that is,in plain Englifh, change the Names of the Figures, 
and call that by one Name,which Mathematicians call'd ordinarily by ano- 
ther. For let a Man make to himfelf the /dea of a Figure with three 
Angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it , if he pleafe, Eguilaterumr 
or Yrapezium , or any thing elfe, the Properties of, and Demonftrations 
about that /dea, will be the fame, as if he call’d ita Rectangular-Tri- 
angle. Iconfefs, the change of the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, 
will at firft difturb him, who knows not what /dea it ftands for; but as 
foon as the Figure is drawn, the Confequences and Demonftration are 
plain and clear. And juft the fame is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man 
have the /dea of taking from others, without their Confent, what their 
honeft Induftry has poffefled them of, and call this Fu/tice, if he pleafe, 
Hg that takes the Name here without the /dea put to it,will be miftaken, 


by 
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by joining another Jdea of his own to that Name: But ftrip the - 


Idea of that Name, or take it fuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind, - 
and the fame Things will agree to it, as if you calld it Injuftice. In- 
deed, wrong Names in moral Difcourfes, breed ufually more diforder, 
becaufe they are-not fo eafily rectified , as in Mathematicks , where the 
Figure once drawn and feen, makes the Name ufelefs , and of no force: 
For what need of a Sign,when the Thing fignified is prefent and in view > 
But in moral Names, that cannot be fo eafily and fhorty done, becaufe of 
the many decompofitions that go to the making up thecomplex Zdeas of 
thofe Modes. But yet for all this the mifcaZing of any ot thofe Zdeas, 


- contrary to the ufual fignification of the Words of that Language, hinders 


not but we may have certain and demonftrative Knowledge of their feveral 
Agreements and Difagreements, if we will carefully, as in Mathematicks, 
keep to the fame precife /deas, and trace them in their feveral Relations 
one to another, without being led away by their Names. If we but-fe- 
parate the /dea under confideration, from the Sign that ftands for it, our 
Knowledge goes equally on in the difcovery of real Truth and Certainty, 
whatever Sounds we make ufe of. | 

§..:0. One thing more we are to take notice of, That where GOD, 
orany other Law-maker’, hath defined any Moral Names , there they 


_ have made the Effence of that Species to which that Name belongs ; and 


there it is not fafe to apply or ufe them otherwife: But in other cafes tis 
bare impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the common ufage 
eof the Country. But yet even this toodifturbs not the certainty of that 
Knowledge, which is ftill to be had by a due contemplation and compa- 
ring of thofe even nick-nam'd Jdeas. a | 
§.11. Zbirdly, There is another fort of complex Ideas , which being 
referred to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and fo our 
Knowledge about them, may come fhort of being real; and thefe areour 
Ideas of Subftances: which confifting of a ColleGtion of fimple Zdeas, 
fuppofed taken fromm the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or different /deas united in them, than are to be found uni- 
ted in the Things themfelves: From whence it comes to pafs, that 
they may, and often do fail ef being exactly conformable to Things 
themfelves. 7 7 
_ °§. 12. I fay then, that to have /deas of Subftances , which, by being 
conformable to Things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, 
as in Modes, to put i gant fuch /deas as have no inconfiftency, though 


_ they did never before fo exift. v.g. the Zdeas of Sacrilege or Perjury, (6c. 
_ wereas real and true /deas before, as after the exiftence of any fuch fact. 


~ But our Ldeas of Subjtances being fuppofed Copies, and referred to Arche- 


types without us, muff {till be taken from fomething that does or has exi- 
Sted they muft not confift of .Zdeas put together at the pleafure of our 
Thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken from, though we 
can perceive no inconfiftence in fuch a Combination. The reafon where- 
of is, becaufe we knowing not what real Conftitution it is of Subftances, 
whereon our fimple /deas depend, and which really is the caufe of the 


- Ktri@ union of fome of them one with another, and theexclufion of others; 


there are very few of them that we can be fure are or are not inconfiftent 


- in Nature, any farther than Experience and fenfible Obfervation reaches. 


Herein therefore is founded the reality of our Knowledge concerning Sub- 

ftances, that all our complex Jdeas of them mutt be fuch, and fuch only 

as are made up of fuch fimple ones, as have been difcovtred to co-exift in 

Nature. And our /deas being thustrue,though not, perhaps, very exact 
= «8 , 7 ? Copies 
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— Copies, are yet the Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of 
them; which (as has been already fhewed ) will not be found toreach very 
far: But fo far as it does, it will ftill be real Knowledge. Whatever Ideas 
we have, the Agreement we find they have with others, will flill be 
Knowledge. Ifthofe Zdeas be abftvact , it will be general Knowledge. 

But to make it real concerning Subftances, the Zdeas muft be taken trom 
the real exiftence of Things; whatever fimple /deas have been found to 
co-exift in any Subftance, thefe we may with confidence join together 


again, and fo make abftract Zdeas of Subftances. For whatever have once: 


had an union in Nature, may be united again. | 
§. 13. This, if we rightly confider, and confine not our Thoughts and ab- 


{tract Ideas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorrs of 


Things, than what known Names had already determined, and as it were 
fet out, we fhould think of Things with greater freedom and lefs confu- 
fion, than perhaps we do. ‘Twould poffibly be thought a bold Paradox, if 
not'a very dangerous Falfhood, if I fhould fay, that fome Changelings, 
who have lived forty years together, without any appearance of Reafon, 
are fomething between a Man and a Beaft: Which prejudice is founded 
upon nothing elfe but a falfe Suppofition, that thefe two Names, Man 
and Beaft, ftand for diftin& Species fo fet out by real Effences, that there 
can come no other Species between them: Whereas if we will abftra@& 
from thofe Names, and the Suppofition of fuch fpecifick Effences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the fame Denominations did exa@ly 
and equally partake; if we would not fanfie, that there were a certain 
number of thefe Effences,whereinall Things,as in Molds, werecaft and for- 
med, we fhould find that the Zdea of the Shape,Motion,and Life of a Man 
without Reafon, is as much a diftin@t Zdez, and makes as mucha difting& 
fort of Things from Man and Beaft, as the dea of the Shape of an AfS 
with Reafon, would be different from either that of Man or Beaft, and 
be a Species of an Animal between, or diftinét from both. 

§. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, if Changelings may be 
fuppofed fomething between Man and Beaft; ‘Pray what are they? I 
anfwer, Changelings ; which is as good a Word to fignifie fomething 
different from the fignification of AN or BE AST, as the Names 
Man and Beaft are to have fignifications different one from the other. 
This, well confidered, would refolve this matter, and fhew my meaning 


without’ any more ado. But I am not fo unacquainted with the 


Zeal of fome Men, which enables them to fpin Confequences, and to fee 
Religion threatned whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of 
Speaking, -as not to forefee what Names fuch a Propofition as this is like 
to be charged with: And without doubt it will be asked, If Changelings 
are fomething between Man and Beaft, what will become of them in the 


other World > To which I anfwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or — 


enquire. To their own Mafter they ftand or fall : It will make their ftate 
neither better nor worfe, whether we determine any thing of it, or no: 
They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, who 
difpofes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts or Opi- 
mons, nor diftinguifhes them according to Names and Species of our Con- 
trivance. And we that know {fo little of this prefent World weare in,may, 
I'think, content our {elves without being peremptory, in defining the 


different ftate Creatures fhall come into, when they go off this Stage. 


It may fuffice us, that hehath made known to all thofe, who are capable 
of Inftruction, Difcourfe, and Reafoning, that they {hall come to an ace 
count, and receive according to what they have done in this Body, 
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_a Man only by his out-fide. To fhew that according to the ordinary 


§& 15. But, Secondly, Yanfwer, The force of thefe Men’s Queftion , 
(viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future ftate2) is founded on one 


of two Suppofitions, which are both falfe. The firis, That all Things. 


that have the outward Shape and appearance of a Man, mutt neceflarily 


169 


be defigned to an immortal future Being, after this Life. Or, fecondly, 


that whatever is of humane Birth, muftbe fo. Take away thefe Imagi- 
nations, and fuch Queftions will be groundlefs and ridiculous. I defire 


then thofe who think there is no more but an accidental difference be- 


tween themfelves and Changelings, the Eflence in both being exactly 
the fame, to confider, whether they can imagine Immortality annexed to 
any ourward fhape of the Body ; the very propofing it, is, I fu ppofe,enough 
to make then difown it. Noone yet, that ever [heard of, how much 
foever immerfed in Matter, allow’d that Excellency to any Figure of the 
grofs fenfible outward parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or necef- 
fary confequence of it ; or that any mafs of Matter fhould, after its diffo- 
Jution here, be again reftored hereafter to an everlafting ftate of Sent, 
Perception , and Knowledge, only becaufe it was molded into this or 


‘that Figure, and had fuch a particular frame of its vifible parts. Such an 


Opinion as this, placing Immortality in acertain fuperficial Figure, turns 
out of doors all confideration of Soul or Spirit; and upon whofe account 
alone, fome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and 
others not.This is to attribute more to the outfide,than infide of Things; to 
place the Excellency ofa Man,morein the external Shape of his Body,than 
internal PerfeCtions of his Soul; which is but little better than to annex the 
great and ineftimable advantage of Immortality and Life everlafting, 
which he has above other material Beings: To annex it, I fay, to the Cut 
of his Beard, or the Fafhion of his Coat ; for this or that outward Make 
of our Bodies, no more carries with it the hopes of an eternal Duration, 
than the Fafhion of a Man’s Suit gives him reafonable grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. “Twill perhaps 
be faid, that no Body thinks that the Shape makes any thing immortal,but 
*tis the Shape is the fign of a rational Soul within which is immortal. I 
wonder who made it the fign of any fuch Thing ; for barely faying it, 
will not make it fo. It would require fome Proots to perfuade one of it , 
No Figure that I know {peaks any fuch Language. For it may as rational 
ly be concluded, thatthe dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be 
found no more appearance or action of Life, than there is in a Statue, . has 


yet neverthele& a living Soul in it, becaufe of its fhape; as that there isa 


rational Soul in a Changeling, becaufe he has the outfide of a rational 


‘Creature; when his. Actions carry far lefs marks of Reafon with them, in 


the whole courfe of his Life, than what are to be found in many a Beaft. 

 -§,. 16. But ’tis the iffue of rational Parents, and muft therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muft 
conclude fo. Iam fure this is a Conclufton, That Men no-where allow 
of: For if they did, they would not make bold, as every-where they do, 
to deftroy ill-formed and mif-fhaped Productions. Ay, but thefe are 
Monfters. Let them be fo; What will your drivling, unintelligent, in- 
tractable Changeling be? Shall a defe& in the Body make a Monfter; a 
defe@ in the Mind,(the far more Noble,and,ia the common phrafe,the far 
more Effential part,not? Shall the want of a Nofe,or a Neck, make a Mon- 
fter, and put fuch Iflue out of the rank of Men; the want of Reafon and 
Underftanding,) not? This is to bring all back again to what was explo- 
ded juft now : Thisis to place all inthe Shape, and to take the meafure of 


way 


Rind 
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way of Reafoning in this Matter, People do lay the whole ftref& on the 
Figure, and refolve the whole Effence of the Species of Man, (as they 
make it,) into the outwatd Shape, how unreafonable foever it be, and 
how miuch foever they difown if, we need but trace their Thoughts and 
Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-fhaped 
Changeling is a Man, hasa rational Soul, though it appear not ; this is 
paft doubt, fay you. Make the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, 
and the Nofe a little flatter chan ordinary, and then you begin to bogele: 
Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you begin to 
doubt: Add ftill more and more of the likenefs of a Brute to it , and let 
the Head be perfectly that of fome othet Animal , then prefently ‘’tis a 
Montter ; and ’tis demonftration with you, that it hath no rational Soul, 
and nfuft be deftroy’d. Where now (I ask) fhall be the juft meafare, 
which the utmoft bounds of that Shape, which carries with it a tational 
Scul 2 For fince there has been humane Fetus’s produced, half Beaft, and 
half Man ; and others three part one, and one part t’other: And {0 it is 
poifible they may be in all the variety of approaches to otie fhape or the 
other , and may have feveral degrees of mixture of the likenefs of a Man, 
or a Brute. I would gladly know what are thofe precife Lineaments, 
which according to this Hypothefts, are, or are not capable of a rational 
Soul to be joined to them 2 What fort of outfide is the certain fign, that 
there is, or is not fuchan Inhabitant within 2 For till that be done, we 
talk at random of fan; and fhall always, 1 fear, do fo, as long as we give 
our felves up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of fetled and fixed 
Species in Nature, we know not what. But after all, I defire it may be 
confidered, that thofe who think they have anfwered the difficulry, by 
telling us, that a mif-fhaped Fetus isa Montter, run into the fame fault 
they are arguing againft, by conftiruting a Species between Man and 
Beaft: for what elfe, I pray, is their Monfter in the cafe, Gf the word 
MonSter fignifie any thing at all,) but fomething neither Man nor Beatt, 
but partaking fomewhat of either; and juft fo is the Changeling be- 


fore mentioned. So neceflary is it to quit the common notion of Spe- 


cies and Effences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can difcover in them as they exift, 
and not by groundlefs Fancies have been taken up about them. 

§. 17. I have mentioned this here, becaufe I think we cannot be too 
cautious, that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions we have been 
‘ufed to of them, impofe not on us: For I am apt to think, therein lies 
one great obftacle to our clear and diftinét. Knowledge, efpecially in re- 
ference to Subftances; and from thence has rofe a great part of the Difft- 
culties about Truth and Certainty. . Would we accuftom our felves to 


~ feparate our Contemplations and Reafonings from Words, we might, in 
a great meafure,remedy this Inconvenience within our own Thoughts ; but 


yet it would ftiil difturb us in our Difcourfe with others, as long as we 
retained the Opinion, that Species and their Effences were any thing elfe - 
but our abftract Jdeas, (fuch as they are,) with Names annexed to them, 
to be the figns of them. | . 
_§.18. Where-ever we perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
of our Jdeas, there is certain Knowledge ; and where-ever we are {ure 
thofe Zdeas agree with the reality of Things, there is certain real Know- 
ledge. Of which Agreement of our Jdeas with the reality of Things, 
having here given the marks, I think I have fhewn wherein it is that 
Certainty, real Certainty, confifts ; which whatever it was to others, was, 
I confefs, to me heretofore, one of thofe Defderata which I found great 


want of, | | CHAP. 
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' CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in general. , 


§. 1. \ 7X 7 Hat is 7rath, was ati Enquiry many Ages fince ; and it 
VY Y ~~ being that which all Mankind either do, or pretendtd 
fearch after, it cannot but be worth our while catefulty to examine where: 
in it confifts; and fo acquaint our felves with the Naturé‘of it, ‘ast ob 
ferve how the Mind diftinguifhes it from Falfhood. °°. 
§.2. Zruth then feems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to 
fignifie nothing but the joining or feparating of Signs ,as the Ti hings figni- 
"fied by them, do agree or difagree one with ancther's which way of joining 
or feparating of Signs, we call Propofition. So that Truth properly be- 
longs only to Propofitions: whereof there are two forts, vz. Metital and 
Verbal ; as there are two forts of Signs commonly made ufeof, viz. Ideas 
and Words. . re wi eS 3 
§. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is — neceflary to confider 
Truth of Thought, and Truth of Words; diftin@ly one from another : 
but yet it is very difficult to treat of shem afunder. Becaufe it is un« 
avoidable, in treating of mental Propofitions , to make ufe of Words: 
_and then the inflances:given of Mentali Prapoftions,. ceafe immediately to 
~ be barely Mental, and become Verbal. . For a. mental Propofition being 
nothing but a bare confideration of the Zdeas, as théy ‘are in our Min 
ftripp'd of Names, they tofe the Nature::of purely ‘mental Propéfitions, 
as foon as they are put mto‘Words. i OE 
+ §. 4. And that which makes ie yet buarder: to treat of mental’ and verbal 
Propoftious feparately; is, That mof Men, tf notall ,- in their Thinking 
and Reafonings within themfelves, make tfe of Words inftead of Ideas: 
at leaft when the fubje&t of their Meditatidn contains init complex Zvear’, 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfeQtion and uncertainty of ou? Sideas 
of that kind, and may, ifattentively made ufe of, ferve fey 4 nark to thiw 
us, what are thofe Things, we haveclear anid perfect eftablithed Afiad of, 
and what not. For if we wall curioufly obferve the way our Mind Rilke 
in Thinking and Reafoning, we fhall find, I fuppofe, thar-when we make 
any Propofitions within. our own Thoughts, about. White or Black, Sweet 
or Bitter, 2 Triangle or a. Circle, wecan, and often: do frame im our Minds , 
the Ideas themfelves, without refle@ting on_the Names: But when wé 
would comfider, or make Propofitions about the more complex Jdeas, a5 
of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we.ufually put the Name for the 
Ideas becaute the/deas:thefe Names ftand. for,being for the moft part im- 
perfect, confufed,and undetermined, we 'rétle€t on. the Na#hes'themfelves, 
hecaufe they are more clear, certain, and: diftin®, and readier decurr to 
our Thoughts, than the pure /deas ; and ‘fo-we makeufe of thefe Words 
inftead of the Jdeas. themfelves, even when: we would’ meditate and réa< 
fon.within our felves, and make tacit mental.Propofitions.: _ In Subftances, 
as has been already noted, this is occafioned by the imperfe@ion. of our 
Ideas, we making the Name ftand for the real Efferice, of! which: we Have 
no /dea at all. In Modes, it is occafioned: by the great number of fimple’ 
Ideas, that go to the making them up. For many of thera being very 
much compounded , the Name occurts much. eafier, thaa the complex 
Ideca it felf, whieh requires time and.attention to be’ recollected, and*ex- 
actly reprefented to the Mind, even.in thofe Men, whe: have formerly 
been at the pains to do it ;. and is -utterby: impoffible' to be done by thofe, 
who though they have ready, in their eel the greateft part of the 
: P | com- 
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common Words of their Language, yet perhaps never troubled themfelves 
in ajl their Lives, to confider what precife Jdeas the moft of them ftood 


‘for: Some confufed or obfcure Notions. have ferved their turns; and ma- 


ny who talk very much of Religion and Confcience, of Church and Faith, 
of Power and Right, of Obftructions and Humours, Melancholy and 
Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their Thoughts and Medita- 
tions, if one fhould defire them to think only of the Things themfelves, 
and jay by thofe Words, with which they fo often confound others, and 
not feldom themfelves alfo. ; 

§. 5. But to return to the confideration of Truth. We mult, I fay, ob- 
ferve two forts of Propofitions, that-we arecapable of making. ~ 

Firft, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underftandings are without 
the ufe of Words put together, or feparated by the Mind, perceiving, or. 
judging of their Agregment, or Difagreement. 


_ . Secondly, Verbal Propofttions; which are Wards the figns of our Zdeas 


put together or feparated in affirmative or negative Sentences. By which 
way ot affirming or denying, thefe Signs, made by Sounds, are ag it were, 


_ put together or feparated one from another. So that: Propofition confifts 


in joining, or feparating Signs; and Truth confifts in the’ putting toge- 
ther, or feparating thefe Signs, according as the Things they {tand tor 
agree or difagree. : | | 
§.6. Every one’s Experience will fatisfie him, that the Mind, either by 
perceiving or fuppofing the Agreement or Difagreement of any of its 
Ideas, does tacitly within it felf put them into a kind of Propofition 
affirmative or negative, which_I have endeavoured to exprefs by the 
terms Putting together and Separating. But this Adtion of the Mind, 
which is fo familjar to every thinking and reafoning Man, is eafier to Le 
conceived by refleting on what “aie in us,when we reafon,judge,or fup- 
pofe, than to be explained by Words: Whena. Man has in his Mind the Idea 
of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diago- 
palis an Inch long, he may have the /dea alfo of the divifion of that Line, 


_4nto a certain number of equal parts ; v.g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 


a..Thoufand, or any other Number, and may have the /dea of that Inch- 
Line, being divifible or not divifible, into fuch equal parts, as a certain 
number of them will be equal to the Side-line. Now whenever he per- 
ceives, believes, or fuppofes fuch a kind of Divifibility to agree or dif- 
agree to his Jdea of that Line, he, as it were, joins or feparates thofe 
two, Ideas, viz. the Idea of that Line, and the /dea of that kind of Di- 


 vifibility, and fo makes a mental Propofition, which is true or falfe, ac- 


cording as fuch a kind of Divifibility , a Divifibility into fuch ali- 
quot parts, does really agree to that Line, or no: And when Jdeas are 


fo put togethes, or feparated in the Mind, as they or the Things they 


Rand for do agree, or not, that is, asI may call it, mental Truth.’ But 
Truth of Words is fomething more , and that is the affirming or denying 
of Words one of another, as the Jdeas they ftand for agree or difagree : 
And this again is is twofold, either purely Verbal, and trifling, which I 
fhall fpeak of, Chap. 10. or Realand inftruétive; which is the Object of 


that real Knowledge, which we have fpoken of already. 


§.7. But here again will be apt to occurr the fame doubt about Truth, 
that did about Knowledge : And it will be objected, That if Truth be no- 
thing but the joining or feparating of Words in Propofitions, as the /deas 


_ they ftand for agree or difagree in Men’s Mind; the Knowledge of Zruth 


1S not fo valuable a 7 bing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the Pains and 
Time Men imploy in the fearch of it: fince Jy this acconnt,it amounts to ne 


more 
5 


> omer 


more than the conformity of Words, to the Chimeras of Men’s Brains. 
Who knows not what odd. Notions miany Men’s Heads are fill’'d with, 
and what ftrange /deas all Men’s Brains are capable of > But if we reft 
here, we know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viftonary — 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have othef Truth, but what as 
much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horfes. For thofe; 
and the like, may be /déas in our Heads, and have their agreement and 
difagreement there, as well as the /deas of real Beings, and fo have gs 
true Propofitions made about them. And ‘twill be altogether as true a 
Propofition, to fay all Centaurs are Animals, as'that all Men are Animals: : 
and the certainty of one, as great asthe other. For in both the Propofie 
tions, the Words are put together according to the agreement .of-the 
Ideas in our Minds: And the agreement of the /dea of Animal, with. 
that of Centatir, isas clear and vifible to the Mind, as the agreement of _ 
the Zdea of Animal, with that of Man; and fo thefe two Propofitions 
are equally true, equally certain,’ But of what ufe is all fuch Truth 
toW? °°. eS | 
§.8. Though what has been faid in the fore-going Chapter, to diftin- 
guith real from imaginary Knowledge, might fuffice here, in anfwer to 
this Doubt, to diftinguihh real Truth from chimerical, or (if you pleafe,) 
barely nominal, they depending both on the fame foundation; yet it may 
not be amifs liere egain to. confider, that though our Words fignifie no- 
thing but our /deas, yet being defigned by them to fignifle Things, the 
Zrush they contain, when put into Propofitions, will be only Verbal, 
when they ftand for /deas in the Mind, that have not an agreement with 
the reality of Fhings. And therefore Truth, ds well as Knowledge , may 
‘well come under the diftinétion of Verbal and Real ; that being only ver- 
bal Truth wherein Terms are joined, according to the agreentent or dif 
agreement of the /deas they ftand for, without regardirig whether out. 
ddeas are fuch as really have, or are capable of having. an Exftence-in Na- 
ture. But then it isthey contain real Truth, when thefe figus are joined 
as our /deas agree, and when our /deas are fuch, as we know are capable 
of having an Exiftence in Nature; whicl1.in Subftances we cannot know, 
but by knowing thas fuch haveexifted © = - oo 
 §.9. Zrath is the marking down in Words, the agreement or difagree- 
ment of /deas as itis. Falfboodis the marking down in Words, the agree- 
‘Inert dr diftgreement of Ideas otherwife shan it is. And fo far as thefe 
Ideas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to ther Archetypes, fo far only is 
the Truth real. . The knowledge of this Frath, confifts in knowing what 
Ideas the Words ftand for, and the perception of the agreement or dif- 
agreement of thofe /deas, according as ie is marked by thefe Words. — 
~ & xe. Butbecaufe Words are tooked onas the great Coridaits of Truth 
and Knowledge, and that in conveying atid receiving Of Truth, and-com- 
tmonly iti reafaning about it, we make we of Words dnd Propofitions, I 
fhall more at large enquire; wherein the cértdinty of teal Truths, contar 
ged iti PropoGtions; confifts, and where itis to be kad ; and endeavour 
to fhew in whet fort of univesfal Propofitions we are éapable of being cer- 
tain of theix resi Tresh, or Falffood. 0 
‘I thall begiel with gertetat Propofitions, ds' tho whtell moft emplo 
our Thoughts, and exercife our. Contentpiatiod. General Truthsare-mo 
looked after by. the Mind, as thoft that mioft enlarge’ otir sh 
and by theit eomprehéninvenels, fatisf¥ing us at once of many particulars,’ 
enlarge our view, aid fhorsest our way toMnowledge; 9 
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§. 11. Befides Truth taken in the ftri@t fenfe before-mentioned, there 
areother forts of Truths; as, x. Moral Truth, which is {peaking Things 
according to the perfuafion of our own Minds, though the Propofition we 
{peak agree not tothe reality of Things. 2. Metaphyfical 7: ruth, which is 
nothing but the real Exiftence of Things, conformable to. the Zi/éas to 
which wehave annexed their Names. This, though it feems to confit 
in the very Beings of Things, yet when confidered a little nearly , will 
appear to include a tacit Propofition, whereby the Mind joins that parti- 
cular Thing, to the /dea it had before fetled with a name to it. But thefe 
Confiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our prefent purpofe, it may fuffice here only to have 
mentioned them. | | 


7 CHAP. VI. | 
Of Univerfal Propofitions, their Truth and Certainty. 


§..1. Hough the examining and judging of Jdeas by themfelves, 
ss their Names being quite laid afide, be the beft and fureft way 
to clear and diftin& Knowledge: yet through the prevailing cuftom of 
ufing Sounds for /deas, I think it is very feldom praGhifed F ms every one 
may obferve how common it is for Names to-be made ufe of , inftead of - 
the /deas themfelves; even when Men think and reafon within their own 
Breafts; efpecially if the Zdeas be very complex, and made up of a reat. 
ColleGtion of fimple ones. This makes the coufideration of Words and 
Propofitions, {0 neceffary a part of the Ti reatife of Knowledge, that ’tis 
very hard to {peak intelligibly’of the one, without explaining the other. - 
| ‘$3 All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or general 
Truths, ’tisevident, that whatever may be done in the former of thefe 
the latter, which is that which with Reafon is moft fought after, can never 
be well made known, and is very feldom apprehended, bat as conceived 
and expreffed in Words, It is not therefore out of owr way, inthe Exami- 
nation of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Certainty of uni- 


: 5. 3- But that ‘we may not be mifled in this cafe, by that which is the 


. danger every-where, I mean, by the doubtfulnefs of Terms, ‘tis fit to obe 


ferve,. that Certainty is twofold ; Cc ertainty of Truth, and C ertainty of 
Kgowledge. Certainty of Truth is, when’ Words are {0 put together in 
Propofitions, as exaétly to eXprefs the agreement or difagreement of the 
Ideas they ftand for, as really it is: Certainty of Knowledge, is to per- 
Ceive the agreement or difagreement of Zdeas, as exprefled in any Propo- 
fition. ‘This weiufually call knowing, or being certain ofthe Truth of any 
ig 5 ee RE rata 
_, 94. Now becaule we capuot.be certain of the Truth o any general Pro- 
fofizzox, unlefs we know the precife ion extent. f rhe Species in 
Terms ftand for, it is neceflary we fhould know the Effence of each Species 
Which is that which conttitutes and bounds ft)... This, in all fimple Zdeas 
and Modes, is not. hard to do: fer in thefe,- the'real and nominal Effence 
em by fame; ,or, which is all one, the ab{trad Idea, the general Term 
ftand. for,being, the fole Effence.and boundary,that is or can be fuppofed 

of the Species, there can be.n0, doubt how far the. Species extends, or 
what Things are comprehended under each Term; which, ’tis evident, 
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are all that have an exact conformity with the Jdea it ftands for, and nod 
other. But in Subftances, where a real Effence, diftinét from the nomi- 
nal, is fuppofed to conftitute, determine, and bound the Species, therethe 
extent of the general Word is very uncertain: becaufé not knowing this, 
-real Effence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that Species, and con- 
— fequently what may, or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And 
thus fpeaking of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Sub- 
ftances, as fuppofed made by Nature , and partaking of that real Effence, 
which is fuppofed to conftitute that Species; we cannot be certain of the 
truth of any Affirmation or-Negation made of it. For May, or Gold, ta- 
ken inthis fenfe, and ufed for Species of Things, conftituted by real Ef- 
fences, diferent from the complex /dea in-the Mind of the Speaker, ftand 
for we know not what ; and the extent of thefe Species, with fuch Boun- 
daries, are fo unknown and undetermined,; that it is impoffible, with any 
certainty, toaffirm, that all Men are rational, ‘or that all Gold is yel- 
low. But where the nominal Effence is kept to, as the boundary of each 
Species, and Men exterid the Application of any general Term no farther 
thanto the particular Things,in which the complex Jdea it ftands for,is to 
be found,there they are in no danger to miftake the-bounds of each*Species, 
‘or be in doubt, on this account, whether any-Propofition bé true, or no. 
- J have chofe to. explain this uncertainty of Propofitions in this fchola- 
Mtick way, and have made ufe of the Terms of Effences and Species, on 
purpofe to fhew the abfurdity and inconvenience there is to think. of 
them, as of any other fort of ‘Realities; than barely-abftract Zdeas with 
Namesto them. - To fuppofe, that the Species of Dhidgs are aoy thing 
but the forting of them under general Names, - according as. they: agree to 
feveral abftract /deas, af Which we make thofe-Names the Signs, is to con- 
found Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general Propofitions,that 
can‘be made about them. Though ‘therefore thefe Things might, to 
People not poflefied with fcliolaftick ‘Learning, be perhaps treated of; ina 
better and clearer way ; yetthofe wrong Notions of Effences and Species, 
having got root in moft Peoples Minds, ‘who havé received any’ tinCtare 
~ from the Learning,which has prevailed in this part of the World are to be 
difeovered and removed, to make way for that ufe of Words,which fhould 
convey certainty with it, © 7 
"  -§ 5. The Names of Sabftances then, whenever made to ftand for Species, 
which are fappofed ta be conflttuted by real Effences, which we know not, 
are not: capable to’ convey Certainty to the Onderftanding : Of the Trath 
of general Propofitions made up of fuch’Terms, wecatmnotbe fure. - 

§. 6. On the other fide, the Names of Subjtances, when made ufe of, as 
they fhould be, for tlie Zdeas Men have in their Minds, though they carry 
a clear and determinate fignification with them, wil not yet ferve us to 
make many univer{al-Propofitions, of whofe Trath we can be. certuid. Not 
becaufe in this ufe of them we are unceftain what Things are fignified by 
them, but ‘becaufe the complex Jdeas ‘they ftand for, ‘are fuch’‘Combina- | 
tions of fimple ones, as carry not with them any difcoverable connexion 
or repugnancy, but with a very few:other fdeas. “"* 
_ §.7.-Fhe complex Jdeas, that oar Natnés ‘of Sabltanices properly’ and 
for, are Colleétions of fach- Qualities, .2s have beet dbferved to ‘co-exift : 
but what other Qualities neceflarily co-exift with fuch Combinations, we 

cannot certainly know, unlefs we tan difcovet thei? natural oe Seon 
“whieh in.their primary: Qualities ;-wé an go bue-dvery ‘littls way ‘in; 
and.in all eheir fecundary. Qualities, We ‘can difcove? tid connexidn at all; 
for the Reafons mentioned , Chap: 3.) biz. 1 Betaule We kaow = 
_ + E 
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— real Conftitutions ef Subftances, on which each fecundary Quality par- 


ticularly depends, 2. Did we know that, it would ferve us only for ox- 


perimental (not univerfal) Knowledge; and reach with certainty no far- 
ther, than that bare inftance: becaufe our Underftandings can difcover 


no conceivable connexion between any fecundary Quality, and any modi- 


fication whatfoever, of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are 
. very few geweral a to be made concerning Subftances , which cap 
t 


ed Certainty. 


carry with them undou 


~ . §.8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propofition whofe Truth we cannot ‘be cers 


tain of, how univerfally foever it be believed. For if, according to the 
ufelefs Imagination of the Schools, any one fuppofes the term Gold to 


_ ftand for a Species of Things fet out by Nature, by a real Effence belong- 


ing to it, ‘tis evident he knows not what particular Subftances are of thae 
Species ; and fo cannot, ita certainty, affirm any thing univerfally of 


Gold. _ But if he make Gold ftand for a Species, determined by its nomi- 


nal Effence, let the nominal Effence, for example, be the complex /dea 
of a Body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fufible, and heavier than 
eny other known; in this proper ufe of the word Go/d, there is no diffe 
culty te know what is, or isnot Gold: but,yet no other Quality can with 
certainty be univerfally affirmed or denied of Gold, but what hath a dif 


coverable connexion,or incon ‘with that nominal Effence. Fixed- 
n¢efs, for example, having no connexion, that we can difcover, — 


with the Colour, Weight, or any other fimple Zea of our complex one, 


or with the whole Combination together ; it is impoffible that we thould 
certainly know the Truthof this Propofition, That all Gold is fixed. 


§.9. As there is no difcoverable cognexion between Fixednefs, and the 


Colour, Weight, and other fimple Zdeas of that nominal Effence of Geld : 


fo if we make our complex Jdea of Gold, a Body yellow, fufible, dudtile, 


_ Weighty, and fixed, we fhall be st the fame uncertainty concerning So- 


lupility.jn 4%, regéa; and for the fame reafon : fince we can never, from 


conlidemtion of the Zdeas themfelves, with certainty affwm or deny, of 


a Body whofe complex /deais made up of yellow, very weighty, ductile 

on and fixed, that jt is foluble in 4g. regia: and {oon of here of its 

‘Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Affirmation , concer 

ning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know js true. It 

will, ne doubt, be prefently objected, Is not this an univerfal certajn Pro- 

poli All Gold is, malleable » To which | anfwer, It is a very certain 
¢ 


a 


fitagn, if Malleablenefs be:a part of the complex. Jdea ‘the word 


' “Gol a ds for. But then here ts.nothing affirmed of Gold, byt that that 


Sound. for an Jdea in which Malleablenefs is contained : andfach a 
rt-of Truth and Certainty as this,it is to fy a Centaur is four-footed. Butif 
Malleablenefs make not a part of the fpecifick, Effence the name Gold 
lands for, ‘tis plein, AZ Gold ss malleable, is not a certain Propofition: be- 
caufe et the complex /dea of Gold,be made up, of whichfoever of its otheg 
Keuatities you pleale,Mallcablene(s will not appear se depead on that com. 
plex Jdeq nor follow from any fimple one contaigedinit, The connexion 
that Malleablenefs has (if it has any) with thefe other Qualities, being 
only by the intervention of the real Conftitution of its infenfible parts, 
which,linge we know aot,'tis impoflible we should perceive that connexion 
unlefs we could difcover that which ties them together, : 
_ 410. Themore,, indeed, of thefe co-exifting Qualities we unite into 
one comple Jdea,,yndgn one name, the more precife and determinate we 
make the fignificasion of that Word :-but yet neyer make it more capable 
of univerfal Certajnsy,..in refped of other Qualisiet, not:contained in our 
: | | . complex 


of any fort of Subftances contains in it an frmple-I 
| dina with any other may be difervered fo 
. certainty be made concerning st: v.g.Coul 
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complex /dea ; fince we perceive not their connexion, or dependence oné 


on another,being ignorant both ofthat real Conftitution in which they are 
all founded:and alfo how they flow from it. For the chief part of our Know- 
ledge concerning Subftances,is not as in other Things,barely of the relati- 
on of two Jdeas that may exiftfeparately ; but of the neceflary connexion 
and co-exiftence of feveral diftinct Zdeas in the fame Subje@t, or of their 
repugnancy fo to co-exift. Could we begin at the other end, and difco- 
ver what it was wherein that Colour confifted , what made 4 Body ligh- 
ter or heavier, what texture of Parts made it malleable, fufible, and fixed, 


and fit to be diffolved in this fort of Liquor, and not inanother; if (I fay.) 


we had fuch an Jdea as this of Bodies. and could perceive wherein all 
fenfible Qualities originally confift, and how they are produced; we 
might frame fuch abftract /deas of them, as would furnifh us with mat- 
ter of more general Knowledge, and enable us to make univerfal Propo- 


fitions, that fhould carry general Trath-and Certainty with them. But 


whilft our complex Jdeas of the forts of Subftances, are fo remote from 
that internal real Conftitution, on which their fenfible Qualities depend, 
and are made up of nothing but an imperfe&t Collection of thofe appa- 
rent Qualities our Senfes' can difcover; there can be very few general Pro- 
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pofitions concerning Subftances, of whofe real Truth we can be certainly — 


affured ; fince there are but few. fimple Zdeas , of whofe connexion and 
neceflary co-éxiftence, we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. 
I imagine, amongft all the feeundary Qualities of Subftances , and the 
Powers relating to them, there cannot any two be named, whofe necefla- 
ry co-exiftence, or repugnance to co-exift, can certainly be known, un- 
le(s in thofe of the fame fenfe, which neceffarily exclude one another, as I 
have elfewherefhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any 


Body, can certainly know what Smell, Tafte,Sound, or tangible Qualities 
it has, nor what Alterations it is capable to:make, or receive, on, or from . 


other Bodies: the fame may be faid of the Sound, or. Tafte, c. Our fj 
cifick Names of Subftances, fignifying any Collections of fuch Jdeas, ‘tis 


‘not to be wondred, that we can, with them, make very few general Pro- 


pofitions of undoubted real certainty : but yet /o yg as any complex Idea, 
C 


ti univerfal Propofitions may with 
arly one difcover a neceflary con- 
nexion between Malleablenefs, and the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any 


_ other part of the complex /dea fignified by that Name, he might make 


a certain univerfal Propofition concerning Gold in this refpect ; and the 
real Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is malleable, would be as cer- 


‘tain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles, are equal to 


tworight ones. 7 a 
§.21. Had we fuch Zdeas of Subftances,as to know what real Conftitutions 


produce thofe fenfible Qualities we find in them, and how thofe Qualities 
flowed from thence,we could,by the fpecifick Jdeas of their real Effencesin 
our own Minds,more certainly find out their Properties, and difcover what 

ualities they had, or had not,than we can now by our Senfes: and toknow 
the Properties of Gold, it would be no more neceflary,that Gold fhould exift, 
and that we should make Experiments upon it, than it is neceflary forthe 
knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a Triangle fhould exift in any 


- Matter.the Jdea in our Minds would ferve for the one,as well as the other; 


But we are fo far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that 
we {carce fo much as ever approach the firft entrance towards them. For 


‘we are wont to confider the Subftances we mect with, cach of them, asa 


entire 


aywhofe neceffary co-exie. 
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entire thing by it felf, having all its Qualities in it felf, and independent 
of other Things ; overlooking, for the moft part, the Operations of thofe 
invifible Fluids, they are encompafled with; and upon whofe Motions and 
operations depend the greateft part of thofe qualities which are taken notice 
of in them, and are made by us the inherent marks of Diftin@tion, where- 
by we know and denominate them. Put a piece of Gold any where by 
it felf, let no other Body encompafs it, it will immediately lofe all its Co- 
lour and Weight, and perhaps. Malleablenefs too; which, for ought I 
know, would be changed intoa perfec Friability. Water, in which to 
__ us Fluidity is an effential Quality, left to it felf, would ceafe to be fluid. 
But if inanimate Bodies owe fo much of their prefent ftate to other Bo- 
dies without them, that they would not be what‘they appear to us, were 
thofe Bodies that environ them removed, it is yet more fo in Vegetables, 
which are nourifhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in 
a conftant Succeffion. And if we look a little nearer into the ftate of 
Animals, we fhall find, that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and 
the moft confiderable Qualities to be obferved in them, is fo wholly on 
extrinfical Caufes and Qualities of other Bodies , that make no part of 
them, that they cannot fubfift a.moment without them: though yer 
thofe Bodies on which they depend, ‘are little taken notice of, and make 
no part of the complex /deas, we frame of thofe Animals. Take the Air 
but a minute from the greateft part of living Creatures,and they prefently 
lofe Senfe, Life, and Motion. This the neceffity of breathing has forced 
into our Knowledge: But how many other extrinfical, and poffibly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thofe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not vulgarly obferved, or fo much as thought on; and-how. 
many are there, which the fevereft Enquiry can never difcover? The’ 
Inhabitants of this {pot of the Univerfe,though removed fo many millions 
of Miles from the Sun, yet depend fo much on the duly tempered motion 
of Particles coming. from, or agitated by it, that were this Earth removed, 
but a fmall partof that diftance,out of its prefent fituation,and placeda little 
farther or nearer that-Source of Heat, ‘tis more than probable, that the - 
greateft part of the Animals 'in it, would immediately perifh: fince we 
find them fo often deftroy'd by an excefs or defect of the Sun’s warmth, 


which an accidental pofition, in fome parts of this our little Globe, exe ~ 


pofes them to. ‘The Qualities obferved ina Load-ftone, muft needs have , 
their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body : and the ravage made 
often on feveral forts of Animals, by invifible Caufes; the certain death 
(as we aretold) of fome of them, by barely paffing the Line, or, as’tis 
certain of others,by being removed into a Neighbouring-Country,evident- 
ly fhew,that the Concurrence and Operation of feveral Bodies,with which 
they are feldom thought to have any thing to do, is abfolutely neceflary 
to make them be what-they appear to us, and to preferve thofe Qualities 
we know, and oe them by. We are then quite out of the way, 
when we think, that Fhings contain within themfelves the Qualities,that 
appear to usin them : And we in vain fearch for that Confticution within 
_ the Body of a Fly,or an Elephant, upon which depend thofe Qualities and 
Powers We obferve in them; for which, perhaps, to underftand them a- 
right, we ought tolook not only beyond this our Earth and Atmofphere, 
but even beyond the Sun, or remoteft Star our Eyes have yet difcovered: 
vor how much the Being and Operation of particular Subftances in this 
our Globe, depend on Caufes utterly beyond our view; is impoffible for 
us to determine. We fee and perceive fome of the. Motions and grofler 
Operations of ‘Fhings here about us ; but whence.the Streams come that 
Use. 2b keep 
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keep all thefe curious Machines in motion and repair, how conveyed and 
modified, ‘is beyond our notice and apprehenfion ; and the great Parts 
and Wheels, as I may fo fay, of this ftupendious Stru€ture of the Uni- 
verfe, may, for ought we know, have fuch a connexion and dependence 


‘in their Influences and Operations one upon another, chat, perhaps, 


Things in this our Manfton, would put on quite another face , and ceafe 
to be what they are, if fome one of the Stars, or great Bodies incom- 


_ prehenfibly remote from us, fhould ceafe to be, or move as it does, This 


is certain, Things, however abfolute and entire they feem in ‘themfelves, 
are but Retainers to other partsof Nature, for that which they aré moft 
taken notice of by us: Their obfervable Qualities, Actions, and Powers, 
are owing to fomething without them; and there is not fo complete and 
perfect a part, that we know, of Nature, which does not owe the Being 
ithas, and the Excellencies of it, toits Neighbours ; and we muff lock 2 
great deal farther than the Surface of any Body, to comprehend perfectly 
‘thofe Qualities that are in it. | 

§. 12. If this be fa, itis not to be wondred, that we have very imper- 
fect Ideas of Subftances ; and that the real Effences , on which depend 
their Properties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot dif- 
cover fo much as the fize, figure, and texture of their minuteand aCtive 
Parts, which is really in them; much lefs the different Motions and Im- 
pulfes made in and uponthem by Bodies from without,and the Effeéts. of 
them, upon which depend, and by which is formed the greateft and 
moft remarkable part of thofe Qualities. we obferve in them, and of 
which our complex /deas of them are made up: This confideration alone | 
may fet us at reft, as to all hopes of our having the /deas of their real EF 
fences; which, whilft we want the nominal Effences we make ufe of in- 
ftead of them, will be able to furnifh us but very fparingly with any 
general Knowledge, or univerfal Propofitions capable of real Certainty. 

§. 13.. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certainty be to be found in 
very few general Propofitions made concerning Subftances: Our Know- 
ledge of their Qualities and Properties go very feldom. farther than our 
Senfes reach and inform us. Poffibly inquifitive and obferving Men may, 
by ftrength of Fudgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities taken 
from wary Obfervation, and Hints well laid together, often guefs right — 
at what Experience has not yet difcovered to them. But this is but 


-gueffing ftill;it amounts only to Opinion,and has not thatcertainty which , © 


is requifite to Knowledge: For all general Knowledge lies only in our 
own Thoughts, and confifts barely in the contemplation of our own ab- 
ftract Ideas. Whérever we perceive any agreement or difagreement a- 
mongft them,there wehave general Knowledge;and by putting the Names 
of thofe. Zdeas together accordingly in Propofitions , can’ with certainty 
pronounce general Truths. But becaufethe abftra@t Zdeas of Subftances,for 
w hich their fpecifick Names ftand, whenever they have any diftinét and 
determinate fignification, havea difcoverable connexion or. inconfiftency 
with a very few other /deas, the certaigty of univerfal Propofitions con- 
cerning Subftances, is very narrow and fcanty in that part, which is 
our principal enquiry concerning, them: and there is fcarce any of the 
Names of Subftances, let the /dea it is applied to be what it will, of which 
we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that it has or has not 
this or that other Quality belonging to it, and conftantly co-exifting 


or inconfiftent with that dea, where-ever it is tobefound.. 
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§. 14. Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind; we 
mutt firft know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body, do 
regularly produce in the primary Qualities of another, and how. Se- 
condly, we muft know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce 
certain Senfations or /deas in us; which, in truth, to kriow all the Effees 
of Matter, under its divers modifications of Bulk. Figure, Cohefion of 
Parts, Motion, and Reft; which is, I think, every body will allow, is utter: 
ly impoffible to be known by us, without revelation : Nor if it were re- 
vealed to us, what fort of Figure, Bulk, and Motion of Corputcles, 
would produce in us the Senfation of a yellow Colour, and what fort of 
Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the fuperficies of any Body, were 
fit to give fuch Corpufcles their due motion to produce that Colour, 
Would that be enough to make univerfal Propofitions with certainty, 
concerning the feveral forts of them, unlefs wehad Faculties acute enough 
to perceive the Bulk, Figure, Texture , and Motion of Bodies in thofe 
minute Parts by which they operate on our Senfes, and fo could by thofe 
frame our abftract Adeas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subftances, whofe Operations feem to lie more level to our Underftan- 
dings: For asto the Operations of Spirits, both their thinking and mo- 
ving of Bodies, we at firft fight find our felves at a lofs ; though perhaps, 
when we have applied our Thoughts a little nearer to the confideration 
of Bodies, and their Operations, and examined how far our Notions, even 
in thefe, reach with any clearnefs, beyond fenfible matter of fa, we thall 


__ be bound to confefs, that even in thefe too, our Difcoveries amount to 


very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. 
7 15. This is evident, the abftract complex Ideas of Substances, for 
which their general Names ftand, sot comprehending their real ConStitue 


‘tions, can afford us but very little univerfal Certainty ; they not being 


that on which thofe Qualities we obferve in them , and would inform 
our felves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain con- 
nexion. v. g. Let the /deato which we give the name Man, be, as it 
commonly is, a Body of the ordinary fhape,with Senfe, voluntary Motion, 
and Reafon joind to it. This being the abftradt /dea , and confequently 
the Effence of our Species Man, we can make but very few general cer- 
rain Propofitions concerning Man, ftanding for fuch an /dea, Becaufe not 
knowing the real Conftitution on which Senfation, power of Motion, and 


. —— with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby they are uni- 
t 


ted together in the fame Subject, there are very few other Qualities, . 
with which we can perceive them to havea neceflary connexion: and 
therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That all Men fleep by inter- 


vals; That no Man can be nourifhed by Wood or Stones 3 That all Men 


will be poifoned by Hemlock: becanfe thefe Jdeas have no connexion nor 
repugnancy with this our nominal Effence of Man, with this ab{tra& 
Idea that Name ftands for. We mutt in thefe and the like appeal to . 
trial in particular Subjects , which can reach but a little way. We muft 
content our felves with Probability in the reft : but. can have no general 
Certainty, whilft our {pecifick /dea of Mani, contains not that real Con- 
{tisution, which is the root, wherein all his infeparable Qualities are uni- 
ted, and from whence they flow ; whilft our /dea, the word Man ftands 
for, is only an imperfect Collection of fome fenfible Qualities and Pow- 
ers inhim, there is no difcernible connexion or repugnance between our 
{pecifick /dea, and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemlock or 
Stones, upon his Conftitution. There are Animals that fafely eat 
Hemlock , and others that are nourifhed by Wood and Stones: But 


as 
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‘affords us as many ‘fel 


Neen en ae aes ns : 
as long as we want Ideas of thofe real Conftitutions of Animals , 


-whereon thefe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend , we muft 
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not hope to reach Certainty in univerfal Propofitions: concerning them. .- 


Thofe few Ideas only, which have'adifcernible connexion with our nomi- 
nal Effence, or any part of it, can afford us fuch Profofitions. But thiefe 
are fo few, and of folittle moment, that we may juftly look on our cer- 
tain general Knowledge of Subftances, as almoft none at all. | 

. 6,16. Toconclude, General Propofitions, of what kind foever, are 
then only capable of Certainty, when the Terms ufed in them, ftand for 
fach Ideas, whofe agreement or difagreement, as there exprefled, is ca-* 
pable to be difcovered by us, And weare then certain of their Truth or 
Falfhood, when.we perceive the Jdeas they ftand for, to agree or not 
agree, according as they are affirmed or denied one of, another. Whence 
we may take notice, that general Certainty ws never td be found but in our 
Ideas..Whenever we go to feek it elfewherein Experiments , or Obfer- 


the contemplation of our own abftra 


vations without us, our Knowledge foes stot beyond particulars. ’Tis © 


. Ideas, that alone is able to afford 
us general Knowledge. ee ee | i 


Deel CHAP. VEL 
‘Of Maxim 


§.1.'" “Here are a fort of Propofitiors , which under the nante of 
“4 Maxims and Axioms , have pafled for Principles of Science : 
aind becaufe they are /e/f-evident, have been. fuppofed innate, without 
that ahy Body (that-I know) ever went about to fhew the reafon and 
foundation of théir clearnefs or cogency. It may however be worth while, 
to efiqiiré into the reafon of their evidence, and fee whether it be pectliat 
to them alone ; and alfo examine how far they influence and govern our 

hér Knowled e, : ; 7 8 Z > a * . 6 f° 8 


by Rs . 


| Pe 3: Knowledge, as has been fhewn, confifts in the perception of the 


ement er difagreement of Ideas: Now where that agreement or dif: 
agreement is. erceived immediately by it felf , without the intervention OF 
tielp of any other, there our Keowledge is felf-evidest. This willappeat 


to be fo to‘any one, who will but confider an of thefe Propofitions, 


‘Which, without any proof, he affents to at firft fight: for in all thefe 
he will'find , that the reafon of his Affent, is‘from that agreetnent or dif- 
apreement the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in thofe 
Tdeds ahfwering the Affirmation or Negation in the a : 
“. §3./This being fo, in the next place let us confider , whether this 


“Self-evident be peculiar only to thefe Propofitions , which are received 


for Maxims, and have the dignity of Axioms allowed them ; and here 


*tis'plain, that feveral other Truths, not allow’d to be Axioms, partake | 


‘equally with them in this Self-evidence. This we fhall fee, if we go over 


~'thefefeveral forts dfagreement or difagreement of Zdeas, which I have 


‘above tnéntioned, viz, Identity; ‘Relation, Co-exiftence, and real Exiftence; . 


‘which will difcover to’ us, that ~#0r only thofe few Propofitions, which 
‘have liad ‘the credit of Maxims, are felf-evident , but a great many, even 
“almioft-an infinite number of other Propofitions are fuch. a 2 
2° Oi 4. For, Firf, the immediate perception of the agreement or difagred- 
-ment of /dentity, being founded in the Mind’s having diftin@ Zdeas, this 
| evident Propofitions, as we have diftinct Ideas. 
Qq2 ; Every 


Op atte * 


Maxims. 


. Book IV. 
Every ofte that has diy Krowledge at all ; has, as the foundation of it, 
various and diftin Ideas: And it is the frrft act of the Mind, (with- 
out which, it can never be capable of any Knowledge, ) to know 
every one of its Zd/eas by it felffand diftinguith it from others. This is thae 
which every one finds in himfelf,that the Zdeas he has he knows; he knows 
alfo when any one is in his Underftanding , and what-it is: And when 
more than one are there, he knows them diftin@ly and unconfufedly one 
from apother: Which always being fo, Cit being impoffible but that he 
fhould perceive what he perceives, ) he can never be in doubt when any 
Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that /dea it is; and that two 
diftin@ /deas, when they are.in his Mind, are there, and are not one 
and the fame’ /dea. So that all fuch Affirmations, and Negations, are 
made without any poffibility of doubt, wncertainty, or hefitation, and 
matt neceffarily be affented to, as foon as underftood; that is, as foon ag 
we have,in out Minds, the /deas clear and diftin@, which the Terms in 
‘the Propofitior! ftand for. ‘It-is not therefore alone to thefe two general 
Propofitiots, Whatfoever is, is ; and, /t is impoffible for the fame Thing to 
be, and not to be, that this Self-evidence belongs by any peculiar right, 
The perception of being, or not being, belongs no mote no thefe v 
Ideas, fignified by theterms Whatfoever, and Thing, than it does to any 
other Ideas. The Mind, ‘withour the help of any proof, perceives as 
clearly, and knows as nat » that the dea of White, isthe Idea of 
White, and not the /dea of Blue} and that the /dea of White, whenit 
is in the Mind, is there, and is not abfent; and fo a Zriangle, Motion, a 
Man, or any. ather ddeas whatfogver. So that int refpect of Idensity, our 
intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our /deas: And {6 we aré capable 
of making as many felf-evident Propofitions, as we have names--for .dj- 
{ting Zdeas,. . And 1 appeal to éver one’s own Mind,” whether this Pro- 
polition, .4 Circle zs a Circle, be not as ffevident a Propofition, as that 
tonlifting of more general terms, Whatfoever is, is: And again, whethee 
this Propofition,.Biue is not Red, be not & Propofition that the Mind 
Cin no more doubt of, as foon as it underftands the Words, than it: does _ 
of Axiom, ft 2s émpofible for the fame thing tobe, and not tobe? oY 
foofallthelke 2 7 on 4a 
... §.5- Secondly, As to Co-exijfence, Or fych a neceflaty connexion be: 
fween two Ideas, that. in the. Subject: .where one of them is fuppofed, 
thete the other muft’ neceflarily be alfo: OF fuch agreérhent, or difagyeet 
ment as this, the Mind has an immediate Perception but in very” few. of 


- 


them. . And therefore ‘in. this fort,, we. have but very little intuitive 
_ Kpowledge :. ‘npr are there to be found very many Propofitions that are 
felf-evident, ciough fome there are ; .v g. the Zded.of filling of a place 
equal to the Contents of its fuperficies, being annexed to our /dea of Body, 
T think it is'a felf-evident Propofition » That two Bodies cannot bé'in the 
fame place. _ f yah we ee 
_, 5.6, Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes,’ Mathematicians. have 
framed many Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality, 
Equals taken from Equals, the remainder will be Equals: whic ee 
the reft of that, kind, however they are received for Maxims by thé Ma- 
_ Shematicians, and are unqueftionable Truths; yet, I think, that any one 
jv ho conliders them, wilt nat find, that they have a clearer felf-evidence 
than thefe, rhat ene and one, are equal to two ; thgt.if you take from the 
five Fingers of one Hand, two, and from the five Fingers-ef_the other 
e 


Hand two, the remaining number will be equal. | Thefe, and a thousand 


other fuch Propoliti 


ons,may be found in Numbers, which, at very fir hea- 
. arr t os Poaa. oo biwce re * . aay © Barge ere eee 
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ting, force the aflent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater clear- 
nefs, than thofe mathematical Axioms. : — 

- §.9. Fourthly, Asto real Exiftence, fince that has rio connexion with | 

any other of our /deas, but that of our felves, and of a firft Being,we-have — 
in that,concerning the real exiftence ofall other Beings;not fo much as de 
monftrative, much lefs a felf-evident Knowledge: Aid therefore concer: 
ning thofe there are no Maxims, | | . Fae 

- §.8. Inthe next place let us confider, what influence thofe received 
Maxims have, upon the otber parts of our Knowleage, The Rules eftabli- 
fhed in the Schools , that all Reafonings are ex precognitis; © prac acef- 
fis , feem to Jay the foundation of all other Knowledge , in thefe Maxims, 
and to fuppofe them to be precognita; whereby, 1} think, is meant thefe 
two things: Firft,, That thefe Axioms, are thofe Truths that are firft 
known to the Mind ; and, fetondly, That upon them, the other parts: of 
our Knowledge depend. =” 2 7 a 


a 


(+ § 9. Firft, That they-are riot the Zruths fir§t known to the Mind , is 


evident to Experience. Who perceives not, that a Child certainly knows, 
that a Stranger is not its Mother ; that.its Sucking-bortle is not the Rod, 
long before he knows,that ’ris impoftble for. the fame thing to be, and sot to 
bee And how many Truthsate there aboat Numbers, which it is obvious ‘to 


_ obferve, that the Mind is perfestly acquainted with, andully éonviriced 


of,beforeié ever thought oh thefe genéfal Maxims, ‘to. which Mathemae 
ticians, in their Arguings, do fometimies refer them 2; Whereof the rea- 
fon is very plain: For that which makes the Mind. aifent to fuch Propo- 
Aitions, being nothing elfe but tlie pereeption it has’of the agreement, or 

eement of its J#eas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied 


“one of another,in Words it'underftands ;.and every /deabeing known to 
_ be what it is, and: every two diftin@ /deas not to be farhe,. it muft'nes 


ceflarily follow, ‘that fiich felf-evident Truths, mutt be firft known, which’ 


 corifift of /deas that are firftin the Mind : and the /deas firft in the Mind, 


‘tis evidertt, aré thofe of particuliar Things, from whence, by flow'de- 
prees, thie Underftanding proceeds to fome few general ones; which be- 
ing taken froin the ordinary and familiar Obje@ts of Senfe, are fetled id 


- the Mind, with general Names to them. :: Thus particular Zdeas are firft 


peceived and diftinguifhed, and fo Knowledge got ‘about. chem: .arid next 
to them; the le general, of fpecifick, which, are next to particedar. : “For 
ebftract /deas are not fo obvious or eafid to Children} or the yet urtexere 
éifed’ Mind, as particular ories. If they feem fo togrown Men, ‘tis-only 
Oriftant and: familiar ule — dre made fo: ‘For when.we _ 


é 
vecely reflett-upam them, we fhall find, that peneral: Jdeas are Fictions 
end Contrivange®of the Mind, that.canry difitculry wich. them, .and do 
not fo eafily. offer. themfelves, as we ate: apt to imagitie. :-For: example, 
Does it ‘not reqitire fore “paints and kill: to. form ‘the general: Zdea of a 
Triangle, (Which is yet ‘none of the moft abftrad, ‘compreheniive;’ and 
difficul;) for itinuft-be-neieHer Oblique, ‘not Regtangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicreral; ‘nor Scafenon ;. but! alt afd none of thefe at once.’ Ia 
itis SGimething impere, thar'caanot exift yan Sdea wherela fome 
parts of feveraldifferent: ahd: inconfiltent'ddeas are put together. . “Tis 
trac. the Mind inthis imperfect Mate, has- reed of fact Jdeas, and makes 
ail the hafte-to them it can, ‘for the eonveniency af Connounitation, ‘and 


Enlargement of ‘Knowledge to both which | ic is ‘naturally very: much 


enclined.. - But'vec one has reafon to-fulpect fuch /deas are marks of our 
Teriperfedtion > at leaft,- this is enough! to fhew., ‘that the moft ‘abftract 

general Jdeas , are not thofe that the Mind is firft and moft eafily 
mae : acquain- 
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| acquainted with, nor fuch as its earlicft Knowledge is converfant 


about. - | 
§.10.Secondly,From what has been faid,it plainly follows,that rhefe magni- 
fied Maxims, are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other Know 
dedge.For if there be a great many otherTruths,which haveas much felf-evi- 
dence as they, and 4 great many that we know before them, it is impoffi- 
ble they fhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other Trutlis. 
‘Isit impoffible to know that Ove and Zwo are equal to Three, but by vir- 
tueof this, or fome fuch Axiom, vz. the Whole is equal -to all its Parts. 
taken-together?, Many a one knowsthat One and Zwo are equal to Three, 
without having heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which 
it might be proved ; .and knows it as certainly as any other Man knows, 
that the Wholeis equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim, andall from 
the fame. Reafoniof felf-evidente;. the Equality of thofe /deas, being as vi- 
fible and certain to him without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, ir 
necding no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal toall its Parts, does he know that one and tweare e- 
gual to three, better, or more certainly than he did before. For if there 
be any. odds in thofe Jdeas, the Whole and Parts are more ob{cure, or at 
leaft more difficult to be fetled in the Mind, than thofe of Oxe, Zwo, and 
Yhree. .. And indeed, J think, I may;ask thefe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge befides thofe fama principles:themfelves, to depend on 
general, innate, and felf-evident Principles, .What Principle is requifite to 
prove, that Oxe.and Ope are Zio, that Zwo and Ze are Four, that Three 
times Zwo are Six? which being knewn without any proof, do evince, 
That sithet all Knowledgedoes not depend on gertain Precogyita or pend 
ral: Maxiins, called . Principles; or elfe that:thefe are Principles: and i€” 
thefe are to be counsed Principles, a great part of Numeyation will be fo; 
“To which if we add all the felf-evident Propofitions, may be made abous 
all cur-diftin@® Jdeas, Principles will be almoff infinite, at. leat inname- . 
‘ rable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of, at different; Ages; and @ 
gréeatmany of thefe innate Principles, : they never come to ' know all their 
Lives.But whether they comein view of the Mind,edrlier or later,this is trug 
of them, that they: areall known by their native Evidence, are wholly jrts 
depertdent, receive.no. Light, hor are capable of‘any proof one from ‘ane. 
ther; much. lefs. the more particular, from the more general ; or the 
more fimple, from the morecompounded : the more fimple, and lef ake 
fira&.,:being the:moft familiar, and: the eafier .and earlier apprehended, 
_ But whichever be the cleareft Zdeas the Eviden¢ejand Certpinty of all.fuch 
Propofitions is in this, ‘That @ Man fees the fame /dea tebe the fame Idea, 
endinfallibly perceives twodifferent /deas to. bedifferen®/geas.For when 
Mar:has in his yap the Jdeas of one and of two, the /dea of 
Vellow‘and the A/eq. of Blue, he'cannot but-certainly know, that the Jeg 
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_ & 12. What fhall we then fay, Are thefe genéral Maxims of no ufe 2 
Yes, they are of great @//e in Difputes, ro flop the Mouths of Wranglers ; 
but not of much Ufe to the difcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the 
Mind forwards, in its fearch after Knowledge. * For whoever began to 
build his Knowledge on this general Propofition, What is, is: or it is im- 
poftble for the fame thing tobe, and nor tobe; and from either of thefe, 
as from a Principle of Science, deduced a Syftem of ufeful Knowledge ? 
Wrong Opinions, often involving Contradictions, one of thefe Maxims, 
as a Touch-ftone, may ferve well to fhew whither they lead : Biit yet, 
however fit, to lay open the Abfurdity or Miftake of a Man’s Reafonin 


_or Opinion, they are of very little Ufe for enlightning the Underftanding : 


And it will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from them 
in its Progrefs in Knowledge ; which would be neither lefs, nor lefs cer- 
tain, were théfe two general Propofitions never thought on, “Tis trué, 
as I havefaid, they fometimes ferve in Argumentation to ftop a Wrang- 
ler’s Mouth, by fhewing the Abfurdity of his Opinion. But it is one | 
thing, to fhew a Man that he isin an Error; and another, to put him in 
pofleffion of Truth: and [ would fain know what Truths thefe Ptopofi- © 
tions are able to teach.; and by their Influence make us know, which 
we did not know before, or could not know without them. Let tis rea- 
fon from them, as well as we can, they are only about identical Predi« 
‘cations, and irifluence, if any at aH, none but fuch. Each particular 
Propofition concerning Identity or Diverfity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in it felf, if attended to, as either of thefe gerieral ones: and there 
is nothing more certain, then that by thefe Maxims alone we cainot evi- 
dence to our felves the Truth of any one thing relly exifting. As to 
other lefs general Maxims, maity of them are no more than bare verbal 
Propofitions, and teach us nothing but the Refpect and Import of Names 
oneto another. Zhe Whole is equal to all its Parts, What real TrothI be | 
feech youdoes it teach us? What niore is coritdined in that Maxim, than 

what the Signification 6fthe Word Zotum, or the Whole, does of it felf 
import 2 And he that knows that the Word Whole, ftatids for what is 
miade up of all its Parts, knows very little lefs, than that the Whole is 
equal to all its Parts. And upon the fare ground,! think that this Propofi- 
tion, 4 Ad is higher than a Palley, atid feveral the like, may dlfo pafs 
for Maxims. But yet Mathematicians do not without Reafon-place this, 
and fome other fuch, amongft their Maxims, that their Scholars, having 

in the entrance perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with thefe Propofi-- 
tions, made in fuch general 'Terms, may have them ready to apply to all 

particular-Cafes : not that if they be equally weighed, they are more clear 

and evident than the particular Inftances they are brought.to confirm ; 

but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very taming them is e 


nough to fatisfie the Underftanding. ‘But this, I fay, 1s more from our 


Cuftom of ufing them,than the different Evidence of the Things. But be- 
fore Cuftom lias fetled Methods of Thinking and Reafoning in our Minds 

{ amapt to imagine it is quite otherwife: and that theChild,when 4 part of 
his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that patticular Inftance, than 
by that general Propofition, Zhe Whole u equal to af its Parts ; and that 
if one of thefe have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the particu- 
lar by the general. . For in particulars, our Knowledge begins, and fo 
fpreads it felf, by degrees, to generals. Though afterwards, the Mind - 
takes the quite contrary Courfe, and having drawn its Knowledge into as 
general Propofitions as it can, makes thofe familiar to its as sce and ° 
- 2 , eo accuftoms 


{ 
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accuftoms it felf to have recourfe to them, as-to the Standards of Truth 
and Falfhood: by which familiar ufe of them, as Rules to meafure tlie 
Truth of other Propofitions, it comes in time to be thought, that more 
particular Propofitions have their Truth and Evidence from their confor- 
mity to thefe more general ones, which in Difcourfe and Argumentation, 
are fo frequently urged, and conftantly admitted. And this I think tobe 
the reafon why amongft fo many felf-evident Propofitions, the moft 2e- 
neral only have had the Titleof Maxims. - —: 

§. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amifs to obferve con- 
cerning thefe general Maxims, That they are fo far from improving or 
eftablifhing our Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, 
loofe, or unfteady, and we refign up our Thoughts rather to the found of 
Words, than to fetled, clear, diftinét Jdeas of Things : I fay, thefe general 
Maxims, will ferve to confirm us in Miftakess and in fucha way of ufeof 


-Words, which is moft common, will ferve to = ContradiGtions: ». g, 


He that, with Cartes, fhall frame in his Mind an Jdea of what he calls 
Body, to benothing but Extenfion, may eafily demonftrate » that there 
is no Vacuum ; i.e. no Space void of Body, by this Maxim,hat is, is. For 
the /dea to which he annexes the name Body, being bare Extention, his 
Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. For he knows 
hisown /dea of Extenfion clearly and diftin@ly, and knows that it is 
what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called by thefe three 
names, Extenfion, Body, Space; which three Words {tanding for one 


and the fame dea, may, no doubt, with the fame evidence and Certain- 


ty, be affirmed one of another, as.each of it felf: And it is as certain, 
that whilft I ufe them all to ftand for one and the fame dea, this predi- 
Cation is as true and identical in its fignification, that Space is Body, as 


__ this predication is true and identical, that Body is Body, both in fignifi- 


~ 


Cation and found. . 2 : | 
§. 13. But if another fhall come and make to himéelf another Idea dif- 
ferent trom Cartes, of thething,.which yet, with Cartes, he calls by the 
fame name Body, and make his dea, which he exprefles by the word 
Body, to confilt of Extenfiow and Salidity together, he will as eafily de- 
monftrate, that there.may bea Vacuum , or Space, without a Body, as 
Cartes.demonftrated the contrary, becaufe the Jdea to which he SIiVeS 
the name Space, being bare Extenfion, and the dea to which he gives 
the name Body,being the complex Ideg of Extenfion and Refiftibility, or 
Solidity together;thefe two Jdeas are pot exactly one and the fame,but in 
the Underftanding as diftin® as the Zdeas of One and Iwo, White and 
Black, or as of Corporeity and Fiymanity, if I may ufe thofe barbarous 
terms: And therefore the predication of them in our Minds, or in Words . 
ftanding for them is not identical, but the negation of them one of ano- 
ther, as certain andevident, as rhat it is impofible for the fame thing to 
be, andnottobe. = a | 

§.14. But yet though both thefe Propofitions (as you fee) may be 

equally demonftrated, viz. That there may bea Vacuum , and that there 
cannot be a Vacuum, by thefe two certain Principles, (wiz.) What is, iss 
and the fame thing cannot be, and not be; yet Meither of thefe Principles 
will ferve to prove to us that any , or what Bodies do exift; for that we 
are left to our Senfes to difcover to us as far as they can: Thofe univer- 
fal and felf-evident Principles, being only our conftant, clear, and diftin@ 
Knowledge of our own Jdeas moregeneral or comprehentfive,. can aflure 
us of nothing that pafles without the Mind, their certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each /dea by.ats felf,and of its diftintion 
| = | from 
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from others ;-dbout which, we cannot be miftakeri whilft they arein our 
Minds, though we may, ‘and often are miftaken, when we retain thé 
Names without the Jdéas; or ufe them conifufedly, fometimes for one, and 


- fometimes for another Zdea. . In which cafes, the force of thefe Axioms - 


T 


only to lead usinto Confufion, Miftake,arid Erroiir. +» .. me i ae 

'.. § 19. But let them be of what ufé they will in verbal'Propofitions, tliey 
canhot difcover or prove to us the leaft Knowledge:of the Nature of Sub- 
ftances, as tliey are found and exift without us,any fatther than grounded - 
on Experience. And though the confequence of thefe two Propefitions, 
called Principlés, be very clear, and their ufe not very dangerous, of 


reaching only to the Sound, arid not the Signfication of the Words, ferves | 


‘hurtful, in the probation of fuch Things, wherein there is no need at all 


-of.them for proof, but fuch’as are clear. by themfelves without them, viz. 
where our /deas are clear and diftin¢t, and known by the Names that 
ftanid for them; yet when thefe Phinciples,viz. What is, is ; and, & is: im- 


: pofible for rhe fame thing to be, and not to'be, are made-ufe of in the pro 


Dation of Propofitions, wherein are Words fanding for complex Ideas s v. g 
‘Man, Horfe, Gold; ‘Vertue; there they are of infinite anger, ahd mott 
‘comrbbrily’maké Meni receive and retain Falfhood fot ‘manifeft Truth, and 
Wnecertainty for ‘Demonftration ; upon which follows Errour, Obftinacy, 
and all the mifchiefs that Gin happen from wrong reafoning. ' The rea- 


fon whereof is not, that thefe Principles are lefs true in fuch Propofitions, 


‘confitting of Words {tanding for complex Jdeas, than in thofe: of fimple 
ddeas. But becaufe Men miftake generally, thinking fuch Propofitions 
tobe about the reality of Things, and not the bare fignification of Words; 


-whien indeed théy are, for the mioft part, ee: ee, as is clear-in thé 


‘demonttration of Vacaum, where the, word Body, fometimes ftands for 


. one Zdea, and fometirhes for dnother: But thall be yet made more ma-_ 


-..& 16; As forinftarice : Let Man be that, concerning which you Would 
by thefe firft Principles demonftrate any thing, anid we fhall feé, that { 
far as demonftiation is by thefe Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us 


_ fiocertain univerfal true Propofition, or knowledge of any Being exifting © 


avithout us. Firft, -a Child having framed the /dea of a Man, it is pro- 


able; that his /dea is juft like that picture, which the Painter makes of 


the vifible appearances joined together ; and fuch a complexion of /deas 
eogether in his Underftanding, makes up the fingle complex Jdea which 


‘he calls Max, whereof White or Flefh-colour in England being one, the 


Child can demonftrate to you, that a Negro is not 2 Man, becaufe White- 
‘colour was one of thé conftant fimple /deas of the complex Jdea he calls 
‘Max: arid therefore he can demohiftrate by the Principle, Zs és tmpoffible for 
the fame Thing to be, and not to besthat a Negro és not a Man; the foundation 
of his Certainty being not that-univerfal Propofition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but, the clear diftiné perception he hath.of 
his own fimple /deas of Blackand White; which he cannot be perfuaded 
to take, tior canever miftake, one for another, whether he knows that 
Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath {uch an Jdea 
which he calls Man, Can you never demonftrate that a Man hatha Soul, 
becaufe his /dea of AZan includes né fuch Notion or Z/ea in it? And 
therefore to him, the Principle of What zs, 7s, proves not this matter ; but 
it depends upon Collection and Obfervation, by which he is to make his 
complex Idea called dZan, : : | 


Rr | §. 17, 
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6.17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and col- 
lecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter, 
and rational Difcourfe, may demonftrate, that. Infants and Changelings 
are no Men, by this Maxim, Z¢ és: impofible for the fame Thing to be, and 
not to be; And J have difcourfed with very rational Men, who have 
actually denied that they are Men. a 

§:18. Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes us the complex /dea which 
he calls Afan, only out of the Zdeas of Body in general, ,and the Powers 
of Language and Reafon, and leaves qut the Shape wholly : This Maa 
is able to demonftrate, that a Man may have noHands, but be Qyadrapes, 
neither of thofe being included in his Zdea of Man ; and in whatever 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reafon join'd, that was a Man : be» 
caufe having a clear knowledge of fuch a complex Jdea, it is certain, that 

What is, ts. So oe, ee a ee . & 

§. 19. Sothat, ifrightly confidered, I think we may fay, that where our 

Ideas are clear and distinét, ayd tbe Names agreed on, that fhall ftand for - 
each cleat and diftin@ /dea,there is little need,or no ufe at all of thefe Mac 
xims, to prove the egreement, or difagreement of any of them. He thar 
cannot difcern the Truth or Falfhood of fach Propofitions, without the 
help of thefe, and the like Maxims,: will not be helped by thefe Maxims 
to doit: fince he cannot be fuppofed to know :the Truth of thefe Ma- 
xims themfelves without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of othets 
without .proof, which are as felfevident as thefe.. And upon the very 
fame grounds, intuitive Knowledge neither requires nor admits any proof, 
one part of it more than another ; He that-will fuppofe ig, does takeaway 
the foundation of all Knowledge, and Certainty: And he that needs any. 
proof to: make him certain, and give his Affent to this Propofition, that 
Two is equal to Two, will alfo have need of a proof to make him admit, , 


‘that What is, is. He that needs a probation to convince him, that Twe 


is not Three, that White is not Black, that q Triangle is not a Circle, &c. 


or any other two.clear diftin®. Zdeas are not one and the fame, will need 


alfo a demonftration to convince him, that # is impofiblefor the fame 
thing to be, and not to be. an _ a 
~ §20, Andas thefe Maxims are of little ufe, where we have clear and 


diftin@ Zdeas, fo they are, as I have fhewed, of dangerous ufe, where 


our Zdeas are not.clear and diftin@ ; and where we ufe Words that are 
not annexed to Clear and diftin@ /deas, but to fuch as are of a loofe and: 
wandering fignification, fometimes ftanding for one, and fometimes for 
another /dea ; from which follows miftake and errour, which thefe Ma» 
xims (brought as proofs to eftablifh Propofitions, wherein the terms 
ftand for confufed or uncertain Jdeas) do by their Authority confirm and 
rivet. , 


CHAP. 
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co + OF Trifling Propofitions, 


§.3.- W Hether the Maxims treated of in the fore-gding Chapter, bé- 
| 7 of that ufe to real Knowledge, as is generally fuppofed 1 
leave-to be confidered. .This, t think, may confidently be affirmed, That 
there are univerfal Propofitiong ; that chough they be certainly true, yet 


theyiadd no light tp our Underftandings, bring no ineréafe to our Know- 


ledge. ‘Suchare, = 0 > ae Oe ue 
Qi a. Fir, Al purely tdentical Propoftions. Thele.obvioufly, and 
at frft bluth, appear to contain no Inftrucion in them., For when we af 
firm the fame term of it felf, whether it. be barely verbal, or whether 
ir contains any- clear and real dea; it fhews ys nothing,but what we. mutt 
certaittly know before, whether fuch a Propofition be either made by,. or 
prapofed to us. Indeed, that moft genera] one, What is, is, may ferve 
{omietimes to-fhew,a Man the abfurdity he is guilty of, when by cireum- 
locution, or equivacal terms, he would, in particular inftances, deny: the 
farne thing of it felf; becaufe no body wiil fo openly bid defiance to ‘cam- 
mon ferife, as to affym vifible and diregt Contraditions in plain Words ; 
Or if he does, 2 Man is excufed if he break off any farther difcourfe with 
him. But yet, I think, I may: fay, that neither that regeived Maxim, 
nor any other identical Propofitios,. teaches tis any eh And though in 
fuch kind of Propefitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boafted to 
be. tlie foundation of: Demonftration, may be, and often is made u€ of to 
confirm them ,.yet-all it praves, amounts to no more than this; That — 
the fame Word, may with great certainty. be affirmed of it felf, without 
any.doubt of the.Truth of eny fuch Propofition ; and let me add alfo, 
without any real Knowledge. - _ oo - 
. §..3. Forat this rate, any very ignorant petfon, who can but make 4 
Propofition, and knows what he means when he fays Ay, or No, may 
make 4 million of Propofitions, of whofe Truth he may be infallibly cer- 
tain, and yet not. know one thing in the World thereby ; v.g. what isa 


Soul, isa Soul ; or a Soul, isa Soul ; a Spirit, is a Spirit; a Fetiche, is a 
 Fetiche, fc. Thefe all being equivalent to this Propofition, viz. What is, 


is, ie. what hath Exiftence, hath Exiftence ; or who hath a Soul, hath 4 
Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? It is but like a Monkey 
fhifting his Oyfter from one hand tothe other; and had he.had but Words, 
might, no doubt, have faid, Oyfter in right hand is fubject, and Oyfter 
in lefe hand is predicate: and'fo might have made a {elt-evident Propofi- 
tion of Oyfter, z.e. Oyfter is Oyfter ; and yet, with’ all this, not have 
been.one whit the wifer, or more knowing; and that.way of handling 


' the matter, would much at one have fatistied the Monkey's Hunger, or 


a Man's Underftanding ; and they would have improved in Knowledge 
and.bulk together. . -_ 7 


bq. Secondly, Another fort of trifling Propofitions is, when a part of the . 


complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whole; a part of ttie de- 
finition of the Word defined. Such are all Propofitions wherein the 
Genus is predicated of the Species, or more comprehensive of lefs compres 
henfive terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this Prc- 
. ) | Kra us pofition 
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pofition in it, viz. Lead isa Metal,toa Man, who knows the complex 
Idea the name Lead ftands for. All the fimple Zdeas that go to the come 
plex one, fignified by the terri Meta/, being nothing but what he before 
comprehended and fignified by the name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that 
knows the fignification of the word Meta/, and not of the word Lead, 
it isa fhorter way to explainthe fignification of the word Lead, by fay- 
ing itisa Metal, which at once exprefles feveral ofits fimple /deas, than 


to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 1s a Body very heavy, fue 


~~. - 


fible, and malleable. | | 

§5.Alike trifling it isto predicate any other part of the Défthition of the 
Term defined, or toaffirm any one of the fimple Jdeas of 4 cortiplex.one, 
of the name of the whole complex /deas as‘all Gold is fufible: For Fa- 
fibility being one ofthe fimple /deas that goes tothe making up the-comm 
plex one the found Go/d ftands for, what can it be but playing with Sounds, 
by affirming that of the name Go/d, whieh is comprehended in its recei- 
ved fignification. ‘“Twould be thoughe little better than ridiculous, to 
affirm gravely asa Truth of moment, that Gold is yellow; and I fee not 
how it isany jot mote material, to fay, It is fufible, unlefs that Quality — 
be left out of the complex J/dea, of which the found Go/d is the mark-in 
ordinary fpeech.: What Inftru@tion an it carry with ig, to tell ove that, 
which he hath been told already, or he is fuppofed to know before: For 
Tam fuppofed to know the fignification of the Word another ufes to me 
or ele he is to teltme. And if [know that the name Go/d ftands for this _ 
complex Idea of Bedy, Tellow, Fleavy, Fufible, Malleable,. ‘twill not muctr 
inffru<t me to put it folemnly afterwards in a Propofitidn , and gravely 
fay, AU Guild is fufble. Such Propofitions can only. ferve to thew the 
difingenuity ofone, who will go from the definition of his own Terms, 
by re-minding him fometimes of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, 
but of the fignification of Words, however certain they be.. | 

§. 6.. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain 4 Propofi- 
tion as'‘can be;. but no more conducing to the Knowledge of Things; _ 
than to fay a Paéfry is an ambling Horfe, or a neighing ambling Animal, 
both being only about the fignification of Words, and make me know but - 
this ; That Body, Senfe, and Motion, or power of Senfation and Mos 
ving, ate three of thofe fimple /deas that Ialways comprehend and figni- — 
fie by the word Mas; and where they are not to be found together, the 
name Max belongs not to that Thing: And fo of the other, that Body, 
Senfe, and Motion, and a certain way of. going, with’a certain kind of _ 
Voice, are fome of thofe fimple Jdeas which I always comprehend, and . 
fignifie by the word Pa/fry ; and when they are not to be found together, 
the name Pa/fry belongs not to that thing. ‘Tis juft the fame, and to 
the fame purpofe, when any term ftanding for any one.or more of the 
fimple /deas, that altogether make up that complex Jdea which is called 
a Man, is affirmed of the term AZan: v. g.. fuppofe a Reman, fignified by 
the word Hfomo: all thefe diftin® /deas united in one fubjeQ, Corporestas, 
Senfibilitas, Potentia fe movendi, Rationalitas, Réfibilitas, he might, no 


doubt, with.great certainty, univerfally affirm one more, or all of thefe 


together of the word HYomo, but did ao more than fay, that the word 


_ #fomo, in his Country, comprehended in its fignification, all thefe Jdeas. 


Much like a Romance Knight,who by the word Pa/fry,fignified thefe /deas; 
Body of a certain figure,four-legg'd,with fenfe, motion, ambling, neigh- 
ing, white, ufed to have a Woman on his back , might, with the fame 
certainty, univerfally affirm alfo any or all of thefe of the word Palfry: 
but did thereby teach no more, but.that the word Pu/fry, in his, or Ro- 


_mance- 
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mance-Language, ftood for all thefe, and was not to be applied to any 
thing, where any of thefe was wanting. But he that fhall tell me, that in 
whatever thing Senfe, Morton, Reafon, and Laughter, were united, that 
Thing had a@ually a notion of GOD, or would be caft into a fleep by 
Opiam, made indeed an inftructive Propofition : becaufe neither havin 
the notion of GOD, nor being caft into fleep by Opiwm , being contai- 
ned in the /dea fignified by the word 4Zan, we are by -fucli_ Propofitions 
taught fomething more than barely what the word Afan ftands for: An 
therefore the Know!edge contained in it, is more than verbal oa 
_& 7. Before a Man makes any Propofition, he is fuppofed to -under- 
ftand the terms he ufes in it, orelfe he talks like a Parrot, only making a 
noife by imitation, and framing certain Sounds he has learnt of others; 
but.not, asa rational Creature, ufirig them for figns of /deas he has in 
his Mind. ‘The -Hearer alfo:is fuppofed to underftand the Terms as the 
Speaker ufes them, orelfe he talks jargon, and makes an untelligible 


~ gmoife: And therefore he trifles with Words,who makes fuch a Propofition, 


which when it is made, contains no more than one of the Terms. does,. 


'. and which a Man was fuppofed to know before: v.g. a Triargle hath 


three fides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a. Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is fuppofed or dee. 
elares himfelf not to uriderftand him: and then it teaches only the figniffe 

cation of that Word, ahd the ufe of that Sign. | 


-.. 6.8. We can know then the Truth of two fotts’ of Propofitions, with 


perfect certainty ; the one is, of thofe,trifling Propofitions, which have a 
¢ertainty in them, but ‘tis buta werbal Certaimty , but not inftructive. 
And, fecondly; we can know the Truth, and fo may be.certain in Propo- 
fitions, which affirm fomething of another., which is a neceflary confé- 
quence of its precife complex /dea, but not contained in it. As that the 
external Angle of all Friangles, is bigger than either of the oppofite inter- 


_ gal Angles; which relation of the cutward Angle, to either of the op- 


pofite internal Angles, making no part of the complex /dea , fignified by 
the name Triangle , this is a real Truth, aad conveys with it inftructive 
real Knowledge. . 7 | | ' 
 & 9. We Cale no knowledge of what Combinations there be -of | 
fimple /deas exifting together in Subftances, but by our Senfes, we can- 
not. make any univerfal certain Propofitions concerning them , any far- 
ther than our nominal Effences lead us: which being ta a very few and 
inconfiderable Truths, in refpeét of thofe which depend on their real 
Conttitutions, the general Propoftions that are made about Subfiances, if 
they are certain, are for the moft part but trifling ; and if they are inftru- 
tive, are uncertain, and fuch as we can have no knowledge of their real 
Truth, how much foever.conftant Obfervation and Analogy may affift 
our judgments in gueffing. Hence it comes to pafs, that one may often 
meet with very clear and coherent Difcourfes, that amount yet to no- 
thing. For’tis plain, that, Names of fubftantial Beings, as well as others, 
‘having conftant and {etled fignifications affixed to them, may, with 


great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propofitions, as 


their Definitions make them fit to be fo joined; and Propofitions confi- 


- fting of fuch Terms, may, with the fame clearnefs, be deduced one from 


another, as thofe that convey the moft real Truths; and all this, with... 


out any knowledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exifting without - 


us- By this method, one may make Demontftrations and undoubted Pro- 
pofitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in the Knowledge 


of the Truth of Things; v. g. he that having learnt thefe following 
Ca | Words, 


a hc a a 
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Words, with their ordinary Acceptations annexed to them; v g. Subs 
{tance,Man,Animal,Form,Soul, Vegetative,Senfitive,Rational,may make fe- 
veral undoubted Propofitions about the Soul, without kaowing at all what 
the Soul really is; and of this fort,'a Man may find an infinite number of 
Propofitions, Reafonings, and Conclufions, in Books of. Metaphyficks, 
School-Divinity, and fome fort of natural Philofophy ; and after ‘all, 
know as little of GOD, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did before ke fer 
out: . , | 
§. 10. He that hath liberty to define, 4.¢. determine the fignification 
of his Names of Subftances, (as certainly every ones does in ettect, who 
makesthem f{tand for his own /deas,) and makes their Significations at 
a venture, taking them from his own or other Men's Fanfies, and fot 
from an Examination and Enquiry into the Nature of Things themfelves, 
may, with little trouble, demonftrate them one of another; wherein, 
however Things agree, or difagree, in their own Nature, he need mind — 
nothing but his own Notions, with the Names he hath beftowed upor 
them: but thereby no more increafes his-own Knowledge, than he doeg 
his Riches , who taking a Bag of Counters, calls.one in a certain place 4 
Pound, another in another plece, a Shilling, and a third ina third place, 
a Penny ; and fo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and.caft 
up a great fumm, according to his Counters fo placed, and ftanding for 
more or lefs as he pleafes, withaut being one jot the richer, or without 
even knowing how mich a Pound,Shilling,or Penny is; but only .thatone 
js contained in the other twenty-times, and contains the other twelve ; 
which a Man may alfo doin the fignification of Words, by. making them 
if refpect of oneanother, more, or: {efs, or equally comprehenfive. ~ | 
§. 11. Though yet concerning moft Words ufed.in Difcourfes , efpeci- 
ally Argumentative and Controverfial, theré is this more to be complai- 
fied of, which is the worft fort of Zriffing, and which fets us yet farther 
from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them , or find in 
them, viz. that moft Writers’are-{> far from inftruGing us in the Natura - 
and Knowledge of Things, ‘that they «fe their Words loofly and uncer- 
tainly, and donot, by ufing them conftantly and fteddily in the fame 
fignification, make plain and clear deductions of Words one from ano- 
ther, and make their Difcourfes coherent and clear, Chow Jdittle foeverie 
were inftructive,) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to fhelter their Ignorance or Obftinacy , under the ob{curity 
and perplexednefs of their Terms: to which,perhtaps,Inadvertency,and iff 
Cuftom does in many Men much contribute. ~ ba ot 
§. 12. To conclude, 4arely verbal Propofitions may. be known by the 
following Marks : . _ 
Firft, All Propofitions, wherein two abftra@ Terms are affirmed one 
of another, are barely about the fignification of Sounds, For fince im ab- 
{tract Idea can be the fame with any other but its felf, when its abftra& 
Name is affirmed of any other Term, it can fignifie no more but this, 
that it may, or ought tobe called by that Name ; or that thefe two Names 
fignifie the fame./dea. - Thus fhould any one fay, that Parfimony is Fru- 
gality, that Gratitude is Juftice ; that this or that Adtion is, or is not 
emperance: However fpecious thefe andthe like Propofitions may at ’ 
firft fight feem, yet when we come: to prefs them , arid examine nicely: 
what they contain, we thall find, - that it all amounts to nothing, but the 
fignficationof thofe Terms. 2 rr a 
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that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiftence, and an — 
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| - ial infallible Perception that weare. In every A@ of Senfation, Reafo- 
ating or Thinking, we are confcious to our felves of our own Being ; and 
‘in this Matter, come not fhort of the higheft degree of Certainty. 


a td ° 


So  CHAPLX ots 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiftence ofa GOD 


1. Hough God has given us no irinate Zdeas of himfelf ; though he 
F a i has ftamped no original Characters in our Minds, wherein we 
may read-his Being: yet having furnifhed us with thofe Faculties, our 
‘Minds are endowed with, he hath not left himélf without witnefs: fince 
we have Senfe;: Perception, and Reafon, and cannot'want d clear proot 
of him, as forges we carry our felvesabotit us. Nor can we juftly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has fo plentifully pro- 
videdus with the-means to difcover, and-know him, fo fat as is riece({y 
to the end of our Being, and the great concernment of our Happinefs. But 
though this be the moft obvious Trutli that Reafon difcoverss and though 
its Evidence be Cif I miftake not ) equal to mathematical Certainty : yet 
it requires Thought and Attention ; and the Mind muft apply its felf to 
a repular deduction of it from fome unqueftionable parts of our Knowledge, 
or elfe we fhall be as uncertain, and ignorant of this, as of other Propofi- 
tions; which hré in themfelves capable of clear Demonitration. + To thew 
gheréfore, that he are capable of knowing, certainly knowing thar there is 
aGd, -ahd how we come¢ by it, I think. we need look ‘ho farther than our 
febveb,/ arid chat undoubted Knowledge we have of out own Exifténce, 
"3 $a. Uchintk it is beyond Queftion, that’ Man :has a clear Perce tion: of 
‘Bisown Being’; he knows certainly, that he exifts, and that he IS. fome- 
thing. He that'can doubt, whether he be any thing, or no, I {peak nor 
to, ‘no more than I would argue with pure nothing; or endeavour to con- 
wince Non-entity, that it were fomething. ' If any one pretend to be {@ 
Yeeptical, as to deny his own: Exifterice, (for really todoubt of it, is ma- _ 
nifeftly impoffible,) let him for me enjoy his beloved Happiniefs of being 
nothing, until Hunger, or fome other Pain convince him of the’ contra- 
ry.‘ This then, I think, I may take for 4 Truth, which every ones cer.’ 
tain: Knowledge aflures him of, béyond the liberty of doubtiiig, viz, that 
he is fomething that atuatly exifts. : | 1. 
4, 3, In the next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare 
wéthing can no more produce any real Being, than it can be equal 10 two right 
Angles. Ifa Man knows not that Non-entity,or the Abfence of all Being 
cannot be equal to two right Angles, it is impoffible he fhould know any 
demonttration in Euclid, If therefore we know there is fome real Being, 
and that Non-entity cannot produce ad real Being, it is an evident de- 
monftration, that from Etéernity there has been fomething. Sjnace what 
was not from Eternity, had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muft 
be produced by fomething elfe. : | 
»§. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from 
another, muft alfo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Bein 
from another too. - All the Powers it has, muft be owing to, and received 
from the fame Source. This eternal Source then of all being muft alfo 
be the Source and Origirtal of all Power ; and fo this etérna/ Being muft 
be alfo the moft powerful. | 6. 5. 


_ § 5. Again, a Man finds in himfelfPerception, and Knowledge. We 
have then -got one ftep farther ;. and we aré certain now, that there is not 
only fome Being, but fome knowing intelligent Beingyin the World. 

- "Ehere was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and wher 
Knowledge began to be; or elfe, there has been alfo a knowing Being from 
Eternity, fit be faid, there was a time when no Being had any Know- 
ledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Underftanding. I reply, 
that then it was impoffible there fhould ever have been any Knowledge. 

It being as impoffible, that Things wholly void of Knowledge, and ope- 
rating blindly, and without any Perception, fhould producea knowing 
Being, as it is impofiile, that a Triangle fhould make it felf three Angles 
bigger than two rightones, For it isas repugnant ta the dea of. fenflefs 
Matter, that it fhould put into it felf Senfe, Perception, and Knowledge, 
as itis repugnant to the /dea ofa Triangle, that it fhould put into it felf 
greater Angles than two right ones. 

~ §.6. Thus from the Confideration of our felves, and what we infallibly 
find ‘in our own-Gonttitutions, our Reafon Jeads us to the Knowledge of 
this certain and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moft powerful, 
and mojt knowing Being ; which whether any one will pleafe to call God; 
it masters not. The thing is evident, and from this Idea duly confide- 
red, svilkeafily be deduced all thofe other Attributes, we ought to afcribe 
to this eternal Being. aa ne | . 

_ From what bas been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more cer 
tain Knowledge of the Exiftence of a GOD, than of any thing our Senfes: 
have-not immediately difcovered tous. Nay, I prefume I may fay, that 
we more certanly know that there is a GOD, than that there is any thing : 

elfe without us - When I fay we évow, I mean there is fuch a Knowledge 
within-our reach, which we cannot mifs, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to feveral other Enquiries. | | 
6.7. How far the Ideas of a moft perfedt Being, which a Man may 
frame in his Mind, does, or does not prove the Exiftence of aGod, Iwill 
not here examine. For inthe different Make of Men’s Tempers, and 

Application of their Thoughts, fome Arguments revail more on one; 
and fome on another, for the Confirmation of thefame Truth. But yer, 
I think, this I may fay, that it is an ill way of eftablifhing this Truth, 
and filencing Atheifts, to lay the whole {trefs of fo important a Point, as. 
this, upon that fole Foundation : and take fome Men’s having, that /dea 
of God in their Minds, (for ’tis evident, fome Men have none, and fome. 
worfe than none, andthe moft very different,) for the only proof of a 
Deity ; and out of an over fondnefs of that Darling Invention, cafhier, or 
at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to thofe proofs, as bein weak, or fallacious, which ourown Ext- 
{tence, and the fenfible parts of the Univerfe, offer fo clearly, and cogent- 
ly to our’Thoughts, that I deem it impoffible for a confidering Man to 
wwithftand them. For Ijudgeit as certain and cleara Truth, as can any 
where be delivered, That the invifible Things of God, are clearly feen’ 
feom the Creation of the World, being underitood by the Things that are 
made, even his Ecernai Power, and God-head. Though our own Being 
farnithes us, as [have fhewn, with an evident, and inconteftable proof of 
a Deity. And I beleive no Body can avoid the Cogency of it, who will 
but as Carefully attend to it, as to any other Demonftration of fo many 
parts: yet this being fo fundamental a Truth, and of that Confequence, 
chat ail Religion and genuine Morality 9 aan thereon, I doubt: " Bi 

i all 


I fall be forgiven by my Reader, if ¥ go over fonie:.patts of this Argue 
ment again, and enlarge a little moreuponthem. = - | mop 
§. 8. There is no’ Truth more evident, than that fonrething mmuft be 
from Eternity. Ynever yet heatd of any one fo unreafonable, or that 
could fuppofe fo manifeft a Contradiction, as a Time, wherein there was 
perfectly nothing. This being of all Abfurditics the greateft, to-imagine 
that pure nothing, the perfe&t Negation and Abfence of all. Beings; flrould 
ever produge any real Exiftence. oo ete OE SPR ee 
It being then unavoidable forall rational Creatures, to conclude, that 
fomething has exifted from Eternity. Let us next fee: what kindiof thing 
that mutt be. | | | : pao et cE te 
. §. 9. There are but two forts of Beings in the World, that Man knows 
or conceives. | - je is hee Pc 
First, Such.as are purely material,:without Senfé ,° Perception; or 
Thought, as the clippings of our Beards, and paring of ou¢ Nails. i | 
Secondly, Senfibie, thinking, perceiving Beings, fuch as we fihd our 
felves to be, which if you pleafe, we will hereafter call cogitdtive ard inn 
cogitative Beings ; which to our prefent purpofé, if for nothing ele, are; 
perhaps, better Terms, than material and-immateriah.:. 9 ©. 2 a‘ | 
§. ro. If then there muft be fomething etetnal, let us fee what: fort: of | 
‘Being it muftbe. And to that, it is very: obvious to Reafon, ‘that it mutt 
neceflarily be a cogitative Being. For it is as impoffible to conceive, that 
ever bare incogitative Matter fhould produce 4 thinking intelligent Bang, 
as that nothing fhould of it felf produce Matter. Let us fuppofe any jare 
of: Matter eternal, great of fmall, we thall find it,in it:felf, able.to produce! 
nothing. For Example ; let us fuppofe the Matter of the next Peble, wo 
‘meet With, eternal, clofely united, and the parts firmly at. ret togerher, 
if there were no other Being inthe World, Mutt it nov eternally remain fo, 
a dead inactive Lump? Is it poffible to conceive it can.add Motion ‘to: 
it felf, being purely Matter, or produce any. thing? Matter then, by: -its 
own Strength, cannot produce in it felf fo much as Motion: the Motion: 
it has, muft alfo. be from Eternity, or eHe be produced, and added to. 
Matter by fome other Being more powerful than Matter ; Matter,as is evie 
dent, having not Power to produce Motion in it felf, But lee us fuppofe: 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, s#cogétative Matter and Motion, whate- . 
ver changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, could never produce 
Thought : Knowledge will ftill be as far beyond the Power of Motion and. 
Matter to produce, as Matter is beyond the Power of nothing to produce, 
AndI appeal to every one’s own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eafily: 
conceive Matter produced by nothing, as Thought to.be produced by 
pure Matter, when before there was.no fach thing as Thought,or an intel 
ligent Being exifting. Divide Matter into as minute parts as you wilk(which 
We are apt to imagine a fort of fpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing 
. Of it, vary the Figure and Motion of it,as much as you pleafe,a Globe,Cube, 
(al A Gry ss. of aline, aline t of an Cone, Prim, Cylinder, Se. whofe Diametres are but 
sath di tech A af g pillaapbicd fat rooocooth part of a Gry(«) willoperate no otherwife. 
a philelophical foot * of 4 pendulum, “pon other Bodies of proportionable Bulk, than thofe 
whofe Diadroms, m the latitude of 45 of an inch or foot Diametre ; and you may as ra-. 
pica y Sp shi . a or of | tiie a to produce a ; Thought » and 
en eer eens vurehere ondiye ©‘towledge, by putting together ina certain Figure. 
ee bien eee se lpi » and Motion grofs Partiches af Matter, as by thofe thar 
names to thems becaufe, I think, se dre the very minuteft, that do ‘any where exif. 
would be of aeneral convenience,thac the They knock, impell, and refift one another, juft ee 


Peould be the common meafure in the - 4 
Commonwealth of Letters. the greater do, and thatis all they can do. So that 


if 


—— 
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Cha p.X. Kuowledge of the Exiftence of a GOD. 


#f: we will fuppofe nothing firft, or eternal , Matter can never begin 


to be : If we fuppofe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal, Motion can 


never begin to be : If we fuppofe only Matterand Motion firft, or eternal, 


. Thought can never begin to be. Whatfoever therefore is eternal, muft | 


be a cogitative Being, a Spirit: Whatfoever is firft of all Things, muft ne- 
ceflarily contain in it, and aGually have, at leaft, all the Perfections .that 
can ever after exift: nor can it ever give to another any perfeétion that 
it iath not, cither actually in it felf, or at leaft in a higher degree. 
i§.an. Jf thefefore it be evident, that fomerhing neceflarily mutt exi/? 
from ‘Eternity, 7tisalfo as evident, that that Something muf? neceflarily be 
acozitative Being: For it is as impoffible, that incogitative Matter fhould 


; he a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the negation of all Being, 


10uld produce-a pofitive Being, or Matter.. 
: §. x2. Though this difcovery of the seceffary Exiftence of an eternal 
Mind, do fufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of a GOD; fince it 
will hence follow, that all other knowing Beings. that have a beginning, 
muft.depend on:him, and have no other ways of Knowledge, or extent 
of Power, than what he givesthem: and therefore if he made thofe, he 
made al(o the tefs-excellent pieces of this Univerfe, all inanimate Beings, - 
whereby hisOmnifcience, Power , and: Providence, ‘will be eftablifhed, 


and.all his other Attributes neceflarily follow: yet to clear up this a litele 


farthdr; we will fee what Doubts can be raifed againftit; ° . 1 

. -§, 13.’ Fir, Perhaps it will befaid, that though it be as clear as de- 
monftration can make it, that there muft be an eternal Being, and thar 
Being muft alfo' be knowing : Yet is does ‘not follow, but that thinking 
Being may alfo be:material. - Let. it be fo ; it equally ftill follows,’ chat. 
there isa GOD..:'For if there be an Eternal, Omnifcient, .Omnipotent 
Being, it is certain, that there isa GOD, whether tyou ‘imagine that 
Being.to be material, orno. - But herein, I fuppofe, lies the danger andde- 
ceit of'that:Suppofition : There being no way to avoid the demonftra- 
tion, that. there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, 
would: wilingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is material ;‘and 
then letting flide. out of their. Minds, or the Difcourfe, the demonftratiorr- 
whereby. an eternal knowing Being was proved neceflarily to exift, would | 
argueall'to be Matter, and fo deny a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative 
Being.: whereby they are fo far.from eftablifhing, that they deftroy their 


_ own Hypothefis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, 
- without an eternal cogitative Being, they mnifeftly feparate Matter and 


Thinking, and fuppofe ‘no neceflary connexion of the one with the other, 
and fo-eftablifh the neceffity’ ofan eternal Spirit , but not of Matter ; 
fince it has been proved already ; that an-eternal cogitative Being, is 
unavoidably to be.granted. Now if Thinking and Matter thay be fepa- 
rated, the eternal -Exiftence of Matter, wilt.not follow from the eternal Exi« 
fence of a cogitativd Being, and they fuppofe it to no purpofe. Ke 
- .§; 14. But-now let us fee how they can fatisfie themfelves, or others,- 

that-this‘eternal thinking Being is material. © | --:, , & 
' . Péx/?,.1 would-ask them, Whether they imagine, that all Matter, every 

particle: af Matter, thinks 2 This, I fuppofe, they will fearce fay ; finceé 
then there Would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there are Par- 
ticles af Matter ,.and fo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they will noe: 
allow .Matrer as Matter ; that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well’ 
cogitative,‘as extended, they will have as hard a task to miake out to 
their'awn Reafons, cogitative Being out of itcogitative Particles, as an 
extended ‘Being, out of unextended — ifI may fo f{peak. . 5 Dae 
: — §f2 .15. 
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§.15. Secondly, If all Matter do not think, I next ask, Whether it be 
only one Atom that does fo? This has as many Abfurdities as the other ; 
for then this Atom of Matter, muftbe alone eternal, or not. If this alone 
be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful Thought, or Will, made all 
the re(t of Matter. And fo wehave the creation of Matter by a power- 
ful Thought, which is that the Materialifts ftick at. For if they fuppofe 
one fingle thinking Atom, to have produced all the reft gf Matter, they 
cannot afcribe that Pre-eminency to it in any other account, than that 
of its Thinking, the only fuppofed difference. But” ale "it to be by 
fame other way, which is above our conception, it muft be ftill Crea- 
tion ; and thefe Men muft give up their great Maxim, Fx nsbilo wil fi. 
If it be faid, chat all the reft of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking 
Atom, it will be to fay any thing at pleafure, though never fo abfurd : 
For to fuppofe all Matter eternal, and yet one {mall particlein Knowledge 
and Power infinitely above all the reft, is without any theleaftappearance 
of Reafon to frame any Hypothefis: Every particle of Matter, as Matter, 
iscapable of all rhe fame Figures and Motions of any other; and I challenge 
any oneinhis Thoughts, to add any Thing elfe to one above another. 
$216. Thirdly, If then neither one peculiar Atom alone,. can be: this 
sternal thinking Being; norall Matter, as Matter; #.e. every particle of 
Matter can be it,..1¢ only remains, that it is fome certain Sytem of Matter 
duly put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. Thisis that which] 
imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteft to haveof GOD, who 
_ would have him a material Being, as moft readily fuggefted to them, by 

the ordinary conceit they have of themfelvés, and other Men, which they. 
sake to be material thinking Beings. Bus this Imaginatiott, however more 
naturals oo lefs abfurd than thenther : For to fuppofe the eternal thinkin; 
_ Being, tobe nothing elfe but .a compofition of Particles of Matter, each 
whereof is incogitative, is to afcribe all the Wifdom and Knowledge of 
that eternal Being, only to che jxxta-pofition of parts; than which, no- 
thing can be more abfurd.. For unthinking, Particles of Matter, however 
put topether,can have nothing thereby added.to them,buta new relation of 
Pofition, which ‘tisimpoffible should give tligught and knowledge tothem, 
 §.17. But farther, this carporeal Syffem: exther has all. its parts at 
Or if is a certain motion of the-parts wherein its Thinking confifts. If it 
be perfectly at reff, it is but one lump, aad fo can have sto privileges above 
one Atom. .. a tie ae py ee | ae | . 
' [fit be the motion of its parts, on which its Thinking depends, all 
the Thoughts there mutt be unavoidably accidental,and limitted ; fince all 
Particles thet by Motion.daufe Thaught, being. each of them in it 

f without any ‘Thought , ¢annot regulate its own Motions , much lefs 
be regulated by the Thought of the whole; fiance that Thought is not 
the caufe of Motion, (for then it muft be antecedent to it, and fo without 
it,) but the confequence of it, whereby :Freedom, Power, Choice, and 
all rqtional and wife thinking or ating, will be quite taken away: So that 
fuch a thinking Being, will be no better aor wiler, than pure blind Mar~ — 
ter; {ince tg tefolye all into the accidémsal unguided motions: of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on udguided motions of blind Mat- 
ter, is the fame thing ; not to mention the narrownefs of fuch Thoughts 
and Knowledge; shat muft depend onthe motion of fuch: parts. : “But 
there needs no enumeration. of any more Abfurdities and Impoffibili- | 
ties. in this Hypothiefis, (however full ofthem: it be,): than that before~ 
mentioned ; fince let this thinking Sy{tem be all, ora. part of the Mat~ 
ter of the Univerfe, it is tmpaffible that any one Particle, fhould either 
os know 
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"know its own, ar the motion of any othet ‘Particle, or.the Whabe know 
the motion of every Particular ; and fo regulate its own Thoughts or Mo- 
~ tions, or indeed have any Thought refglting from fuch Marion. 


§.18. Others would have Matter to be eternal,notwithftanding that they, 
allow aneternal,cogitative,immaterial Being. This, tho it take notaway the 
Being of a God,yet fince it denies one and the firft great piece of his Work- 
manthip,the Creation,let us confider it a little. Matrer mult be allow'd eter- 
you cannot coriceive how it can be made out of nothing, 


“1 nk your felf eternal 2 ‘will anfwer, perhaps, 

t twenty oferty years fj ye began tobe. Butifl | 
ask you,what that Tow is, which began to be,you tan fcarcé tell me: The 

Matter whereof you are made, began not then tdbe: for ifit did, then it 
is not ecernal: But it began to be pue together in fach a fathjon and 
frame, as makes. up your Body ; ut yet that frame of Particles, is not 
¥ ou, it makes not that thinking Thing You are; (fot I have now to do 
with ong, who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would 
have unthinking Matter eternal toa; ) therefore when did that thinking 
Thing begin ta bes If it did never begin to be, then have you always 


4 


been a thinking Thing from Eternity; the abfurdity whereof I need noe 
confute, till I: meet with.one who is fo void of Underftanding, as to own 
it. If therefate you can allowa thinking Thifig, to be made our ‘df no- 
thing, (asall Things that arenot eternal mutt be,) why alfo can you not 
allqw it poflible, for ¢ material Being to be made out of nothing, by an 

equal Power, bit thet you have the experience of the one in view, and — 
not of the other 2.. Though, .when well canfidered, Creation of one, as 


weil-as t’other,: requires an equal Powen: And -we have nomore'reafon'tg 


beggle at the: effect, of that: Power in:one, than in the other ; becaufethe 


manner of it in both, is-equalky beyqnd oar comprehenfion. ‘For the 
Creation, or begining of any one thing out of nothing , being once adi 


" mitted, the Creation of every thing elfe, burthe CRE ATOR: Himfelf 


may, with the fame-cale, be fuppofed. | So 
: % Ig. But. yau will fay, As it nat impoffible toadmit of the making any 
shing ent of nathing, fince we cannot poffibly conceive it?. I anfwer, ‘Nos 
5. Becaufe it js nar reafonable to deny the power of an infinite Being, bes 
eaufe we cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny: other 


effects upon this ground, becaufe we cannot poffibly conceive their: Pro. 


dytion, wecannot conceive how Thought (or any thing but motion in 
Body) can moxe.Body: and yet that isnot a Reafon fufficient 0 make us 
demy it poffible,. againft the.conftant Experience we have of it um our - 
felves, in all our voluntary Motions which are produced in us, dnly by 
the free Thoughts of our own Minds; and are not, ‘nor cannot be the 
afiedts of she impul& ar determination of the motion of blind Matter, iry 
or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our power or choice te 
alter it.. Far‘example; My right Hand writes, whilft my left Hand ig till: 
What caules reft in one, and motion in the other? Nothing but my Wil, 
a Thought of my Mind ; oxy Thought only changing, the right Hand 
refts.and the left Hand moves. This is matter of fa@, which cannot be 
denied ; Expisis this,and.make it intelligible, and then the next ftep will 
be.te underfland Creation. . In the mean time , ‘tis a0 overvalumg our 
felves, to reduce all to the narrow meafure of our Capacities; and to cons 


- qlude, all chings.impoffible tobe done , whofe manner of doing exceeds 


ovr Gomprebention. This is to make our Comprehenfion infinite, or 
GOD finite ; when what he.can do, is limitted to what we can cone 
ceive of it... Jf you de not pnderftand the Operations of your es 

: : | | , ind, 
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Mind, that thinking Thing within you, do not deem it ftrange, that you 
cannot comprehend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who 
made and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot . 
contain. | 7 


Ye, 
CHAP. XL | 


_ Of our Knowledge of the Existence of other Things. 


§.1.° § He Knowledge of our own Being, we have by intyition. -The 
Exiftence of a GOD,»Reafén clearly makes known to US, aS 
has been fhewn. | : 

The Knowledge of the Exifferce of any other thing » we can have only by 
Senfation: For there being no neceflary connexion of real Exiftence, 
with any /deaa Man hath in his Memory, hor of any other Exiftence 
but that of GOD, with the Exiftence of any particular Maa ; no parti- 
cular Man can know the Exiftence ofany other Being; but ohly when by’ 
actual operating upon him, it makes it felf. perceived by him.. For the 
having the /dea ofany thing in our Mind, no more’ proves. the Exiftence 
of that Thing, than the pi@ture of 2 Man evidences‘ his being in the 
World, or the Vifions of a Dream make thereby a true Hiftory, = 
_ 42. ‘Tis therefore the actual receiviag. of Ideas from-without, that 
gives us notice of the Exiftence:of other Things, and makes us know, 
that fomething doth sexift at that time without us, which caufes that 
Idea in us, though perhaps we neither know nor-confider: how ‘it does it: 
For it takes not from. the certainty of our Senfes, and the Zdeas we te: 
ceive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are produ- 
ced: v. g. whilft I write this, I have, by the Paper affecting my Eyes, that 
Idea produced in my Mind ; which whatever Obje& caufes; call Whites 
by which know, that that Qualityjor Accident (2. e. whofe appearance: 
before my Eyes, always caufes that /dea) ‘dothireally exift, ‘and hath « 
Being without me. And of this, the greateft affurance: I: can poffibly 
have,.and to which my Faculties. can attain » 1s the Teftimony of my 
Eyes, which are the proper and fole Judges.of this thing, ‘and whofe Te- 
{timony; I have reafon to rely on, as fo certain, that I can no. more doubt, 
whilft I write this, that I fee White and Black, and that fomething really’ 
exifts,. that caufes that Senfation in me , than that I write or move my’ 
Harid ; which is a. Certainty as: great, as humane Nature js capable of; 
concerning the Exiftence ofany Thing , but-a Man’s {elf alone » and of 
GOD. | ea pS ee ee a eG 
- §..3. Zhe notice we have by our Senfes, of the exifting of Things without. 
us, though it be not altogether {6 certain, as our intuxive Knowledge, or 
the Deductions of our Reafon, employ’d about the clear abftratt Jdeas of 
our own Minds ;: yet it is an aflurance that. deferves ihezname of Know- 
ledge, if we perfuade our felves, that our Faculties a€& and inform us 

' ight, concerning the exiftence of thofe Objects that affea them, it can- 
not pafs for an ill-grounded confidence. -ForI think no body can, in ear- 
neft, be fo fceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiftence of thofe Things 

. he feesand feels. At leaft, he that can doubt fo. far, (whatever he may | 
have with his own Thoughts) will never have any Controverfies with: 
me; fince hecan never be fure I fay any ‘thing contrary to his Opinion. 

can | As 


ng 


As to my felf,'E think GOD: has giver:me affurance enough of thé Exiz 
ftence of Things.without me: fince by their different application’; ‘T car 
produce in my ‘felf both Pleafure and Pain, whichis one great Coneern- 
mdat‘of my prefent flate. .: This is.certainy the confidence that otir Faz 
dufties do not herein deceive us, is the greateft affurahce we ard cipable 
of, concerning the Exiftence of material:Beings. _Eor'we-cdnriot a& 41\ 

thing, but by our-Faculties ;:‘nor tatk of Knowledge iv-felf , but by the 
help of thofe Faculties which are fitted: to apprehend even what Knows 
ledge is, But ‘befides the !affurance our Senifes themblves'give us; that. 
they: do not‘err inthe Information they give us, of the Exiftenceof' Thinige 


without us; when they are‘ affected. by them, ‘we ate: fareher confirmed 


.§, 4.° Fief, Tis plaid, thofe Perceptions are produced in: us, by extes 


Rofes inithe Winter: but we fee no body, fets the reliftvof a Pine-ap: ie 
8 iti re Pe oe ee “teed ie 


“Slay Secoadty, Becaule fonsetines Lind, thar I cannos'sveld rhe having 


_ hofe Ideas prodaced in my Mind: For'though -when: «my Byes: ‘are fh 


or Wirtdows faft, ‘I can at’ Pléafure:re-call to a hg ‘the Ideas of Lighd 
or tlie Sun, which former ei geo bad: lodg'd' in’ my Mertiory-; 4 I 
ean at‘pleafure lay. by that Jvea, and take into my view that of the finell 
of eRofe, or tafte of Sugar. : Butaf I turti'my Eyesat tioon towards thé 
Sun, I carinot avoid the /deas, which the Light, or Sun; then prodtices 
in me. So that there is a manifeft difference, between the-Zdeas laid-up 
in my Memory ; (over whith , if they: were there. only, I fhould havé 
conftanitly the fame power td difpofe of them, and lay them by at plea* 
fure) and thofe which force themfelves.upon me, ‘and I cansot avoid: hat 


_ ving. And therefore it muft needs be fome exteriour‘caufe,: dnd thé brisk 


ating of fome Objects without me, whofe efficacy-I carinot refift ‘ ‘that 
produces thoft Zdeas in my: Mind, whether 1 will, or-no. Befides, there 


' no. body who doth not perceive the difference in himfelf, between coms 


templating the Sun, ashe hath the /dea of it in his Memory. And dQually 
logking upor it : Of which two, his perception is {o diftin@; that few of 
his ¥deas are more diftinguifhable one from another. And therefore he hath 
vertain knowledge , that they are not both Memory, or the’ Actions 


’ ofthis Mind, and Fancies only within himy bue that actual fecing Hath’ & 


6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thofe Ideas are produced in sy 


\ with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaf offence. Thus 


the pain of Heat-or Cold, when the dea of it is revived in our Minds, 
Bives us no-difturbance ; which, when felt, was very troublefome, and is 
again, when aCtually repeated: which is occafioned by the diforder the ex- 
ternal Object caufes in our Bodies, when applied to-it: And we remem- — 
ber thie pain of Hunger, Thirft, or the Heéad-ach, without any pain at 
all ; which would either never difturb us, or elfe conftantly do it; as 
often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but /deas floating ‘if 
our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the réal 
Exiftence of Things affeCting us from abroad. And though mathemati- 
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cal demoriftrations depend riot upon fenfe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams,gives great credit to the Evidence of our Sight,and feems to give 
it a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonftration it felf. For it 
would be very ftrange, that a Man fhould allow it for an undeniable 
Truth, that two Angles ofa Figure, which he meafures by Lines and 
Angles of a Diagram, fheuld be bigger one than the other; and yes | 
doubt of the Exifience of thofe Lines and Angles, which by looking on; 
he makes ufe of to meafure that by. | | 4 
§.7. Fourthly, Our Senfes,in many cafes, bedr witnefs'to the Truth of 
each other’s report, concerning the Exiftence of fenfible Things without 
us. He that fees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more 
than a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting his Hand 
in it. Which certainly could never be put into fuch exquifite pain, by 
a bare /dea or Phantom, ‘unlefs that the pain be a fancy too: Which 
yet hecannot, when the Burnis well, by raifing the /dea of it, bring upon 
himfelf again. a : ne . 
Thus { fee, whilft I write this, I can change the Appearance of thé 
Paper ; and by defigning the Letters, tell before-land what new /dea 
it fhall exhibit the very next moment, barely by my drawing the Pen 
over it: which will neither appear (let me fanfie as much as I will) if 
my Hand ftand ftill, or though [ move my Pen, if my Eyesbe fhut : Nor 
er Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chufe after- 
wards but fee themas they are; that is, have the /deas of fuch Letters as 
I have made. Whence it is manifeft, that they are not barely the Spore 
and Play of my own Imagination, when I find, that che CharaGers that 
were made at the pleafure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor 
et ceafe to be, whenever I fhall fanfie it, but continue to affe& my Sen- 
es conftantly and regularly, according to the Figures ‘made them. To 
which if we will add, that the fight of thofe hall, trom another Man, draw 
fuch Sounds, as I before-hand defign they fhall ftand for, there will be 
little reafon left to. doubt, that thofe Words,I write,do really exift without. 
me, when they caufe a long feries of reguldr' Sounds to affect my Ears; 
which could not be the effect of my Imagination, nor could my Memory 
retain them in that order. a _ _ 
§. 8. But yet if after all this, any one will be fo fceptical'as to diftrult 
his Senfes, and to affirm, that all we feeand hear, feel and tafte, think 
and do, during our whole Being, 1s but the feries and deluding appea- 
~ ganceéé of a long Dream, whereof there is no reality; and therefore will 
queftion the Exiftence of all Things , or our Knowledge of any thing: I 
mutt defire him to confider, that if all be a Dream, then- he doth but 
dream that he makes thé Queftion; and fo it is not much matter that a 
Man fhould anfwer. But yet, if he pleafe, he may dream that I make this 
 anfwer, That the certainty of Things exifting és rerum Natura, when we 
have the teftimony of our Senfes for it, is not only as great as our frame 
can attain to, but 4s owr Condition needs. For our Faculties being fuited not 
to the tull extent of Being,nor toa perfe€t,clear,comprehenfive Knowledge 
of things, free from all doubt and fcruple; but tothe prefervation of usin, 
whom they are; and accommodated to the ufe of Life: they ferve to 
our purpofe well enough, if they will but give us certain notice of thofe 
‘Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that feesa 
Candie burning, and hath experimented the force of its Flame, by putting 
his Finger in it, will littledoubt, that this is fomething exifting without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him togreat pain; which is aflurance 
enough, when no Man requires greater certainty to govern. his Actions 
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‘by , than what is as certain as his Actions tliemfelves. And if our 
‘Dreainer pleafes to try whether the slowing heat of a glafs Fornace, be 
barely a wandring Imagination in a drowfie Man's Fancy, by putting his 
Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty greater than 
he could with, that itis fomething more than bare Imagination, So that 
this evidence is as great as we can defire , being as certain to us, &s our 
Pleafure or Pain; #.¢. Happinefs or Mifery ; beyorid which, we have no 
concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an aflurance of the Exi- 
ftence of Things without us, is fufficient to direct us in the attaining the 
Good, and avoiding the Evil which 1s caufed by them, which is the im- 
portant concerninent we have of being made acquainted with them. | 
§..9. In fine then, when our Senfes do actually convey into our Under- 


— ftandings any dea, we are well affured that there doth fomething at that 


time really exift without us, which doth affect our Senfes, and by them 
give notice of its felfto our apprehenfive Faculties, and actually pro- 
tluce that Zdea which we then perceive; and we cannot fo far diftruft 
their Teftimony, as to doubt that fuch Colle“tions of fimple Jdeas, as 
sve have obferved by our Senfes to be united together , do really exift 
‘together. . But ¢his Knowledge extends as far as the prefent 7 eftimony of. . 


—-exr Senfes, extiploy’d about particular Objects that do then affect them, 


and nofarther. For if\fawfuch a Colle&tion of fimple Zdeas, as is wont 
tobe called Man, exifting together one minute fince, and am now alone, 
j cannot be fare that the fame Man exifts now, (ince there is no neceflary 
connexion of his Exiftence a minute fince, with his Exiftence now.: by a: 
thoufand ways he may ceafe to be, fince { had the Teltimony of my Sen | 
fes for his Exiftence. And if { cannot be fure, that:the Man I faw laft to: 
day, is now in being, I can be lefs fure that he is fo, who hath. been jon- 
r removed from my Senfes, and I havenot feen fince yefterday, orfince 
the laft years and much lefs can { be certain of the Exiftence of Men that 
I never faw. Andtherefore though it be highly probable, that Millions 
of Men do néw exift, yet whilft I am alone writing of this, I haveno un 


~ queftionable Knowledge of it; though the great likelihood of 1t puts me 


paft doubt, and it be reafonable for me to do feveral things upon.the con- 
Elence that thereare Men (atid Men alfo of my acquaintance, with whom 
{1 have to. do). now inthe World: But this is but Probability , not 
Knowledge. 3 
...§. 10. -Whereby yet we may obferve, how foolith and vain a thing itis, 
fot a Man of narrow Knowledge, who having Reafon given tim to judge 
of the different evidence and probability of Things, and to be {way d ac- 
cordingly ; how vais, I fay, it is to expect DemonStration and Certainty ~ 
jn things not capable of it; and refufe Affent to very rational Propofitions, 
and act contrary to very plaiti and clear Truths, becaufe they cannot be 
made out fo evident, as to furmount every the leaft (I will not fay Rea- 
fon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in ordinary Affairs of Life,would 
admit of nothing but dire& plain Demontitration, would be fure of no- 
thing in this World , but perifhing quickly. The wholefomnefs of his 
Meat or Drink, would be fearce capable of certainty enough to give him 
reafon to venture onit: And I would fain know what "tis he coulddo up- 
on fuch grounds as were capable of no doubt, no Objections. 

: x2. As when our Senfes are actually employ'dabout any Object, we 
do know that it does exift; fo dy our Memory we may be affured, that 
heretofore Things that affected ‘our Senfes, have exifted. And thus me. 
have knowledge of the paft Exiftence of feveral Things, whereof our Senfes 
haying informed us, our Memories ae the Jdeas ; and of this, we. 

ro, - t | are 
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are paft all doubt, fo long as we remember well. But this Knowledge alfo 
reaches no farther than our Senfes have formerly affured us. ‘Thus feeing 
Water at this inftant, ’tis an unqueftionable Truth ‘te me that Water doth 
exift: and remembring that I faw it yefterday , it will alfo be always 
true ; and aslong as my Memory retains it, always an undoubted Propo- 
fition to me, that Water did exift roth. Fu/y, 1688. as it will alfo be 
equally true, that a certain numer of very fine Colours did exift, which 
at the fame timé I faw upon a bubble of that Water: But being now quite 
out of the fight both of the Water and Bubles too, it is no more certainly 
known to me that the Water doth exift, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein ; it being no more neceflary that Water fhould exift to day, be 
caufe it exifted ycfterday, than that the Colours or Bubbles exift to day, 
becaufe they exilted yefterday, though it be exceedingly much more pro- 
bable, becaufe Water hath been obferved to continue long in Exiftence, 
but Bubbles, and the Colours on them quickly ceafe to be. ; 

§. 12. What /deas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, f 
have already thewn: But though we have thofe /deas in our Minds, and 
know we have them there, the having the /deas of Spirits, does not make 
us kwow that any fuch Things do exift without us, or that there are axy 
fite Spirits, or arty other {piritual Beings, but the eternal GOD. We 
have ground from revelation, and feveral other Reafons, to believe with 
affurance, that there are fuch Creatures; but our Senfes not being able to 
difcover them, we want the means of knowing their particular Exiften- 
ces. For we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really exi- 
fting, by the /dea we have of fuch Beings in our Minds, than by the 
Ydeas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know , that 
Things anfwering thofe /deas, do really exift. 

And therefore concerning the Exiftence of finite Spirits, as well as fe. 
veral other Things , we muft content our felves with the Evidence of 
Faith, but univerfal certain Propofitions concerning this matter, are be- 
yond our reach. For however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent 
Spirits that GOD ever created, do ftill exift; yet it can never make a 
part of our certain Knowledge. Thefe, and the like Propofitions, we 
may aflent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this ftate, capable - 
of knowing. Weare not then to put othcrs upon demonftrating, nor 
our felves upon fearch of univerfal Certainty inall thofe matters, wherein 
We are not capable ofany other Knowledge, but what our Senfes give us 
in this or that particular. : : 

§. 13. By which it appears, that there are two forts of Propofttions ; 

" one concerning the Exiftence of any thing an{werable to fuch an Idea: as 
having the Jdea of an Elephant, Phoenix, Motion, or an Angel, in my 
Mind, the firft and natural enquiry is, Whether fuch a thing does any 

where exift> And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No exiftence 
of any thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly be known 
farther than.our Senfes inform us. There is another fort of Propofitions, 
wherein is exprefled the Agreement, or Difagreement of our abftra& Ideas, 
and their dependence one on another; and fuch Propofitions may be: 
wniverfal and certain : So having the /dea of GOD and my felf, of Fear 
and Obedience, Icannot but be fure that GOD is to be feared and 
obeyed by me: and ‘this Propofition will be certain, concerning Mav in 
general, if [ have made an abftra&t /dea of fuch a Species, whercof | am. 
one particular, But yet this Propofition, how certain foever, that Men 
ought to fear and obey, GOD proves not tome the Exiftence of Men 
tn the World, but will be true of all fuch Creatures » whenever they do. 

exift: 
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exift: Which certainty of fuch general Propofttions , depends en the. 

Agreement or Difegteement is to be difcovered in thofe abftra@ Jdeas.. 

. § ug.:In the former cafe, our Knowledge is the canfequence of the 
Exiftence of Things:.producing fdas in our Minds by our Senfs: in. 
the letter, Knowledge is the confequence of the Jdeqs-that are in_out, 
Minds whatfoever they are , dad produce ~general certain Propofitiong, 
many ‘whereof are celled ererua: Veritates ; and are indeed fo, nee fron, 
being, written in the: Minds of.all Men, or that they were before the: 
World’: But whetefoever we can fuppole fugh'a, Creature as Men is ens 
dowed with fuch Fdoulties, and thereby furnifhed with fuch Jdeas as we 
have, we mutt conclude he muft needs, when he applies his Thoughts.tq 
the canfideration of! his /deas, know the Truth of certain Propofitiong 
that will arife froth the Agreement, or Difagreement, he will pereeiva 
gin them. - For-Names being fuppofed to fland perpetually for the — 
fame Zdzass and:thd fame Jdeas. having immutably the fame Habisudes 
one te another, Propofitions, concerning any. abitract Jdees shat are ones 
trut;imult needs be eternal Verities. | (> 1 SS 
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& ry having’ been the cdrhition received Opinion::amongft Men of 


4 - Letters,‘ that Maxims -were the foundations of: all Knowledge 5 
und th4¢ the Sciences were eaclt of them built upon certaig’ ps acognita} 


From whence the Underftanding was to tale its rife, and by whictric was 


to condaé icfelf, in its enquiries into the ‘matters’ belonging to that 


- Science, the beaten road of the Schools, has beer to lay dewrt in the -begini 


ning,*one or more general Propofitions,.as Foundations whereor to. build 
the Knowledge was to be had of that Subject. Thefe Doégtrines thus laid 


-* dowin for Foundations of any Science, were edlled Prégciples, as the !be- 


ginhings from which we muft fet out, and leak no farther ‘backwards in 
our Enquiries, but take thefe for certain and unqueftionable Truths, and 
ge ere | Se ge ht ie, 
+ §.%.- That whieh: gave occafion to this way of proceeding in.other 
Sciences, was (as I-fuppofe) the good fuceefs it feemed to have in Mather 
maticks; wherein Men, being obferved to attain a great certainty of 
Krowledge, thefe Sciences came by pre-eminence tobe called yosipeares 
endl « MxOnes; Learning, or hifgs'learn'd, ¢hroughly learnid, as having 
‘afl other the gréateft certainty, clearntefs, and evidenceinthem, = -— 
1923, Bueifany one will confider, he will (1 guefs) find, chat the great 
advancement and certainty of real Knowledge Men arrived to in thefe 
Seierices, was net owing to the influence of their Prindiples:, nor derived 
Krom any peculier advantage they received from wo or three general 
‘Mains laid dowh ia the beginning ; but from the clear, diftindl, compleat 
‘Ddeas cheit Thoughts wereemploy'd about, and the relation of Equalicy 


-~prid Bxcefs-fo clear between fome of them, that they had an intuitive 


Knowledge, and by that away to difcover it in others, and this without 
-the hel of thofe Maxims. For I ask, Is it not poffible for a young Led to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue 
©f this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part; nor be aflured of HF 
ge Se : m | ita | 
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till he has learned that Maxim 2° Or carinot a Country-Wench know, thee 
having received a Shilling from one that owes her three; and- a-Shulli 
4lfo from another that owés her three, that the remaining Debts.sn e 
of their hands are equal ; cannot fhe know this, I fay, without the fetch 
the certainty of it from this Maxim , That if you take. Equals from Equals; 
the remainder will be Equals.; a Maxim which poffibly fhe never heard or 
thought of? I defire any one to confider: which is known. firft and cleareft 
by moft People ; the particular Inftance, or the general Rule; and: which 
it isthat gives Life and Birthto the other. ‘Thefe genetal Rulesare.but the 
comparing our more general and abftract Jdeas, which are the Work. 
manthip of the Mind, made, and Names given to them for the eafier dif- 
patch in its Reafonings, and drawing into comprehenfive Terms, and 
fhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obfervations’: But Knowledge bes 
gant in the Mind,and was founded on: Particulars; though afterwards, 
perhaps, no notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the Mirid (for- 
ward {till to enlarge its Knowledge) moft attentively to lay up thofe ge- 
neral Notions, and make the proper ufe of. them, which is to disburthen 
the Memory of the cumberfome load of Particulars. : 

_ §.-4. But be it inthe Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, 
that taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch froma 
red Line of two Inches,the remaining parts pf the two Lines will be equal, 
or that if you take equals fronrequals, the remainder will be equals : Which, 
I fay, of thefe two is the clearer and firft known, I leaye to any one to 
determine, it not being material to my preéfent occafion.' That which I 
have here to do, is to enquire, whether if it be the readieft way to Know- 
ledge, ‘to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, it bg yet a 
{afe'way to take the Principles, which are laid down. in any. other Sci- 
ence, as unqueftionable Truths ; and fo receive them without examina- - 
tion, and adhere'to them, without fuffering them tobe doubted of, bee 
caufe Mathematicians have been fo happy; or fo fair, to- ufe none but 
felfevident and: undeniable. If this be fo, I know not what may not, pafs 
for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and improved.in Na- 
tural Philofophy. - ao ee. 4 7 io. 4 
_ ‘Let that Principle of fome of the old Philofophers, ‘That all is Matter, 
end that, there is nothing clfe, be received for.certain and indubitable, 
and it will be eafie to be feen by the Writings of fome that have revived it 


again in our days, what confequences it will lead us into. Let any one, 


humane Conftitutions. , 


with Polemo, take the World ; or, with'the. Stoicks, the A2ther, or the 
Sin; or, with Aweximenes, the Air, to be God; and; what a. Divinity, 
‘Religion, and Worfhip muft we needs have! Nothing can be fo. dangerous, 
as Principles thus taken up without queftioning or examination ; efpecially 
‘if they be fuch as concern Morality, which influence Men's Lives, and 
ey biafs to all their AGtions, Who might not juftly expe@ another 

ind of Lifein Ari/tippus, who placed Happinefs in bodily Pleafure ; and 
in Antifthenes, who made Vertue fufficient to Felicity? And he who, 
with Plato, fhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of GOD, will have 
his Thoughts raifed to other Contemplations, than thofe who laok not 
beyond this {pot of Earth, and thofe perifhing Things are to be had in ic. 
He that, with Archelaus, thall lay it down. as a Principle, That Right and 
Wrong, Honeft and Difhoneft, are defined only by Laws, and not by Na- 
ture, will have other meafures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thofe 
who take it for granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all 


na the 
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<i. § 5. If therefore thof,that.pafs for Préxciples, are not certain, (which 
‘we muft have fome way to know , that we niay:be-able to diftinguith 
them from thofe that are.doubtful,) but are oily made {0 to us. by’ our 
blind affent we are liable to be mi/led by them s and inftead of being: gui 


“ded into Truth, we fhall,. by Principles, be only confirmed:in .Miftake 


and Errour.: rn re rr 
_.-§ 6. But fince the Knowledge of the-Gertairity of. Principles, as well 
gs of all other ‘Truths, depends‘only upon the perception.we have of she 
Agreement, or. Difagreement of our /deas, the way to.improve our: Knows 
dedge, is not, fam fure, bluadly, and with an implicit Faith ro receive and 
fallow Principles ; but is, dithink, ro get. and fix ix dur Minds clear, dix 
fiinct, and compleat Ideas, as:faras they are to be had; and aenex ta them 
proper and confiant Names.: / And thus, pethaps, without:any other Prin- 
ciples, but barely confidering thofe perfect Jdeas, and by comparing them 
ene:with another, finding their Agreement, and. Difagreement, and their 
feveral-Relations-and Habieudes ; we fhall get more true and clear Knaw- 
dedge, by the condutt of this ene Rule, than by taking up Prineiples; and 
‘thereby putting our Minds into the difpofaliof others... -2o 
-':.§:2. We niaft therefore,if we will proceed as Reafon advifes,adapt. our me 
thods of Exquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine; and, the Truth we 


 fearch after. * General andcextain Truths, are only founded in the Habi- 


‘rades and: Relations of abftradt /deas.1 A ‘fagacious -and methodical. ap- 
‘plication of our Thoughts, for the finding out thefe Relations, is the.on- 
dy way to difcover all that.can be put, ‘with Truth and Certainty. con- 
cerniog » into general Propofitions. By what. fteps we are to pro-— 
‘exed, is to be tearned in the Schools of the MatHematicians,: who from 


‘of Reafonings, to.she difcovery and demonftration of Truths, 
hat appear at firft fight beyond humane Capacity. ‘The Art of finding 
Proofs, and the ddeas that demonttratively thew the. equality or inequa- 
lity of unapplicable Quantities, 1s, I confefs, of great.help to them: Bue 
pe, Abe fomething, like this; in refpe of other /deas, as well as thofe of | 
magnitude, may aot in time be found out, I will not determine. - This, 
Think, I may ‘fay, that if other Ideas, that are the real as well as nominal 
Effences of their Species, were purfued in the way farniliar to Mathema- 
ticians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater evidence 
and clearnefs, than poffibly we are apt to imagine.’ - ae 
. §, 8. This gave me the confidence to advance that Gonjeture, which 
F fuggelt, Chap. 3..viz. That Morality is capable of Demonftration, as well 
as Mathematicks. For the /deas that Ethicks are converfant about, being 
‘all real. Efences, and fuch'as I imagine have a difcovetable connexion 
atid-agreementt one with another ; fo far.as we can find their Habitudes . 
and Relations,: fo far we fhall be poffefied of certain, real, and general 
Truths: and I doubt hot, but ifa right method were taken, a great part 
of Morality might bé made out with that clearnefs, that could leave, to 
a.confidering Man, no more reafon to doubt, than he could have to 
doubt of the Truth of Propofitions in Mathematicks which have been 
demonftrated tohim. oa | a. 
+. §.9. In our Search after the Knowledge of Subftances , our want of 
Ideas, that are faitable to fuch a way of proceeding, obliges ws to. a quite 


5 very plain and eafie ni pg ty by gentle de ees, an da contin ued Chain 


*  ‘Giderent method. We advance not here, as in the other,where our abftra@ 


Ideas are real, as well as nominal Effences, by contemplating our /deas, 
‘and ‘confidering their Relations and Gorrefpondencies, that helps us very. 


Little, forthe Reafons that in another place we have at large fhewed. By, - 


which 
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bat chat which f have-tried. . Becaufe st is no Confequ 


aie ae ate 
which, I think, icis evident, that Subftances'afford: Matter of very title 
general Kaowledge s'and the'bare‘Contemplation of their abftrad Seas, 
will carey us but a very little. way in the fearch of Truth. and Certainty. 
What then are we tu do for:the iniprovemene of our Xwsbledge in fubfaw 


gia Beings? Here we are to ‘take:a quite: cohtrary Courfe, the want of 


Ideas of their real Effences fends us from our own Thoughts, from: con 
benipdating,and drawing Gonfeqnences from our own Jdeds,to the Things 
themfelves as they exift : Experience maj? teach me whatiReafon cannot 
and by:trying, ’tis-alone that J can certainly know what’ other Qualities 
co-exift with thofe of: my complex /dea, 'v, gi whether that yellow, hea- 
vy, fafible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, orno; which Experience 
(which way ever.it: prove in that particalar BodyI examine) makes me 
not certain, that it is'fe, in all or awy other. yellow, a Body, 

: , ence one way or 
tother from my complex Jdéa.; the Necefiity or fnconfiftence of Malies- 
bility, hath no vifible connedtion with the Qombjnation. of that Colour, 
Weight, and Fuftbiliry in any'body. ‘What thave faid here of the nomi- 
nal Effence of Gold,. fuppofed: to .goiift of a Body of fuch a determinate 
Coloar, Weight, and FuGbility, will hold true, if Malleablenef, Fired- 
nefs, and Solubility in Aqua’ Regia be added to at, our Reafonings fem 
thele Zdeas will carry us bute ittle. way in the certain difcovery of the 
athty Properties in. thofe Mafics. of Matter, whereia all thefe are to be 


found. - Becaufe the other Properties of fuch Bodies, depending not én 


thefe, but on that ankaown real Effence,' oa which. thefe alo depend, 
carinet by them diltoverthe reft ¢ we can go mo farther -than the = 


Meas Four nominal Effence will carry.os, which is very little befondl - 


thentelvess and fo afford us but very fpariggly any certain, sniverial, and 
afefal Truths. For upon Trial, ‘having found that particular piece (and 
aff others of chat. Colour, Weight, and Fufibiiey, that] evertried) mab 
leable, that alfo makes now, . perhaps, a part.ofimy complex Jdee, part tf 
my noiiaal Effence of Gold ; whereby chough1 make my. complex Jdea, 
to which 1 affix the Name Gold, to confift af more fimple. /deas than-be- 
fore: yer ftill, it not containing the real Eflence of any Species of Bodies, 
ie‘helps: me not-certainly to: know (I fay.to.know, perhaps, ic may to 
conjecture) the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther thon 
they: have a vilible connection, .with fome or-all of the fimple Zdeas, chat 
make up my nominal Effence: '.for Example, I cannot be certain from 
this complex Zéea, whether Gold be fixed, or no: Bacaufe as befpre, there 
is no “neceflary conneion, or inoonliftence to be difcavered betwixt 4 
complex dea of a Body, yeHow, heavy, fufible, malleable, beewixt chef, 
I fay, and Fixednefs, fo that ¢ may certainly know, that.in whatfoeviy 
Body thofe ase found;. there Fixednefs is fore co be :. Flereagain for -d{fir 
trance, J muft apply my felfto Experienct, as far as that reaches, I.may 
have certain Knowledge, bue nofarther.: = © 8° 8; a 
—-§. 20. I deny not, bue a Manmaccuftomed to rational .and regular Ex- 
périments, fhall be able to fee ‘farther into the Nature of Bodies; and 
guefs righter at their yet unknown Properties, than one that is-a Seranger 
to them: But yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgment.aad Opinion, not 


Knowledge and Certainty. Thisivay: of attaining, and smprowing ‘onr 
Knowledge ix Subftances, only by Experience and Hiftory, to which the 


weaknefs of our Faculcies in this Seate of Mediwcrity We are in, in this 


World, makes me fufpedt, chat natural Philofophy is not capable of being 


made ‘a Science. We are able, I imagine, to reach very litle general 


Knowledge concerning the Species of Bodies, and their feveral Properties, 


Expe- 
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Experiments and Hiftorical Obfervations, we may have, from which we 
may draw Advantages of Fafe'and Health, and thereby increale our ftock 
of Conveniences for this Life; but beyond this, our Talents reach not, 
our Faculties cannot attain. | | | . 

§. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince our Faculties 
are not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real Eflences of Bo- 
dies ; but yet plainly; difcover to us the Being of a God, and the Know: 
ledge of our fclves, enough to lead us into a full and clear difcovery of 
our Duty, and great Concernment, it will become us, as rational Creaz 
tures, toemploy our Faculties about what they are moft adopted to, and 
follow the direction of Nature, where it feems to point us out the way. 


For ‘tis rational to conclude, that our proper Imployment liés in thofe 


Enquiries, and in that fort of Knowledge, which is mott fuited to our 
natural Capacities,and carries in it our greateft intereft, i. e. the Condition 
of our eternal Eftate : and therefore it 1s, I think, that Morality is the pro- 
per Science, and Bufine{s of Mankind in general, (who are both concer= 
ned, and fitted to fearch out their Sumyaum Bonum,) as feveral. Arts con« 
verfant about feveral parts of Nature, arethe Lot and private “Talent of 
particular ‘Men, for the common Convenience of humane Life, and their 
own particular Subfiftence in this World. Of what Confequence the difs 
covery of one natural Body, and its Properties may be: to humane Life, 
the whole great Continent of America is a convincing inftance ; whofe 
Ignorance in.ufeful Arts, and want of the greateft part of the Convenien-« 


cics of Life, ina Country that abounded with all forts of natural Plentyy 
_ I think, may be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found in 


a very ordinary defpicable. Stone, I mean the Mineral of Jren, And 
whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this part of the World, 
where Knowledge and Plenty feem to vie eachwith other; ge dra one 
that will ferioufly refle& on it, I fuppofe, it will appear paft doubt, that 
were the ufe of Iron loft among us, we fhould in a few Ages be unavoi- 
dxbly reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient favage Ameri- 
cans, whofe natural Endowments and Provifions, come no way fhort of 


thofe of the moft flourifhing and polite Notions. So that he who firft 


made known the ufe of that one contemptible Mineral,may be truly ftyled 
the Father of Arts, and Author of Plenty. . at 
_.§. 12. [would not therefore be thought to dif-efteem, or diffuade the 


Studyof Nature. [readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives 


us occafion to admire, revere, and glorifie their Author: andif rightly 
directed, may be of greater benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of 
exemplary Charity, that have at fo great Charge been raifed, by the Founs 
ders. of Hofpitals and Alms-houfes. He that fet invented Printing; dif- 
covered the Ufe of the Compafs; or made publick the Virtue and right 
Ufe of Xin Hina ; did more for the propagation of Knowledge, for the 


-acquifition of Conveniencies of Life ; and faved more from the Grave,than 


thofe who built Colleges, Work-houfes, and car toe . All that I would 
fay, is, that we fhould not be too forwardly poffefled with the Opinion, 


or Expectation of Knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by Ways, | 


that will not attain it: That we fhould not. take doubtful Syftems, for 
compleat Sciences ; nor unintelligible Notions, for {cientifical Demon. 
firations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we mutt be content to glean what 
we can from particular Experiments, fince we cannot froma Difcovery 
of their real Effences, grafp ata time whole Sheaves ; and in bundles, comy 

rehend the Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our 
Enquiry is concerning Co-exiflence, or Repugnancy to co-exift ; which 


by 
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by Contemplation of our /deas, we cannot difcover, there Experience 
S fervation, and natural Hiftory, muft give us by our Senfes, and by 
retail, an infight into corporeal Subftances. The Knowledge of Bodies 
we muft get by our Senfes, warily employed in taking notice of their 
Qualities, and Operations on one another ; and what we hope to knovs 
of feparated Spirits in this World, we mult, I think, expect only from 
Revelation. He that fhall confider, bow dittle general Maxims, precarious 
Principles, and Hlypothefes laid down at Pleafure, have promoted true 
Knowledge, or helped to fatisfie the Enquiries of rational Men after real 
Improvements. How little, I fay, the {etting out at the end, has for ma- 
ny Ages together advanced Men’s Progrefs towards the Knowledge of na- 
tural. Philofophy, will think,we have Reafon to thank thofe Men, who in 
this latter Age have taken anotherCourfe,and have trod out to us,though not 
an eafier way to learned Ignorance,yet a furer way to profitable Knowledge: 

6.13. Not that we may not, to explain any Phenomena of Nature, 
make ufe of ariy probable Aypothefis whatfoever : Hyporhefes, if they are 
well made, are at leaft great helps to the Memory, and often direct us 
to new Difcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we fhould sot take up any 
one tod baftily; (which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the 
Caufes of Things, and have Principles to reft on, is very apt to do,) till 
we have very well-examined Particulars, and made feveral Experiments, 
in that thing we would explain by our Hvpothefts, and fee whether it will 
apree to themall-; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, 


and not be asinconfiftent with one Phenomenon of Nature; as they feent 


to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaft, that we take care, 
tliae the Name of Principles :deceive-us not, ror impofe of us, by making 
tisteceive that for.an unqueftionable Truth, which is really, at beft, but 
4 ‘very doubtful conjecture, ‘fuch as are moft (I had almoft faid all) of the 
Hypothefes in'natdral Philofophy: 7 23 
-<§ x4. ‘Bat whether nataral Philofophy be‘tapable of Certainty, or nd, 
the ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, feem to me, ia 
fliort, to be thefe two - : ' eo ; 

. Firft, The Firstis to get, and fettiein our Minds,as far as we can, clear, 
aiftinit and conftant Ideas ofthofe Things wewould confider and know. For 
it being evident,that our Knowledge cannot exceed our /deas, where they 
are either imperfect, or obfcure, we cannot expect to lave certain, and 
perfect Knowledge. oS : a | 


+, Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out: thofe intermediate Ideas, 


_ Cirinot be immediately compared. 


which may fhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy of other /deas, which 
-. §.¥5. That thefe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing 
Gonfequences from fome general Propofitions ) are the right Method of im+ 
proving our Knowledge in other /deas of Modes, the Confideration 


of Mathematical Knowledge will eafily inform us. Where firft we fhalt — 


find; that he that hasnot a perfect, and clear Zdea of thofe Angles, or Fi- 
gurés-of which he defires to: know any thing, rs utterly ‘thereby uncapa- 
blée'of any Knowledge about them:: Suppofe but a Man, not to have 4 
perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum,or Trapezium; and there 
ndthing moté clear, that he willin vain feek any Demonftration about 
‘them."- And ‘farther it is evident, that it: was not the influence of thofe 
Maxittis, which dre taken for Principles iv’ Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Matters of that Science into thofe wonderful Difcoveries they have 
Yhade. Let a Man of good Parts {now all the Maxims generally made uf 
‘of itr Mathemraticks never fo perlectly, and contemplate their Extent.and 
oe | ~ Confequences 
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and Confequences, as much as he pleafes, he will by their Affiftence, I 
{uppofe, fcarce ever come to know that the fquare of the Hypotieneufon 
in aright angled Triangle, is equal to the {quares of the two other fides. 
"Fhe Knowledge, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, and if you take 


‘Equal from Equal, the remainder will-be Equal, &¢. helped him not, [ 


prefume, to this Demonftration: AndaMan may, I think, pore long 
enough on thofe Axioms, without ever feeing one jot the more of mathe- 
matical Truths. They have been difcovered by the Thoughts otherways 


7 


‘applied : The Mind had other Objects, other Views before it, far diffe- 


rent from thofe Maxims, when it firft got the Knowledge of fuch kind of | 
Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thofe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method, who firft made thefe De- 


+ monftrations, can never fufficiently admire. And who knows what Me- , 
_ thods*‘may hereafter be found out to enlarge our Knowledge in other 


‘Things, as well as that of lgeéra in. Mathematicks, which {fo readily 
finds out /deas of Quantities to meafure others by, whofe Equality or Pro- 
portion we could otherwife very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to 
know? | | : : 


( 


CHAP. XIIL 
Some farther (‘ou fiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


§. “()% Knowledge, as in other Things, fo in this, has a great Con- 

y. formity with our Sight, that it is xe/ther wholly neceffary, nor 
wholly voluntary. If our Knowledge were altogether neceflary, all Men’s 
Knowledge would not only bealike, but every Man would know all that 
is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, fome Men {0 little regard 
or value it, that they would have extreme little, or none atall. Men 
that have Senfes, cannot .chufe but receive fome Jdeas by them; and if 
they have Memory, they cannot but retain fome of them; and ‘if 
they have any diftinguifhing Faculty,cannot but perceive the Agreement, 
or Difagreement of {gme of them one with another : ‘As he that has Eyes, 
if he will open them by day, cannot but fee fome ObjeSts, and perceive a 
difference in them. But though a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, 
canuot but fee: yet there be certain Obje&s, which he may chufe whe- 
ther he will turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reacha Book contai- 
ning Pictures, and Difcourfes, capable to delight, or inftrut him, which 
yet he may never have the Will to open, never take the Pains to 
look into. | | 
. §.2. There is alfo another thing in a Man’s Power, and that is, though 
he turn his Eyes fometimes towards an Object, yet he may chufe whether 
he will intently furvey it, and with an accurate fearch, endeavour to ob- 
ferve all that is-vifible in it. But yet v@hat he does fee, he cannot fee 
otherwife than he does: It depends not on his Will to fee that Black, ~ 
which appears Yellow; nor to perfuade himfelf, that what adually 


-fealds him, feels cold: The Earth will not appear painted with Flowers, 


nor the Fields covered with Verdure,whenever he hasa Mind toit ; inthe ° 
cold:-Winter, he cannot help feemg it white and hoary, if he will look 
abroad. Juft thus is it with our Underftanding, all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing, or* with-holding any of owr Faculties 


from this or that fort of Objects, and a more, or lefs accurate furvey of 


Uu them. 


ee 


them: But they being employed, ovr Will harh no Power to determine 
the Knowledge of the Mind one‘way .or other; that is done only by the 
Objects themfelves, as far as they are clearly difcovered. And therefore, 
as far asMen’s Senfes are converfant about external Obje‘ts,the Mind can: 
not but receive thofe Zdeas, which are prefented by them,and be informed of 
the Exiftence of, Things without :. and fo far:as Men’s Thoughts converfe 
with their own clear and diftind J/deas, they cannot but, in fome mea- 
fure, obferve the Agreement,and Difagreement that is to be found among ft 
fome of them, which is fo far-Knowledge: and if they have Names for thofe 
Ideas, they have thus confidered, they muft needs be affured of the Truth 
of thofe Propofitions, which exprefs that Agreement, or Difagreement they 
perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thofe Truths. For 
what a Man fees; he cannot but fee ; and what he perceives, he cannot 
but know that: he perceives. e Pe | 

§. 3. Thus he that has got'the /deas of Numbers, and hath taken the 
Pains to compare One, Zwo, and Three, to Six, cannot chufe but know 
that they are equal: He that hath got. the /deaof a Triangle, and 
found the ways to meafure its Angles, and their Magnitudes, is as certain 
that itsthree. Angles‘are equal to two right ones, as that it is impoffible 
for the fame to be, and not to be. | 

Healfo that hath the /dea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, 
made by and. depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, pers 
fectly wife and good, will as certainly know that Mant is to honour, 
fear,and obey God,as thatthe Sun fhines when he fees it. For if he hath but 
the Jdeas of two fuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his Thoughts 
that way, and confider them, -he will as certainly find that the Inferior, 
Finite, and Dependent, is under an Obligation to obey the Supreme and 
Infinite, as he is certain to find; that Zhree, Five, and Seven, are lef 
than Fiftees, if he will confider, and compute thofe Numbers ; nor cart 
he be furer in a clear Morning that the Sun is rifen, if he will but open 
his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet thefe Truths, being never 
fo certain, never fo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, 
who will never take the Pains toemploy hisFaculties, as he fhould, to in- 
form himfelf about them. — | _ 3 | 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


§. wT HE Underftanding Faculties being given to. Man, not barely 
| for Speculation, but alfo for the Conduct of his Life, Man 
would be ata great lofs, if he had nothing to dire@t him, but what has 
the Certainty of true Axowled e&for that being very fhort and {canty, ag 
we have feen, he-would be often utterly inthe dark, and in moft of ' the 
Actions of his Life, perfectly at a ftand, ‘had he nothing to guide him in 
the abfence of clear and certain Knowledge. For he that will not eat, till 
he has Demonttration that it will nourifh him ; he chat will not ftir, till 
— heinfallibly knows the Bufinefs he goes about will fucceed, will have litrle — 
elfe todo, but fic ftill and perith. —— | | . 
_ §.2. Therefore as God has fet fome Things in broad day-light ; as ha 
has given us fome certain Knowledge, though limited to a. few. Things 
as a an 
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in comparifon, probably, as a Tafte of what intellectual Creatures are ee 
pable of, to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State: So 


in the greateft part of our Concernment, he has afforded us only the twi- 


light, as I may fo fay, of Probability, -fuitable, I prefume, to that State of 
Mediocrity and Probationerfhip, he has been pleafed to place in us here; 
wherein we might not be over confident, and prefume; but might by e- 
very day's Experience be made fenfible of our fhort-fightednefs and liable- 
4 to Error; which might bea conftant Admonition to us, to fpend the 
days of this our Pilgrimage with Induftry and Care, in the fearch, and fol- 
lowing of that way, which might lead usto a State of grearer Perfection. 
It being highly rational to think,even where Revelation is filent in the Cafe, 
That as Men employ thofe Talents, God has given them, here, they fhall 
accordingly receive their Rewards at the clofe of the day, when their Sun 
fhall fet, and Night fhall put an endto their Labours. 

§. 3. The Faculty; which God has given Man to enlighten him, next to 


s 


clear and certain Knowledge, is fadgment:.whereby the-Mind takes its 


Ideas toagree, or difagree ; or which is the fame, any Propofition to be 
true, or falfe, without perceiving a demonftrative Evidence in the Proofs. 


~The Mind fometimes exercifes this Judgment out of neceffiry, where de- 


monttrative Proofs,’ and certain Knowledge are not to be had; and fome- 
times out of Lazinefs, ‘Unskilfulnefs, or Hafte, even where demonftrative 
and certain Proofs are to behad. Men often ftay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Difagreement of two Jdeas, which they are defirous, 
or concerned to kriow ; but eithe? incapable of fuch Attention, as is re- 
quifite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly fur- 
vey, or wholly pafs over the Proofs ; and fo without making out the 
Deinonftration, determine of the Agreement or Difagreement of two /deas; 
as it were by a view of them, as they are at a diftance, and take it tobe the 
one or the other, as {eems moft likely to them upon fucha ‘loofe furvey. 
This Faculty of the Mind, when it ts exercifed immediately about Things, 
is called Fudgmext ; when about Truths delivered in Words, is moft com- 
monly ‘called Afent or Diffent : which being the moft ufual way, where. 
in the Mind has oceafion to employ this Faculty, I thall under thefe Terms 
treat of it, as leaft liable in our Language to Equivocation = = | 
§.4. Thus the Mind has two faculties, converfant about Truth and 
Falfhood. = = _ _ 
 Firft, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 
fatisfied of the Agreement or Difagreement ofany /deas.. , ; 
Secondly, Judgment, which. is the putting’ Jdeas together, or fepara- 
ting them from one another in the Mind, when their certain Agreement, 
‘or Difagreement js not perceived, but prefumed to be fo; whichis, as the 
Wordimports, taken to be fo before it certainly appears. , And if it fo 
ugites, or feparates them, as in Reality Things are, it is right Fudgment... 
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CHAP. XV. ° 
Of Probability. 


§. 1. S Demonftration is the fhewing the Agreement, or Difagree- 
= ment of two /deas, by the intervention of one or more 
Proofs, which have a conftant, immutable, and vifible connexion one 
with another: fo Probability is nothing but the appearance_of fuch an 
Agreement , or Difagreement, by the intervention of Proofs, whofe con- 
nexion is not conftant and immutable, or at leaft is .not perceived to be 


fo, but is, or appears for the moft part to be fo, and is enough to induce — 


the Mind to judge the Propofition to be true, or falfe , rather than the 
contrary. For example: In the demonttration of it, a Man perceives the 
certain immutable connexion there is of Equality , between the three 
Angles of a Triangle, and thofe intermediate ones, which are made ufe of 
ay so their Equality to two right ones; and fo by an intuitive Know- 
ledge of the Agreement, or Difagreement of the intermediate Zdeas in each 
ftep of the’ progrefs, the whole Series is continued with an evidence, 
‘which clearly fhews the Agreement, or Difagreement, of thofe three 
Angles, in equality to two right ones: And thus he has certaia Know- 
ledge that it is fo. But another Man who never took the pains to 
obferve the Demonftration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of credit, 
affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two right ones, 
aflentsto its i. e. receives it for true: In. which cafe , the foundation of 
his Affent, isthe Probability of the thing, the Proof being fuch as, for 
the moft part, carries Truth with ic: The Man on whofe Teftimony he 
feceives it, not being wont toaffirm any thing contrary to, or befides his 
Knowledge, efpecially in matters of this kind, So that that which.ceu- 
fes his Affent to this Propofition, that the three Anglesofa Triangle are 
tqual to two- right ones, that. which makes him take thefe Jdeas to agree, 
without knowing them to do.fo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker 
in other cafes, or his fuppofed Veracity in-this..  .-- eee 
 §.2. Olt Knowledge, as-has been fhewn, being very aarrew, and we 
not happy enough to find certain Truth in every. thing, we haveoccafion 
to confidér, moft of the Propofitions we think, reafon, difcourfe, nay 
act upon, are fach, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth: yet fome of them border fo near upon Certainty., that we make 
‘no doubt at allabour them 3; but aflent'to them as firmly, and a& accor- 
ding to that Affent as vigoroufly, as if they were infallibly.demonftra- 
ted, and tliat our Knowledge of them was perfect and.certain. But there 
being degrees herein, fram the very neighbourhood of Certainty and Evie 
dence, quite down to Improbability. and Unlikeline ,even 20 she Con- 
fines of Impoffibility ; and -alfo degrees of Affent from certain Know- 
ledge, and what is next it, full Affarance and Confidence, quite downto 
Conjecture, Doubt, Diftruft, and Disbelief. | I fhall come now, as having 
(as I think) found out the bounds of humane Knowledge and Certainty, 
in the next place to confider she feveral degrees and grounds of Probabi- 
lity, and Affent or Faith. : 

§. 3. Probability then is likelinefs to be true, the very notatiop of the 
Word figmifying fuch a Propofition , for which there be Arguments or 
Proofs, to‘make it pafs or be ‘received for true. The entertainment 
the Mind gives this fort of Propofitions, is called Belsef, Affent, or Opi- 
zion, which is the admitting or receiving any Propofition for true, upon 
Arguments or Proofs that are found to perfuade us to receive it as true, 
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without certain Knowledge that it is fo. And herein lies the Aifference 
between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Kxowledge , that in all the 
parts of Knowledge, there is intuition; each immediate /#ea, each fte 

has its vifible and certain connexion; in Belief not fo. That which 
makes me believe, is fomething extraneous to the thing I believe ; fome- 
thing not evidently joined on both fides to, and fo not manifeftly: fhewing 
the Agreement, or Difagreement of thofe /deas that are under confideration, 

4.4. Probability then being to fupply the defect of our Knowledge, 
and to guide us where that fails, it is always converfant about things, 
whereot we have no certainty, but only forme inducements to receive it 
for true. The grounds of it are, in fhort, thefe two following : 

First , The conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge , Ob- 
fervation, and Experience. 

Secondly, The Teftimeny of others, vouching their Obfervation and 
Experience. In the Teftimony of others, is to be confidered, 1. The 
Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witnefles. 4. The 
Defign of the Author, where it is a Teftimony out ofa Book cited. 5. The 
Confiftency of the Parts, and Circumftances of the Relation. 6. Con- 
trary Teftimonies. ae 
* § 5. Now Probability. wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infal- 
libly determines the Underftanding , and prodyces cergain Knowledge, 
th: Mind, before it, rationally affents on diffents to any probable Propofi- 
tion, ought to ¢xhmine af the grounds of Probability, and fee how they 
gmake more ot Jefs for o7 againff it, and upon 4 due balancing the whole, 

‘et, or receive it, with a more or lefs firm affent, proportionably to the 
preponderanty of the greater grounds of Probabily on one fide or the 
other. Forexample: — : : 
:! HET myy elf fee.a' Man walk on theice, it is paft Probability, ‘tis Know- 
fedge : but if another tells me he faw a Manin Exglandin the midft of a 
fharp Winter, walk upon Water harden’d with cold ; this has fo great 
conformity with what is: ufually obferved to happen, that I am diffofed 
by the nature of. thething it felf to aflent to it, unlefS fome manifeft 
fufpicion attend the Relation of that matter of fact. But if the fame thing 
be told to one born between the Tropicks, who never faw nor heard of 
any ‘fuch thing before, there the whole Probability relies on Teftimony : 
And as the Relators are morein number,and of more Credit,and have no 
frrtereft to fpeak contrary to the Truth ; fo that matter of fact is liketo 
find more or lefs belief. ‘Though toa Man, whofe Experience has been 
always quite contrary, aod has never heard of any = like it, the moft 
untainted Credit of a Witne(s will fcarce be able to find belief. .As it hap- 

ned to a Dutch Ambaffadour, who entertaining the King of Sian with 
fie particularities of Holland, which he was inquifitive after, amongft 
other things tdld him,’ that the Water in his Country, -would fometimes, 
in‘cold-weather, ‘be fo‘hard that Men walked upon it, and that it would 


. 


_ Bear ati Elephant, ifhe werethere. To which the King replied, Hitherto 


TY have believed the ftrange Things you have told me, becanfe I look upon 
you asa fober fair ‘Man, but now [am fure you lye, pee 
: '§.6.: Uponthefe grounds depends the Probability of any Propofition : 
And as the conformity of our Knowledge, as the certainty of Obferva- — 
tions, asthe frequency and conftancy of Experience, and the number 
and credibility of Teftimonies, do more or lefsagree, or difagret- with it, 
fo is any Propofition in it felf, more or lefs probable. There is another, 
Iconfels, which though by it felf it be-no true ground of Probability,-yet 
is often made ufe of for one, by which Men ‘moft commonly — 
os their 
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their Affent, and upon which they pin their Faith more than any thing 
elfe ; any, that is, the Opinion of others ; though there cannot be a more 
dangerous thing to.rely on, nor more likely to miflead_one; fince there 
is much more Falfhood and Errour amongft Men, than Truth and Know- 
ledge. And if the Opinions and Perfuafions of others, whom we know 


-and think well of, be a ground of Affent, Men have Reafon to be Hea- 


thensin Japax, Mahumetans in Zwrkey, Papifts in Spaiw, Proteftants in 
England, and Lutherans in Saeden. But of this wrong ground of Af 
fent, I thall have occafion to fpeak more at large’an another place. 


CHAP. XVI 
Of the Degrees of Affent. 


§. 1. T He grounds of Probability, we have laid down in the foree 
| going Chapter, as they are the foundations on which our - 
Affert is built ; fo are they alfo the meafure whereby its feveral degrees 


_are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 


grounds of Probability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 
Mind,which fearches after Truth,and endeavours to judge Fignt than they 
appear ; at leaft in the firft Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. I 
confefs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ftick to, in. the World 
their Affent is not always from an actual view of the Reafons that at firlt 
prevailed-with them: It being in many cafes almoft impoffible, and in 


‘moft very hard, even for thofe who have very admirable Memories, to 


retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due examination, made them en- 
brace that fide of the Queftion. _ It fuffices, that they have once with 
care and fairnefs, examined the matter as far as they could ; and that 
they have fearched into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to 
give any light to the Queftion ; and. with the beft of their Skill , caft up 
the account upon the whole Evidence : and thus having once found on 
which fide the Probability appeared to them, after as full and exa@ an en- 
quiry as they can make, they lay up the conclufion in their Memories, as 
a Truth they have difcovered ; and for the future, they remain fatisfied 
with the Teftimony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that_by 
the Proofs they have once feen.of it, deferves fuch a degree of their Affent 
as they afford it. : : ey 
§.2. This is all that the greateft part of Men are capable of doing, in 
regulating their Opinions and Judgments ; unlefs a Man will exa& of 
them, either to retain diftin@ly in their Memories all the Proofs concer- 
ning any probable Truth, and that too inthe fame order, and regular 
deduction of Confequences, in which they have formerly placed or feen 
them ; which fometimes is enough to fill a large Volume upon one fingle 
Queftion:. Or elfe they muft require a Man, for every Opinion that he 
embraces, every day to examine the Proofs: both which, are impoffible. 
It is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the cafe, and 
that Mex be perfuaded of feveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are net 
attually in their Thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not able actually 
to re-call. Without this, the greateft part of Men muft be either very 
Scepticks, er change every moment, and yield themfelves up to who- 
: | ever, 
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ever, having lately ftudied the Queftion, offers them Arguments; which 
for want of Memory, they are not able prefently to anfwer. 

— &.3. Tcannot but own, that Men’s ficking to their pal? Fudgment, and 
adhering firmly to Conclufions formerly made, is often the caufe of great 
obftinacy in Errour:and Miftake.. But the fault is not that they rely on 
their Memories,..for what they have before well judged; but becaufe 
they judged betote they had well examined. . May we not: find a great 


‘number (not to fay she greateft part) of Men, ‘that think they have for- 


med right Judgments of feveral matters; and that for no other reafon, 
but becaufe they: never thought otherwife 2 That imagine themfelves to 
have judged right; only becaufe they never queftioned, never examined 
their‘own Opiniogs 2, Which is indeed to think they judged right, becaufe 
they never judged at all: And yet théfe of all Men hold their Opinions 
with: the greateft ftiffnefs; thofe being generally the moft fierce and. firm 
in. thei: Tenets, wlro have leaft examined them. What.we once know, 
we.dre certain is fo : and we may be fecure,that there are no Jaterit Proofs 
undifcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 
But in:matters of Probability, ‘tis not .in évery cafe that we can be fure 
that we have alt the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Que- 
ftion.; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unfeen, which. may 
caft the Probability on the other fide, and: out-weigh all that at prefent 
fe¢ms to preponderate with us. Who altnoft is there, that hath the lei- 
furd, patience, and means, to collect together all the Proofs concerning 
moft of the. Opinions he has, fo as fafely to conclude,-that he hath aclear — 
end full view, and. that there is no more to be alledged. for his better in- 
formation » And yet we are forced to determine our felves on the one 
fide or other. :‘The conduct of our Lives, and the management of our 
preat Concerns, wilt not bear delay : fot thofe depend, for the moft part, 


‘on the'determitiation of our Judgment in points, wherein we are not-cas 


pable of certain and demonftrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceflary 
for usto embrace the one fide, on the other. _ oo, 

.’ §. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateft part of Men, jf 
not all, to have feveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs 
of their Truths ; and it-carries too great an imputation of igtiorance, 
lightnefs, or folly, for Men to quit and: renounce their former Tenets, 
prefently upon the offer of an Argument, which they cannot immediately 
anfwer, and fhew the infufficiency of: [t would, methinks, become all 
Men.to maintain. Peace , and the common Offices of Humanity, and 


- Friendfhip, iw the diverfity of Opinions: fince we cannot reafonably ex- 


pect, chat any:one fhould readily and obfequioufly quit his own Opinion, 
and embrace ours, with 4 blind refignation to an Authority, which the 
Underftanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may often mi- 
ftake,it can own no other Guide but Reafon,nor blindly fubmit to the Will 
aud Dittates of another. fhe you would bring over to your Sentiments 
be one that examines before he aflents, you muft give him leave, at his 
leifure,. to go over the account again, and re-ealling what is’ out of his 
Mind, examine all the Particulars, to fee on which fide the advantage, 
lies: And if he will not thisk our Arguments of weight enough to engage 
him anew in fo much pains, tis but what we do often our fives ay a 
like cafe ; and we fhould take it amifs , if others fhould prefcribe to us 
what points we-fhould ftudy.. And if he be one who takes his Opinions 
tpon.traft, How can we ithagine that he fhould renounce thofe Tenets, 
which Time and Cuftom have fo fetled in his Mind, that he thinks them 
felfevident, and of an unqueftionable Certainty ; or which he takes . 
| | _ 
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be impreffions he has received from GOD Himelf, or from Men fent 
by Him? How can we expect, I fay, that Opinions thus fetled, fhould 
be given up to the Arguments or Authority of a Stranger, or Adverfary ; 


' efpecially if there be any fufpicion of Intereft, or Defign, as there never 


fails to be, where Men find themfelves ill treated 2 We fhould do well to 
commiferate our mutual Ignorance, and ‘endeavour to..remove it in alt 
the gentle and fair ways of Information; and not inftantly treat others ill, — 
as obftinate and perverfe, becaufe they will not renounce their own, and 

receive our Opinions, or at leaft thofe we would force upon them, when’ 
‘tis more than probable that we are no tefs obftinate in not embracing 
theirs. For where is the Man that has unconteftible: Evidence of. the 
Truth of all that he holds, or of the Falthood of all he condemns ; orcan 
fay, that he has examined, to the bottom, all his own or other Men’s 
Opinions? The neceflity of believing, without knowledge, nay, often 
upon very flight grounds, in this fleeting ftate of Action and Blindnefs 
we arein, fhould make us more bufie and careful to. inform our felves, 


than conftrain others... At leaft, thofe who have not throughly examined 


to the bottom all their own Tenets, muft confefs thef are unfit to pre- 
{cribe to others; and are anreafonable in impofing that as a Truth on 
other Men’s Belief, which they themfelves have not fearched into, nor . 
weighed the ho of Probability, on which they fhould receive or 
reject it. Thofe who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby 
pot paft doubt in-all the Doctrines they profefs, and govern themfetves 
by, would have a jufter pretence to require others to follow them: But 
thefe are fo few in number, and find fo little reafon to be magifterial in 
their Opinions , that nothing infolent and imperious is to be expected 
{romthem : And-there is reaton to think, that if Men. were better in- 
ftruéted themfelves, they would be lefs impofing on others. | 

§. «. But toreturn’to the grounds of Affent, and the feveral degrees 
of it, we are to take notice, that the Propofitions we receive upon In- 
ducements of Probability, are of .two forts; either concerning fome par- 
ticular Exiftence, or, as it is ufually termed, matter of fat, which fal- . 
ling under our Obfervation, is capable of humane Teftimony ; :or elfe 
concerning Things, which being beyond the difcovery of our Senfes, are 
not capable of any {uch Teftimony. 2 a : 

6.6. Concerning the fir/? of thefe, viz. particular matter of fatt, 

Firff, Where any particular thing, confonant to the conftant Obfer- 
vation of our felves and others, in the like cafe, comes .attefted with the 
concurrent Reports ‘of all that mention it, we receive it as eafily , and 
build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge; and we reafon 
and act thereupon with as little doubt, as if it were perfect demonftra- 
tion. ‘Thus if all: £»g/#//-men, who have occafion to mention it, fhould 
affirm, that it froze in “Exg/and the laft Winter, or that there were Swal- 
lows feen there inthe Summer, I think a Man could almoft as little doubt 
of it, as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The firft therefore, and bighe/? 
degree of Probability, is, when the general confent of all Men, ‘in all 
‘Ages, as far as it can be known, concurrs with a Man’s conftant and 
never-failing Experience in like cafes , to confirm the Truth of any par- 
ticular matter of fact attefted by fair Witnefles : fuch are all the tated 
Conftitutions and Properties of Bedies, and the regular proceedings of 
Caufes and Effects in the ordinary courfe of Nature. This we call an 
Argument from the nature of Things themfelves. For whatour own and 
other Men's conftant Obfervation, has found always to be after the fame 
ee 3 7 | _ manner 
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is manner, that we with reafon conclude to be the Effects of fteddy 
“\ . and regular Caufes, though they come not within the reach of our Know- 
in ledge.. Thus, That Fire warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed 
t the colour or confiftency in Wood or Charcoal: that Iron fink in Water, 
and fwam in Quickfilver: Thefe and the like Propofitions about par- 
tn ticular facts, being agreeable to our conftant Experience, as often as we | 
ia have to do with thefe matters; and being generally fpoke, of, (when 
a mentioned by others, ) as things found conftantly to be fo, and therefore 
. not fo much as controverted by any body, we are put paft doubt, that a” 
ma relation affirming any fuch thing to have been, or any predication that 
i it will happen again in the fame manner, is very true. Thefe Probabili- 
ry ties rife fo near to Certainty,that they govern our Thoughts as abfolutely, 
\k "and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moft.evident demonttration ; 
r and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference between them 
i and cettain Knowledge. And our Belief thus grounded , rifes to 4f- 
it furance. a Be eh ck oe x seh 
m _ $7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is,;when I find by my own 
ft xperience, and the Agreement ofall others that mention it, .a thing to 
i , for the moft part, fo; and that the: particular inftance of it, is atte- 
i {ted by many and undoubted Witnefles : v.g. Hiftory giving us fuch an ac- 
‘¢  \ count of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had an op- 
a portunity to obferve, confirming it, that moft Men prefer their private 
is Advantage, to the publick. If all Hiftorians that write of Tiberius, fay that 
le Tiberius did fo, it is extreamly probable. And in this cafe, our Affent 
F has a fufficient foundation to raife it {elf toa degree, which We may call 
i Confidence. | = , a ae ed eenae 

: __ §.8. Zbirdly, In matters that happen indifferently, as thata Bird fhould. 


fly this or that way ; that it fhould thunder on a Man's right or left. 
. Hand, &c. when any particular matter of fact comes attefted by the con- 
h current Teftimony of unfafpected Witnefles, there our Affent is alfo un- 
, avoidable. Thus: That there is fuch aCity in Jraly, as Rome: That 
, about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Julius Cefar ; that 
' he was a General, and that he won a Battel again another called Pompey, 
) Thus,though inthe nature of the thing, there be nothing for,nor againft 
jt ; ,yet,being related by Hiftorians of credit, and contradicted by no one 
Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it-, and can as little doubt of it , 
as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintarice, whereof he 

| himfelf is a Witnefs. . a a 
| « §& 4g. Thuis far the matter goes eafie enough. Probability upon fuch 
, grounds carries fo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
the Judgment, and leavés us as little at liberty to believe, or disbelieve, 
as a Demonftration does, whether we will know., or be ignorant. The 
difficulty is, when Teftimonies contradi€& common Experience, and the 
report of Hiftory and Witneffes clafhes with the ordinary courfe of 
_ Nature, or with one another ; there it is, where Diligence, Attention, and 
Exacinefs is required, to forma right Judgment, and to yproportion the 
Affent to the different Evidence and Probability of the thing ; which 
rifes and falls, according as thofe two foundations of Credibility,vzz. Com- 
mon Obfervation in like cafes, and particular Teftimonies in that parti- 
cular inftance, favours or contradicts it. Thefe are liable to fo great va- 
riety of contrary Obfervations, Circumftances, Reports, different Qualifi- 
cations, Tempers, Defigns, Qver-fights, &c. of the Reporters, that ’tis 
impofflible to reduce to precife Rules, the various degrees wherein Men 
give their Affent. This only may be faid in general, That as the Argu- 
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ments and Proofs, proand cov, upon due examination, ‘nitely weighing 
every particular circumftance, fhall to any one appear, upon'the whole 
matter, in a greater or lefs degree, to preponderate on either fide, fo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind fuch different cntertainment, 2 we call 
Belief, Conjecture, Guef[s, Doubi, Wavering, Liftraft, Disbelief, &c. | 
§.10.This is what concernsA ffentin matters wherein Teftimony is madd 
fe of ; concerning ‘which, I think,tt may not be amifs to take notice of 2 
-Rule obferved in the Law of Exgland, whichis, That though theattefted 
Copy of a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never fo well 
attefted, and by never fo credible Witnefles, will not be admitted as 4 
proofin Judicature. This is fo generally approved as reafonable, and fui- 
ted to the Wifdom and Caution to be ufed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. This practice,if 
it be allowable in the Decifions of Right and ‘Wrong, carries this Obfers 
varionalong with it, vez. That any Teftimony, the farther off it is from 
the original Truth, the lefs force and proof it has. The Being and Exis 
ftence of the thing it felf, is what I call the original Truth. A. cre- 
dible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good proof: But if another 
equally credible, do witnefs it from his Report, the Teftimony is weaker s 
and a third that attefts the Hearfay of an Hearfay, is yet lefs confiderable. 
So that in traditional Traths, each remove weakens the force of the proof 
And the more hands the Tradition has fucceffively pafled through, the 
lefs ftrength and evidence does it receive fromthem. This I thoughe 
heceflary to be taken notice of: Beccufe I.find amcngft fome Men , 
the quite contrary commonly: practifed ,. who ‘look on Opinions to 
gain force by growing older ; and what a thoufand year fince would not; 
toa rational Man, contemporary with the firft Voucher, have appeared 
at all probable, is now urged as certam beyond all queftion, only becaufe 
feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after another. Upon this ground 
Propofitions, evidently falfe or doubrful enough’in their firft beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to pafs for authentick Truths: 
and thofe which found or deferved little credit from the mouths of theit 
firft Authors , are thought to grow venerable-by-Age, and are urged as 
tindeniable. : | + ‘ | | 
§. x1. I would not be thought here to leffen the Credit and. ufe of Hi 
frory: ’tisall the light we have in many cafes; and we receive from it 4 
great part of the ufeful Truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I 
think nothing more valuable than the Records oi Antiquity: I with we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this, Truth it felf forceg. 
me to fay, That no Probability can arife higher than its firft Original: 
What has no other Evidence than the fingle Teftimony of one onely 
WitnefS, muft ftand or fall by his onely Teftimony, whether good, bad; 
or indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by hundreds of others, one 
after another, is fo far from receiving any ftrength thereby, that it is only 
the Weaker. Patfion, Intereft, Inadvertency, Miftake of his Meaning, 
and a thoufand odd Reafons, or Caprichios, Men’s Minds are acted by, 
(impoffible to be difcovered,) may make one Man quote another Man’s — 


Words or Meaning wrong. He that has but ever fo little examined the 


Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how httle Credit the Quotations de- 
ferve, where the Originals are wanting; and confequently how much 
lefs Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This is certain, that 
what in one Age was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come 
to be more validin future Ages, by being often repeated. But the far- 


ther ftill it is from the Original, the lef valid it is, and has always lefs 


force 


Sone 
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force in the mouth, or writing of him that laft made ufe of it, than in his 
from whom he received it. 

§. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only fucl 
as concern matter of fa&, and fuch Things as are capable of Obfervation 
and Teftimony : there remains that other fort, concerning which, Men eri- 
tertain Opinions with variety of Affent, though the Zhimgs be fuch, rhat 
falling not under the reach of our Senfes, are not capable of Teftimony ; and 
fuch are, r. The Exiftence,Nature, and Operations of finite immaterial Be- 
ings without us; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, @c. or the Exiftence of mate- 
rial Beings; which either for their {malnefs in themfelves, or remotenefs 
from us, our Senfes cannot take notice of, as wherher there be any Plants 
Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants of the Planets, and other Manfions 
of the vaft Univerfe. 2. Concerning the manner'of Operation in moft 
parts of the Works of Nature; wherein though we fee the fenfible effets, 
yet their caufesare unknown, and we perceive not the ways and manner 
how they are produced. We fee Animals are generated, nourifhed, and 
move ; the Load-ftone draws Iron; and the parts of a Candle fucceffively 
melting, turn into flame, and give us both light’ and heat. Thefe and 
the like Effects we fee and know: but the caufes that operate, and the 
manner they are produced in, wecan only guefs, and probably conje€ture. 
For thefe and the like coming not within the fcrutiny of humane Senfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or be attefted by any body, and therefore 
can appear more or lefs probable, only as they more or lefs agree to Truths 
that are eftablifhed in our Minds, and as they hold proportion to other 
parts of our Knowledge and Obfervation. Avalogy in thefe mattersis the 
only help we have,and’tis from that alone we draw all our groundsof Pro- 
bability. Thus obferving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one 
upon another, produces heat, and very often fire it felf, we have reafon to - 
think,that what we call Heat and Fire,confifts in a certain violent agitation 
of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning matter:obferving likewife, 
that the different refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our Eyes the 
different appearances of feveral Colours ; and alfo that the different ran- 
ping and laying the fuperficial parts of feveral Bodies, as of Velvet, wate- 
red Silk, Gc. does the like, we thiak it probable that the Colour and 
fhining of Bodies, isin them nothing but the different Arangement 


sand Refraction of their minute and infenfible parts. “Thus finding in all 
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the parts of the Creation, that fall under humane Obfervation, that there — 


is a gradual connexion of one with another, without any great or difcer- 
nable gaps between, in all that great variety of Things we fee in the 
World, which are fo clofely linked together, that, in the feveral ranks of 

ings, it is not eafie to difcover the bounds betwixt them, we have Rea- 
fon to be perfuaded, that in fuch gentle fteps Things in Perfection afcend 
upwards. "Tis an hard Matter to fay where Senfible and Rational begin, 
and where Infenfible and Irrational end; and who is there quick-fighted 


enough to determine precifely whichis the loweft Species of living Things, 


and which the firft of thofe which have no Life 2 Things, as far as we can 


obferve leflen and augment, as the quantity does in a regular Cone, where — 


though there be a manifeft odds betwixt the bignefs of the Diametre at re- 
mote diftances : yet the difference between the upper and under, where 


they touch one another, is hardly difcernable. The difference is excee- . 


ding great between fome Men,and fome Animals: But if we will compare 
the Underftanding and Abilities of fome Men, and fome Brutes, we fhall 


~ find fo little difference, that ‘twill be hard to fay,that that of the Man is ei- 


ther clearer or larger: Obferving, I fay, fuch cradual and gentle defcents 
| XX 2 downwards 
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downwards in thofe parts of the Creation, that are beneath Man, the Rule 
of Analogy may makeit probable, that tt 1s fo alfo in Things above us, 
and our Obfervation j apd that there are fevcral ranks of inteliigent Beings, 
excelling us in feveral degrees of Perfection, afcending upwards towards 
the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle fleps and differences, that 
are every one at nogreat diftance from the next to it. This fort of Probabi- 
lity,which is the beft condu4 of rational Experiments,and the rife of Hy- 
pothefis has alfo its Ufe and Influence: and a wary Reafoning from Analo- 
sy leads us often intothe difcovery of Truths, and ufeful Productions, 
which would otherwife lie concealed. 

§. 13. Though the common Experience, and the ordinary Courfe of 
Things have juftly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 


. them give. or refufe Credit to any thing propofed to their Belief; yet there 


is one Cafe, wherein the ftrangerefs of the Fact leffens not the Affent to 
a fair Teftimony given of it. For where fuch fupernatural Events are 
fuitable to ends ainrd at by him, who has the Power to change the courfe 
of Nature,therc,under fuch Circumftances, they may ke the fitter to pro- 
cure-Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordi- 
nary Obfervation. This isthe proper Cafe of Afiracles, which well ate 
tefted, do not only find Credit: themlelves ; but give it allo to other 
Truths, which need fuch Confirmation. : . 

§. 14. Befides thofe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one fort of 
Fropofitions that challenge the higheft degree of our Affent, upon barg 
Teftimony, whether the thing , propofed, agree or difagrce with common 
Experience, and the ordinary ¢ourfe of Things, or no. The Reafon 
wliereof is, becaufe the Teftimony is of fuch an one, as cannot deceive, 
nor be deceived, and that is of God himfelf. This carrics with it Certains 
ty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. Thisis called by‘a pee 
guliar Name, Revelation, and our Affentto it, Fa/th: which has as much 
Certainty as our Knowledge it felfy and wemay as well doubt of our 
own Being, as: we. can, whether any Revelation from GOD Le true 
So that Faith is a feted and fure Principle of Affent and Affurance, and 
leaves na’ manner-of room for Doubs or Hefitation: Only we mutt be 
fure, that ir be a divine Revelation, and,that we underftand it right; elf 


_ we fhatlexpofe our felves to all the Rxtravaganey of Enthufiafm, aad all 


the Error-of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Aflurance in what ig 
not divine Revelation.’ And theretore in thofe-Cafes, our Affent can bg 


a8 


rationally no higher than the Evideace of tts being a Revelation, and chag 


‘this isthe meaning of the Expretlions i¢ is delivered in. If the Evidence of 


ats being a‘Revelation,or that thisits true Senle be only on probable Proofs, 
our Aflent ean reach no higher thanan Aflurance or Diffidence, arifing 
from the more, or lefs apparent Probability of the Proots. But. of Faith, 
and the Precedency it ought to have. before other. Arguments of Pertua- 
fion, I thatl fpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily 
placed, in contradiftintion to Reafon: though in Truth, it be nothing 
¢lfe but an Affent founded on the higheft Reaton. 
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CHAP. XVIt. 
Of Reafon. » 3 


§. a H E Word Reafon in the Englifh Language has different Signis 

«fications : fometimes it is taken for true, and clear Frinciples : 
| Sometimes for clear, and fair deductions from thofe Principles: and fome- 
ey times for the Caufe, and particularly the final Caufe : but the Confidera- 
% tion I fhall have of it here, is in a Signification different from all thefe ; 
i and that is, as it ftands fora Faculty in Man, That Faculey, whereby Man 
S is fuppofed to bz diflinguifhed from Beafts, and whercin it is evident he 
ef much furpafies them. | | | 
ns §. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been fhewn, confifts in a Perce- 
ption of the Agreement, or Difagreement of our own /deas; and thie 


Pa Knowledce of the Exiflence of all Things without us ( except only of 
he GOD) be had only by our Senfes; What room then is there for the 
ie Exercife of any other Faculty, but outward Senfe and inward Perception » 

| What nced is there of Reafon? Very much; both for the Enlargement of 
tour Knowledge, and regulating our Affent : For it hath to do, beth in 
g Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceffary, and affifting to all our other 
-  intelleCtual Faculties, and indeed contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and 
mn Llation : By the one, it finds our, and by the other, it fo orders the in- 
rm termediate /deas, as todifcover what connexion there is in each linkof the 
r Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and thereby, as it were, 
‘* to draw into view the Truth fought for, which is that’ we call Illation or 
«i ~=—Ss*é‘<«é*é@ fleece, and connffifts in nothing but the Perception of the connexion 
r there is between the /deas, in each ftep of the deduction, whereby the 
tT Mind cames to fec, either the certain Agreement or Difagreement of any 
r two /deas, as in Demonttration, iri Which it artives at Knowledge; or 
‘) their probable connexion, on which it gives or with-holds its Affent, as 
% in Opinion.: Sen{e and Intuition reach but a very little way ; the grea- 
d tefl part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate 
7 Ideas : And tn, thofe Cafes, where we are fain to fubflitute Affenr inflead 
k of Knowledge, and take Propofitions for true, without being certain they: 
‘3 are fo, we-have need to. find out, examine, and compare the gronrids of 
y their Probability. In both. thefe Cates, the Faculty which finds out the 
‘ Means, and riglitly applies them to. difcover Certainty in the one, and 


Probability in the other, is. that which we call Reafon. For as Reafon 
perceives the necefiary, and tndubitable connexion of all the://eas or. 
r Proofs one to-another, in each ftep of any Demonftration that produces 
k Knowledge « fo it likewife perceives. the probable. connexion of -all the 
Ideas or Proofs one to another , in every ftep of a Difcourfe, to' which it 
will think Affent due. This is the lowefk degree of that, which can be 
truly called Reafon : For where the Mind does not perceive this probable 
connexion; where it does not difcern, whether there be any fuch con- 
nexion, or no, there Men's Opinions are not the product of Judgment, 
or the Corfequence of Reafon; but the effets of Chince and Hazard, of 
a Mind {loating at all Adventurcs, without choice, and without dire<tion. 
~ §. 3. So thar we may in Reafonconfider thefe four degrees; the firft and 
higheft, is the cifcovering, and finding out of Proofs ; the {econd, the 
regular and methodical Difpofition of them, and laying them ina = 
an 


Se 
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and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly and eafily | 


perceived ; the third is the perceiving their connexion ; and the fourth, 
the making a right conclufion. Thefe feverai degrees may be obferved 
in any mathematical Demonftration : it being one thing to perceive the 
connexion of each part,as the Demonftration is made by another ; another 
to perceive the dependence of the conclufion on all the parts; a third to 
make out a Demonftration clearly and neatly ones felt, and fomethin 

different from all thefe, to have firft found ouc thofe intermediate Z/eas 
or Proofs by which it is made. ~ | | 

§. 4. There is one thing more, which I fhall defire to be confidered 
concerning Reafon; and thatis, whether Sy//ogi/m, as is generally thoughe, 
be the proper inftrument of it, and the ufefulleft way of: exercifing this 
Faculty. The Caufes! have to doubt, are thefe: 

‘Fir§t, Becaufe Syllogigm ferves our Reafon, but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it; and that is, to fhew the connexion of the Proofs 
in any one inftance, and no more: but in this, it is of no great ufe, fince 
the Mindcan perceive fuch connexion where it really is, as eafily, may, 
perhaps, better without it. | 

If we will obferve the Actings of our own Minds, we fhalf find, chat we 
reafon keft and cleareft, when we only obferve the connexion of the 
Proofs, without reducing it to any Rule of Syllogifm:: and therefore we 
may take notice, that there are many Men that reafon exceeding clear 
and rightly, who know not howto makea Syllogifm. He that will 
look into many parts of Afa and America, will find Men reafon there, 
perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who yet néver heard of a Syllogifm, nor 
can reduce any one Argument tothofe Forms. Indeed fometimes it may 
ferve to difcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetorical Flourifh,or cunningly wrappd 
up in a fmooth Period ; and {tripping an Abfurdity of the Cover of 
Wit, and good Language, fhew it in its naked Deformity: But the Mind 
is not taught to reafon by thefe Rules, it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence, or Incoherence of its /deas, and can range them right, 
without any fuch perplexing Repetitions. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
that the Wind is South-Weft, and the Weather louring, and like to rain, 
and fhe will eafily underftand, ‘tis mot fafe for her to go abroad thin clad, 


in fuch a day, after a Fever: fhe clearly fees the probable connexion of all | 


thefe, viz. Sowth-Weft-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapfe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together in thofe ar- 
tificial and cumberfome Fetters of feveral Sy llogifms, that clog and hinder 
the Mind, which proceeds from one part to another quicker and clearer 
without them ; and the Probability which fhe eafily perceives in Things 
thus in their native State, would be quite loft, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propofed in Mode and Figure. For it very often 
confounds the connexion : and, I think,every one will perceive in mathe- 
matical Demontftrations, that the Knowledge gain‘d thereby, comes fhor- 
teft and cleareft without Syllogifm. | 

Secondly, Becaufe though Syllogifm ferves to fhew the Force or Fallacy 
of an Argument, made ute of in the ufual way of difcourfing, by fupply-' 
ing the abfent Propofition, and fo fetting it before the view in a clear 
Light; yet it no lefs engages the Mind in the perplexity of obfcure, equi- 
vocal, and fallacious Terms, wherewith this artificial way of Reafoning 
always akounds: it beingadapted more to the attaining of Victory 
in Difpute, than the difcovery or confirmation of Truth in fair 
Enquiries. : 


§. 5. 
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- §. 5.’ But however it be in Knowledge, think, I may truly fay, it is of 
far \efs, or.no ufe at all ix Probabilities = for the Affent‘there, being to be 
determined by the preponderancy, after a: due weighing:of all the Proofs, 
‘with all Circumftances on both fides; nothing is fo unfit‘to allift the Mind 
in that, as Syllogifm ; which:running away with one affumed Probability, 
or one topical Argument, purfues that til it has led ‘the Mind quite cut of 
fight of the thing under Conftderation; and forcing it-upon fome remote 


Difficulty, holds ic faft there, intangled perhaps, :and as it were; mana- 


cled in the Chain of Syllogifms, without allowing it ‘the liberty, ‘much 
lefS affording it the helps requifite to.fhew:on which fide, all Thingsconfi- 


dered, is the greater Probability. 


~§.6. But let it help us (as, perhaps, zhay be faid) in éonvirieing Men of 
their Errors or Miftakes; (and yet I would fain fee the Man, that was fore 
ced out of his Opinions by dint of Sy/ogifm.; ) yet ftill it fazls our Reafon 


-éa that part, which if not its higheft Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeft 


‘Task, and that which we moft need its help in 3 and that is she finding 
out of Proofs, and making new Difcoveries.. ‘The Rules’ of Syllogifm ferve 
not to furnifh the Mind with thofe intermediate /deas, that may fhew 
the connexion of remote ones. This way of reafoning difcovers no new 


Proofs, but is the Art of marfhalling, and ranging the:old ones we have 


already. The 47th Propofition of the Firft Book of Euclid is very true; btit 
the difcovery of it, I think; not owing toany Rules of: common Logick, 
A Man knows firft, and them he is able to prove fyllogiftically. So that 
Syllogifm coines after Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no’ ticed 
tit. But ‘tischiefly by the finding out'thofe Zdeas that fhew the: ¢oA- 
nexion of -diftant: ones, that our ftock. of Knowledge is ineréaled. ‘and 
that ufeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. ‘Syllogifm, at belt, is but 
the Art of feacing with the little Knowledge we have, without making 
any Additionto it : And ifa Man fhould employ his Reafon all this way, 


he will not doe much otherwife than he, who having got fome Iron out 


of the Bowels of the Earth, ‘fhould have it beaten up all into Swords,and 
put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and bang one another. Had 
the King of Spain imploy d the Hands of -his People, and his: Spanifh Trort 
fo, he had brought to Light but little of that Treafure, that lay fo tong 
hid in the dark Entrails of 4merica. And tam apt to think, that he whd 
fhall employ al the force of his Reafon only in brandifhing of SyHogifms, 


willdifcover yery little of that Mafs of Knowledge,which lies yet conceas 


Jed in the fecret. recefles of Nature; and which {| am_aps cothink; native 


ruftick Reafon.(asit formerly has done) is likelier to open a way to, and 
add to the common ftock of Mankind, rather thanany {cholaftick ‘Proe 
ceeding by the ftridt Rules of Mode and Figure. in ae 

§. 7. Idoubt mot neverthelefs, but-there are ways to be found to affift. 
our Reafon in this moft ufeful pare ; and this the judicious Hooker en- 
courages me to fay, wha imhis Eccl. Pol. J. 1. §. 6. {peaks thus: Jf rheré 
might be added the right helps of true Art and Learning, (which helps I 
muft plainly confefs, this Age of the World — the Name of a learned 
Age, doth neither much know, wor generally regar 5) there would undoubted= 
ly be almoft as much difference in Maturity of Fudgment between Men there« 
with inared, and that which now Menare, as between Mew that are now,dnd 
Innocents. (danot pretend to have found, or difcovered here any of thofe 
right helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thoughts mentions; but, this 
is plain, that Syllogifm, and the Logick now in Ufe, which were aS well 
known in his days, can be none of thofe he means. _ It is fufficient for me, 
if by a Difcourfe, perhaps, fomething out of the way, 1am fure as ta me 


wholly — 
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wholly new, and unborrowed, I fhall have-given Occafion to others,..to 
eaft about for new Difeoveries, and to feek in their own Thoughts, for 
thofe right Helps of Art, which will fcarce be found, I fear, by tholé 
who fervilely confine themfelves to the Rules and Dictates of others ; for 
beaten Tracts lead thefe fort of Cattel, (as an obferving Roman calts 
them, ) whofe Thoughts redch only to Imitation, Non guo eundum eff, 
fed quo itur. But I can be bold to fay, that this Age is adorned with fome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, ard Largenefs of Comprehenfion, 
that if they would employ their Thoughts on this Subje@, could open 
siew and undifcovered Ways, to the Advancement of Knowlédge. 

§.8. Having here had Occafion to {peak of Syllogifm in general, and 
the Ufe of it, in Reafoning, and the Improvement of our Knowledge; ’tis 
fit, before I leave this Subject, to take notice of one manifeft Miftake in 
the Rules of Syllogifm ; wz. ‘Fhat tio Syllogiftical Reafoning can be righé, 
and conelufive, but what has, at leaft, one general Propofition in it. As if 
we could not reafon, and have Knowledge about Particulars ; whereas, iri 
truth,the Matter rightly confidered, the immediate Objec of all our Rez: 
foning arid Kriowledge, is nothing but Particulars. Every Man’s Reafoning: 
and Knowledge, is only about the Z/eas exifting in his own Mind, which 
are truly, every one of them, particular Exiftences ; and our Knowledge 
and Reafoning about other Things, is only as they correfpond with thofe 

our particular Jdeas. So that the Perception of the Agreerttent, or Dif- 
agreement of ouir particular /deas, is the whole and utmoft of all our 
Knowledge : Univerfality is but accidental to it, and confifts only in this, 
That the particular /deas, about which it is, are fuch, as more than one 
particular Thing can correfpond with, and be reprefented by. But the 
Perception of the Agreement, or Difagreement of any two Jdeas, and 
confequently, our Knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, 
or both, or neither of thofe /deas be capable of reprefenting more real 


_+* 


_ Beings than one, or no. , 


_. §.9. Reafon, Thaugh it penetrates into the Depths of the Séa and Earth; 
elevates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us through the 
vaft Spaces; arid large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far 
fhort of the real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there are many 
Inftanees wherein it faz/s us: As, 

| Firft, \t perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fazi.’ It neither does, nor cari 
extend it felf farther than they do: and therefore, where-ever we have no 
Ideas, our Reafoning flops, and we are at an End of our Reckoning : 


And if at any time we redfon about Words, which do not fland for any 


Ideas, ‘tis only about thofe Sounds, and nothing elfe. 
- §.10. Secondly, Our Reafon is often puzled, and at a lofs, Zecanfe of the 
fcurity, Confufien, or Imperfection of the \deas it is employed about ; and 
there we are involved in Difficulties and Contradidtions. Thus, not ha- 
ving any perfect Jdea of the leaft Extenfion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
we are at a lofs about the Divifibility of Matter ; but having perfec, clear, 
and diftin& /deas of Nuinber, our Reafon meets with none of thofe inex- 
tricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds it felf involved in any Contra- 
di@ions about them. Thus,we having but imperfect /deas,of the Opera- 
tions of our Minds upon our.Bodies or Thoughts; and of the Beginning of 
either Motion or Thought in us ; and much imperfecter yet, of the Ope- 
ration of GOD, run into great Difficulties: about free, created Agents, 
which Reafon cannot well extricate it felf out of. 

§.11 Thirdly Our Reafon is often at a ftand Jecaufe it perceives not thofe 
Ideas, which could ferve to foew the certain or probable Agreement, or Dif- 


agreement 
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agreement of any two ~ Ideas ; and in this, fome Men’s Faeulties far 
out-go others. Till Agebra, that great Inftrument and Inftance of Hus 
mane Sagacity, was dilcovered, Men, with Amazement, looked on feyez 
ral of the Demontftrations of ancient Mathematicians, and could fearce for- 
bear tothink the fiading fome of thofe Proofs, more than humane, 

.12. Fourthly, Reafon is often engaged in Abfurdities and Difficulties, 
brought.into Straits and Contradiations, without knowing how to free it 
felf, Ly proceeding upon falfe Principles; which, being followed, lead Men in- 
to Contradictions to themfelves, and Inconfiftency in theirown Thoughts ; 
which their Reafon -is fo far from clearing, that if they will purfue ir, it 
entangles them the more, and engages them deeper in Perplexities. 

§. 13. Fifthly, As obfcure and imperfect /deas often involve our Reafon; 
fo,upon the fame Ground,do dubious ‘Vords,and uncertain Signs, oftex, in 
Difcourfes and Arguings, when not warily attended to, pazz/e Men’s Reas 


fon, and bring them to a Nonplus. But thefe two latter are our Fault, — 
_ and not the Fault of Reafon: But yet, the Confequences of them are nes 


verthelefs obvious ; and the Perplexities, or Errors, they fill Men’s Minds 
- with, is every where obfervable. ar : a 
§. 14. Some of the /deas that are in the Mind, are fo there, that they 

can be, by themfelves, immediately compared, one with another: And 

in thefe, the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree, or difagree, as clear-- 
fy, as that ithasthem. Thusthe Mind perceives, thatan Archof a Circle 

is lefs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the /dea of a Circle: 


"* And this, therefore, as has been faid, Icall Jneuitive Knowledge ; which 


is. certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor can have any ; 
this being the higheft of all Humane Certainty. In this confifts the Evi- 
dence of all thofe Arernz Veritates, whieh no Body has any Doubt 
about, but every Man (does not, as is faid, only affent to, but) knows 
to be true, as foon as ever they are propofed to his Underftanding. In 
the Djfcovery of, and Affent to thefe Truths, there is nd Ufe of. the dif- 
curlive Faculty, xo xeed of Reafon ; but they are knowri by a fuperior, 
and higher Degree of Evidence :- And fuch, if I may guefs at Things un- 
known, I am apt to think, that — have now, and the Spirits of juft 
Men made perfect, hall have, ina future State, of Thoufands of Things, 
which now, either wholly efcape our Apprehenfions, or which, our 
fhort-fighted Reafon having got fome faint Glimpfe of, we, in the Dark, 
prope atter. | a ee 

§. 15. But though we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, 
fome Sparks of bright Knowledge; yet the greateft part of our Jdeas are 
fuch, that we cannot difcern their Agreement, or Difagreement, by an 
itnmediate Comparing them: And in all thefe, we have Need of our Rea- 
fon; and mutt, by Difcourfe and Inference, make our Difcoveries. : Now 
of thefe, there are two forts, which I fhall take the-liberty to mention 
here again. | : , eS 

Firf Thofe whofe Agreement, or Difagreement, though it cannot. be 
feen by an immediate Putting them together, yet may be examined by the 
Intervention of other Zdeas, which can be compared with them ; where- 
in, if the Agreement, or Difagreement, be plainly difcerned, of the ittet- 
mediate Zdeas on both fides, with thofe we would compare, there it is 
Demouftration ; and it produces certain Knowledge, though not altoge+ 
ther fo evident as the former: Becaufe there is in the former, bare Intui> 
tion, bu in thefe there is Intuition indeed, but not altogether at once 3 
for there rriuft be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of 


the Medixm, with that we compared it with before, when we compare | 
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it with the other : and where there be many Mediums, there the danger 
of the Miftake is the greater , and confequently it may be liable to the 
greater uncertainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Intui- 
tion it had of the Agreement of any Zdea with another , and that with 
a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the Agreement of the firft and 
the fourth is a Demonftration, and produces certain Knowledge, which 
may be called Rational Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive, . 

¢ 16. Secondly, There are other Zdeas, whofe Agreement, or Difagree- 
ment, can no otherwife be judged of, but by the intervention of others, 
which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uftal 
or likely one : and in thefe it is, that the Judgment is properly exercifed, 
which isthe acquiefcing of the Mind, that any /deas do agree, by com- 
paring them with fuch probable Mediums. And this, though it never a- 
mounts to Knowledge, no not to that which is the loweft degree of it; 


_ yet fometimes the intermediate Zdeas-tie the Extremes fo firmly _— 
eceflas 


ther; and the Probability is fo clear and ftrong, that Affent as n 

rily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonftration. The great Excellen- 
and Ufe of the Judgment, is to obferve Right, and take a true efti- 
mate of the force and weight of each Probability ; and then cafting them 
up all right together, chufe that fide which has the over-balance. 

| 9.17. Intuitive Knowledge, is the perception of the certain Agreement, 
or Difagreement of two /deas immediately compared together. | 
. Rational Knowledge, isthe perception of the certain Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement of any two Ideas, by the intervention of one or more other 


 Tdeas. 


Judgment, is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree, or difagre, 
by the intervention of one or more /deas, whofe certain agreement, or 
difagreement with them, it does not perceive, but hath obferved to be fre- 


quent and ufual. | 
§. 18. Though thededucing one Propofition from another, or makin 


_ Lnferences in Words, bea great part of Reafon, and that which it is ufual- 
_ ly employ’d about: yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding 


_ hing, Eminency, Power, or fome other caufe ; 


the Agreement, or Difagreement of two Zdeas one with another, by the 
intervention of athird. Asa Man, by a Yard, finds two Houfes to be 
of the fame length, which could not be brought together to meafure their 
Equality by juxta-pofitian. Words have thar Co equences, as the figns 
of fuch /deas : and Things, agree or difagree, as really they are; but we 
obferve it only by our Zdeas. a 

* $.19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little 
to reflect on four forts of Arguments, that’ Men in their Reafonings with 
others do ordinarily make ufe of, to prevail on their Affent ; or at leaft fo 
to awe them, as to filence their Oppofition.. - 


: » Firft, The firlt is, toalledge the Opinions of Men, whofe Parts, Lear- 


! has gained a Reputation 
to,.and fetled in the common efteem with fome kind of Authority. 
When Men are eftablifhed in any kind of Dignity, ‘tis thought a breach 
of Modefty for others to derogate any way from it, and queftion the 
Authority of Men who are in poffeffion of it. This is apt to becenfured, 
as Carrying with it too much of Pride, when a Man does not readily vail 
to the Opinions of approved Authors » which have been received with 
refpect and fubmiffion by others ; and ‘tis looked upon as infolence, for a 
Man to fet up,and:adhere to his own Opinion, againft the current ftream 
of Antiquity, or to put it in the balance again{t that of fome learned 
Doctor, or otherwife approved Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with 
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fuch Authorities, thinks he'oug)it thereby to. carry the: Caule, and. is read y 


to ftyle it Impudenc¢e in any: one who. fhall flarid out adanlt tiem: - This; 


- oe. _-_ 


~ Ethink, may be.called Argumentum ad Verecundiag. QO .3 


: Secondly,§.20. Another way that Meo otdinatily ud¢-td drive othersand 
force them 0 fubmit their Jadgmentsand receive the Qpinion in -debate,is 
to require the Adverfary to admit what theyalledge ns.a:Proot, ot td‘afligd 
a better. And this I call drgumentumnd:Lgnorantiane!..0 064i 290 
_ §.21. Zhirdly, A thitd way is, to prefs a.Man with Confequencesdrawn 
from his owa-Principles,: or Conceifions..’ . This 1s dlready known’ ns 
der the Nameof Argumeatum ad Hominem,..) 0000 00 io eee 
§.22. Fourthly, The.fourthis, . the-ufig of: Proofs drawn from.gny of 
the Fotindations of Knowledge, .or Probability .Tlust tall Arcemearam 
ad Judicium, This alone ofall the four, brings true Inftruction with it, 
and advarcesis in ourwayto Knowledge, For, -1-It- argues not- another 
Man’s Opinion to be right , becaufe I out of refpect, or arly other confi- 
deration, but that of comvidion, wi} not gontradiat him. 2. It proves 
not another Man to be ‘in the righf Way, nor that [ ought to take the 
fame with him, becaufe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that 
another Maa is in the right Way, becanfefe-has {H¢Wn me,‘ that Tam iri 
the wrong. I may be modeft, and therefore not oppofe another Man’s . 
Perfuafion: Imay be ignorant, and ,not be able.ta produce a better.: | 
inay be in.an Errour,, and another may fhew me -that, J am,fo? This 
may difpo me, perhaps, forthe reception of ‘Truth, but helps the not 


es ae & 


‘i che riature of Things, themfelves; and. not from my Shametacednels, 


one GOD is according to. Reafon ; ‘the Exiftence: gf more than one 
GOD, contrary to Reaion ; the Refurrection of the Body after death, 
above Reafon. , Above Reafon alfo may be taken in. a double fenfe, viz. 
Above Probability, or above Certainty ;‘ and in that large fenfe alfo, Con 


_ trary to Reafon, is, I fuppofe, fometimes taken... 


§. 24.. There isanother ule of the word Reafon, wherein it is,appofed ro 
Faith : which,though it be in it felf a very improper way of {peaking, yet. 
common Ufe has fo aythorized.it, that it would be folly either to oppofe 
or hope to remedy it: -Only I think it may not b¢ amifs to take notice, 
that however Faith be oppofed to Reafon, Faith is nothing but a firm 
Affent of the Mind; which ifit be regulated, as is.our Duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing but upon good Reafon ; and fo.cannot be oppofite 
to it. He tit believes, without having any Reafon for believing, may 
be in fove,with his own Fanfies ; bur neither feeks Truthas he ought, nor 
pays the Obedience due to.his Maker, who would have him ule thofe — 
difcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of Miflake and 


- irrour. He that docs.noc this to the beft ot his. power, however he. 


fometimes lights on Truth,. is in the. right but by chance: and ] know 
not whether the luckinefs of the Accident, will excufe the irregularity of 
| 7 ¥y2 his 
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his proceeding. This at leaft is certain, that he muft be accountable fot 


j ’ 


—. 


whatever Miftakes he runs into: whereas he that makes ufe of the Light 


and Faculties GO D has given him, and feeks fincerely to difeover 
Truth, by thofe Helps and Abilities he has, may have this fatisfaGion in 
doing: his.Dury as a rational Creature, that though he fhould mifs Truth, 
he will not mifs the Reward'of it. For he governs his Affent right, and 
places it as he fhould, who in any cafe or matter whatfoever, believes or 
disbelieves, according as Reafon directs him. He that does otherwife, 
tranfpreffes againft his own Light, and mifufes the Faculties which were 
given him to no other end, but to fearch and follow the clearer Evidence, 
and greater Probability. But fince Reafon and Faith are by fome Men 
oppofed, we will fo confider them in the following Chapter. 


a CHAP. XVIIE. 
a ‘Of Faith’ and Reafon, and their distin? Provinces. 


§.1. WfT has been above fhetwn, 1. That we are of neceffity ignotant, 
and want Knowledge of all forts, where we want Jdeas. 2. That 
we are ignorant, and: want rational Knowledge, where we - want Proofs. 
3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want 
clear and determined fpecifick Zdeas. 4. That we want Probability to 
direct our Affent in matters where we have neither. Knowledge of our 
own, nor Teftimony of other Men tb bottom our Reafon upon. 
_ From’ thefe things thus premifed, I think we may come to lay 
down the meafures and‘ Joundaries between Faith and Reafon; the want 
whereof, may poflibly have been the caufe, if not of great Diforders, yet 
at leaft of great Difputes, and perhaps Miftakes in the World. For till it 
be refolved how far we are to be guided by Reafon, and how far by Faith, 
we fhall in vain difpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. — a rr 4 

§.2. [find every Se@, as far'as Reafon will help them, make ufe of it 
oladly ; and where it failsthem, they cry out, ‘77s matter of Faith, and 
above Reafon, And Ido not fee how they can ever be convinced by any, 
who makes ufe of the fame plea, without fetting down ftri@ boundaries 
between Faith and Reafon ; which ought to be the firft point eftablifhed 
in all Queftions, where Faith has any thing to do. : 

Reafow therefore here, as contradiftinguifhed to Fairh, 1 take to be the 
difcovery of the Certainty or Probability of fuch Propofitions or Truths, 
which the Mind arrives at by Deductions made: from fuch Jdeas , which 
it has got by the ufe of its natural Faculties, w/z. by Senfation or Re- 
flexion. | . 

_ Faith, onthe other fide, is the Affent to any Propofitign, not thus 


_ made out by the DeduGtions of Reafon, but upon the Credit of the Pro- 


pofer, as coming immediately from GOD; which we call Revelation. 
§. 3. Firft, Then, Hay, That #0 Man infpired ly GO D, can by any 
Revelation communicate to others any new fimple Ideas which they had not 
betore from Senfation or Reflexion. For whatfoever impreffions he him- 
felf may: have from theimmediate hand of GO D, this Revelation , if 
it be of new fimple /deas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by Words, 


or any other figns: becaufe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, 


caufe 
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eaufe no other /de2s, but of their natural Sounds ; and ‘tis by the Cuftont 
of ufing them for Signs, that they excite,and revive in our Minds latent 
Ideas ; but yet only fuch /deas, as were there before. For Words feen 


- dr heard, récall to our Thoughts thofe 2déas only, which to us they have 


been wont to be Signs of : but cannot introduce any perfefly new fimpleé 
Ideas, which were never there betore. The fame holds in all 6ther Signs, 
which cannot fignifie to us Tliings, of which we have before never had 
any Jdeas at all. : 

> Thus whatever Things were difcovered to St. Pax/,when he was rdpp’d 
Up into the Third Heaven ; whatever new Jdeas his Mind there received, 


all the defeription he can make to others of that Place, is only this, That 


theré dre‘ fuch Things, as Aye+ath not feen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it 
entred into the Fleart of Man to conce.ve. And, fuppofing God fhould 
difcover to ‘any one, fupernaturally, a Specics of Creatures inhabiting : 
For Example, Fupiter, or Saturn (for that itis poflibic there may be faci 
n0 body can deny) which had fix Senfes ; ahd imprint of his Mind the 
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Ideas convey'd to theirs by that fixth Senfe, he could no more, by Words, _- 
produce in the Minds of other Men thofe /deas, imprinted by that fixth | 


Senfe ; than one of us could convey the /dez of any Colour, by the found 
of Wordsinto a Man,who having the other four Senfes perfect,had always 
totally wanted the fitth of Seeing. For our fimple Zdeas then, which ard 
the Foundation, and fole Matter of all our Notions, and Knowledge, we 
muft depend wholly on our Reaion, I mean, our natural Faculties ; and 


‘can by no nicans receive them, or any of them trom Traditional Revelaé 


rion, \ fay, Traditional Revelation, in diftinction to Original Revelation. 
By the one, I mean that firft Impreffion, which is made immediately by 
GOD, on the Mind of any Man, to which, I pretend not to fet any 
Bounds ; and by the other, thofe Impreffions delivered over to others int 


‘Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our Conceptions one to 


another. 
- §4. Secondly, I fay, that rhe fame Truths may be difiovered, and conveyed 


down from Revelation, which are difcoverable to us by Réafon, and thofe 


lear deas we have. SoGod might, by Revelation, difcover the Truth 


of arly Propofition in Euclid, as well as Men, by the natural ule of their 
Faculties, comie to make the difcovery themfelves. In all Things of this 
Nature, there is little need or ufe of Revelation, G O D having turnifhed 
us with natural, and furer means to arrive at the Knowledge of them. 
For whatfoever Truth we,come to the difcovery of, from the Knowledge 
and Contemplation of our own clear /deas, will always be certainer to 
us, than thofe which are conveyed to us by Traditional Revelation: for 


the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came at firft from GOD, 


Gin never be {o fure, as the Knowledge we have from our own clear and 


difting: Ideas. Asif it were revealed {ome Ages fince, That the three An- 
slesofa Triangle were equal to two right ones, I might affent to the. 


Truth of that Propofition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was 
revealed : but that-would never amount to fo great a Certainty, as the 
Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meafuring my own clear Ideas 
of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like holds 
in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Senfes ; v. g. the Hiftory of the Des 
Juge is conveyed to us by Writings, which had their Original from Reve- 
Jarion : arid yet no body, I think, will. fay, he has as certain and clear a 
Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that faw it; or that he himfelf would 
have had, had he then been alive, and feen it. For he has no greater an 


affurance than that of his Senfes; that it is writ inthe Book fappofed writ 


by 
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by Mofcs: but he has not fo greatan affurance, that Mofes writ that Book, 
as ifhe had feen Mofes write it ; fo that the affuranceof its being a Reve- 
lation, is lefs {till than the affurance cf his Senfes, 

§. 5. In Propofitions then, whofe Certainty is, built upon clear, and. 
perfect Zdeas,and evident Deductions of Reafon,we rieed riot the affliftence 
of Revelation, as neceflary to gain our Affent, atid introduce therit into 
our Minds. Becaufe the natural ways of Knowledge could fettle them 
there, or had done it already, which is the greateft affurance we can pofli- 


‘bly have of any thing, unlefs where God immediately reveals it to ws $ 


and there too our Affurance can be no greater than our Knowledge is, that 
it is a Revelation from God. But yet nothing, I think, can under that 
Title, fhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, nor rationally prevail with 
any Man, to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear Evi« 
dence of his own Underftanding. For fince no Evidence of our Faculties, 
by which we receive fuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty 
of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive fora Truth, any thing 
that is dire@tly contrary to. our clear and diftint Knowledge ; v. g. The 
Idea of one Body, and one Place, does fo clearly agree; and the Mind has 
fo evident, a Perception of it, that we can never aflent to a Propofition, 
that affirms the fame Body tobe in two diftant Places at Once, however 
rt fhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation, fince the Evi- 
dence ; Firft, ‘That we deceive not our felves in afcribing it taG OD; 
Secondly, That we underftand it right, can never be fo great, as the Evi- 
dence of our own intuitive Knowledge, whereby we difcern it impoffible, 
for the fame Body to bein two Places at once. And therefore, xe Propof= 
tion can be received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Affent due to alf 
fuch, if it becontradéitory to our clear intuitive Knowledge. Since this, 
would be to fubvert the Principles, and Foundations of all Knowledge, Evie 
dence,and Affent whatfoever; and leave nodifference between Truth and 


- Falfhood ; no meafures of Credible and Incredible in the World, if doubt. 


ful Propofitions fhall take place before felf-evident ; and what we certain- 
ly know, give way to what we may poffibly be miftaken in. Ja Propose 
fitions therefore contrary to our diftinct and‘clear /deas, ’twill be in vain. 
to urge them as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Affent under, 
that, or any other Title whatfoever. For Faith can never convince us of: 
any thing, that contradi@ts our'Knowledge. Becaufe though Faith be 
founded on the Teftimony of God, (revealing any Propofiticn tous, ) who 
cannot lic ; yet we cannot have an aflurance of the Truth of its being a 
divine Revelation, greater than our own Knowledge: fince the whole 
ftrength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that God re- 
vealed it, which in this Cafe, where the Propofition fuppos’d reveal’d, 
contradicts our Knowledge or Reafon, will always have this Objection 
hanging to it, (v/z.) that we cannot tell how to conceive, that to come 
from GO D, the bountiful Author of our Being , which if received for 
true, muft overturn all our Principles and Foundations of Knowledge ; 
render allour Faculties ufelefs ; wholly deflroy the moft excellent part of 
his Workmanthip, our Underftandings ; and put a Man in a Condition, 
Wherein he will have lefs Light, lefs Conduc@ than the Beaft that 
peritherh. For if the Mind of Man can never havea clearer (and, per- 
haps, not fo clear) an Evidence of any thing to be a divineRevelation, as 
it has of the Principles of its own Reason, it can never have a ground to 
quit the clear Evidence of its Reafon, to give place to a Propofition, whofe 
Revelation has nota greater Evidence. , 
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§.6. Thus far 2 Man has ufe of Reafon, and ought to hearken to it, 
even in immediate and original Revelation, where it is fippofedly made 


to himfelf: But to all thofe who pretend not to immediate Revel ation 


_but are required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed to 
others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of Mouth, are 
‘conveyed down to them, Reafon has a great deal more to do, and is that 
only which can induce us to receive them. For Matter of Faith being 
only Divine Revelation, and nothing elfe, Faith, as we uf the Word, 


‘ Ccalled commonly, Divine Faith) has to do with no Propofitions, but 


thofe which are fuppofed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not fee 
how thofe, who make Revelation alone the fole Object of Faith, can fay, 


. that it isa Matter of Faith, and not of Reafon, to believe, that fuch or fuch 


a Propofition, to be found in fuch or fuch a Book, is of Divirte Infpira- 
tion ; unlefs it be revealed, that that Propofition, or all in that Book, 
was communicated by Divine Infpiration. Without fuch a Revelation, the 
believing,or not believing that Propofition,or Book,to be of Divine Autho- 
rity,can never be Matter of Faith,but Matter of Reafon ; and fuch as Imuft 
come to an Affent to, only by the ufe of my Reafon, which can never 
‘require or enable me to believe that, which is contrary to it felf: it being 
impoflible for Reafon, ever to procure any Affent to that, which to it felf 
appears unreafonable. os | 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our, /deas, 
and thofe Principles of Knowledge, I have above mentioned, Reafon is the 
proper Judge; and Revelation, though it may in confenting with it, con- 
firm its Dictates, yet cannot, in fuch Cafes, invalidate its Decrees: Nor 
can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Rea- 
fon, to fe it, for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretencé that it is Mats 

aith. | _ ' g.2 

§. 7. But Zhirdly, There being many Things, wherein we Have very 
imperfect Notions, or none at all ; and other Things, of whofe paft, pre- 
fent, or future Exiftence, by the natural Ufe of our Faculties, we can have 
no Knowledge at all; thefe, as being beyotd the Difcovery of our natu- 
ral Faculties, and above Reafon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of 
Faith, Thus that part of the Angels rebelled againft GOD, and there- 

by loft their firft happy State: And that the Bodies of Men fhall rife, and 

live again: Thefe, and the like, being beyond the Difcovery of Reafon, 
are purely Matters of Faith ; with which, Reafori has, direCtly, nothing 
todo. | | 

§.8. But fince all Things that are under the Character of Divine Revela- 
tion, are efteemed Matter of Faith ; and there are — them, feveral 
Things, that fall under the Examen of Reafon ; and ate fuch as we could 
judge ef by our natural Faculties, without a Supernatural Revelation. 
In thefe, Revelation muff carry it, againft the probable Conjectures of Rea- 
fon: becaufe the Mind, not being certain of the Truth of that it does not 
evidently know, but is only probably convinced of, is bound to give up 
its Affent to fuch a Teftimony, which, it is fatisfied, comes from one who 
cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet, it ftill belongs to Reafon, to 
judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the fignification of 
the Words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing fhall be thought. 
Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaforl, and the 
evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and diftin®t /deas; there 
Reafon muft be hearkned to, as to a Matter within its Province: fince a_ 
Man can never have fo certain a Knowledge, that a Propofition which — 
contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own eialaas. 5 no 
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divinely revealed, or that he underftands the Words rightly, wherein it is 
delivered, as he has, that the Contrary is true, and {6 is bound to confi- 
der and judge of it as a Matter of Reafon, and not {wallow it, without 
Examination, as a Matter of Faith. | 

§. 9. The Summ of all is, 

Firft, Whatever Propofition is revealed, of whofe Truth, our Mind, by 
its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is purely Master 
of Faith, and above Reafon. | a: 

Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the Mifd, by the ufe of its natural 
Faculties, can come to determine and judge, from natural acquired Jdeas, 
are Matter of Reafon ; with this difference ftill, that in thofe, ¢oricernin 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perftiaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ftill admit a Poffibility of 
the Contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence 
of its own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of all Reafon : In 
fuch probable Propofitions, I fay, an evident Revelation ought to deters 
mine our Affent even againft Probability. For where the Principles of Rea- 
fon have not determined a Propofition to be certainly true or falfé, there 
clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Grourid of Affent, 
may determine ; arid fo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alfo above 
Reafon. Becaufe Reafon, in that particular Matter, being able to reach 
no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where Rea- 
fon cdme fhort ; and Revelation difcovered on which fide the Truth lay. - 

§. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any 
violence, or hindrance to Reafon; which is not injured, or difturbed, but 
affifted and improved, by new Difcoveries of Truth, coming from the 
Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is 
certainly true ; no Doubt can be made of it. This is the proper Object of 
Faith : But whether it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reafon mutft judge; 
which can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace 
what is lefs evident, nor prefer lefs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in 
the Words we receive it, and in the Senfe we underftand it, fo clear, and 
fo certain as thofe of the Principles of Reafon: And therefore, Nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconfiftent with the clear and felf-evident Didlates 
of Reafon, has a Right to be urged, or affented to, as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reafon hath nothing to do. Whatfoever is divine Revelation, 
_ ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and Interefts, and hath a 

Right to be received with a full Affent : Such a Submiffion as this of our 
Reafon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Knowledge: This 
fhakes not the Foundations of Reafon, but leaves us that Ufe of our Fa- 
culties, for which they were given us. | 

§. 11. Lf the Provinces of Faith and Reafon are not kept diftin by thefe 
Boundaries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no more for Reafon at 
all; and thofe extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies, that are to be found 
in the feveral Religions of the World, will not deferve to be blamed - 
For, to this crying up of Faith, in oppofition to Reafon, we may, I chink, 
in good meafure, afcribe thofe Abfurdities, that fill almoft all the Reli- 
gions which poflefsand divide Mankind. For Men having been princi- 
pled with an Opinion, that they muft not confult Reafon in the Things 
of Religion, however apparently contradictory to common Senfe, and 
the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let loofe their Fanfies, 
and natural Superftition, and have been, by them, lead into {0 ftrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a confiderate Man 
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cannot but ftand amazed at their Follies, and judge them fo far from be: 


ing acceptable to the great and wife GOD, that he cannot avoid thin- 
king them ridiculous, and offenfive to a fober, good Man. So that, in ef 


; £ ect, that which moft properly ought to diftinguith us from Beatts, that 
_ ‘wherein we are elevated, as rational Creatures, above Brutes ; in that we 


appear moft irrational, and more fenfelefs than Beafts themfelves. Credo, 
quia impofibile est: I believe, becaufe it is impoftble, might, in a good 
Man, pafs for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men 
to chufe their Opinions, or Religion by. | | 


| CHAP. XIX. 
«Of Wrong Affent, or Errour, 


Gr. Nowledge being to be had only of vifible certain Truth, Z- 


rour isnot a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miftake of our 

Judgment giving Affent to that, which is not true. — 
But if Affent be grounded on Likelihood, 'if the proper Objeét and 
Motive of our Affent be Probability, and that Probability confift in what 
is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men 


come to give their Affents contrary to Probability : For there is nothing 


more common, than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another only doubts of, and 
a third ftedfaftly believes, and firmly adheres to. » The Reafons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, ‘I fuppofe,. may all be reduced to 
thefe four.’ « - | | cf as | 3 

1. Want of Proofs. - . 3 Oe 

2. Want of Ability to ufe them. 

3. Want of Will to ufe them. 

. Wrong Meafures of Probability. 2 ee oe 

é 2. Firft, By Want of Proofs: {do not mean, only the Want of thofe 
Proofs which are no where extant, which are no where to be had ; but 
the Want even of thofe Proofs which are in Being, or might be procured. 
And thus Men want Proofs, who have not the Convetiience, or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obfervations themfelves, tending to the 
Proof of any Propofition; nor likewife the Convenience to enquire into, 
and colle& the Teftimonies of others: And in this State are the greateft 
part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and eniflaved to the Ne 
ceffity of their mean Condition ; whofe Lives are worn out, only in the 
Provifions for Living. ‘Thefe Men’sOpportunity of Knowledge and En- 
quiry, are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes; and their Underftan- 
dings are but little inftructed, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 
out, to ftill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Chile - 
dren Tis not to be expected, that a Man, who drudges on, all his Life, 
in a laborious Trade, fhould be nore knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack-horfe, who is driven conftantly forwards 
and backwards, in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road, ortly to Market, fhould 
be skilled in the Geography of the Country. Noor is it at all more pof- 
fible, that he who wants Leifure, Books, and Languages, and the Oppor- 
tunity of Converfing with Variety of Mea, fhould be in a Condition to 
collect thofe Teftimonies and Obfervations which are in Being, and are 
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neteflary to make out many, nay, moft of the Propofitions, that in the 
Societies of Man, are judged of the greateft Moment; or to find out 
Grounds of Affurance fo great, asthe Belief of the Points he would build 
on them, is thought neceffary. So that a great part of Mankind are, by 
the natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and the Con- 
fticution of humane Affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible Igno- 
rance of thofe Proofs, on which others build, and which are neceflary to 
eftablifh thofe Opinions: The greateft part of Men, having much to do 
to get the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thofe of 
learned and laborious Enquiries. 

_ §.3, What thall we fay then? Arethe greateft part of Mankind; by 
the neceffity of their Condition, fubjected to unavoidable Ignorance in 
thofe Things, which are_of greateft Importance to them ? (tor of thofe, 
tis obvious to enquire?) Have thé Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, 
but Accident, and blind Chance, to conduct them to their Happinefs, or 
Mifery? Are the current Opinions, and licenfed Guides of every Coun- 
try fufficient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his prea- 
teft Concernments on; nay, his everlafting Happinefs, or Mifery? Or 
ean thofe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards < Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chréffeadom, and another in 71 urkey>? Or thall 
a poor Country-man, be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 
born in /taly ;.or. a Day-Labourer be unavoidably Joft, becaufe he had the 
ill Luck to be born.in England.» . How ready forme Men may be to fay 
fome of thefe Things, I will not here examine ;. but this I am fure, that 
Men mutt allow one or other of thefe to be true,: (let them chufe which 
they pleafe; ) or elfe grant, thac GOD has firaifhed Men. with Facul- 
ties fufficient to dire@ them in the Way they fhoujd take, if they will bug 
ferionfly employ themthat Way, when their ordinary Vocstions allow then 
the Leifure. No Man is fo wholly taken up with the Attendence on the 
Means of Living, as to have no {pare Time at all to think on his Soul, 
and inform himfelf in Matters of Religion. ~Were Men as intent upon 
this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none {fo en- 
flaved to the Neceffity of Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 

= a a -Befides thofe, whofe Improvements and Informations are {traits 
ned by the narrowneG of their Fortunes, there are others, whofe largenefs 
of Foctune would plentiully enough fupply Books, and other Opporty- 
nities of clearing of Doubts, and difcoveriag of Truth: But they are coos 
pedis Clofe, Zy the Laws of their Countries, and.the {trict Gyards of thofe, 
whofe Intereft it is to keep them ignorant, left, knowing more, they should 
believe the lefs in'them, that they areas far, nay. farther, fraw the Libere 
ties and Opportanities-of a fair Enquiry, than thofe poor and wretched La; 
boursrs. we before fpake of Thefe Men, however they may feem high 
and grtat,: are confined to narrewnefs of Thought, and enflaved in that 
which fhould be the. freeft part ef Man, their Underftandings. This is 
generally the Cafe of all thofe, who live in Places where Care is taken to 
propagate Truth, . without Knowledge ; where Men are forced, at a ven- 
ture; fo;be of the Religion of the Country ; and muft therefore {wallow 
dowa Opinions, as filly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what 
thev‘are made of, or how they will work, and have nothing todo, but 
dekeve that they will do the Cure ;: but in this, are much more miferable 
than they, in chat they are not.at liberty to refufe {wallowing what, per- 
Japs, they had rather let alone ; or to chufe the Phyfician,to whofe Cone 
duct they would crwft themfelves. ie? acetate 
fe gs , §. 5. Secondly, 
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sO - — §g. Secondly, Thofe that waat skill to xfe thofe Evidences they. have 
s of Probabilities, that cannot carry a train of Confequences in their. Heads, 
i nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary ‘Proofs and Teftimanies, 


inaking every Circumftance its due allowance’,.may beeafily mifled to 
affent. to Pofitions that are not probable.» There are fome Men of ..one; 
fome but of two Syllogifms, and no more; and others. that.'can but ad- 
: vance oneftep farther. Thefe carinot always diftern that fide on which 
the flrongeft Proofs lie, cannot conftantly follow that which in ‘its elf is 
the more probable Opinion.’ Now that-there is fuch a difference berween 
- Men, in refpect of their Underftandings, I think no body willqueftion, 
~ ‘who has had: any Converfation with his Neighbours, though -he never 
? was at West minffcr-Hall or the Exchange on the one hand,:nor at. dlas+ 
Ffoufes or Bed/am on the other ; which great difference in Men’s-Ihtel 
le‘tuals, whether it rifes fromany defect in the Organs.of the Body, pare 
ticularly adapted to Thinking, or in the dulnefs or untractablenefs:ofthofe 
i Faculties, for want of ufe ; or,asfome think, inthe natural differences of 
. Men’s Souls themftlves, or fome or all of thefe together, ic matters not — 
: here to examine: Only this is evident, that there is a difference of de- 
erecs in Men’s Underftandings , Apprehenfions, and Reafonings, to fo 


. S ereata latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, 

” that there isa greater diftance between fome Men and others in this.re- 

‘ {fpect, than between fome Men ‘and fome Beafts.’ But how this comes 

7 ‘about, isa Speculation, though of great. confequence, : yet not neccflary co 

a our prefent purpofe. = a ee 

: . | §.6.7hirdly, There areanother fort of People that want Proofs,not hecaule | 
- they are out of- their reach, -but Lecanfe they will yor: ufe them « Who | 
2 though they have Riches and leifure enough, and want rie:ther Parts aor 

‘z Learning, may, yet through their hot purfuit of Pleafure, or Bufinefs, or 

. elfe out of fazinefs or fear, that the Do@rines, whofe Truth they: fhould = * 


— 


enquire into, would not fuit well with their Opinions, Lives, or Defigns, 


HE may never come to the knowledge of, nor give their Affent to thofe Pro- 
: babilities whieh lie fo mach within their view, that to be convinced of 
i them, they need but turn their Eyes that way: But we know fome Meri 
. grill not read a Letter, which is fuppofed to bring ill news; and many 
a Men forbear to caft up their Accompts , or fo much as think upon their 
2 Eftates, who have reafon to fear their Affairs are not in a very good po- 
Te. fture. How Men, whofe plentiful Fortunes allow them lerure to im- 


/ prove their Underftandings, can fatisfie themfelves with a lazy ignorance, 
it I cannot tell: But methinks they have 4 low Opinion of their Souls, who 
os lay out all their Incomes in Provifions for the Body, and employ none 
g et it to procure the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great 
! care to appear always in a ncat and {plendid outfide, and would think 
 themfelves miferable in courfe Cloaths, or a patched Coat, and yet con- 
B tentedly fuffer their Minds to appear abroad 1n a pie-bald Livery of courfe 
Patches, and borrowed Shreds, fuch as it has pleafed Chance, or their 
Country-Tailor, I mean the common Opinion of thofe they have conver- 
fed with, to cloath them. 1 will not here mention how unrcafonable this 
i is for Men that ever think of a future ftate, and their concernment in it, 
which no rational Man can avoid to do fometimes : nor {hall I take notice 
6 ~ what a fhame and confafion it is, to the greateft Contemners of Know- 
go Icdge, to be found ignorant m Things they are concerned to know. But 
~ his, at leaft, is worth the confideration of thofe who call themfelves 
it Gentlemen, That‘howeverthey may think Credit, Refpect, Power, . and 
Authority the ‘Concomitants of = ‘Birth and Fortune, yet.they yor 
ie. 4 | Zu | n 
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find all chefe {till carried away frorn them, by Men of lower Condition, 
who furpafs them in Knowledge. They who are blind, will always be 
led by thofe that fee, or elfe fall into the Ditch ; and he is certainly the 
moft fubjeéted, the moft enflaved, who is fo in his Underftanding. In 
the foregoing inftances, fome of the Caufes have been fhewn of wrong 
Affent, and how it comes to pafs, that probable Dodtrines are not always 
received withan Affent proportionable to the Reafons, which are to be 
had for their Probability ; but hitherto it has been only of fuch Probabili- 
ties, whofe Proofs doonly exift, but do not appear to him that embraces 
the Errour. 

§. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laft fort, who even where the 
real Probabilities appear,and are plainly laid befdre them,yet do not admit 
of the conviétion, nor yield unto manifeft Reafons, but do either tatxey, 
fufpend their Affent, or give it to the lefs probable Opinion. - And to 


- this danger are thofe expofed, who have taken up wrong meafures of Pro- 
‘bability , which are, 3 


1. Propofttions that are not in themfelves certain and evident, but doubt- 
ful and falfe, taken up for Principles. 

2. Received Hypothefes. 

3. Predominant Paffons or Lnclinations. 

4. Authority. : 7 

’ §. 8. Firft, The firft and firmeft ground of Probability, is the con- 

formity any thing has to our own Knowledge; efpecially that part of 
our Knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to look on as 
Principles. Thefe havefo great an influence upon our Opinions, that ’tis 
ufually by them we judge of Truth; and meafure Probability to that de- 
gree, that what is inconfiftent with our Principles, is fo far from pafling 
for probable with us, that it will not be allowed poffible. The reverence 
is born to thefe Principles is fo great, and their Authority fo paramount 
to all other, that the Teftimony not only of other Men, but the Evidence 
of our own Senfes are often rejeled, when they offer to vouch any thing 
contrary to thefe eftablifhed Rules. How much the Doétrine of innate 
Principles, and that Principles are not to be proved or queftioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine: This I readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradict another ; but withal I take leave alfo to fay, 


‘ that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Prin- 


ciple ; to examine it ftri@tly, and fee whether he certainly knows it tobe 
true of it felf by itsown evidence, or whether he does only with affu- 
rance believe it to be fo,upon the Authoritv of others. For he hath a {trong 
biafs put into his Underftanding, which will usavoidably mifguide his 
Affent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has blindly given him- 


‘felf up to the Authority of any Opinion in it felfnot evidently true. 


§. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Chi/drex thould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propofitions (efpecially about Matters of Religion) 


from their Parents, Nurfes, or thofe about them ; which being infinuated — 


into their unwary, as well as unbiafsd Underftandings, and faftened by 
degrees, are at laft (equally, whether true or falfe) rivited there by long 
Cuftom and Education, beyond all poffibility of being -pull’d out apain 
For Men, when they are grown up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and 
finding thofe of this fort to be as ancient in their Minds as their very 
Memories, not having obferved their early infinuation, nor by what 
means they gorthem, they are apt to reverence them as facred Things, 
not to fuffer them to be profaned, touched, or queftioned, but look on 
them as the Grim and Zbummim {et up in their Minds immediately by 
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GOD Himéfelf, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and 
Falfhood, and the Judges to which tlicy are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverfies. . 2 

§. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) 
being once effablifbed in any one’s Mind, it is eafie to be imagined what 
reception any Propofition fhall find, how clearly foever nes. that thall 
invalidate their Authority, or at all thwart with thefe internal Oracles ; 
whereas the grofleft Abfurditiesand Iinprobabilities, being but agreeable 
to fuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eafily digefted. The great 
obftinacy, that is to be found in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opi- 
nions, though many times equally abfurd, in the various Religions of 
Mankind, areas evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable confequence 
of this way of Reafoning from received traditional Principles: So that 
Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Sen- 
fes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than admit of any. 
thing difagreeing with thefe facred Tenets. Take an intelligent Romanis?, 
that from the very firft dawnings of any Notions in his Underftanding, 
hath had this Principle conftantly inculcated, véz. That he muft believe 
asthe Church believes, or that the Pope is Infallible : and this he never 
fo much as heard queftioned, till at forty or fifty years old he met with 
one of other Principles: How ishe prepared eafily to {wallow, not only 
againft all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his Senfes, the 
Do@trine of Tranfubftantiation, and will believe that to be Flefh, which he 
fees tobe Bread?) And what way will you take to convince a Man ofany 
improbable Opinion he holds, who, with fome Philofophers , hath laid 
down this as a foundation of Reafonipg, That he muft believe his Rea- 
fon (for. fo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their Prin- 
ciples) againft their Senfes? Let an Enthufiaft be principled, that he or 
his Teacher is infpired, and ated by an immediate Communication of 
the Divine Spirit ; and you in vain bring the Evidence of clear Reafons 
againft his Doctrines. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong Princi- 

les, are not, in: Things inconfiflent with thefe Principles , to be moved 

y the moft apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo can- 
did and ingenuous to themfelves, as to be perfuaded to examine even 
thofe very Principles, which many never fuffer themfelves to do. 

§.11. Secondly, Next to thefe, are Men whofe Underftandings are caft 
into a Mold , and fafhioned juft to the fize of 4 received Alypothefs. 
The difference between thefe and the former,is,that they willadmit of mat- 
ter of Fa€t,and agrée with Diffenters in that; but differ only in affigning of 
Reafons, andexplaining the manner of Operation. Thefe are not at that o- 
pen defiance with their Senfes, as the former; they canendure to hearken 
totheir Intelligence a little more patiently :but will by no means admit of 
their Reports, in the Explanation of Things, nor be prevailed on by Pro- 
babilities which would convince them that Things are not brought about 
juft after the fame manner, that they have decreed within themfelves that 
they are.Would it not be an infufferable a thing for a learned Profeffor, 
and that which his Scarlet would blufh for, to have his Authority of 
forty years ftanding wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, with 
No {mall expence ot Time and Candle, and confirmed by general Tradi«. 
tion, and a reverend Beard, in an inftant overturned by an upftart Nove- 
lift; and he made to.confefs, That what he taught his Scholars thirty 
years ago, was all Errour and Miftake ; and that he fold them hard Words 
and Ignorance at a very dear rate?) What Probabilities, I fay, are fufficient 
to prevail in fuchacafe? And who ever by the moft cogent aca 
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will be prevailed with, to difrobe himfelf at once of all his old Opinions, 
and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with hard Study, he 
hath all his Time been labouring for, and turn himfelf out ftark naked, 
in queft a-frefh of new Notions? All the Arguments can be ufed, will be 
as little able to prevail, asthe Wind did with the Traveller, to part witlt 
his Cloak, which he held only the fafter. To this of wrong Hypothefis, 
may be reduced the Errors, that may be occafioned by a true Hypothefis; 
or right Principles, but not tightly underftood. There is nothing moré 
familiar than this, The Inftantces of Men, contending for different .Opis 
nions, which they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themfelves Chriftians, allow the 
Text, that fays, sslevoele, to carry 1 it the Obligation to a very weighty 
Duty. But yet how erroneous will one of their Pratices be, who under- 
ftanding nothing but the Frexch, take this Rule with one Tranflation to 
be repentez voas , repent; or with the other, fa/tez Pewitence, do 
Penance. _ 7 | | 
§. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which crofs Men's Appetites, arid pre. 
vailing Paffons, run the fameFate. Let never fo much Probability han 
on ohte fide of a covetous Man's Reafoning, and rnoney on the other; and 


it is eafie to forefee which will out-weigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud- 


Walls, refift the ftrongeft Batteries : and though, perhaps, fometimes the 
force of a clear Argument may make fomeImpreffion, yet they never- 
thelefs {tand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that would captivate, or 
difturb them. .Tella Man, paffionately in Love, that he is gilted ; bring 
a fcore of Witnefles of the Falfhood of his Miftrefs, tis ten to one bue 
three kind Words of hers, fhall invalidate all theit Teftimonies. (Qyod 
volumus, factle credimuss what faits our Wifhes, is forwardly believed, is, 
I fuppofe, what every one hath more than once experimented: and though 
Men cannot always 4 gain-fay, or refift the force of manifeft Proba. 
bilities, that make againft them; yet yield they notto the Argument. 
Not but that it isthe Nature of the Underftanding conftantly to clofe 
with the more probable fide , but yet a Man hath a Power to fufpend and 
reftrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and fatisfa@tory Examination, 
as far as the Matter in Queftion is capable, and will bear it to be made: 
Until that be done, there willbe always thefe 2wo ways left of evading the 
moft apparent Probabilittes. | 
_ §.13. Fir, That the Arguments being (as for the moft part they are) 
brought in Words,there may bea Fallacy latent in them:and the Confequen- 
ces being, perhaps, many in Train, they may be fome of them incoherent. 
There be very few Difcourfes, are fo thort, clear and confiftent, to which 
molt Men may not, with fatisfaction enough to themfelves, raife this 
doubt ; attd from whofe conviction they may not, without reproach of 
Difingenuity or Unreafonablenefs, fet themfelves free with the old Reply, 
Non perfuadebis, etiam ft perfuaferis ; though I cannot anfwer, I will 
mot yield, oS 

§. 1.4.Secondly,Manifeft Probabilities may be evaded,and the Affent with- 
held upon this Suggeftion, That 7 kow not yet all that may be faid on the 
contrary fide ; and therefore though he be beaten, *tis not neceflary he 
fhould yield, not knowing what Forces there are in referve behind. This 
isa refuge egainft Conviction fo open and fo wide, that it is hard to de- 
termine, When a Man is quite out of the Verge of it. 
_ §. 15. But yet there is fome end of it, and a Man having carefully en- 
quired into all the grounds of Probability and Unlikelinefs; done his ut- 
moft to inform himéelf in all Particulars fairly; and caft up the whole 
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‘Summ on both fides, may in moft Cafescome to acknowledge, upon the 


whole Matter, on which fide the Probability’ refts: wherein fome 
Proofs in Matters of Reafon, which are fuppofitious upon univerfal Expe- 
rience, are fo cogent and clear; and fome Teftimonics in Matters.of Fac 


‘{o univerfal, that he cannot refufe his Affent. So that, I think, we may 


‘conclude, that in Propofitions. where though the Proofs im view are of 
‘moft Moment, yet there are fufficient grounds, to fufpe that there is 
cither Fallacy in Words, or certain.Proofs, as confiderable, to be produ- 


ced onthe contrary fide, there Affent, Sufpenfe, or Diffent, are oftert 


voluntary Actions: But where the Proofs are fuch, as make it highly 
probable, and there isnot fufficient ground to fufpe’, that there is either: 
Fallacy of Words, (which fober ard ferious Confideration may difcover, ) 
nor equally valid Proofs yet undifcovered latent on the other fide, (which 
talfo the Nature of the thing, may, in fome Cafes, make plain to a confi- 
derate Man,) there, I think,¢ 4/21, who has weighed them, cas fcarce 
refufe his Affent to the fide, on which the greater Probability appears. 
Whether it be probable, that.a promifcuous jumble of printing Letters 


fhould often fall into a Method and Order, which fhould ftamp in Paper 


a coherent Difcourfe ; or that a blind fortuitous concourfe of Atoms, not 
guided by an underftanding Agent, fhould frequently conftitute the Bo- 
dies of any Species of Animals ; in thefe and the like Cafes, I chink, no 
Body that confiders them, can be one jot at a ftand which fide to take, 


por at all waver in his Affent. Laftly, when there can be noSuppofition, © 


the thing in its own Nature indifferent, and wholly dependiag upon the 
eftimony of Witneffes,) that there is as fair Teftimony againit, as for 
the Matter of Fa& attelted; which by Enquiry, is to be learned, v. ¢. whe- 
ther there was 1700 years agone fuch a Man at Rome as Fudius Cefar: In 


all fuch Cafes,{ fay, I think it is not in any rational Man’s Power torefufe _ 


his Affent; but that it neceffarily follows, and clofes with fuch Probabili- 
ties. In other fefsclear Cafes, I think, it is in a Man's Power to fufpend 

his Affent ; and, perhaps, content himfelf with the Proofs he has, if they 

favour the Opinion that fuits with his Inclination, or Intereft, and fo top 

from farther fearch. But that a Man fhould afford his Affent to that fide, 
én which the lefs Probability appears to him, feems to me utterly impra- 

Gticable, and as impoffible, as it is to believe the fame thing probable 

and improbable at the fame time. | 

' §.16.-As Knowledge, is no more arbitrary than Perception; fo, I 
think, Affent is no more in our Power than Knowledge. When the Agree- 

inent of any:two /deas appear to our Minds, whether immediately, or 

by the Affiftence of Reafon, Ican no more refufeto perceive, no more 

rvoid knowing it, than{ can avoid feeing thofe Objects, which I turn 
tny Eyes to; and look on in day-light : And what_upon full Examina- 
tion T find the moft probable, I cannot deny my Affent to. But though 
we cannot diinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement is once percei- 
ved by our Minds; nor our Affent, where the Probability manifeftly ap- 
pears upoit ‘due Confideration of all the Meafures of it: Yet we cana bin- 
der Loth Knowledzé and Affent, by fropping our Enquiry, ahd not imploy- 

ing our Faculties in the fearch of any Truth: if it were not fo, Ignorance, 
Error, or Infideliry could not in any Cafe bea Fault. Thus in fome Cafes, 
we can prevent or fufpend our Affent: But can a Man, verfed in modern 
or ancicnt Hiftory, doubt whether there befuch a Place as Rome, or whee 
they there was foch a Man as Julius Ce/ar? Indeed there are millions of 
Yraths, that a Maneis not, or may not think himfelf concerned to know; 
as whicther Richard the Third was crook-back’d, or no ; or whether — 
ae Se icon 
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Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician : In thefe and fuch like Cafes, 
where the Affent one way or other, is of no Importance. to the Intereft 
of any one, no Action, no Concernment of his following, or depending 
thereon, there tis not ftrange, that the Mind fhould give it felf upto the 
common Opinion, or render it felf to the firft Comer. Thefe and the 
like Opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, that like Motes in the 
Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, 
as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float atliberry. But where 
the Mind judges, the Propofition has Concernment in it, where the Af- 
fent, or not Affenting, is thought to draw Confequences after it of mo- 
ment, and Good or Evil to depend on chufing, or refufing the right 
fide, and the Mind fets it felf ferioufly to enquire, and examine the Pro- 
bability ; there, I think, it is not in our Choice, to take which fide we 
pleafe, if manifeft odds appears on either : The greater Probability, I think, 
in that Cafe, will determine the Affent; and a Man can no more avoid af 
fenting, or taking itto be true, where he perceives the greater Probabili- 
ty, than hecan avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the A- 
greement or Difagreement of any two Ideas. 
If this be fo, the Foundation of Errour will lie in wrong Meafures of 
Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Meafures of Good. 
-  §.17. Fourthly, The fourth and laft wrong Meafure of Probability 1 
fhall take notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more Peo- 
ple than all the other together, is that which I have mentioned in the 
fore-going Chapter, I mean, the giving wp our Affent to the common recei~ 
ved Opinions, either of our Friends, or Party; Neighbourhood, or 
Country. How many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than’ 
the fuppofed Honefty, or Learning, or Number of thofe of the fame Pro- 
feffion 2 As if honeft, or bookifh Men could not err, or Truth were to be 
eftablifhed by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moft Men ferves 
the Turn. The Tenet has had the atteftation of reverend Antiquity ; it 
comes to me with the Pafs-port of former Ages,andtherefore I am fecure in 
the Reception I give it: other Men have been,andare of the fame Opinion, 
(for that is all is faid, and therefore it is reafonable for me to embrace it. A 
Man may more juftifiably throw up Crofs and Pile for his Opinions, than 
take them up by fuch Meafures. All Men are liable to Error, and moft Men 
are in many Points, by Paffion or Intereft, under Temptation to it. If we 
could but fee the fecret motives, that influenced the Men of Name and 
Learning in the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we fhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own fake, that made 
them efpoufe the Do@trines, they owned and maintained. This at leaft is 
certain, there is not an Opinion fo abfurd, which a Man may not receive 
upon this ground. There is no Error to be named, which has not had 
its Profeffors: And a Man fhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if 
he thinks he isin the right way, where-ever he has the Foot: {teps of others 
to follow. | 
_ §. 18. But notwithftanding the great Noife is made in the World about 
Errors and Opinions, I muft do Mankind that Right, as to fay; There are 
not fo many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as is commonly fuppofed. 
Not that I chink they embrace the Truth ; but indeed, becaufe concer- 
ning thofe Doctrines they keep fuch a ftir about, they have no Thought, 
no Opinionatall. For ifany one fhoulda little catechife the greate& part 
of the Partifans of moft of the Sets in the World, he would not find, con- 
cerning thofe Matters they sre fo zealous for, that they have any Opi- 
nions of their own : much lefs would he have Reafon to ‘think, that they 
| took 
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sook them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Appearance of Pro- 


babiliry. They are refolved to ftick to a Party, that Education or Inte- 
reft has engaged them in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Ar: 
my, fhew their Courage and Warmth, 4s their Leaders direct, without 


ever examining, or fo much as knowing the Caufe they contend for. If | 


a Man’s Life fhews, that he has rio ferious Regard to Religion ; for wliat 


Reafon fhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of his 


Church, and troubles himfelf to examine the grounds of this or that Do- 
Grine 2 ’Tis eriough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand, and 
his Tongue ready for the fupport of the common Caule , aid thereby 
approve himéfelf to thofe,who tan give himCredit,Preferment,orProtection 
in that Society. Thus Men become Profeffors of,and Comibatants for thof 


-Opinions,they were never convinced of,nor Profelites to; no,nor ever had 


fo much as floating in their Heads: And though. one-cannot fay, there 
are fewer improbable Opinions in the World than there are; yer tltis 
is certain, there are fewer that actually afferic to them’ than is 


imagined. | 


CHAP. Xx. - 


5) Of the Divifio of the Sciences, - 


§.1. A LL that can fall within the compafs of hiirtiane Underftants 
: ding, being either, First, The Nature of Things, as they 
are in themfelves, their Relations, and their manner of Operation: Or, 
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Secondly, that which Man himfelf ought todo, asa rational and volunta- ' 


ry Agent, for the Attainment of any Ends, efpecially Happinefs: Or, 
Thirdly, The ways and meatis, whereby the Knowledge of both the one 


arid the other of thefe, are attained and communicated ; I think, Sciexce 


may be divided properly irtto thefe Three forts. se = 
, 4 2. Firft, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own proper 
Beings, their Confticutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby I mean 


~ not only Matter, and Body, but Spirits alfo, which have their proper Na- 


tures, Conftitutions, and Operations as well as Bodies. This in a little 
more tnlarged Senfe of the Word, I call quo, or natural Philofophy. The 
end of this, is bare fpeculative Truth, and whatfoever can afford the 
Mind of Man any fuch, falls underthis branch, whether it be God him- 
felf, Angels, Spirits, Bedies, ot any other of their Affections, as Number, 
and Figure, &c. - 


§.3. Secondly 1px una, The Skill of Right applying our ownPowets and 


Actions, for the Attainment of Things good and ufeful. The mioft confi- 
derable under this Head, is Erhicks, whichis the feeking out thofe Rules, 
and Meafures of humane Actions, which lead to Happinefs, and the 
Means to practife them. The end of this is not bare Speculation,and the 
Knowledge of Truth; but Right, anda Condud futtable to it. 

- §.4. Thirdly, The third Branch may becathed oyuictid,or the Dactriné of 
Signs, the moft ufual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough termed alfo 


Aoywun, Logick ; the bufinefs whereof,is to confider the Nature of Signs,the 


Mind makes ufe of for the underftanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For fince the Thin BS the Mind contemplates, are 
| aa none 
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none of them, befides it felf, prefent to the Underftanding , "tis neceflary 
that fomething elfe, asa Sign or Reprefentation of the thing it confiders, 
fhould be prefent to it: And thefe are Jdeas. And becaufe the Jdeas of 
one Man’s Mind cannot immediately be laid open to the view of ariother ; 
‘nor be theméelves laid up any where, but in the Memory, which is apt to 

let them go and lofe them: Therefore to communicate our /deas one to- 
another, as well as record them for our own ufe, Signs of our Jdeas are 
alfo neceflary. Thofe which Men have found moft convenient, and 
therefore generally make ufe of, are articulate Sounds. The Confidera- 
tion then of Zdeas and Words , as the great Inftruments of Knowledge, 
make no defpicable part of their Contemplation, who would take a view 
of humane Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. And, perhaps, if they. 
were diftin@ly weighed, and duly confidered, they would afford us ano- 
ther fort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto ac 


r] 


quainted with. _ | 

§. 5. This feems to me the fir and moft general, as well as nataral divi- 
fron of the Objects of our Underftanding. For fince a Man employ 
his Thoughts about nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things 
themfelves for the difcovery of Truth; Or about the Things in his own 
Power, which are his own Actions, for the Attainment of his own Ends; 
Or the Signs the Mind makes ufe of, both in the one and the other, and 
the right ordering of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 
viz. Things as they are in themfelves knowable ; Actions as they depend 
on us, in order to Happinefs ; and theright ufe of Signs in order to Know- 
ledge, being toto ce/odifferent, they feemed to me to be the three great 
Provinces of theintelletual World, wholly feparate and diftin@ one 
from another. | : ro —., ; 
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CHAP. I. 
Introdu€tion. 


1. An Enquiry into the Underflan- 
ding pleafant and ufeful. 

2. Defign. 

3. Method. | 
4. Ufeful to know the extent of oar 
Comprehenfion. | 


SECT. 


5. Our. Capacity proportioned to our — 


State and Concerns , to difcover 
things ufeful to us. | ; 
- 6. Knowing the extent of our Capact~ 


ties will binder us from ufelefs Cus — 


riofity, Scepticifm,and Idlenqfs. 
7. Occafton of this Effay: 
8. Apology for Idea. 


CHAP. Il. 


No innate {peculative Principles, 
SECT. | | 
1. The way fhewn how we come by 
any Knowledge, fuficient to prove 
zt not innate. a 
2. General Affent the great Argue 
ment. | 
3. Univerfal Confent proves nothing 
innate, 
4. Whatis, is 3 and, It is impoffible 
for the fame thing to be, and 


hot to be, sot aniverfally affen« 


ted to. 
5. Not on the Mind naturally ims 
printed , becaufe not known to 
Children, Idiots, &c. 
6,7.That Men know them when they 
come tothe ufe of Reafon,anfwer'd. 


8. Lf Reafon difcovered them, that 
would not prove them innate. 
gir. Tis falfe that Reafon difcovers 
them. 

12. The coming te the Ufe of Reafon, 
not the time we come to know 
thefe Maxims. | 

43. By this, they are not dist inguifbed 

from other knowable Traths. 

14. Lf coming to the ufe of Reafon 
were the time of their difcovery, 
it would not prove them innate. 

15,16. The fleps by which the Mind ate 
tains feveral Truths. - 4 
| 17. Affenting as foox as propofed and 
underftood , proves them not ine 
nate. | 4 
28. Uf fuch an Affent bea mark of ina 
| uate, then that One and Two are 
equal to Three; that Sweetness 
1s not Bitternefs; and a thous 
 fand the like muff be innate. 
19.Such lefs general Propofitions known 
before thefe univerfal Maxims, 

20. Oxe and One, equal to Two, &c. 
nor general nor ufeful, anfwered. 

21. Thefe Maxims. not being knowns 

_, fometimes till propofed , proves 
them not innate. 

22. Implicttly knawn before prepofin 
Signifies that the. Mind is. Le 
of understanding them, or elfe 
Signifies nothing, 

23. Tbe Argument of affenting on firft 
hearing , is upona falfe fuppof- 
tion of no precedent teaching, 

24. Not innate, becaufe not univerfally 

alfented to. : 
. 25. Lhefe Maxims not the firft known, 

26. 4nd fo not innate. 


27. Not 


27. Not innate, becaufe they appear 


21. Coxtrary Principles in the World, 


leaft, where what is innate fhews. 22-26. How men commonly come by their 


at felf cleareft. 
28. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. II: 
No innate prattival Principles. 


SECT, 

1. No moral Principles fo clear and 
fo: generally received, as the 
forementioned fpeculative Ma- 
xims. 

a. Faith and Fuftice not owned as 
Principles by all Men. 

3-Obj. Zhough Men deny them in 
their Practice , yet they admit 
then in their Thoughts, anfwered. 

4. Moral Rules need a Proof, ergo 

| mot innate. | 

5. Inftance sn keeping Compacts. 

6.Vertue generally approved, not be- 
caufe innate, but becaufe prof- 
table, 

4- Men's Actions convince us , that 
the Rule of Vertue is not their 
internal Principle. 

8. Confcience no proof of any innate 
Moral Rule. 

9. Inflances of Enormities prattifed 
without remorfe. 

10. Men have contrary pratlical Prin- 
ciples. 

alee 3. Whole Nations rejed feveral Mo- 
ral Rules. : 

14. Lhofe who maintain inuare pratti- 


cal Principles , tell us not what 


they are. 


45---19. Lord Herbert's innate Principles 


examined. 
20.Obj. Zenate Principles may be core 
rupted, anfivered. 


Principles, 
27. Principles muft be examined. 


CHAP. IV. 


Other Confiderations about innate Prine 
ciples, both Speculative and Prattical. 


SECT. 
1. Principles not innate, unlefs their 
Ideas be innate. 

2,3. Ideas, efpecialy thofe belonging to 
Principles, not born with Chit- 
dren, | 

4,5. Ldentity an Idea not innate. 

. 6.Whole and Part not innate Ideas, - 
7. Idea of Worfbip not innate. 
B---11.Ldea of GOD not innate. 

12, Suitable te GOD’s Goodnefs, that 
all Men fhould bave an Idea of 
fLim, therefore naturally impriné 
ted by Him; anfwered. 

13-16. ldeas of GOD various in diffe- 
rent Men. —— | 
17. Lf the Idea of GOD be not innate, 
no other can be fuppofed innate. 
18. dea of Subftance not.inn ate. 
19. Vo Propofitions can be innate, face 
Ideas are innate. 7 
20. Principles mot innate, bechufe of 
little ufe, or little certainty, 
21. Difference of Men's Difcoveries 
depends upon the different applia 
cation of their Faculties. | 
22. Men muff think and know for them 
felves, — 
23-Whence the Opinion of innate Prins 
ciples. | 
24. Conclufton, 
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° - 7 I 9. Tenthly, That a Man Should be bufte 
a CHAP. I. | es thinking, and yer not retain it- 
. | fhe mext moment, very 1 | 
OF Ideas in general. ; aa. ee, 
SECT. : 20---24. No Ideas but from SenJation or Ree 


1. Idea is the Objet of Thinking. 
2. AW Ideas come from Senfation or 
Reflexion. 
3. The Objects of Seafation one Sourfe 
of Idéas.° 
4. The Operations ofvour Minds about 
~  fenfible Ideas, thé other Sourfe of 
them. | 
5. AL our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of thefe. 
6+ Obfervable in Children. 
9. Men are differently furnifbed with 


_ thefe, according to the different 


Objects they converfé with. 

8, ddeas of Reflexion had later, be- 

+ cafe they need Attention. - 

- g, The Soul, begins to have Ideas, 
‘when it begins to perceives 

10. Zhe Soul chinks wot always ; for, 
Firf}, t¢ wants Proofs. * - 

11. Secondly, £t is-not-always confcious- 


of i t, ? i sate f 
12, Lhirdly, If a fleeping Man thinks 
without knowing it, the fleeping 


and waking Man - ate tivo perfons. | 
1} Foyr thly, Impofible to convince - 


\ -- + thofe that fleep without dreaming, 
' ++ that they think. ~ . 


SECT. 


SECT. | a 
' t+ As Colours of Seeing, Sounds of 


flexion, evident, if we obferve 
Children. | 7 el 
25. In the recebtion of fimple Ideas 
the Underflanding is sof of all 
pafive. — 


‘ 
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CHAP. II... 
Of fimple Ideas. 


1. Uncompoundled Appearances: 


2,3. The Mind can neither make nor 


destroythem. 
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Of Ideas of one Senje. 


Flearing, 


a. Few fimple Ideas have Names. 


CHAP. iv. 
Of Solidity, 


. v8 


aq Fifthly, That Men dréam without ECT. 
- oo io roa urged. | 1.We receive this. Idea fr om touch. 


3 15. Sixthly, Upon their FLypothefs, eae | 

(- * the’ Ti bo hts: of a fleeping Man = ereneiys c sp 
ought ro 9 moft rational. 3. hesbancl from dpace. a 
4. From Hardnef:. | 


16. Seventhly, On this Hlypothefis the 
Soul muft have Ideas not dérived Altence, and: | 
from Senfation or Reflexion, of é i. ee : ana’ Frotrufion.: 
of which there 1s no appearance. — ere ae 


17. Eightly, If Ithiak when I know ez. : 
, _it not, na body elfe can know it. ee 
2. ‘Ninthly, How knows any ond that CHAP. V. 
the Soul always thinks 2 For tf st ee ee 
be not a felf-evident Propoftion, Of funple Ideas by more than one Sénfe. : 
it needs proof. ~ es a : ee. : 
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5+ On Solidity depends Impulfe, Re- 
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CHAP. VL. 
Of fimple fdeas of Reflexion. 


SECT. | 
1. Are the Operations of the Mind 

about its other Ideas ? 
2. The Idea of Perception, and Idea 
of Willing, we have from Refie- 
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CHAP. VIL. 
Of Simple Ideas, both of Senfation and 
Reflexion. | 
SECT. | | 
1-6, Pleafure and Pain. 
7. Exiftence and Unity. 
8. Power. : 
9. Succeffion. | 
10, Simple Ideas the Materials of 
allour Knowledge, = = 
‘ Pal ; Panera 
CHA P VIL. 
Other Confiderations concerning fimple 
) Ideas. | 


CT. ———- 
1-6. Pofirive Ideas from privative Can- 


} fes. 
7,&. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities ix 
ss Bodiess 
g, 10. Primary and Secondary Quali- 
£ies. 7 : : 
31, 12. How: primary Qualities produce 
their Ideas... 
13,14- How Secondary. 
15-23. Edeas of primary Qualities.are ree 
femblances; of fecondary, not. 
24,25. Reason of our miftake inthis. 
26. Secondary Qualities two-fold ; 
| Firft, Immediately perceivable ; 
Secondly, Mediately perceivable. 
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CHAP. IX. — 
Of Perception. | 
SECT. 


x. Jt is the firft fimple Idea vf Re- 


, Hexion. 
2-4. 


a---4. Perception is only when the Mind 
receives the Imprefion. 
$, 6. Children, though they have Ideas, 
in the Womb, have none innate. 
7.Which Ideas firft is not evident. 
8-10. Ideas of Senfetion often changed 
by the Fudgment. | 
11---14. Perception puts the difference be- 
tween Animais and inferior Bee 
ings. 


15. Perception the inlet of Kuow- | 


ledge. 
CHAP. X. 
| Of Retention. 
SECT. | 

‘x. Contemplation. 

2. Memory. 

3. Attention, Repetition, Pleafure 
and Pain fx Ideas. : ares 


4, 5. Ideas fade in the Memory. » 
6. Conftantly repeated Ideas can 
fearce be loft. a 
4, In remembring the Mind is often 
, —_ atlive. —_ 
‘8. Zwo defelts in the Memory, Oblie 
_' vion and Slownefs: | 
9. Brutes have Memory. 


CHAP. XL. 
Of Difcerning, &c. 


1. No Knowledge without it. 
2. The difference of Wit and Fudge 
ments | 

4. Clearne{s alone hinders Confupen. 
4. Comparing. 7 : 
5. Brutes compare, but imperfetily. 
6. Compounding. 
7. Brutes compound but little. 
8. Naming. : 

«gy. Abftrastion. 

10,15. Brates abftratt not, 


SECT. 


_ 32,13. Zdiots and mad Men, 


14. Method. 
15. Thefe are the beginnings of bu 
| mane Knowledge. 
16. Appealto Experience. 
~ 397. Dark room. 


CHAP. 
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ee 3 * 3 = 4. The Idea of Duration applicable 
CHAP. XII. : ke oT hings whilft we Sleep. _ 

| ete | E 6---8.- Fhe Idea of Succefion not from 

"OFC omplex Tdeas. Motion. — 
SECT. «= - at ce Ey g---11. The train of Ideas has acertain 
1. Made by the’ Mind out of fimple — . degree of quicknefs. 
ones. 2 12. Dhistrain themeafure of otherSuc- 


2. Made voluntarily. ce fffonss , : 
3° Are either Modes, Subftances, or 13-15. The Mind cannot fix long oucpwe 


Relations. invariable Idea. 
_ 4.Modes. ; 2 4 16. Ideas, however made, include no 
5. Simple and mixed Modes. . — fenfe.of Motion + | 
6. Subftances Single or Collettive. 17. Zime is Duration fet out by Mea- 
7. Relatton. | ‘furs, oe. 
2, The abfirvfeft Ideas from the two 18. 4 good meafure of Time muft di= 
* Sources. = . . vide its whole Daratiou into equal 
a 7s | eriods. | ; ." 
————_—_———— ——a>ore— QE The Revolutions of the a and 
ee ek : Moon the properéeft Meafures o 
: ore CHAP. XU. = aes ee ei Pt es if 
ue end 2 20. Bat xot by their motion, but perio= 
. of Space, and its fomple Medes. we. dical inunetis | a ’ e 
SECT... - “ays No two = of Duration can be 
| 1. Simple Modes, _. °°. certainly known to be equal: 
a, fdea of Space. . | 22. Lime not the meafure of Motion. 
By Space, and Extenfon. 23. Minutes, Flours, and Tears, not 
4. Immenfity. a | : meee 'y meafures of Ruration. 
5,6. Figure. 24, Lhe meafare of Time two ways ap 


yon 6, Plate. neni plied wars ye 
L114. Extenfion and Bedy not the fame. 45 92.7. Our meafure of Tbe applicable to 
I 5-17. Subftance which’ we know wot, NO” ... . Davation before Tinie.’ 
“so proof again Space winhout Body. 48 wo54i Eternity... 

18,1 9. Subpance and Accidents of ‘Izttle . gare 8 


ufe in Philofophy. cee ene rereneerenn oo oe 
had Cd Wocunah Boynad “the. atmotl a‘ pee oe _ Vv , 
lide BS CHAP XW 
sai The power of amnibilation Preves opi tion and Bxpanfion tosifdered 
22. Motion provesa Vaewim, tegether oe — 
23. Lhe Ideas’ of Spaceund Body di- ooops ee + 
_— a -.. Sats Both capable of greater'akd lefs. 


rans.) — Pagnell OM os, a:Expanfon tt rare “by Matter, 
. : | a ais . Nor Duritior otron. | 
ab Idews of Space and Solidity diff intt eek aw Paria admit infinite 
27. Men differ little tm clearyfimple’ Duration, than infinite Expansion. 
Ideas. et ae os 5. Time to Duration 7s as Place to 
i ant is aaa nao a : Expanfon. - : 
rae er , 6: Time aud. Place are taken for fo 
-. CRAP. - SAV. "much of either, 4s arefet out dy 
Bi ; FD oe pees — ne > Existente and \ Mation of 
ura 40 é ie . ‘ dy. oe se ta} 
gic NE OE MR Coin ih ew bp 
a! ° “ L " y ym 8S. o j Bs - ‘as we Hoy by mea r 
eer dss Idea. from ‘Reflexion on the... from the bulk or motionof: Bodies. 
_ train of our Ideas. Bobi 3 B.Zhey 


8. They belong to all Beings, 

9. All the parts of Extenfion are Exe 
tenfion; and all the parts of Du- 
vation,are Duration. 

10. Their parts infeparable, . 
11. Duration is as a Line, Expanfion 
asaSelid,  . i 
12. Duration has never two parts to- 


gether, Expanfion altogether. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 
1. Number the fimpleft and moft uni- 


verfal Idea, 
2.lts Modes made by Addition. 
3- Fach Mode diftind. | 
‘4. Therefore Démonftrations in Num- 
_* bers the most precife. 
5,6. Names neceffary to Numbers, 
7.Why Children number not earlier. 
&. Number meafures all Meafurables. 


~*~ 
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SECT. 


- CHAP. XVIL 
Of Infinity. 
SECF. yf i | 3 4. 
1. Infinity, in its original intention, 
attributed to Space, Duration, 
and Number, 
2,3-Hlowwe come bythe Idea of Infinity. 
4-Our Idea of Space boundlefs. 
5. And fo of Duration. — 


Infinity. 


6. Why other Idens are not capable of 


7. Difference between infinily of 


Space, and Space infinite, - 
8.We have no Idea of infinite Space, 
9. Number affords ws the -cleareft 
Idea of Infinity. 


rO--9i1. Our different conception of the Ine 


finity of Namber, Duration, and 
o Exparfion. — _ 
In Infinite Divifibility, : 
¥}p a t ‘No pofitive lea of Infiite. 

I7)> 7 7 oe: 
15,36,19. What és pofitive, what negative 
° in our Idea of Inftuite. 
20: Some think they have-a pofitive 

Idea of Etersity, and not Space. 
a1. Suppofed pofirive Ideas of Lnftni- 
12 ty canfe of Miftakes. 
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aud Reflexion. - 
CHAP. XVIII: 
Of other fimple Modes. 
Fe * 
1,2. Modes of Motion. 
3- Modes of Sounds. 
5. Modes of Taftes. 


7. Modes of Colours. 


8. Why fome Modes have, and others 
have not Names. ; 


‘ ; , on 
CHAP. XIX 
_ Of the Modes of Thinking. 
1. : 
1,2.Senfation, Remembrance, Contem- 
plation, Ke. 
3. The various attention of the Mind 
in Thin K5 
4. Hence probable that Thinking is 
the Adlion, nor Effence of the 


Soul. 


22. All thefe Ideas from Senfation 


SEC 


SEC 


“CHAP. XX: | 
Of Modes of Pleafure and Pain: 
SECT. — oe 

|X. Pleafure and Pain firiple Ideas. 
2.Good and Evil whats... 
3. Our — moved by. Goed and 
Lui, : ae et 


4.Love. |. : 
| $. Hatred, . 
_ 6. Defrre. 
3. Foy. 
. 8. Sorrow. 
9. Hope. 
Io. Fear. . . 
11. Defpair. 
12. Anger. 
13. Envy. On 
14. What Pafhons all Menbave. . 
15,16. Pleafure and Pain what. 
17.Shame. .- _ 
18. Thefe inflances to foew bow our 
|. Ldeas of the Paffons are got from 
Senfation and Reflexion, - 


- CHAP, 
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. 
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CH P: XXI. 


: Of Power. 
‘SECT. | 


1. This Idea how got. 

2. Power attive and paffrve. 
3. Power includes Relation. 

4. The clearest Idea of active Power 

had from Spirit. | 
5. Will and Underftanding , two 
_ Powers. 
6. Faculties. 


7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and 


; Neceffity. 
 Sxer2. Liberty what. | | 
9. Suppofes the Underftanding and 
Will. 


10. Belongs not to Volition. 


r1.Voluntary oppofed to involuntary, ) 


not to Neceffary. 
13. Necefity what. | 
1 4--20+ Liberty belong net to the Will. 
a1. But to the Agent or Man. 
22-24. In re/pect Ps willing, a Man is 


not free. 


asenal Fhe Will determined by fomething 


without it. 
29. The greater _—— Good deter- 
mines the Will. : 
30-32. This is a Perfection of humane 
i Nature. ee 
3. And takes not away Liberty. 
34, 35» Why Men chufe differently. 
36. Why they chufé amifs. 
3 ah the different appearance of 
Good. 


49. And judging amifs on thee. Ap- 


pearances. 
go—42. Fitf, in comparing prefent and fu- 
ture. 7 
- 43, Secondly, In thinking wrong of the 
| greatne{s or certainty of the Con- 
— feguence of any Altron. tie 
44. Caufes of wrong Judgment, Igno- 
= -yance, Juadvertency, 
fron, Fa{bion, &c. 
45. Preference of Vice to Vertue, a 
| Lpnanrifeft wrong Facigment. 
47. Recapitulation, — 


Sloth; Paf- 
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CHAP. XXIl. 
- Of Mixed Modes. 


SECT. 

t; Mixed Modes what. 

Made by the Mind, _ 

Sometimes got by the Explication 

of their Names. 

. Lhe Name ties the Parts of the 

mixed Modes into one Idea. 

The Caufe of making mixed Modes: 

. Why Words in one Language, have 
none anjivering in another. - 

. And Languages change. : 

. Mixed "Moles. where they exif. 

. How we get the Ideas of mixed 
Modes. 

Motion, Thinkiug and Power,pave 
been moft medified. 

Several Words feeming to fignifte 
Attion, fignifte but the E fell | 

Mixed Modes, made aifo of other 
Ideas | 
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14. 


CHAP: XXIIL - 

Of the (complex Idens of Subftances: 
SECT. - . 
1. Ideas of Subftances bow made. 

2. Our Idea of Subftance ix general. 
3---6. Of the forts of Subftances. 

_ 4..No clear Idea of Subftance in ge- 

 neral, oe 
5. As clear an 
Body. 


a 


8. And why, . |. 
9. Three forts of Ideas make oar 
complex ones of Suftances. ° 
The now fecondary Qualities of 
‘Bodies would difappear , if we 
could difcover the primary oues of 
their minute Parts. = 
12, Our Faculties of Difcovery fuited 
to oar State... | r 
13. Conjecture about Spirits. 
14. Complex Ideas of Subftances. 
18. Idea of fpirirnal Subftances, as 
- clear as of bodily Subftances. 
16. No Idea of abftrad Subftance. 
Bbb2 ~~ 17.TZhe 


o 
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17. The Cohefton of folid 
_ impulfe the primary Ideas of 
Body. 
18. Thinking and Mocivity, the pri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 
19-21. Spirits capable of Motion. 
‘22. Idea of Soul and Body compared. 
2.3---27. Cohesion of folid Parts in Body, as 
| hard to be conceived, as Thinking 
in a Soul, 

28,29. Commanication of Motion by Im- 
pulfe, or by. Thought, equally intel- 
ligible, 

30. Ideas of Body and Spirit compa- 
red. 


31. Zhe Notion of Spirit involves no 


more dificulty in it, than that of — 


Body. | 

32. We know nothing beyond our fimple 

Ideas. , | 
---35. Idea of God. ooo. 2% 
” 3% No i. in our Complex one of Spi- 
rits, but thofe got from Senfation 

or Reflexion. 

37. Recapitulation. 


, 


CHAP. XXIV. 
- Of (ollestive Ideas of Subftances. 
SECT. | e203. 
| 1. One Idea. _ 
2. Made by the Power of compofing in 
- the Mind. | 
3, AD artifictal Things are collective 
Ideas. | 


CH AP. XXV; 
Of Relation. 
SECT. 


. Relation what. — 
2. Relations without correlative 
Terms, not eafily perceived. 
«3. Some feemingly abfolute Terms 
contain Relations. | 
4. Relation different from the Things 
related. - »P 4 4 
_ 5. Change of Relation may be with- 
out any Change in the Sabject. 
6. Relation only betwixt two Things. 
9, All Things capable of Relation. 


Parts, and 


8. Zhe Ideas of Relations clearer of 

ten, than of the Subjects related. 
9. Relations all terminate in fimple 
— Ideas.. 

10. Terms leading the Mind beyoud 
the Subject denominated, are Re- 
hative. | 

11. Conclufion: 


CHAP. XXVL_ 
Of Caufe of Effet, and other Relations: 
SECT. 


1. Whence their Ideas got. 
2. Creation, Generation, making Al- 
Leration. 
3,4. Relations of Time. | 
5. Relations of Place and Extenfton. 
6. Abfolute Terms often ftand for 


Relations. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
| OF other Relations. 
SECT. f R 
. + 3. Proportional, | > 

2. Natural. | | 
_. .. 3-Lnfticuted, - 
4. Moral. | | 
5. Moral Good and Evil, 
6. Moral Rules. 

7. Laws, 

8. Divine Law the meafare of Sin 
and Duty. | | 

9. Civil Law, the meafure of Crimes 
and Innocence. 

40, 11. Philofophical Law, the meafure of 

Vertue and Vice. | 

12. Jts Inforcements, Commendation, 
and Difcredit. fb. 

13. Zhefe three Laws the Rules of mo- 

_.-< ral Good and Evil. : 
14,15. Morality ts the Relation of Aions 
- +. to thefe Rules. - | 
16. Lhe denominations 
ten miflead us. 

17. Relations innumerable. 

18, 4 Relations terminate in fimple 
Ideas, - 

19. We have ordinary as clear (or 
clearer) Notion of the Relation, 
as of ts Foundation. | 

2.0. The Notion of the Relatéon is the 


Same, 


of Altions ofe 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


Jame, whether the Rule any Attion 
. iscompared to, be true or falfe. 


7 CHAP. XXVIII... 1. Adequate Ideas, are fuch as per- 
| es 7 fectly reprefent their Archetypes. 

Of (lear and Di/tin&t, Obfcure and (one 2. Simple Ideas all adequate. ss 

| fufed Ideas. : 3. Modes are all adequate. 


SECT. | 4,5. Modes in reference to fettled 
i. Ideas fome clear and diftintl, 0- . | Names, may be inadequate. 
thers obfcure aad confufed. 6, 7. Ideas of Subjtances, as referr'd to 
2.Clear and Obfcure, explained by real Ejfences uot adequate. 
Sight. Seer s. Ldeas of Substances, as ColleHions 
3. Caufes of Obfcurity. | of their Qualities, are all inade- 
4. Diftinct and confufed, what. quate. 
«5. Objection. ie. Simple Ideas tulumny and adequate. 


6. Confufion of Ideas, is tn reference 
to their Names. a 

7. Defaults which make Confufion. 
Fir¥t, complex Ideas made up of 
too few fimple ones, _ 

8, Secondly, Or its fimple ones jume 
bled diforderly together. 

. Thirdly, Or are mutable and une 
determined. : 


10. Confufiok without reference to | 


_ Names, hardly conceivable. 


i1.Confufion concerns always two I- 


0 | sah 
12. Canfes of Confufton. 
¥3. roel Ideas may be diftinit in 

one part, and confufed in another. 
14. This if not heeded, caufes Confu- 
fron in our Arguings. 

15. Unftance in Eternity. 3 

16,17.— Divifibility of Matter. 


CHAP. Xxix. 
| Of Real and Fantaftical Ideas. 


"y. Real Ideas are conformable to 
their Archetypes. — 7 
2. Simple Ideas all real. 
"3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. } 
4. Mixed Modes made of confjtent 
Ideas arereal. — 7 


13. Ldeas of Subftances are tilumu, in- 

| adequate: ) 

14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are 
Archetypes , and cannot but be 
adequate. 


Se Ss 4 ey . ‘ Cia . 7 


CHAP. XXI: 
Of true and falfe Ideas, - 


"is Truth and Falfhood properly be 
longs to Prépofttions, 


2. Metaphyfical Truth contains a tae 


"cit Propofitionn 

3. No Idea as an appearance in the 
- Mind true or falfe. : 

4. Ideas referred toany thing may be 
trueor falfe  . 

5- Other Men's. Ideas, real Exi- 

' + -flence, and fuppofed real Effences, 
are what Men ufually refer their 

Ideasto = - | 


| 6-8. The caufe of fuch re erences. 
_ _-g. Simple Ideas may be falfe in refe- 


rence toothers of the fame name, 
. but are leaft liable to be fo 
10. Ideas of mixed Modes moft liable 
tobe falfe in this fenfe. 
11. Or at least to be thought falfe. 
12. dnd why. 
13. As referred to real Exiffences, 
none of our Ideas can be falfe, but 
thofe of Subjtances. 


5. Ideas of Subftances are real, when 14-16, Pirft, Simple Ideas in this fenfe 


they agree with the Exiftence of 
Things. a 


not falfe, and why. 

15. Though one Man's Idea of Blue, 
Should be different from ano- 
ther "S. 17. 


17. Sé¢ondly, Modes not faife. 


18, Thirdly, Ideas of Subffances are 


falfe, when the Combination is 

made of fimple Ideas that donever 

co-exift; or has init the negation of 

anyone that does net coexift. 

19. Truth or Falfhood always fuppofes 
afirmation or negation. 

20. Ideas in themfelves neither true 
nor falfe 


‘ é. . 
21. But are falfe, Firft, when judged 


Contents. 


agreeable to another Man's Idea 
without being fo. | , 
22, Secondly, When judged to agree to 
real Exiftence, when they do not. 
23, Zhirdly, When judged adequate 
without being fo. | 
24. Foarthly, Whee judged torepres 
fext the real Effence. 
25. Ideas when falfe. | 
26. More properly to be called Right 
or Wrong, | 
27. Conclufon. 


| CHAP. I. 
«Of Words or Language in 
SECT, oe 
1. Man fitted to form articulate 
” Sounds. \ 
. 2. Zo make them figus of Ideas. 


'-3,4. To make general Signs. 
5. Words ultimately derived from 


“fuch as fignifie fenfible Ideas. 
_ 6. Diftribution. 


CHAP. I. . 
~ OF the Signification of Words, 
LECT; | 
, 1. Words are fenftble Signs neceffary 
for Communication. | 
4,3. Words are the fenfible Signs of bis 
Ideas who ufes them. | 
4; Words often fecretly referred, 
Fir/ft, to the Ideas in other Men’s 
Minds. 
5, Secondly, Tothe reality of Things. 
6. Words by ufe readily excite Ideas. 
9. Words often ufed without fgnift- 
Cation. , 
8. Their Signifcation perfectly arbi- 
> trary. _ 


general, SECT. 
; 


K OUIEL. 
CHAP. II 
Of general Terms, 


1.The greateft part of Words general. 
2. For every particular thing to have 
_ aname ts impofihle. 
354 a wfelefs | 
5. What things have proper » 
6 -s28, How gd Words a ade 
.Generat Natures are ; 
9 cra pyri nothing but 
10. the Genus és ordéyari] 
ufe of ta Definitions: rom 
11. General and univerfal are Creg- 
tures of the Underftanding. 
12. Abftratt Ideas are the Pifeyces of 
Genera and Spécies, 
. 43. Lhey are the Workmanf{hi 
Onder fhanding, but rebelled 
foundation in the fimilitude of 
a — a 
14. Bach diftintl abftratt Idea is a din 
Stin€ Effence. 2 : 
15. Real and womindl Effence. | 
16. Conftant connexion between the 
Name and nominal Effeace. 
. 17. Suppeftion that Species are diftine 
guifbed by their real. Effences 
: Ker ie / 
16. Real and nominal Effence the [a 
in fimple Ideas rs re te 
rent in Sabftances. 
19. Effences ingenerable and incorrus 


 ptible. . 
20. Recapitulation, CHAP. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Names of [imple Ideas: 
SECT. = 
1: Names of fimple Ideas, Modes, 
and Subftances, have each fome- 

| thing pecultar. so 4 

2. Firft, Names of fimple Ideas and 

-  Gubffances, intimate real Exi= 
tence. _ 

3: Secondly, Names. of Simple Ideas. 
and Modes fignifie always both 
real and nominal Effence. 

4. Thirdly, Names of fumple Ideas 
undefinable. 


5. Df all were definable, "rwould be a. 


7 procefs in infinitum. - 
6.What a Definition us. 
7. Simple Ideas why andefinable, 
8,9. Infances Motion 
10. Light. = a 
11. Simple Ideas why undefinable, far: 
ther explained. . 


12, 13. The. contrary foewed in complex — 


Ideas by inftances of a-Statue and 
_ _ . Rainbow. ae 
44. The Names of complex Ideas 
whe to. be. made ; intelligible by 
Words, a fe 
ae g3-Fourthly, Names of jumple Ydeas 
leaf? doubtful. te ee 
_.-a6.Fifthly, Simple Ideas baie fer 
*"  Afcents in lihéa przdi¢amentali. 
_.. . 492 Sixthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
“" $hand for Ideas nor at al arbix 
trary. ee 


a 


we” Fy ee 


e 3 ® av. 


Of the Names of mixed Modes, and 


Relations... 
SECT. 


other general Names. 


~ . ‘an Fin, The Ldeas.they fland for; | 


are made by the Underftanding. 


-- . 3. Seqoudly, Made arbitrarily, and 


without Patterms, «| 
.' §. Bondéntly arbitrary, in. that. the 


Content Se F } 


“ow ere eS a Were ve 


: Idea is often before the Exi« 


- oe tence. ROR 3 ae 
6. Inftauces Maurther, Inceft, Siab- 
bing, 


7. But tik fubfervient to the end of 
, Language. \ ~ , | | 
8. Whereof the intranflatable Words 

of divers Languages area proof. 
. 9 This fhews Species to be made for 

| Communication. a 
10,41. l0 mixed Modes ’tis the Neme 
that ties the, Combination toge- 
ther, and make it a Species. 

12, For the Originals of mixed Modes. 
we look no farther thas thé Mind, 
* phich alfo. flews them to be the 
18 Workmanfbip. af the @nderflan- 


CL) 

13. Zhetr being made by the Under- 
——— flanding withoat Patterns, fhews 
the. reafon why. they aré fo core 

_ pounded, | | 
14. Names of mixed Modes ftand al- 
ways for their real Effences. 
15, Why their.Names are ufually got 


before their Ideas; 
1. ¥6. Reafon of my being fo large om this 
Subject. 2 2 
ee, ee a a 


vale vO oe ce ame 
e 3 _ CHAP. VI 
"Of the Names of SubStances, 
ie Oe oe ae 


; 5. The common Names of Subftances 
i feed for forts. me - 
a. The Effence of each fort 4s the 


abftratt Idea,. 


| a A, 8. a re ; fr 
+ 3.,Tbe xominal and real Effente dif- 
ferent. oa as 


. 4°76. Nombing eDlential. fo I | ividuals. 
7,8. Lhe nominal Effence bounds the. 
. Species. ji 


oo re a “g. Not the real Effence hich we 
uThey Rand for abfirad Idéat, at ; 


_ . Reem not. se 
10. Nor fubstextial forms which we- 


now lefs. 
1. That the nominal Efence is that 
~” whereby, we diftinguifh Species , 
_ farther evident from Spirits. 
12. Whereof there are probably’ xum- 
Lerde{s Species. oo 
XB. Zhe 


oy ‘ 


Contents, . 


13. Zhe wail Effence that of the 
Species, proved from Water and 

- Ice: 
sant Dificnlties against a certain 

| ‘wumber of real Effences. -\ 
19. Our nominal Effences of Subjtane 
(CCS, not perfett Coleétions of Pro- 
rties.. 

_ a1. Bat fuch a-Colleition as our Name 


Stands Fah . 
‘gs. Our abftrat Ideas are to:as the 
.*  medfures of Spectes, inftance in 
that of Man. 
_ 23. Species not diftingnifbed by Gene- 
- "pation, ° 
Ras Diftinguifbing them by fubftantial 
Forms , not pretended to but in 
— this part of the World.’ 
3S Sabftances difingnifved: intd Spe- 
\. + cies, by their vbvious appearances 
| . Before Subftantial Forms were 
._ ,  . thought. of. . 
7 835, he fpecifick Effences art ail 


the Mind. ° 
/~ 26. Trerefore very various and ancere 
tain, 

Spa Bat wok fo arbitrarily ds oe e 

Modes. 

28. Though very imperfect. 

29. Which yet ferves for common Con- 

werfef Pity 

30. But Ae feverat Effences figni- 

vc fred. by She \fame Name ''\ 

3 1. Zhe more general our Ideas are, 
the more, Jocompleat and partial 
‘ they ar’. | 
3%. This all ectomnndated' to » the end 
9 + soe aA 
. 33° Inftance in Cafuaries, 

* "94. rey make’ rhe Species nflance 


AS 


hoe ‘Pio rh Natiire make ‘ ‘fhe — 
oMh “ae Pu mal 
3 36. And caytinues it: in ‘he races of 
Tat Wy 4 Fino Yee Yea. tnd Toy 
¥ an Each abftratk ied re ” Effence. 
“0 8.59" Genera aif Spevies, dx: ofder to 
. naming, instance waned, 
i ‘Speties: C< arrificial Poihgs lefe 
“"" Confufed than hataral. * 


Ry Artifie a Things of. ‘Gap iin Spee 
dies. * 


~y Al Subftances “alone “birvk proper 
ite Names. 


ADs haa to treat of Words with 


Words. 


4 3, 44. Inflance of mixed Modes in Kis 
| neah ard: Niouph.. - 


45 , 46+ Instance of Subjtances in Zaheab. » - 
47. Their Ideas ireperfeit, and there- 


fore various. 
48. Lherefore to Six their Species, a 
veal Effeuce is | {uppofed. 


| / 49- Which Suppoftion is g ne ae | 
50. Conclufton. 


CHAP. Vit. 
Of Particles; 


1. Particles iniiiil ee, or ere 
Sentences together... | - 

, 2. In them confls the. art of well 
Speaking, 


SECT. 


354. They fhew wha Relation: _- Mind | 


. giver to sks own 7) houghts.- 
5. Instance in But. 


3 He 


6 This Matter ut vty touched 
bere. 


CHAP. VI, 
OF Abftratt and Concrete Tees: 


SECT. ps a y ik 
| ‘. athe Price hoi predi Yeable one 


im ; i other, and wh 
fe Tas ey: few t the a = eur 


Ideas. 


. WE, ty 
5 H AP. IX.! i 
ce the  Imperfeb ton of 7 
ae 5 vo Move i ryrqer % 4 405 ) \a 


‘1. Words abe aed for recording = | 


_., communicating our Thoughts. 
“7 Any Words wilt fer ferve for! recor 
d ings te ae 


3 A by Words; Civil 


& op PhMofophical. 
< 4. The Yenperfedtion of- Words i is the 
Doubtfulhefs of therr Signification. 
«5. Caufes of ther Imperfection 
~ 6, The Nimes of mixed Medes doubt 
ful. 
Fir, 


Firft, becaufe the Ideas they ftand 


for, are fo complex. 


7. Secondl ; Becaufe they have 20 


| Standards. 
'&. Propriety not a fufictent Remedy. 
9. The way of Learning thefe Names 
contributes alfé, to their Doubt- 
fuluefs. — | 
a0. Hence unavoidable Obfcurity in 
ancient Authors. 
12. Firft, To real Effences that 
not be known. 
14, Secondly, To covexifting (Qualities, 
which are known but imperfectly. 
xg. With this Imperfection, they may 
ferve for Civil, but not well for 
Philofophical ufe. 
16. Inftance Liquor of Nerves. 


CaNn- 


i 3) 


37. Inftance Gold. 
18. The Names of fimple Ideas the 
leaft doubtfut. 


19. And next to them fimple Modes. 
20. The moft doubrful are the Names 


of very compounded mixed Modes | 


and Subftances. — 
a1. Why this Imperfection charged 
upon Words, 
22,23. This fhould teach us Moderation, 
in impofing our owe Senfe of old 
_ Authors. | | 3 
———— 
CHAP. X. 
Of the Abuse of Words. 
“SECT. a : | 


' "a, Abufe of Words. 
2, 3. First, Words without any,or with- 
out Ideas. ——_ 
4. Occafioned b searnieg Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 
5. Secondly, Unfleady Application of 


~ a | 


them. | 
6. Thirdly , Affected Obfcurity by 


wrong Application. 
7, Logick and Difpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 
8. Calling it Subtilty. 
9. This Learning very 
/ - Soctety.. | 
10. Bur deftrey'd the Inftruments of 
_ Knowledge and Communication. — 
an. As wfeful as to confound the found 
of the Letters. 


Little benefited 


The Contents. | 


12. This Art has perplexed Religion 
and Fuftice. 

13. And ought not to pafs 
ning. | 

14. Fourthly, Abufe, taking them for 

.  Lhings. | 7 3 

15. [affance in Matter. | 

16. This makes Errats laftiag. — 

17. Fifthly, Abufe fetting them for 
what they cannot fignifre. 

18. Vg. putting them for the real 

_ Effences of Subftances, — 

19. Hence we think every chanze o 
oxr Idea in Subances ; Z : 
change the Specie:. 

20, The Canfe of rhis Abufe, a Suppo- 
ition of Nature's working always 
regularly. ; 

21. This Abufe contains two falfe Sup» 
pofttions. 

22. Sixthly, Abufe,a Suppofition that 

_ Words have a certain and evident 
Signification, 

23. Zhe Ends of Language, Firft, To 

convey our Ideas, 

24. Secondly, to doe it with quicknefs. 

25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of Things. | 

2.6--=31. How Men's Words fail in all thefe, 

32- How in Subliances. : 

33- — . ag and Relations. 

34. Seventhly, Figarative Speech alfo 

an Abs{eof ee 7 P 


for Lear 


CHAR ME 

Of the Remedies of the foreegoine Impere 
oat feétion and Abufes. 

SECI. 


1. They are worth feeking. 
2. “tre not eafpe. ™ 
3- But yet neceffary to Philofopby. 
4s Mifufe of Words the bs of 
great Errors, a | 
5. Obftinacy. | 
6, And Wrangling. 
4 Inflance Bat and Bird. 
. Firfl, Remedy to ufe noWord withe 
out an Idea. : 
9. Secondly, Have diftintt Ideas an- 
nexed to themin Modes. — 
‘10. And diffin® and conformable in 
Subftances. 


Cee 11. Thirdly, 


t 


: ; ‘3 . 


ents. 


Ue ystems 


Cont 
11. Thirdly, Propriety. 
12. Fourthly , Jo make known their 
meaning. 


13. Aud that three ways. 
14. Firft, In fimple Ideas by fynony- 
mous terms or fhewing, 
15. Secondly, in mixed Modes by deft- 
nition. 
16. Morality capable of Demonftra- 
tion. | 
17. Definitions can make moral Dif- 
courfes clear. 
18. And is the only way, / 
19. Thirdly, Le Subjftances, by fhewin 


and defining. 
20, 21, Ldeas of the leading Qualities of 
Subftances, are beft got by fhewing. 
22. Lhe Ideas of their Powers beft i 
Definition, | | 
23. A Reflexion on the Knowledge of 
Spirits. 7 
24+ Ideas alfo of Subftances muft be 
conformable ta Things. 
25. Not eafte.to be made fo. — 
26. Fifthly, Remedy,Conftancy in their 
Signification. 
(27. Where it ought to be explained, 
when a 


BOOK Iv. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Knowledge in general, 


SECT. | 
+ x6 OurKnowledge converfant about 
our Ideas. . | 
2. Knowledge is the Perception of the 
Agreement or Difagreement of 
two Ideas. 
3- This Agreement four-fold. 
4: Firft, of Identity or Diverfity. 
| -§ Secondly, Relative. 
6. Thirdly, of Co-exiftence. 
7. Fourthly, of real Exiftence. 
&. Knowledge adtual or habitual. 
9. Habitual Knowledge two-fold. 


CHAP. I. 


OF the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


SECT. 
«Xe Datuitive. 

2. Demonftrative. 

3. Depends on Proofs. 

4. But not fo eafie. - 

5. Not withont precedent doubt, 

6. Not fo clear. 

7. Each flep must have intuitive 
Evidence. 


SECT. 


8. Hence the miffake, ex precogni- 
tis, & praconceffis, 
9. Demonftration not limited to 
quantity, - | ; 
— 10-13. Why it has been fo thought. 
14. Senfitive Knowledge of particular 
Exiftence. . 
15. Knowledge not always clear, where 
the Ideas are fo. 
a a a 
CHAP. IIL. 
Of the Extent of Humane Knowledge, 


1. Firft, No farther than we have 
Ideas. | | 

2. Secondly, No farther than we can 
perceive their Agreement or Difae 
greement. | 

3. Lhirdly, Intuitive Knowledge exe 

. tends it felf not to all the Rela 

tions of all our Ideas. a 

4. Fourthly, Nor demonftrative Kyows 
ledge, 

5. Fifthly, Senfitive Knowledge nar- 
rower than either, 7 

6. Stxthly, Our Knowledge there- 
fore ‘narrower than our Ideas. 

7. £1ow far our Knowledge reaches. 

8. First, Our Knowledge of Identi- 


yy 


/ 


we ee De 


ware a en 
ar Tet PS I EE A POI Ds TE I EE IE LOT OI TOES SIE 


—— Gontents. 3 


ere Gt, ty aad -Diverfity, as far as our 6. Hence the Reality of mathemati- 


Ideas. -' = cal Knowledge. 37 © 
~.5 4 ge Secondly, Of Co-exiftence a very 7. And of moral. noe 
Gea Mttle way, 7 8, Bxiffence not required to make tt, 
“yo. Becaufe the connexion between = real 
moft_fimple Ideas is unknown. | g. Nor will it beefs true or certain, 
43. Efpecially of Secondary Qualities. becaufe moral Ideas are of our own 
—pmerg. And farther,becaufe all connexion - making and ‘naming. 
between any fecondary aud prima- 10. Mif-naming difturbs.not the Cere 
ry Qualities is undifcoverable. tainty of the Knowledge. 
15. Of Repugnancy te co-exifi larger, ~ | It. Ideas of Subftances have their 
~~. 96. Of the Co-exiftence of Powers a_ _ * Archetypes without us. | 
. wery little way. - ) 12. So far as they agree with thofe, 

_ “g9.Of the Spirits yet narrower. - fo far our Knowledge concerning 
18. Zhirdly, Of other Relations it is _themts real. ae 
"not eafie to fay bow far. Morality + 13, nour Enquiries about Subftan-- 

capable of Demonfiration, — _ : . ces, we must confider Ideas, and 
> 5 xg. Lwo Things have made moral [»" ° ‘mot confine our Thoaghts to Names 
..-: = deas thought uncapableof Demon- or Species fuppofed fet out by 

tration. Their Complexednefs, \ Names. : / 


and want: of fenfible Reprefenta- 14-17. Objection againjt a Changeling , 


o mi . tions. SO , being fomething between Man gua 
20. Remedies of thofe Difeculties. .-* ABeast anfwered. . os 
Logs, Fourthly, of real Exiftence we 18. Recapitulation, 
* pave an intuitive Knowledge of __. af 4 
our own, demonftrative af God's, *- 


“. fenfible of fome few other Things.’ > CHAP Y. 
AS ea. Our Ignorance great. © a rr 
23. Firft,One Caufe of it want of Ideas, + + - Of Trath iy er a 
sacas.. either fuch as we have no Concee , | ee 
tion of, or fuch as particularly SECT. © |: eS 
we have not. 8 a, WVhat Truth 18. _ 


a Ye Becaufe of their Remotenefs, or, ' 12. A right joining, or Separating of 
25. Because of;their Minutenefs. | Signs; 1.e. Ideas or Words, — 
26. Hence no Science of Bodies. > 3: Which make mental or verbal 
27, Much lefs-of Spirits. | » Propofitions. 
23. Secondly, Want of 4. Wifcoverable . .° 4. Mental Propo(ttions are very hard 
- connexion between Ideas we have.  —=—«-_— to be treated of.’ - . 
D veh. dofances: ys = 5 Being nothing but the joining, or 
30. 7 hirdly,Want of tracing our Ideas. - Separating Ideas without Words. 
ive gE Extent.in re[peclof @uiverfality,- » 6, When mental Propofitions contain 
Per a en aX. xeal-Truth, and when verbal. 
Tn ERT fag nes ee againft verbalTruth,that 
2 | Sia : . fag + itmay be thus alchimeérical. 
ae C HA P. ‘TV. = ' 8. = real ‘Truth is about 
; op. ' eas agreeing to Things. 
| Of | the Reality of ow Knowledge. sg, Falfbood is a ie Names 
A SECR ec ae otherwife than their Ideas agree. 
3, Objettion , Knowledge placed in 10, General Propoftions tobe treated 
Ideas may be-all bares Vifton. | of more at large’ - | 
ky vay ge Anfer, Not fo, where Ideas a- AL Moral and metaphyfical Truth. 
gree’ with Things. | i ee. Me | 
| 4. AS, Firft, All frmple Ideas dow ~ SO ee a, 


: . Zo es. Secondly, All complex Ideas, ex Fe” 
3 cept of Subfiancess | : Ccc 2 CH AP. 


: p : : a 2 — 


Contents, - 


3. Self-eysdence wot peculiar to rée 


i ceived Axioms. 
| CHAP. VI. | | 4. First, As to Identity end soni 
: | 2 : ity, al Propoftions are é 
Of Univerfal Propofitions, their Truth Oe ee . qaal’y 
and (ertainty. 5° Secondly, In Covexifience we have 
SECT. | | + few felf-evident Propoftions.. 
4. Treating of Words neceffary to. 6. Thirdly, In other Relations we 
Knowledge. may have. , 
2. General Truths hardly to be un- 7. Fourthly , Congerwing real Exi- 
derftood, but in verbal Propof ftence we have none. 
tions. 7 8. Thefe Axioms do sot much influ- 
3. Certainty two-fold, of Truth and ence our other Kuewledge, 
of Knowledge. 9, 10. Becaufe they are wot the Truths the 
4. No Pansies can be known tobe Sirft known, 
true, where the Effence of each’ 11. What ufe thefe general Maxims 
Species mentioned is not known. — have. 
5. This more particularly concerns - 4%. Maxims, if care be wet taken in 
— Subftances. the ufe of Words, may prove cone 
6. Zhe Truth of few uxiverfal Pro- tradutious, 
pofitions concerning Subjtances, 13. Inflance ie Vacuum. 
to be known. - 14. They prove not the Kxiftence of 
7. Becaufe Co-exifience of Ideas in Things without us. | 
few Cafes to be known, 15. Their Application dangerous about 
8, 9. Inftance in Gold. : complex Ideas. paw 


10. As far as any fuch Cone xiftence | 16---18. Lnflance in Man. 
can be kupma, fo far univerfal 19. Little afe of thefe Maxims in 


- Propofitions may be certain. — Proofs where we kave clear-and dia 
~~ But this will go but a little way, | Rint Ideas, 
becaufe, : : 20, Their ufe dangerous. where our 
11, 12+ Lhe Qualities which make our com- « Kdeas are ¢ Jed. 
_ plex Ideas of Subftauces, depend - = 
nadgfily on = _ remot¢,and une - 
ercerved Caufes. : ’ 177 
I 3 Fudguent may = farther, but CRAB Ve 
that not Knowledge. . - eee 
14.What is requifite pa our Know-. Of Trift "S Prop oft sei 
ledge of Subftances. ' ‘SECT. . 
I g. Wilt our Ideas of. Subftances t. Some Propofttions bring no increafe 
contain uot their real Conftitu- to our Knowledge. 
tions, we can make but few gene- 2, 3. 48 Firfl, Identical Propoftions. 
ral certain Propofitions concerning 4. Secondly, When a part of any come 
then. | | plex Idea is predicated of the 
16. Wherein lies the gewerahCertain- whole. ss 
ty of Propoftions, |  «§. AS part of the” definition of the 
| | : | defined. 7 _ 
6. Inflance Man and Palfry,  ' 
CHAP: VIL. | 7. For this teaches but the figaifece 
4 tion of Words. | 
Of Maxims. . | 8. But xo real K 
SECT. 2 , 9. General Propofrieus concerning 
1. They are felf-evident. _ ~ Subftances are often trifling. 
2, Wherein that Self-evidence con- 10. dnd why. 
Kiss : 11. Lhirdly, fing Words varionfly, i 


trifling with them. 12, 


12. Marks of ey) Propofttions; 
Firft, Predication in abftract. 

13. Secondly, A part of the Defini- 
tion tpecannaee of any term. + 


2 ow os 


CHAP. IX. 
ied ovr Knowledge of Exiffente 


‘te pam certain Propoftions cons - 


_—-cern hot Exiflence. 
| = A threefold Knowledge of Exis 
~ Sfence. 
3-Our Knowledge of qur twn Exi- 
Steuse’i is dutuétive. 


aa | 
Of the Bxiftence of aG OD. 


SECT. _ 
se are \oapable of knowing cértatns 
ly that thereisaGOD, 
- %. Man knows that be himfelf is. ~ 
. 3+ He hows alfo, that Nothing cans 
mat produce a Being, therefore 
Sg Tio eternal,. 
at eteraal Being, watt be moft 
Cc . - powerfubs 
“ Dad moff knowing. 
. 6. Aud therefore G OD. 
: og. Our Idea of a woft ‘el Being 
got the fole oof of a GO D. 
+B, Something from Eternity. 
9. Two forts of Beings, Cogitative 
sy aod Tacogstative. 7 
* '""}0. Tncogitatrue Being canuot produce 
oy. a Cogstative. 
ina Therefore there has Bevan eters 
nal i[dom. a 


x 3: Whether material or n0. 


* i Wer saatayial,. Fir, Becaufe Mais 


ewery particle of Mat ver is nog 
; —* 


15. Secondly, One articke alone of SECT. 


Matter, cannot be cogtrative. 
16: Thirdly, 4 Sytem of sncogitative 
oe Ntatier, cannot be cogivative. 
a “B7 Whether in motion, er at reff, 
18,19. Matter ner cectermal with an eters 
. oa ah — 


- SECT. 


CHAP. XL 


Of the ‘Rewsets of the Exiftence of 
__ other Things. 


i; Is to be had aly by Senfation: 
4. Liftance whitene/s of this Pape? 
4. This thtagh not focergainas demon: 
Jtration, yer may be called Knows 
. Ledge, aud proves the exiftence 
(Of things without asi 
4 Firft, Becaufe we caniot have 
thet but by the inlet of the Sens. 


fs. 
5. Becdufe an Idea from aflual Sens 
Sation, and another from Memory, 

ave very diftivd Perceptions. 
7 6. Thirdly, Pieafure or din, which 
= “accompanies attyal Senfation, ace 
Compantes not the returning of 
tae Tdeds without the external 


| », oe , Our Senfes afi One as 
nbther’s T asthumony of the anid 


tae , cuce of odtward Fhings 


is Certaint ty iy as i great ar oi 
"Condition needs; » 


Y But reaches nq farther than attiat | 


7" Seufation, 


_, to. Folly to ia demorfration in 
— euer + Ente 
11. Pa ‘Exofeice B Nees by Mea 


mory. 
12. a. The Bx iflence of Spirits wet knows 
I 3. P articular Propofitions concerning 
wabse, 


Exeftante aré kia 
14. And trad eral a conters 
| a 


ning 


oo 


mee CHAI p, xiL 
Of the i improvement fe our v Keporwledge: 


E. sac A ts tot from Maxims. 
. : a ¢ oscafion of that Opinion.) 
But from the comparing tlear and 
a + Uifintt Ideas, | 
4- Dangerous to build upon preca- 
rious rinciples. 
§. This no certain way to Truth. 


6. But 


Contents. 
6. But to compare clear compleat = | cr - oT 
Ideas under: fied ger . a CHA P. ~ XV. 

The true method of advancing . eg ee 
Dat oa ° Knowledge, is by' confider ing, Our SECT a Of Probability _ 
abftratt Ideas. - Probability i | 

-h ali? , Gide eee ee ty 1s the appearance 
8: By which, Morality alfo ie eg agreement upon f. allible proofs. t 


_. madeclearer.. © 5° | Apeiinea ane! 
«6. But Knowledge of Bodies is to be 2 : 7 to fupply the want of Know- 
ee foes . ers : ne nce. . EEA oe . . 
ra ae improved only by Expertence 3: Being ‘that which makes us'pre- 

.10. This. may, procure US CONVENIENCES 
oe EEE UE Rr ear fume things to be true, before we 


Coy, MOF Sczence. re 
"aa, We. are fisted for moral Knowe +. — selec fe Se ve 
. . ledge, and natural Improvements. 4 , grounds of a ability are 
"ya. But rouft beware of Hypothefes :.. wo § assalors Aor our own Exe 
"and wrong Principles... 3 perience,or the Teffimony of others 


Wee ; Experience. 
on 30 The true xfe of Fiypothefes: 5, In this all the agreements 
oe a : “7: ‘ f- . 8 Mn ~ pro 
2a 6 Clear and diftiné Ideas with fet~ and con ought mg examined, 


Jed Names, and the jinding of : 
Od amen and fhe ATE Sore me come Jue 
if A dilearedment, ‘are the ways to . They being capa leof great variey 
enlarge our acl 2 ee 
| as eMatbemaricks aniaanee PCH APL XVE 


: Of the Degrees of Affent. 


Lar mn - i sans t 
: “ ' » Jie” 4 aw . ey re 
y a ay er . : owe, 7) . . F, ; ee 4 4 4 a 
| \ P xX l 
. wy x 7 —_ ; i ; 
wine CHAP. - Lil. 


Some other C onifiderations comcerning our” ~ °x, Our Affent ought #0 be. regulated 
 Krigpledges <o-. - (by the grounds of Probability. 


SECU ea eeeiy Se on ; 2. Thefe cannot always be all actualy 
x. Our Kuowledge . partly. neceffary, . vin view, and then we muft content 
... partly-veluntary. , : ‘our felvés with, the remembrance 


8) The application voluntary; but we that we once faw ground for fuck 
3 adegreeof Affent. =‘ 


know as things arg, snot as we- 
® 
ae 


ete pleafe. Gace § ee , a feqguence | if 06 
5 13 -Zaffances.in Numbers. farmer Judgment were not rightly 

oo - =o mMaae. cm = | 
ne ee ie 4. Tie Fige ns ace mutual Cha 
ree” UT lapa'p XIV. | rity and forbearakce. —< | 
oe 7 HAP... SVs: es ae: 5. Probably is either of matter of 

OF Fadgumente fall or fpeculation. °° 
ee - = ; 6. The concurrent experience of all 
—.---y.-Our Knowledge being—fhort, we “other. “Mew with ours, prodaces 
want [omet hing elfe, | — affurance approaching to Know 

2. What ufe io be. mdderof this twie .\. ledge. 0 
Light Effate. AN 1: Cnqueftionable Teltimony and Ex- 
see 9 detent fuppires’ the want of © perience for the moft part pre- 

, Knowledge. — cote s+, duce Confidence. 
eae Fudgunent is the prefuming things - §, Fair Feftimony, and the #ature of 
. as without pexcesving it.” ‘the, Thin indifferent, produces 


. 3. Zhe il'confequence of this, if our 


: to.be fo hase 4 
-— < ® fos ae, yee a «  glfo con dent belief. 
Pe ee ee cyt fing, infinitely vary the degrees 
—_—- att ian of Probability, ©. 
: | 0. Traditional T, eftimoni€s, the yet e 
: their 


ee he a A Py een eC a Nema 


more their removed,the lefs their 
Proof. 

11. let Hiffory is of great ufe. 

1q. Jn things which Senfe cannot dif- 


cover, Analogy ts the great Rule of 


Probability. 
13. One cafe where contrary Expert- 
ence leffens not the Testimony. 


14. The Lare Teftimony of Revelation 


is the higheft certainty. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Reafon. 


1. Various fignifications of the word 

_ Reafon. | 

2. Wherein Reafoning confifts. 

3. ts four parts. oe 

4. Syllogi{m not the great Inftrument 
of Reafon. 

5. Helps little.in Demonftration, lefs 
in Probability. = , 

6. Serves not to increafe our Know- 
ledge, but fence with it. — 

7. Other helps fhould be fought. 

8. We Reafon about Particulars. - 

9. Firft, Reafon fails us for want of 
Ideas. : : 


SECT. 


10. Secondly, Becaufe of obfcure and 


imperfect Ideas. 
11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate 
Ideas. 


‘12. Fourthly, Becanfe of wrong Prin- 


ciples: 


' 13. Fifthly, Becaufe of doubtful a 


terms. 
14. Our higheft degree of Knowledge 
is intuitive, without reafoning. 
15. The.next is DemonStration by rea- 
foning. 


16. Zo fupply the narrownefs of this, 


we have nothing but Fudgment up- 


"on probable reafoning. 

17.[ntuition,Demonftration,fudgment. 

18. Confequences f Words, and Con- 
fequences of Ideas. 


19. Four forts of Arguments: Firft, 


Ad Verecundiam. 
20. Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. 
21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. . 


ene 
| 22: Foarthly, Ad Judicium. 


SECT. 


23. Above, contrary, and according to 
Rea if On. 
24. Reafon and Faith not oppofite. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Faith and Reafon, and their diftingt 


Provinces. 


1. Neceffary to know their Boun- 
daries. 

2. Faith and Reafon what, as contrae 
diftinguifbed. 

3- Nonew fimple Idea can be convey« 
ed by traditional Revelation. 

4. Traditional Revelation may make 
us know Propofttions knowable al- - 
So by ReaJon,but not with the fame 

certainty that Reafon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be admitted a« 
gainft the clear evidence of Rea- 
Son. 

6. Traditional Revelation much lefs. 

7. Things above Reafon, 

8. Or not contrary to Reafon,if reveae 
ded, are matter of Faith. 

9. Revelation,in matters where Rea» * 
fon cannot judge, or but probably, 
ought to be hearkened to. | 

10. /n matters where Reafon can afe 

ford certain knowledge that is to 

— behearkenedto. | . 

11. Uf. the boundaries be not fet be» 

tween Faith and Reafon, no En- 

thufafm, or extravagancy in Ree 
ligion can be contradtthed. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Wrong Affent, or Errour. 


SECT. : | - 


1. Caufes of Errour. 

2. Firfi, Want of Proofs. | 

3. Obj. What foall become of thofe 
who want them, anfwered. 

4. People hindred from Enquiry. 

5. Secondly, Want of skill to ufe 


them. 
6dkhird. ° 


| . 
Contents. 
6. Thirdly , Want of ih to ufe 17. Fourthly, Authority. \ 
them. So ee 18. Men not in fo many Errours as is 
7. Fourthly, Wrong meafares of Pro imagined. 


bability, whereof. oe : | ® 
8---10. Firft, Doubtful Propofttions taken 


for Principles.’ _ 
11. Secondly, Received Hypothefs. CH A P. XX: 
12. Thirdly, predominant Pajions. | so | 
13. he means of evading Probabili- Divifion of the Sciences. | 

«ties, ft. Suppofed fallacy. = SECT. | 

14. 2dly. Suppofed Arguments for tke 1..Zhree forts. 

contrary. a, Firdt, Phyfica. 
15.What Probabilities determine the 3. Secondly, Pradtica. 

Affect. | 4. Thirdly, Snusnnm. 
36.Where it is in our power to fuf- 5. This is the first Divifion of the 

pend it, | Objells of Knowledge. 
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